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10 THE PUBLIOK: 


| T HE Honourable Co n on Huf 
bandry, appointed by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, after peruſing about one third part of the following 
work, ſaw it to give the Publi ck this recomendation of it, 
ViZ. h 


as thing 55 able to 
performance laid before 


| Tabs, that it is 1 to do great ſervice to the pub- 


lick, by diſſeminating the knowledge and ſpirit of huſband- 


ry :* And voted, © That it be recommended to the pub- 


lick, as deſerving their ans apt and ſubſcription.” 


And ds 8 e the , part of the 
whole in Manuſcript, the ſame Committee did further recom- 
mend it in an advertiſement, as follous: 


TIE author diſcovers much knowledge of his ſub- 
jest: His obſervations are judiciouſly conciſe, and intelli- 
gible to the common reader; and the book, they appre- 
hend, cannot fail of being both uſeful and entertaining to 
all the lovers of that moſt ancient and honourable, moſt 


delightful and profitable of all arts, the Ms and 8 


tivaling the ground.” 8 


* — mans 


Page 154, line 46, for Katona, read RALMIA 5 ; 
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ig much to : regretted, that the moſt 5 
to e of all the ants," in. hich the brighteſt g | 
may find ſufficient room to exert and diſplay itſelf, ould 
| be ſlighted and neglected, by a people not generally want- 
b- ing in ambition. And it is equally ſtrange and unaccount- 
d- able, that the moſt uſeful and neceſſary of all employments 
b. ſhould have been conſidered, even by the enlightened peo- 
18 ple of New- England, as below the attention of any perſons, 
+ excepting thoſe who are in the loweſt walks of life ; or, that 
perſons of a liberal or polite education ſhould think it in- 
he tolerably degrading to them, to attend to practical 251. : 
| Cy for their ſupport. 


| 15 A_s one occaſion of BY r eſteem in hich 3 
bandry has been held, may have been the poor ſucceſs 
b- which has moſt commonly attended the labours of thoſe 
1. who have embraced the profeſſion. Not only have moſt 
of them failed of rapidly increaſing their eſtates by it, but 
ro too many have had the mortification of making but an in- 
to different figure in life, even when they have uſed the 
ot ſtricteſt economy, and worn out their conſtitutions by hard 

labour. The misfortune has been, that a'great propor- 
il tion of their toil has been loſt by its mifapplication. To 
: prevent this evil in future is a leading de ſign of the preſent 
publication. And ſince many among us begin to be con- 
N. vinced of the urgent neceſſity of having the attention of 
the publick turned to agriculture, it is hoped that the fol- 

N 1 . to — the of, its wa” | 
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* INTRO DUCTION. 
will meet with the greater approbation and ſucceſs. And 
as the learned Academy of Arts and Sciences have under- 
taken, by their very reſpectable Committee, to propagate 
the knowledge of huſbandry, the day may be at hand when 
the employment of the farmer ſhall no more be treated 
with contempt; when the rich, the polite and the ambi- 
tious, ſhall glory in paying a cloſe attention to their farms; 
when reſpeQable perſons ſhall confeſs it is one of the no- 
bleſt employments to aſſiſt nature in her bountiful produc- 
tions; when it ſhall be our ambition to follow the example 
bol the firſt man in the nation, who does not think an atten- 
tion to huſbandry degrading; and when, inſtead of being 
aſhamed of their employment, our laborious farmers ſhall, 
as a great writer ſays, © toſs about their dung with an air of 
I eee 1 8 BE LL TIT 


: 


- AM1DST the efforts that are now. making to promote ſo. 
excellent a deſign as the revival of agriculture, the writer 
of the following ſheets 1s humbly attempting to throw in- 
his mite. He has been more prompted to engage in ſo 
arduous an undertaking, by an opinion he has long enter- 
tained of the need of a work of this kind, adapted to the 
ſtate and circumſtances of this country, than by any idea 
ol his being thoroughly qualified for it. % es 2) 

'EVROPEAN books on agriculture are ſufficiently plenty 
in the world, ſome of which are extremely well written; 
and this country is not , wholly unfurniſhed with them. 

But they are not perfectly adapted to a region ſo different 
ly circumſtanced. - Though Engliſh writers may be pe- 
ruſed by the judicious to great advantage, it would be un- 

_ adviſable, and perhaps ruinous, for our farmers to adopt the 
methods of culture in groſs, which they recommend to their 
countrymen. Local circumſtances ſo widely differ in the 
two countries, that in may caſes, the right management in 
the one muſt needs be wrong in the other, Britain, being 
generally liable to too much wetneſs, the Engliſh methods. 
of culture muſt in many reſpects be different from thoſe of c 
a region that is moſtly annoyed, as ours is, with the oppo= MW a 
te extremity of drought, Difference of heat and coy t 
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_ INTRODUCTION. | 3 
muſt require a correſpondent variation in the ſaitable crops 
and management. Difference of ſeaſons and climates alter 
the time for ſowing the ſame kinds of ſeed ; and the ma- 
nures that prove to be moſt profitable in one country, can- 
not always be rationally expeQed to prove ſo in another, 
although they were equally obtainable. And though Amer. 
icans {peak the Engliſh language, yet the diction peculiar 
to farmers on the eaſt and weſt of the Atlantick, and the 
manner of their communicating their ideas on huſbandry, 
are ſo little alike, as to render it highly expedient that we 
| ſhould be inſtructed in it by our countrymen, rather than 
by ſtrangers, if any among us be capable of doing it in a 
tolerable degree. e 


5 THE writer confeſſes he has never had ſufficient leiſure 
; to attend very cloſely to the ſtudy of agriculture. But, 
having always had a high reliſh for natural philoſophy, and 
particularly for this moſt profitable and important branch 
of it, he has paid all poſſible attention to it for a number of 

ears, employed many of his vacant hours in peruſing what 

| fins been publiſhed by the beſt writers, and in making uſe- 
ful experiments in huſbandry. He flatters himſelf, there 
fore, that he ſhall not have the unhappineſs of groſsly miſ- 

leading any of the moſt ignorant of his readers. Many 

5 things are written from his own experience, and from that 

of others in this country, on whoſe veracity he can rely. 
Things which are not certainly known are mentioned only 

5 as opinion or conjecture. Extracts are made from ſome 

— of the beſt authors, and marked. He has not wilfully aſ- 

— ſerted any thing which he does not know to be fact. And 

A though he has adopted the ideas of others, he has not paſſ- 
ed any thing on the publick as his own, which has been 
publiſhed by others, unleſs it be through inattention or 

miſtake. Whether the reaſonings be juſt every intelligent 
reader muſt judge and determine. N 5 
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Lo c and particular accounts of experiments are gen- 

erally omitted, leſt they ſhould take up too much room, in 

a book that is meant to be comprehenſive, and cheap to 
the purchaſer, at the ſame time that it is deſigned to con- 
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tain a whole ſyſtem of huſbandry. Neither would the in; 
tention: of comprehending much in a little room permit 
the pages to be filled with lengthy bills of the coſt of cul. 


ture, and computations of profit, which many writers have 


too much run into; and in which any writer in this coun. 


try, where the price of labour is variable, would be in dan- 


ger of deceiving both himſelf and his readers. . Qur farmerg 
have a ſufficient knowledge of arithmetick to do theſe 
things for themſelves ; and it is not amiſs" for them to a- 
axle themſelves in this way, in ſome of their moments of 
WS ; * ds 


THAT the writer has been excited 3 on the preſs 
ent ſubje& by a tender concern for the welfare of his coun- 
try, more than by any ſelfiſh and finiſter view, thoſe who 
are beſt acquainted with him are ſufficiently convinced. At 
the ſame time, he will not pretend to deny his feeling of an 


ambition to be one of the firſt of his nation, who has thus 
endeavoured to lighten the labours, and promote the hap- 


pineſs of his countrymen, Vet he moſt ſincerely wiſhes, 


that other writers on the ſubje& may ſoon carry the ſyſ—- 


tem nearer to perfection, as they undoubtedly will. But 
the diſadvantages he is under by being ſo early, and having 
an unbeaten way to explore, will doubtleſs apologize for 


him with all who are candid and conſiderate, and partly 


atone for his errors and imperfections, from which it would 
be ſtrange if he were fre. | 


* 


THOUGH agriculture, ſtrictly conſidered, has nothing to 


do with the breeding and management of tame animals, 


yet it is ſo cloſely connected with thoſe employments, in 

ractice, that the farmer cannot be complete without a con- 
ſiderable knowledge thereof. It is by the aſſiſtance of la- 
bouring beaſts, ſuch as horſes and oxen, that he muſt carry 


on his tillage, and ſend the produce of his lands to market. 
By the help of milch kine his graſs, hay, and other fodder, | 
are to be converted into butter and cheeſe. Bullocks, 


poultry and ſwine muſt be fed and fattened with the prod- 
uce of his farm, that he and his family may be fed with their 
fleſh, and the markets ſupplied wita meat. And the ſheep 
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und into clothing and food. Therefore the rearing, 


tending, and whole management of all theſe ſorts of ani 
mals are attended to in the following work ; including the 


methods of preventing and curing the moſt common diſ- 
tempers to which, in this climate, they are liable. 


vo xious animals, ſuch as beaſts of prey, ravenous birds, 


and devouring inſects, have too much connexion with agri- 
culture, as the farmer knows by his forrowful experience: 
He ought therefore to be inſtructed in the moſt effectual 
methods of defending his property againſt them. This ar- 
duous taſk, to which no one perhaps can pretend to be 
fully equal, the reader wall "4 attempted, and it is hoped, 
in ſome good degree performed, in the following pages. 


AND, as agriculture cannot be carried on to the beſt ad- 


vantage, without a variety of ſuitable tools and machines; 


the moſt important and uſeful of farming implements are 


treated of. Much of the eaſe and comfort of the labourer, 


as well as the profit of the farmer, depends upon their be- 
ing well conſtructed. Their conſtruction, therefore, is 
minutely attended to, although the art of the mechanick is 


the branch to which it moſt properly belongs. 


THE author attempted to arrange the parts of his ſubje& 


analytically. But the variety of the materials he had col- 


lected was ſo great, and their heterogeneouſneſs ſo obvious, 
that he found it not eaſy to do it to his own ſatisfaction; 


which is one of the reaſons why the book makes its appear- . 
ance in the lexicographical form. And when he conſiders 


that what he is doing is not principally for the inſtruction of 


critical ſcholars, but for the direction of the common peo- 


ple, it appears that the want of a ſyſtematical arrangement 
is a matter of no great conſequence. On the preſent plan, he 
has ſaved himſelf the trouble of writing a long index, which 


muſt have added ſeveral pages to the volume, and increaſed - _ . 


its. price to the purchaſers, which he wiſhes may be as low 


as poſſible, for their encouragement. Perhaps it need not + 


be added, that the faſhionableneſs of an alphabetical meth- 
* | 
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muſt aſſiſt him in the tranſmutation of the fruits of his 
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8 - IN TRODUCTION. 
od is a further apology tor the form in which this book aps 


pPears; nor the advantage the moſt illiterate reader will have 
. readily turning to _ 1 _ of the . 
_ ſubject. | 


>. 


ſhould be peruſed by the generality of our farmers, will en- 
able them to communicate their ideas to each other, and to 
learners in huſbandry, with the greater perſpicuity and 
propriety, and lead them to uſe nearly the fame language in 
doing it, in the various parts of the country. For the writer 
has endeavoured that his dition ſhould not only be conciſe, 
but plain andintelligible to ordinary readers ; ſuch as is moſt 
fuitable to the ſubject, and not adapted to lead any into the 
uſe of abſurd and ungrammatical language. How far theſe 
deſigns are accompliſhed the . and en 2 
will be ae to determine, 


£ 

ASA andere of val r errors and prejudices are detect- 
ad, and new methods 8 propoſed, it is expect- 
ed that what is written will be cenſured by many, who have 
confirmed themſelves in wrong practices by inveterate hab- 
its. But if perſons will only be ſo fair as to allow, that 
there is a poſſibility of ſome want of perfection in their 
preſent eſtabliſhed practice; which is at leaſt highly proba- 
ble, as this is a country where huſbandry as an art has not 
heen taught, nor much attended to; they will then ſee it is 
. reaſonable to give a candid hearing to any new ſcheme of 


We improvement ſuggeſted, and to plauſible arguments offered 


in ſupport of its utility ; and allow themſelves to be influ- 
enced by them. —If thoſs who are in low circumſtances 

ſhould fear they may ſuffer loſs, by trying any new practice 
in huſbandry, it is hoped the richer ſort will be inclined to 
do 1t by love of their country. For others will undoubtedly 
inquire concerning their ſucceſs ; and when they are con- 
vinced by experiments made by their neighbours of the ad- 
vantage of any new practice, one would think they can need 
no ch e to induce them to adopt on; 


_17is hoped that an acquaintance with this volume, if it 
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o che other hand, let not the book be reprobated for 


containing ſo many things as it does, which are already well 
-nown to farmers. The farmer may find reaſons for: 
5 good pyatice which he has not before thought of, and. 
be induced to perſevere in it. And beſides, all uſeful 
knowledge ought to be recorded, that it may be retained, - 
and be in no danger of being loſt, as'a great deal has been 
in the world. It ſhould alſo be remembered that things 
which are well known by ſome may be quite new to others. 


THE Writer has had more zeal and courage in attempting 
to promote improvements in agriculture, ſince the happy 
termination of the late war than before. Our holding the 
rank of a free and independent nation allows us to conſider 
the country as indiſputably our own, and ourſelves as mon- 
archs over our farms. Nor does it appear probable, that 
we ſhall ſoon meet with any thing that will give us a mate. 
rial interruption, in purſuing the arts, or enjoying the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. If great improvements were now to be 
made, we might haye reaſon to hope we ſhould enjoy the 
benefit of them through life, and that poſterity would not 
be deprived of them. | 


zur the moſt forcible reaſon for our cultivating this art, 
is the indiſpenſable neceſſity of it, to enable us to live as be- 
comes an independent people. The alarming effect of the 
preſent low ſtate of huſbandry is, that we are neceſſitated to 
import much of our food, and clothing, while we are inca- 
pable of making proportionable remittances in the produce 
of the ſoil, or in any thing elſe. What then could have 
been expected, but that the money we had in circulation at 
the end of the war would be ſo diminiſhed in two or 
three years, as to reduce us to ſuch a lamentable want of 
it, as has been generally complained of ? And whatexpedient 
in our power can be thought of, that is ſufficient to deliver 
us from this horrible grievance? As a good ſyſtem of na- 
tional, government is now eſtabliſhed, I ſee no reaſon to 
doubt but that a ſpirited attention to huſbandry and manu- 
factures, accompanied with a more general practice of fru- 
gality and economy, would do it effectually; ſo that ſuch a- 
| | : foundation 
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% INTRODUCTION. 
foundation would be laid for our increafing wealth that we 
| ſhould be able, in a ſhort time, to cancel our publick debts ; 


and might reaſonably hope ere long to become an * 
N SITS and very nation. 5 _— 
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Ackicur rung, in groera, 
nearly the ſame as huſbandry 3, but 
more ſtrictiy tillage.” pat 
The word is gompounded of ger, 
a field, and cultura, tilling ; and in- 
tends the art, or employment, of 
rendering the earth fruitful by til 
lage, extending to the care of all 
uſeful vegetables, Horticulture, or 
gardening) is included in it; and 
here fore wilt not be wholly omitted 
in the following pag er kn 
in a more. reſtrained ſenſe agricul- 
1 is uſed Joy the culture of rable 
nds, including ploughing, manur- 
ing, ſeeding, Eb. 1 ird is really 
converſant with paſtures and mead- 


ows, orchards and foreſts; and with 


all the uſeful fruits of the earth, 


that in any way ate produced by the 


care and labour of man, 1 505 
Agriculture is juſtly thought to 
7 be the moſt ancient art; and it is 
| certainly by far the moſt uſeful. 
The ſubſiſtence and welfare of man- 
kind depend more on it than on 


; any, or all others: And alt other 
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rreeks and Romans, afcribed thi 
invention of this art to their Gods; 
but ſews and Chriſtians rather trace 
it up to Noah and Cain, the forme 
of whom planted a vineyard, and 
the latter, W before him, was 5 
tiller of the ground. Even Adam 
in paradiſe practiſed one brane 
of this art; he Was put into th 
garden of Eden to dreſs it. 
_ The immortal poet Virgil did 
not think agriculture a ſubject uns 


worthy of his . and i 


- 


| Georgicks are eſteemed as the moſt 


excellent of his works. Agricul 
ture has drawn the dero 'of 


tions, many of whom have had their 
| hands, as well as their heads em- 


4 


ployed init. Cyrus the younger plant- 


o 


* — 


ed and cultivated his garden 2 
; 9 * 


* 


ſome of the greateſt men in all na- 


* 


"77 
if 
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with his own hands: And it is well 
known that the Romans took ſome 
of their greateſt generals from the 

lough. Cincinnatus, whoſe fame 
2s great in America, was ploughing 
in his field, when the Roman ar- 
my was beſieged in its trenches by 
the Aqui and Volſci. Being ſent 
for, he went to the army, routed 
the enemy, entered the city in tri- 
umph, and then returned to his 


plough. Agriculture has been ſo 


great an object in Britain, as to em- 
ploy the pens of a multitude of its 
geniuſes ; and the Engliſn books 
that have been written upon it are 
ſurpriſingly numerous. In that 
country, if I miſtake not, huſband- 
xy has been brought as near to per- 


feQtion, as in any part of the world. 
Andi it is owing to this that the 


iſland ſupports ſo great a number 


of iphabitants; and that the Eng- 


liſh nation. has been ſo opulent and 
owerful. | 25 
Though other employments are 

oftentimes more lucrative to indi- 


| viduals than huſbandry, none can 


ſo advantageous to the world. If 


it is a flower way of gaining wealth 
than ſome others, it is perhaps the 


leaſt hazardous of any. The farm- 
er depends not on windsand waves, 


like the mariner; nor on the good 


will of his neighbours and the pub- 
lick, for employment and bread, 
like the mechanick. The buſineſs 
is highly adapted to promote the 
Health of the arg and the cheer- 


fulneſs and content of the mind. 
And if it were better underſtood | 
in this country, and more ſpirited- | 


Iy purſued, both the pleaſure and 
the prokit attending it would be 
greater. than we have yet experi- 
enced, It is an employment 
Which affords a variety of enter- 
taining ſpeculations to an inquiſi- 


tive mind; and is adapted to lead 


us into a conſiderable acquaiptance 
with the works of nature. | 
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| _ 4 In a philoſophick view,“ ſays 
one, Agriculture is great and ex- 
tenſive. In a political view, it is 
important, and perhaps the only 
firm and ſtable foundation of great- 
neſs, As a profeſſion, it ſtrength- 
ens the mind, without enervating 
the body. In morals, it tends to 
increaſe virtue, without introduc- 
ing vice, In religion, it naturally 
inſpires piety, devotion, and a de- 
pendence on providence, without 
a tincture of infidelity. It is a ra- 
| tional and agreeable amuſement to 
the man of leiſure, and a bound- 
leſs ſource of contemplation and 
activity to the induſtrious.” ; 
AIR, the matter of which the 
atmoſphere of the earth conſiſts, or 
the fluid which ſurrounds the ter- 
Ons globe. The air isalways 
ſo loaded with heterogeneous par- 
ticles, that it is impoſſible entirely 
to extricate it from them, It is 
therefore conſidered by ſome as a 
kind of chaos. That it has much 
water in it is eaſily obſervable, The 
dew that nightly falls out of it 
roves it. Ten thouſand different 
ms from minerals, vegetables 


cending, and mixing with the air. 

The air therefore contains much 
of the food of plants ; for it is well 
known that all animal and vegeta- 


moſt barren turfs laid high in dikes, 
or ſuch as in ſome countries are 
piled up for fences, or the walls of 
buildings, by being long expoled to 
the air, become ſo highly impreg- 
nated with the food of plants, as to 
be a rich manure, And it is well 
known to farmers in ſome coun- 
tries, that laying the ſurface of the 
land in ſteep ridges, only during 
one winter, conduces to its fertility. 
The fertilizing particles in the air 
eaſily enter the loil, when it is looſe 


and open, and much expoſed to the 
air. 5 e 
nen 


o 


and animals, are continually aſ- 


ble ſubſtances nouriſh plants. The 
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- Seeds that are ſecluded from the 
air will not vegetate. Thoſe which 
are buried deep in the ground will 
not ſprout, till by ſome means they 


are brought ſo near the ſurface as 


to ſupply them with air. Numbers 


of new weeds will appear on fal- 


lowed land, after every ploughing : 
The reaſon of which is, - each 

loughing brings -up ſome leeds to 
nd air, which were 3 too low, 
or too cloſely conſined to receive its 


influence. | 


Mr. Ray ſowed ſome lettuce-ſeed | 


in the glaſs receiver of an air pump, 
exhauſted of air, which ſeed did 
not grow at all in eight days: 
Whereas ſome of the ſame ſeed, 
ſown at the ſame time in open 
air, was riſen to the height of an 
inch and a half. But the air being 
admitted into the receiver, the ſame 
feed which had not diſcovered the 


| leaſt fign of vegetation in ſo many 
| days before, in a week grew to the 


height of three inches, : 

A plant needs air in every ſtage 
of its growth. | It: abſorbs air and 
perſpires it. It is an eſſential part 
of the nouriſhment of plants, which 
enters chiefly at their roots, but very 


pleritifully alſo through the pores | 
ural were originally the ſame. The 


. grafted ſort are generally more 


of the leaves. Air is known to ex- 
iſt in all plants; they ſenſibly ſend 
forth much of it when they 
burning in the fire. 


A free circulation of air about all | 


parts of the ſurface of a plant is nec- are uſed to make cyder ; Others 


' ripen later, and are 


eſſary to keep it in a healthy ſtate, 


It is the want of this which cauſes 
thick graſs and grain to lodge, be- 


fore it is come to maturity. There- 
But moſt ſorts are not ripe till 


fore care ſhould be taken that grain 
be not ſowed too thick, nor the 


weeds ſuffered to grow among it, | 
through the winter, in a ſound ſtate, 


in ſuch plenty as to ſtop the free 
currents of air through it. 


ANTS, an infe& which ſome- | 
caſks is an effectual method; and 


it ſeems probable ; for they 


times annoys fields. They will 


deſtroy barley, rve, hemp-ſeed, lin- 
oy and raꝑe · ſeed ; other grain is 


are | 


, 
| 
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either too 
too bitter. 


ſiſts of the rind, 


rot in open air. 
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; double ſkinned, or 
Vhen you ſind them 
in quantities near home, pour hot 
water upon them. The farmer, 
when he dungs his land, if he uſes 
aſhes, lime, or ſalt ſand, he may be 
certain no ant will ever ſtay upon 
the ground where any of the three 
is ſpread.” Scots Farmer. 4 err 

APPLES, a well known eſcu- 


lent fruit, of great uſe for food, and 


for making cyder. An apple con- 

the parenchyma 
or pulp, the ſeed veſlils, and the 
ſeeds. The ſorts are numerous al- 


| moſt. beyond account: And it is 


ſaid a ſeed will not produce fruit 


of the ſame kind with that from 


which it is taken. Sometimes I 
have found that it will; but I do 
not know that it wilLin all caſes. 
The ſeed of grafted fruit will not 
produce ſuch fruit as the graft pro- 

duced ; but probably ſuch, if any, as 
the ſtock would have produced. 
All the kinds of apples are diſ- 


| tinguiſhed into ſweet and ſour ; 


though ſome partake ſo equally of 
both qualities, that it is doubtful to 


| which claſs they belong. They are 


alſo divided into natural fruit and 
grafted, The graſted and the nat- 


pleaſant for eating; the latter are of 
equal value for other uſes. - wr, 
Some apples ripen early; theſe 


tter to pre- 
ſerve for uſe in the winter and 
ſpring. One ſort is ripe in June; 
«ry, Xe called a jenneting apple. 


autumn, and ſome. not till winter. 
The ſecret of prelerving them 


is of no ſmall importance. Some 
ſay, that ſhutting them up in tight 


ſoon 
But 
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1 But an eafier method, and which | this fort of and! Otherwiſethe farm. 3 
io has recommiended- itſelf to me by | er will not be able to raiſe his own m. 
| the experience of ſeveral years, is bread, roots; flax, &c. Nor will gr 
by as follows :I gather them about | he know how to beſtow his manure to 
| noon; on the day of the full of the | | to good advantage. But if ſo much EX 
01 moon, in the latter part of Septem- | as a tenth 2 of a farm 5 arable, 75 
= ber, or beginning of October. Then | it may anſwer well e | be 
i fpread them in'a chamber, or gar- | ARTICHOKE;, _— cynava dy If 
1 ret, where they lie till about the laſt botaniſts, an eſculent plant highly th 
b of November. Then remove them eſteemed. It is much cultivated ed 
into caſks, or boxes, in the celiar, | on the other fide of the Atlantick. 
out of the way of the froſt ; but I | ARTICHOKE, helianthus. tube- th 
8 a cool part of the cellar. roſus, called Jeruſalem Artichoke, an 
With this management I find I r ⁊ plant of the ſun- flower kind, with m 
Keep them till the laſt of May, ſo | an eſculent root that is ee 
"ey that not one in fifty will rot. | It is {aid to be à native of America, all 
Some may think it Whimſieal to It grows luxuriantly ; and yields as ta 
ther them on the day above men: plenti fully as any kind of potatoes. th 
gal But as we know both an- — perſons are fond of eating of 
imals and vegetables are influenced. | them; but the are ſaid to be a flat- ne 
by the moon in ſome caſes, Why ulent food. Swine are exceſlively cl 
may we not ſuppoſe a greater qua- tond of chi, and will fatten u = W. 
tity of ſpirit is ſent up into the fruit, them. It would be worth whil m 
when the attraction of the heaven - cultivate them, ſor this 2 : Ve 
1y bodies is greateſt. If fo, I gath- | Eſpecially thoſe ſhould do it who nc 
er my apples at the time of Their | have not warm cellars, to fon po- ad 
reateſt perfection, when they have | tato&s from freezingꝭ as is olten the A 
moſt in them that tends to their caſe in new 'plantations.; As this m 
Preſervation.—I ſuſpect that the | root will bear a great degree of tix 
day of the moon's conjunction with | froſt, they may be left in the ground | 
the ſun may anſwer as well-; but I | all winter. They are cultivated in 2 
have not had experience 'of: it. | the ſame manner as potatoes, and 
The ſame caution, I doubt not, the ſame kind of ſoil ſuits both. A A 
ſhould be obterved in gathering Mr, Crow in England obtained at m 
other fruits, and even apples for | the rate of 480 buſhels per acre. m 
der: But i have not eee it yp , + ASH, a well known and uſeful ce 
experiments. tree, natural to this climate; of ot 
ARABLE land, chat which is fit . which we reckon three ſorts, 'the ge 
for ploughing ; or which has been | black; the white, and the yellow. | 
ploughed from time to time The | The: body of the black aſh is eaſily m 
name comes from the Latin arare, | ſeparated-into- thin ſtrips, by bruil- to 
ro plough. Any land is naturally | ing it with a beetle; and is there- in 
arable,. which is not too ſteep, too | fore much uſed for brooms, and pr 
rocky, too wet, or too much filled | baſkets, The white aſh is of two * 
with ſtrong roots. But moſt, or | ſorts, one of which is a ſtiff, light, ar 
all, theſe hinderances may be re- || and durable timber. Itis therefore ni 
moved; and land may become | highly. efleemed by the farmer, and ar 
actually arable, which is not natu- | much uſed for ploughs and car- ip 
Tally ſo. — riages, and many of the tools uſed qu 
It is niecelfary that each farm in agriculture, That is tougheſt B. 
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ASH 0 
The bark of the aſh is uſed by 


many to make veſſels for ſtoring of 
grain, ſeeds, &c. They are light 
o handle, ſufficiently ſtrong, and 
extremely durable. 


| © The ſeafon of falling aſh for tim- 


ber is from November to February, 
If it be cut in the wrong ſeaſon, 
the ſappy partof it will be deſtroy- 
ed by worms, | 

_ ASHES, a duſt, conſiſting of 
the terrene and ſaline parts of wood, 
and other combuſtibles, which res 
mains after burning. 

It is not to be doubted, but that 
all the ſubſtances which plants con- 
tain are the food be dete ; and as 
they have contributed to the growth 
of one plant, they may be made to 
nouriſh another. The fine parti- 
cles of earth and the fixed falt 
which were contained in a tree re- 
main in its aſhes. The growth of 
vegetables on burnt ſpots was e- 


nough to teach men, long ago, the 


advantage of this kind of manure. 
Aſhes were found to be a good 
manure, as long ago at leaſt as the 
time of Virgil, He fays, | 
1 ne pudeat 
Effoetos cinerem immundum jaftare 
ber agros. 


Aſhes are commonly accounted a a 


manure molt ſuitable for low and 


moiſt lands. A cold and ſour ſpot 


certainly needs them more than any 
other. 


t I have found them to be 
good in all ſorts of ſoil. 


- They are not only a valuable 


manure, but an excellent antidote 
to the rapaciouſneſs of worms and 
inſects. Therefore they are a more 
proper manure for all thoſe plants 
which are liable to ſuffer by worms 
and inſects; ſuch as cabbages, tur- 
nips, cucumbers, melons, peas, 
and other pulſe. + They . ſhould be 


ſpread evenly, and not in too great 


| 
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reſtore to trees what has been tak» 
en from trees ; and 'tend at the 
ſame time to drive away certain in- 
ſects which are hurtful to trees. 
Aſhes of all kinds are a good in- 
redient in compoſts Which are 
Fn under cover. But when they 


are laid upon land unmixt, they 


ſhould be ſpread. as evenly as pol- 


ſible, They are thought to do bet» 
ter on the top of the ſurface than 
buried in the ſoil ; for there is noth- 
ing in them that will evaporate. 
Their tendency is only downwards; 
and their ſalts will ſoon fink too 
low, if they be put under the ſur- 


face. If they be ſpread upon 
ground which has tender plants, is 
mould be done juſt before a rain, 


which will diſſolve and ſoften their 
acrimony : For tender plants, when 


the weather is dry, will be apt to 


be-injured by them. | 
Aſhes in their full ſtrength are 

certainly beſt for manure; and they 

will not be in full ſtrength, 'unleſs 


they be kept dry; nor will it be eaſy 


to ſpread them properly, And 
they ould not be Ned on lands 
long before there are roots to be 
nouriſhed by them, leſt the rains 
rob them of their ſalts. A few buſh- 
els on an acre are a good dreſſing 
for graſs lands that are low, and in- 
clining to be moſſy, But aſhes 
from which lie has been drawn 


have no ſmall degree of virtue in 


them, The - earthy particles are 
but little diminiſhed ; and ſome of 
the ſaline particles remain. 
A bandful of aſhes, laid about 
the roots of Indian corn, 1s good to 
uicken its vegetation. But it 
ould not much of it be in con- 
tact with the ſtalks. The beſt time 
for giving corn this dreſſing, is 
thought to be juſt before the ſec- 
ond or third hoeing: But ſome do 


quantity. it before the firſt, and even before 
1 1 is an excellent nour- | the plants are up. Like other top- 
iſhment for the roots of trees, They | drellings, it is of molt ſervice when 
Is p EE OS Er os . appli 
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applied at the time when plants 
need the greateſt quantity of nour- 


iſhment. This happens in Indian 
corn when the plants are juſt going 
to ſend out ears and ſpindles, 


- ASPARAGUS, a valuable plant, 


the young ſhoots of which are a 


pleaſant aud wholeſome food ; of 


more account for the table than 
any other greens which the ſpring 
produces. They come up early, 
and are conſequently of the greater 
he fruit is a ſpheri- 
cal, red berry, which ripens in au- 


tumn, containing two black ſeeds. 


The root of this plant is eſteem- 
ed in medioine, as an opener and 


5 


diuretick. | 


, To cultivate aſparagus in the beſt 


manner, open a trench three feet | 


wide, and twelve inches deep. If 
it be cloſe: to the ſouth fide of a 
garden wall, it will be up the ear- 


lier im the ſpring. Fill the trench 


half full of good dung; make it lev- 


el, and ſprinkle a little rich earth | 
over it, and lay or! the roots in their 


natural poſition, eight or nine 
inches apart. Or, if you cannot 


get roots, place the ſeeds at half the 
diſtance from each other. Cover 


them by filling up the trench with 


the black eſt of the earth which was | | 
of the tougheſt of wood, either 


taken out, If you plant roots, the 
ſhocts may be cut the ſecond year 
after; if ſeeds, they will not be fit 
to cut till the third year. All the 
ſhoots which come up before the 
beginning of June, may be cut off 
without injuring the roots : After 
which time, the late ſhoots ſhould 
be left to run up, and ſeed; other- 
wiſe the roots will be weakened, 
The ſeeds may be well preſerved on 
the branches through the winter, 
hung up in a dry ſituation. | 
It grows well in ground that is 
ſhaded. The ſprouts will be very 
large and tender; but they will not 


de ſo early. It is not amiſs to have 
one bed in a ſhady place to ſupply 
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the table, after the ſeaſon is over 
for cutting the firſt. In autumn; 
after the tops are turned white by 
the froſt, they ſhould be cleared off, 
and a layer of dung, or rich foil, an 
inch thick, laid over the bed. This 
ſhould'be done yearly, and the bed 
kept clear of weeds. If the bed 
| ſhould get too high by this manage- 
ment, the ſurface may be taken off 

with a ſpade early in the ſpring to 
the depth of two inches, before the 
ung ſhoots are in the way 
the year, See Fall. 
: AXE, a neceffary tool for farm- 


ers. A narrow axe is meant; for 
a broad axe is a carpenter's tool. A 
narrow axe ſhould have a thick 
poll, as in that part it commonly 
fails ſooneſt. It ſhould be made of 


the beſt of iron and ſteel, be quite 
free from cracks and flaws, and 


' nicely tempered; not fo ſoft as to 


bend, nor ſo hard as to break. 
Take care that you do not grind 
your axes thin at firſt, till you learn 


is, and whether they will bear it. 
A rounding edge is beſt for chop- 


| ping large logs, a ſtraighter one for 


{maller wood. 


Let the helve of an axe be made 


walnut or white oak. Let it be 
ſet in the centre of the eye, and at 
right angles with the outer fide of 
the axe ; let it be ſmall near the eye, 
that the hands may not be too much 
jarred by the ſtrokes, and gradual- 
ly larger towards the other end, 
Three feet is the greateſt length that 
almoſt ever will be needful : Short- 
er for chopping ſticks not uncom- 


' monly large. 


A good deal of rubbing with a 
whetſtone, after an axe is ground, 
is beſt, not only to bring it to a good 
edge that will not crumble, but 
chiefly to make the. blade very 


ſmooth, that it may enter the wood 
| ; eaſily 


AUTUMN, the third eaſon of 


by uſing them what their temper 


BAR 


Ver eakly, and not ſtick too faſt. Wheh 
* t 1 172. | 4 : 
eb BARLEY, a well known grain 
vie of which malt is made. In ſome 

* 


countries it is alſo much uſed for 


an F | 
* bread. If it be kept long before 
Fhis grinding, it will be the better for 
bed this uſe, as a ceftain bitter taſte, 
which it has when new, is abated 
** by age. Barley is accounted cool- 
Ag ing and deterſive; a broth of it is 
* therefore given to perſons in fe- 5 
To vers: But it muſt be hulled before 
b it is fit for this uſe.! 
187 | It is a ſort of corn very ſuitable 
5 for this region, as it ſeems liable-to 
_ " no diftemper in our northerly part 
vo of Maſſachuſetts eſpecially ; bears 
4 the drought well, and never fails of 
ane yielding a crop. It will grow in 
ly ay (oil : Even a foil fo. clayey that 
es it is fit for ſcarcely any other grain, 
— will anſwer well for this, as I have 
wh found by long experience, But it 
8 does better on ſome other ſoils. 
oy It ſhould be ſowed as early as the 
ine ſeaſon and ſoil will admit. About 
n me beginning of May is a ſuitable 
per dime. The quantity of ſeed for an 
boa acre is two buſhels, if the grain be 
of 1 ſmall ; if larger, more in propor- 
* tion. The ground ſhould have two 
3s ploughings at leaſt, It ſhould be 
well harrowed after ſowing ; and 
Pe then a roller paſſed over it, to cloſe 
the ſoil about the corns, that they 
op may not fail of vegetating. And 
a rolling prepares the | ſurface for 
* mowing the crop, and wary it up 
al. dean, which is a matter of great 
4 W 97 | | IE ant) 
« In Scotland, after the grain is up, 
_ the farmers, near the ſea coaſt, give 
84 it a top dreſſing of ſea weeds, which 
_— has an excellent effect. This prac- 
: tice I would recommend to thoſe 
4. of my countrymen who farm near 
a the ſea. 6 
ho I ſhould have obſerved, that bar- 
ley muſt be ſowed ſoon afterplough- 
ting, left the moiſture of the ſoil be 
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BAR is 


too muh evaporated, It Being a 
dry huſky grain, a conſiderable de- 


gree of moiſture is requiſite to 


make it vegetate. If the ground 


| ſhould be very dry at ſowing time, 


| may: 


and the ſeaſon late, ſteeping the 


| ſeed in lie would not be amiſ. 


Some have got an opinion, that 
barley ſhould be harveſted before 
it is e ripe. Though the flour 

a little whiter; it ſhrinks ſo 


much, that the crop feems to be 


greatly waſted by early cutting. 


No grain, I think, requires more! 
ripening than this; and it is not apt 
to ſhatter out when it is very ripe. 
It ſhould be threſhed ſoon after 
harveſting: And much beating, af- 


ter it is Cleared from 'the ſtraw, is 


needful to get off the beards, - 
I had gained the idea of the ne- 


| ceſſity of barley's being well ripen- 


ed before cutting, from my own ex- 
perience. I am more confirmed 
in the opinion, by the following 
paſſage in an Engliſn writer, who 
appears to have been well acquaint- 
ed with the culture of this corn. 
“ This grain,” ſays he, „ may be 
greatly damaged, or ipoiled, by be- 
ing mown too ſoon; which may af- 
terwards be diſcovered by its fhriv- 
elled and lean body, that never 
will make good malt.“ | 
The ſame writer ſays, © This 
grain I annually ſow in my fields 
on different ſoils, whereby I have 
brought to my knowledge, ſeveral 
differences ariſing therefrom. On 
our red clays, this grain generally 
comes off reddifh at both ends, and 


ſometimes all over, with a thick 


ſkin and tough nature, ſome what 
like the ſoil it grows in; and there- 


fore is not ſo valuable as that of con- 
trary qualities, Nor are the black, 


bluiſh, marly clays of the vale 
much better: But loams and gravels 
are better. On theſe two laſt ſoils 
the barley acquires a whitiſh body 
N 33 
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a thin ſkin, a ſhort plump kernel, 


ble grain. When hulled, it is qe 


and a ſweet flour,” 

It has often been wiſhed that the 
practice of hulling barley and other 
grain, were introduced into this 
country. The time is at length 


come; and it is only to be wiſhed . 


that every part of the country were 


furniſhed with mills, and with per- 
fons who are ſkilful in the bufi- 


neſs. A Reverend gentleman to 


whom I am indebted for many uſe- | 


ful inſtructions and communica- 


tions, writes me as follows: 


« Barley is a hardy and profita- 


erable to rice, in every branch of 
cookery for which rice is uſed.— 
Meſſrs. S. and Co. of Wells, have 
lately erected a hulling mill. It 
hulls and ſplits peas; and hulls, not 


only barley, but all other kinds of 
corn and pulſe with the greateſt | 


bo e | : 
_ He has ſent me a ſample of the 


hulled barley ; which appears to be 
equal to any that is imported. And. 
further ſays, „ Theſe hulling mills 
when common mult give a ſpring 
to the culture of barley. When 


| Hulled, it may be ground and bolt- 


ed. The raw, bad taſte of barley, 
lies wholly in the hull.” 

I am informed that the toll they 

take for hulling barley at the mill 
abovementioned, is two ſixteenths, 
or four quarts out of a buſhel. 
Barley that has been hulled, is 
faid to be made into an excellent 
flour by grinding and bolting, but 
little, if at all inferiour, to that 
which is made of wheat-; and of 
equal, or greater whiteneſs. 


Barley is a corn that is very apt 


to degenerate. But it will not be- 
eome oats, as fome ignorant per- 
fons have believed. I have indeed 
known a ſpot where barley was 
fowed to produce an entire crop of 


oats, The ſecret was, that a con- 


fiderable quantity of oats were mix- 
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ed with the barley when ĩt was ſowtsg 
which was not attended to. When 
the corn was in its blade, a flock of 
ſheep broke in, and ate it down, 
| which was fatal to all the Barley. 

But the oats, being not ſo forward in 
their growth, eſca ; and were 
the more er eue for the de- 
ſtruction of the barley, which allow- 
ed the oats more room and nouriſh- 
| ment. | PT Wir fag 
If ever ſo few oats are ſown 
among barley, the crop in a fe 
years will come to be moſtly oats; 
becauſe oats increaſe more than bar- 

ley. Swimming the barley before 
it is ſowed, will in great meaſure 
prevent this inconvenience. Al- 
moſt every oat, and a few of the 
worſt of the batley corns will be on 
the ſurface of the water, and may 
be taken off,, _ | | 

But the ſpeedy degeneration of 

| barley is a good reaſon for 2 
the ſeed very frequently. In ſome 

parts of the e the barley, for 
want of changing, has come to pro- 
duce little or nothing. | 

Not only changing feed, but ſorts 

of barley ſhould be attended to. 
Some ſorts are at leaſt more 
ductive than others, if not of a bet- 
ter quality. The two rowed barley 
has ſeldom more than g2 corns on 
an ear: The fix rowed has fome- 
times 72, that is 12 in a row. Of 
the latter ſort one pint produced me 
three pecks in a ſingle drill row. It 
was at the rate of about three pecks 
of ſeed, and forty buſhels crop to 
| the. acre, on a poor gravelly ſoil. 
| This fort is ellen bear, bore, or 
barley-big. It is a winter grain in 
England and Ireland. | 
F would recommend the drill and 

horſe hoeing method of raiſing bar- 
ley, when it is deſigned for hulling, 
| as the corns will be the more 

and plump, and have a leſs quan- 
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tity of hull in proportion to the 
1 flour, l nen 
| The 
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* The fafmers in Pefinſylvania 
ave a four rowed barley, which is 
the fort that they pry cul- 


tivate, This alſo has the name of 
bear in Earope. Bearis much cul- 
tivated iti Ireland and Scotland; 
but it England, they chiefly culti- 
vate other ſorts which they think 
better for malting. .  _. 

I Have received à naked barley, 
ſo called, with no more hull on the 
corns thati wheat. How profita- 
ble this Will be, time aid experi- 
ence muſt diſcover. But this is 
unidoubtedly what is called Ger- 
man barley, titito-ſpeltum, or in 
Engliſh, ſpelt. . nth 5 

BARN, i fort of houfe uſed for 
ſtoring unthreſhed grain, hay and 


ſtraw, and all Kinds of fodder, But 


the other uſes of barns in this coun- 
try are, to lodge and feed beaſts in, 
to tire h grain, drefs flax, &. A 
barn ſhould be largè enough to ſerve 
the farmer for all theſe purpoſes : 
För there is always more loft by 
ſtacking of hay and grain, than 


Enough to balance the expenſe of 


barn room. . 

© Regard muſt be had to the ſitua- 
tion of a barn, It fhould be at a 
convenient diftance from the dwell- 
ing houſe, and other buildings; as 
near ds may be without danger of 
fire, if 95 ape of the ground per- 
mits. ToO low a ſpot will be miry 


in ſpring and fall. Too high an 


eminence will be bad for drawing 
in loads, and on account of ſaving 
and making manures; If other cir- 
cumſtances permit, it may be beſt 
fo place a barn in ſuch a manner as 
to defend the dwelling houſe from 
the force of the coldeſt winds, 


The moſt conſiderable parts of 
a barn are, the floor, the bay, the 


ow-houſe, the ſcaffolds, the ſtable. 
ee Cow-houſe and Stable. The 
threſhing floor ſhould be laid on 
ftrong and Ready ſleepers, well ſup- 


Ported beneath; otherwiſe en 
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and render it unfit for threſhing, It 
ſhould be made of planks, well 
ſeaſoned, and nicely jointed ; and 
care ſhould be taken to keep it ver) 
tight. If it ſhould be fo open >: 
to let grain, or any ſeeds, pals 
3 the grain will be worſe 
than loſt, as it will ſerve to feet 
and increaſe vermin. PR 
. The fills of a barn ſhoutd be 
made of the moft durable kind of 
timber, as my are more hable to 
rot than thoſe of other buildings, 
on account of the dung lying about 
them. The fills mult be laid rath- 
er low, not orily for the convenient 
entrance of cattle and carts, bur 
becauſe the grourid will be lowered 
round barns, by the yedtly taking 
away of ſome of the ſurface HR | 
the dung. They ſhould be well 
underpinned with ſtones laid à lit- 
tle below the farface of the ground ; 
and well pointed with lime, to pre- 
vent loſs of manure, And dung 
ſhould not lie fermeming againſt 
the ſides of a bann. 
BARN-YARD; a ſchall piece of 
incloſed ground contiguous to a 
barn, in which cattle are ufitially 
kept. It ſhould have a high, cloſe, 
and ſtrong fence; both to ſhelter 
the beaſts from the force of driving 
ſtorms, and to keep the moſt un- 
ruly ones from breaking out. By 
the help of this yard a farmer may 
prodigibufly increaſe his quantity 


of manure, if he will be careful ta 
take the right methods. | 


ground of a yard fot this | 


|: purpoſe ſhould. be off fuch a ſhape 


| 


as fo retain all the manure. It 
| ſhould be loweſt in the middle; or 
; atleaſt ſo high on all the fides, that 
| even the greateſt rains ſhall not 
| carry away any of the manure, This 
[ 


where nature Has not done it. 


is a matter of fo much importance, 
that it may be well worth while to 
korm the ground into vs may x : 


a baſin 
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in 10ads upon it will ſoon tooſen it, 


2h 
a baſin ſhould not be dug ſo deep 


BAR 


as to go through the hard under 
ſtratum, that the manure may not 
eſcape into the earth. _ - 

A yard ſhould be larger or ſmall- 


er in proportion to the ſtock. A 


ſmall one is bad, as the cattle will 
be more apt to puſh and hurt one 
another. A large one is more fa- 
vourable to the deſign of making 


abundance of manure. Not only 
ſhould the yard be contiguous to 
the barn, but as many of the other 


- out-houſes as conveniently may be, 


| Nould be placed on the ſides of the 


/ Inſtead of continuin 
ſurd practice, the well that ſerves 
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yard, eſpecially thoſe of them which 
afford manure or rubbiſh, as the 
nag ts &c. | 

any who have good farm yards 
are not ſo careful as they ſhould be 
to make the greateſt advantage by 
them, by eonfining the cattle con- 


tinually in them, during the fodder- 


ing ſeaſon. The practice of driv- 
ihg cattle to water at a diſtance, is 
attended with great loſs of manure. 


the houſe, or-one dug for the pur- 


poſe, ſhould be ſo near the yard, 


that a watering trough may reach 
from it into the yard. 
a well in the yard ; but this is not 
ſo adviſable, as the water may be- 


come impregnated with the excre- 
- FF ; 4 

ments of the cattle, and rendered 
leſs 5 


He that has a large 


, may ſave enough in manure 


ſtoc 


in this way, in one year, to pay 


him for making a well of a mode- 


rate depth: Beſides the advantage 


of having his catile under his eye; 
and of preventing their ſtraggling 
away, as they ſometimes do, In- 
numerable are the accidents to 
which a ſtock are expoſed, by go- 


ing to watering places, in winter, 


without a driver, as they common- 


ly do :. And oftentimes by means 
of ſnow and ice, the difficulty is ſo 


- Great, as to diſcourage them; the 


in this ab- 


Some have 


| 
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conſequence is, that they fuffer for 
want of drink, and the owner is 
ignorant of it. 


All theſe things 
plead ſtrongly in favour of the 
mode of watering I have here 


recommended.—They ſhould not. 
be let out, even when the ground is 
bare: For what they Yet will cauſe. 
them to winter the worſe. 


> { 
There ſhould be more yards than 
one to a barn, where divers ſorts: 
of cattle are kept. The - ſheep 


_ ſhould have a yard by themſelves, 


at leaſt ; and the young ſtock an- 


other, that they may be % con- 


fined to ſuch fodder as the farmer 
can afford them. But the princi- 
pal yard may be for the cows,'oxen, 
calves and horſes. And the water 
from the well may be led into each 
of theſe yards. 0: et 

If the ſoil of the yard be clay, or. 


a pan of very hard earth, it will be. 
the more fit for the purpoſe of 


making manure, as the excrements 


of the cattle will not be ſo apt to 


ſoak deep into it. Otherwiſe a lay- 
er of clay or marle ſhould be laid 
on, to retain the ſtale, and the waſh, 


of the dung, which otherwiſe. 


would be almoſt entirely loſt. 


Some farmers ſeem well pleaſed | 
to have a waſh run away from 


their barns upon. the contiguous 
ſloping lands. But they are not 


aware how much they loſe by it. 
A ſmall quantity of land, by means 


of it, may be made rich. But the 


quantity of manure that is expend-. 


ed in doing it, ii otherwiſe employ- 
ed, might be vaſtly more wn Mt 
tageous ; eſpecially if it were ſo eon- 
fined as to be incorporated with a 
variety of abſorbent and diſſolva- 
ble ſubſtances; and afterwards laid 
on thoſe parts of che farm where it 


is moſt wanted, 


It is beſt that a barn-yard ſhould - 


be on the ſouth fide of a barn, It 
being lels ſhaded, manure will 


| make the faſter, as it will be free 
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from froſt a greater part of ,the 


year, and conſequently have a long- 
er time to ferment in. 
of the cattle will alſo mix the ma- 
terials the more, which are thrown 
into the yard, and wear them to 


ieces, ſo that they will become 


ſhort and fine, 

' After the yard is cleaned in the 
ſpring, the farmer ſhould embrace 
tha firit leiſure he has, to ſtore it 
with a variety of materials for mak- 
ing manure, For this purpole, he 
may cart into it ſwamp- mud, 
clay, brick-duſt, ſtraw, thatch, fern, 
weeds, leaves of trees, turfs, marſh- 
mud, eel-graſs,flats, or even ſand and 
loam. If he cannot get all theſe 
kinds of rubbiſh, he may take ſuch 
of them as are the moſt eaſily ob- 
tained. Any of theſe ſubſtances, 
being mixed with the dung and 


ſtale of cattle, will become good. 


manure, But ſome regard may be 
had to the nature of the ſoil on 
which'the manure is to be laid, If 


it be clay, the leſs clay and the more 


brick-duſt and ſand will be proper: 
If a ſandy ſoil, clay, mud, and 
flats will be better ingredients. 
-All the materials above mention- 
ed, and many more that might be 


named, will in one year become 


good manure, by being mixed with 
the excrements of the cattle, and 
prevent the waſte of them. And 
this is thought, by the beſt writers 


on huſbandry, to be the cheapeſt 


method a farmer can take to ma- 
nure his lands, conſidering the 
ſmall coſt of the materials made in- 
to manure. 

If water ſhould ſtand long in 
any part of the yard, the manure 
muſt. be raked out of the Wa- 
ter, and heaped round the bor- 
ders of the puddle, that it may be 
dry. For there will be no fer- 
mentation where there is too much 
wetneſs: The materials will not 


diſſolve, but ſour. As theſe heaps 
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grow dry, the water ſhould be ſcoop- 


ed up, and thrown upon them 
from time to time, This will in- 


creaſe the fermentation in the heaps, 
and they will grow mellow the faſt- 
er. It will be of ſervice to ſhovel 


the whole of the manure into heaps, 
a few days before it is carted out, 
as it will bring on a briſk fermenta— 
tion, and make it fitter to be laid 
upon the land, Or if ſhovelling 
be thought too laborious, turning 
it up with a plough will be advan-' 
tageous. 


\ 3 
BEANS, a kind of pulſe much 


uſed as food, both for man and 
beaſt. The ſorts of beans are nu- 
merous almoſt beyond account. 
But thoſe which are moſt cultivat . 
ed in this part of the world are, the 
Engliſh bean, to which the name 
windfor is applied, the caſe:knife 
bean, the canada bean, the cran- 
berry bean, the ſhort bean, and the 
white bean cultivated in fields. 

Engliſh beans require a moiſt 
and ſtrong ſoil, Nothing that I 
know of will flouriſh better in a 


{tiff clay. They ſhould be plant= 


ed as early as poſſible in the ſpring, 
In Europe they ſow. them in Feb. 
ruary. There is no danger of their 
being hurt by a fmall degree of 


| froſt, if they ſhould happen to 


come up early. In Europe ſome 
ſow them in the broad caſt way: 
But the drill method is better, on 


account of hoeing between the 


rows, as they will need hoeing. 


When they are about a yard high, ' 


the tops ſhould be broken off, in 
the ſame manner as tobacco, When 
the firſt crop is all 1 the 
ſtalks ſhould be cut off cloſe to the 


ground, excepting thoſe on which 
| ſeed is left to grow more perfectly 


ripe. The ſuckers will raiſe from 
the roots, and give another green 
crop late in the fall. I have had a 


1 
„ 


plentiful ſecond crop fit for the 5 . 
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ble in November: But they will 
not be ripe. 5 

A ſmaller Engliſh bean, called 
the horſe bean, and uſed to feed 
horſes, 1 have attempted to culti. 
vate. I planted them on a rich 
clayey loam, made mellow. The 
Pans grew finely, and bloſſomed ; 
Hut bore no fruit at all, though the 


plants appeared in a healthy ſlate. 


through the ſummer. But I made 
only one experiment: Poſhbly, 
others might have better ſucceſs. 

' The as, -knife bean is ſo called, 
becauſe the pod is ſhaped like that 
inſtrument, and of nearly the ſame 


ſize. The green pods, half grown, 


are excellent food. This bean, 
as all other of the running kind, 
are produced in great plenty by the 


help of hog dung, with a little 


mixture of ' aſhes; They ripen 
rather late'; but a ſufficient quan- 
tity of them for ſeed are uſually 
ripened. They are a tender plant, 
and ſhould not be put into the 


n till after the middle of May. 


The poles for them to climb upon 
may be ſet at the time when the 
ſeed is put in, or afterwards, as 
may be moſt convenient. They 
are amazingly productive. A buſh- 
el of pods may be had from one or 
two poles. 9 ; TS TOR CRT Eos 4 0h Wee © br 


Canada beans have no running 


vines. They ripen early and are 
fruitful. They are oblong ſhaped, 
and of various colours, ſpeckled, 


white with black eyes, cream-col-. 


oured, '&c. The pads are not ſo 
tender as to be good for eating, un- 
leſs when they are very young. 
Theſe, and all other of the buſh 
kind, grow beſt in the drill way. 
The cranberry-bean is ſo called 
from the reſemblance it bears, when 
ripe, to that fruit. The vines grow 
luxuriantly, and abound with leaves, 
ſo that ſtrong poles are required to 
ſupport them. They do not ripen 


quite ſo well as might be wiſhed in 


_— 
the molt northern parts of New; 
England; but they are more fruit- 
ful than any other that I'bave met 
with. The green pods are ſweet, 


The ſhort bean is fo called from 
its ſhape. Many grow in one 
ſhort pod, and each looks as if it 
were cut off ſquare at one or both. 
ends. The excellency of this kind 
of bean is, that the pad is fit for 
eating when the bean has got its 
full growth. But the pods are lia- 
ble te be hurt by a black ruſt, if 
they are expoſed much to the ſun 3 


when they grow in a ſhady place. 
-Planted with Indian corn, they 
grow extremely well, and are fit to 
eat green till ſome time after the 
firſt autumnal froſts. f 


4 grow beſt on a dry and warm 
ſoil; but moderately rich. The 
Way to harveſt them is, to pull 


them up by the roots, a ſhort time 


before the firſt froſt is expected, 
and let them lie on the field. The 
green ones will ſoon ripen, and 
eſcape injury from the froſt, They 
muſt be gathered in and ſecured, 
before they begin to ſhatter out of 


the pods. —The haum, or vines of 


beans, ſhould not be waſted, but 
carefully preſerved: They are a ſort 


will eat them. | 
BEER, a pleaſant drink made 
with malt and hops. It is diſtin- 


guiſhed from ale by having a great- 


er quantity of hops, whence it is 
more bitter, and will keep longer. 
And beer that is made of the high- 
eſt dried malt has the name of porter. 


direction of thoſe who undertake 
large breweries. It is much to be 
wiſhed that many ſuch were car- 


. 
* 


cy 
t- * 


ried on in this country, Where 


tender, ang a very luſcious kind of 
om 1 


though they will be freſh and fair. 


The field white beans common - 


of fodder which ſheep are very 
fond of, though no other creature | 


Much has been publiſhed for the 
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ley for making malt can be ſo eafi- | 


ly raiſed. The uſe of ardent ſpir- 
its, which are more coſtly, and leſs 
wholeſome than beer, might thus 
be leſſened. They who are diſpoſ- 
ed to undertake brewing, may ſup- 
ply themſelves with volumes on 
the ſubject.— I ſhall only under- 
take to direct farmers, who may be 
diſpoſed to brew for their own con- 
ſumption. | 
Almoſt any - houſeholder may 
brew, without putting himſelf to 
much, if any, charge for an appara- 
tus, Inſtead of a large copper, 
which is neceſſary in a brew houſe, 
a large kettle or two may anſwer 
the purpoſes of heating the water, 
and boiling the wort: Hogſhead 
and barrel tubs, and other veſlels, 
may ſerve for maſhing tubs, backs, 
coolers, and tuns. a 
The water uſed for making beer, 
or ale, ſhould be ſoft, and ſuch as 
is fit for waſhing. For this will 
better penetrate the malt, and cauſe 
it to diſcharge its ſpirituous vir- 
tue. Some recommend throwing 


| a ſpoonful of ſalt into a kettle full, 


which will cauſe any foulneſs con- 
tained in the water to riſe to the 
ſurface when it boils, which may 
be ſkimmed off. When the water 
is very good this will be needleſs. 
But let the water be ever ſo pure, 
a little bran, or malt, ſhould be 
thrown upon the top while it is 
heating; to be taken off when the 
water begins to boil. If malt be 
uſed, throw it into the maſh tub. 
The deſign of thus covering the 
water is, to prevent the beſt, moſt 
ſubtil and volatile particles of the 
water 28 or going 
off in ſteam. The water, for the 
ſame reaſon, ſhould but juſt boil ; 
after which it ſhould not be left to 
cool gradually, as the eyaporation 
would be too great: But as much 
cold water ſhould be thrown in, 
and mixed with it in the maſh tub, 


the reſt, and 
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a$ will bring it to the right temper, 


perhaps about three gallons to ha 
a barrel. For the malt ſhould net 


be ſcalded, but ſteeped in Water, as 
Warm as it can be without ſcalding; 
becauſe the ſcalding of the malt 


would rather cloſe up its pores, and 
prevent its impregnating the Water 

with its fy much as it will . 
be in a tepid menſtruum. It will 
alſo render it glutinous and adheſive, 
ſo that the water will not have a 
free paſſage through it. 
The maſh tub ſhould have a 
cock, or a tap and fauſet fixed into 
its bottom, and the hole covered 
within with a little flat ſhaped baſ- 
ket, faſtened with nails, that it may 
not get out of place by the maſhing, 
and a cloſe raining cloth may be. 


| put over it, and faſtened in the 


ſame manner. 

The water being in the maſh. 
tub, one perſon ſhould put in the 
malt by little and little, and another 
ſhould ſtir it about with a flick or 
paddle, that jt may not remain in 
lumps, or fail of being thoroughly 
wetted, This is all the ſtirring that 
is needful. For too much ſtirrin 
would cauſe the malt to 9am 1 
as not to give a free paſſage to the 
water that is to paſs through it. 
Some of the laſt of the malt, in- 
ſtead of being ſtirred into he wa- 
ter, ſnould be ſtrowed looſely over 
the ſurface, to ſerve. as a coat for 
revent. the copious, 

ſſing away of the ſpirit in ſteams. 
Beſides, the tub ſhould: be cloſely 
covered with ſacks, or other cloths, | 
that none of the ſteam may eſcape. 
In this ſituation it ſhould ſtand for 
two or three hours. Then with a 
ſmall ſtream draw off the wort, up- 
on a handful or two of hops, into 


the back, which is placed under the. 


maſh tub, Fill with water again, 
and maſh; in half an hour run it off; 
in the mean while be pouring hot 


water into the maſh as it is ri TY 
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It ſhould be poured in on that fide 
of the tub which is moſt diſtant 
from the cock, or ſo that all the 
malt may be waſhed with it as 
equally as poſſible, This water 


may be almoſt or quite boiling, as | 
mixing it with that in the tub, will 


ſo cool it as to prevent ſcalding. 
Continue thus to pour in water and 
run it aff, till you have the quanti- 
ty in the back which you deſign for 

our ſtrong ale or beer. Then 
ſtop the cock, and fill the grains 
with a ſufficient quantity of cold 


water, for {mall beer, or it may be 


hot if the weather is cold, ſo that 
there be no danger of ſouring. Let 
it ſtand, covered as before, and boil 
your firſt run. When it has boil- 


ed ſmartly for half an hour, put in 


ers hops, and boil it another half 
10ur, or till it breaks or curdles, 
as it will when it is ſufficiently 
boiled. Or you may put your 
hops into a thin coarte linen bag, 
leaving room for them to ſwell, 
and boil them the firſt half hour in 


the wort, which I take to be a bet- 


ter method. | 
When your wort is boiled e- 
nough, ſtrain it into your coolers, 
in which the thinner it lies the bet- 
ter, as it will cool the faſter. 
The next thing is to put the 
wort into the tun, an open veſſel, 
to ferment. If very fine and clear 
drink 1s defired, the ſediments in the 
coolers ſhould be left behind, and 
ſtrained through a flannel bag: For 


the leſs the grounds go into the 


tan, the purer the beer may be ex- 


pected to be in the caſk, and the 


more eaſily fined. ; 


+ That which is intended for long 
keeping, ſhould be almoſt or quite 
cold, before it is put into the tun, 
| becauſe a flow fermentation will be 
moſt proper for it. But ale, or 
\ ſmall beer, for ſpeedy ule, may be 

put up a little warm. | 


* 
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| a pint of which is enough for a bar- 


rel. If the fermentation- be too 

ſlow, beat in the yeſt once or twice, 
but not oftener, leſt the drink 
- ſhould be injured by it. | 


will purify itſelf, by throwing up the 
lighter parts to the top in a white 
curled foam, and precipitating the 
heavier and fouler parts to the bot- 


off into the caſks in which it is to 


be kept: Which ſhould ſtand with 


tne bungs open, till the fermenta- 


full, not by pouring in that which 


beer kept in a veſſel by itſelf. Thus 


it will throw off the yeſt, and de- 
poſit a dreggy part ſufficient for the 
beer to feed upon in the caſk. Re- 


ſerving the yeſt for uſe, bung the 


October, the bungs ſhould not be 


the vent holes: For the coming of 
warm weather will cauſe a new 
fermentation, This being over, 
keep the caſks well ſtopped till 
September following : Then fine 


if it be not pretty fine. 
But for ales and {mall beers, it 
may anſwer well enough, to omit 


from the coolers directly into the 
caſks; obſerving to keep them full, 
that they may purge themſelves of 
the yeſt. e 
Butt-beer of the ſtrongeſt kind, 
takes eight buſhels of malt for a 
barrel. But a ſmaller quantity will 
make a pleaſanter and wholeſomer 
drink. 
make a barrel and a half of good 
{mall 


Then ſtir in your barm, or yeſt, 


ſtrong ale ; or fix barrels of 


Is eg 


In two or three days the beer 


tom. It ſhould then be tapped juſt 
above the lees, and, having taken, 
off the yeſt, the beer muſt be drawn 


tion ceales, and be kept conſtantly: 


runs over with the yeſt at the bung 
hole; but with ſome of the ſame 


caſks'cloſe as ſoon as the working 
ceaſes, If the brewing be done in 


taken out till ſpring. Then open 


it with iſinglals, firſt racking it off, 


the tunning, and remove the wort 


The ſame eee will 
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ECEIPT for brewing for à private. | 
\ 4 | | | and fill your half barrel, 


; Jud: $1 * 4 
Take four buſhels of malt, and 


from ten ounces to a pound of, 


hops, as you wiſh your beer to be 
more or leſs bitter. Brew accord- 
ing to the above, method. You 
will have one barrel of good ale, 
and another of ſmall beer, For the 
ſmall beer half a pound of hops will 
be enough. Some uſe, the hops 
that have been boiled before: But 
freſh hops will. be far better and 
% ͤ ↄ²² 19 7G 
Serruct BEER. 1 | 
Take a; ſufficient quantity of 
ſpruce boughs ; boil them in water 
x Ka half an hour, or till the out- 
ward {kin, or rind, peels off: Strain 
the liquor, and ſtir in at the rate 
of two quarts of molaſſes to half a 
barrel. Work it with beer- grounds, 
or emptyings ; or rather with yeſt. 
| Inſtead of ſpruce ſome uſe juni- 
er, and prefer it, It is the low 
| ies, commonly called ſavin. A 
little wheat bran ſhould be boiled 
in this beer, to give it a briſkneſs. 
Morassks BEER; 


according to a method ſaid to be 


practiſed in Philadelphia. ; 

« Take five pounds of molaſſes, 
halfa pint of yeſt, and a ſpoonful 
of powdered race ginger : Put 
theſe ingredients into your veſſel, 
and pour on them two gallons of 
ſcalding hot, ſoft and clear water : 
Shake them well till it ferments ; 
and add thirteen gallons of the ſame 
water cold, to fill up the caſk : Let 
the liquor | ferment about twelve 
hours, then bottle it of, with a 
raiſin or two in each bottle.” 

A good HoustnoLD BEER. 
Take a heaped half peck of 
wheat. bran, ' and three or four 
ounces of hops : Boil them a quar- 
ter of an hour in fiſteen gallons of 


clear water : Strain it through a 


cloſe ſieve, and ſweeten it.with twg..: 


things. 


quarts of molaſſes ; Cool it quick 
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till it is no warmer than new milk, 
Warm 
water may be uſed to fill up the 
caſk if needful. Leave the bung 
out for 24 hours, that the drink 
may work, and throw off the yeſt, 
and it will be fit for uſe. About 
the fourth or fifth day, bottle off 
what remains in the veſſel, eſpecial- 
ly if the weather be hot, that it may 
not turn ſour, or ſtate, If the caſk 
be new, or not before uſed for beer, 
apply yeſt or beer-grounds to fer- 


ment it: Otherwiſe it will not be 


neceſſary. 


Ihe practice which is 3 


in this country, of fermenting our 
ſmall drinks, with the ſediments, or 
dregs of the ſame, ought to be laid 
aſide. For this is undoubtedly the 
fouleſt, and moſt unwholeſome ex- 
crement of liquor. Practice is apt 
to reconcile the minds of people to 
the moſt abſurd and unwholeſome 
Would not a man be con- 
ſidered as infane, who ſhould take 


the emptyings of cyder, and put it 


into his new cyder to ferment it 7 


But how much better a practice is 


it, to ferment our ſmall beers in 
this manner, with the ſediments of 
ſmall beer ? It is true, that yeſt is 
allo an excrementitious part; but 
that which is white, is evidently 
far lighter, and freer from filth, © 
and contains much of the volatile 
and ſpirituous parts. As I had rath- 
er receive the breath or perſpira- 
tion of cattle into my body, than 
their dung, or ſtale, ſo I preier the 
white ſcum in my drink to the pon- 
derous dregs of liquors. 5 
Io mend diſorders in beer, and 
improve it, the London and coun- 
try brewer gives the following di- 


rectio ns. 


To cure a butt of roby beer. Mix 

two handfuls of bean- flour with one 

hand ful of ſalt, and ſtir it in. | 
To feed a butt of beer —Bake' a 


rye-loaf well nutmeged, put it in 


pieces 


1 
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# pieces into a narrow bag of hops, | powder four ounces; Put itt yBitr 
"iy arch ſome wheat, NEE ut 40 ug | op firſt, with the pieces of 2 ] 
" into the caſk at the bung: hole. nd then mix your two powders I 
ot TD cure muſty drint.— Run it | and loaf ſugar in fame of the ale of L 
through ſonie hops that have been | beer, and pout all in immediately 
' boiling in ſtrong wort, and after- | after the pot and chalk, ſtirrin l 
wards work it with two parts of | them well about with 4 Taff, an { 
new beer, to one of the muſty old. | bung down © © t 
This is called vamping, and is a] Some put theſe into ale quickly 2 
cure for muſty, or ſtinking beer. after it Has done working; others ] 
To feed and give a find flavbur to a | will tack off their October or March 1 
barrel of beer. Put ſix ſea-bHcuits | beer into another caſk, and then t 
into a bag of hops, and put all into | put in thefe . . and ſtir it L 
the caſk. - well with a ſtaff : Or give the f 
To fine beer in twenty four ours. | veſſel a roll of, two, that the bottom 
Put itt a piece of ſoft chalk burnt, | may be turned up. You rflay tap it 1 
about the bigneſs of two hen's eggs, af x week's end: You will habe à \ 
which will diſturb the liquor, and | clear wholeſorhe ale or beer... t 

cauſe it afterwards to be fine, and | BEES; an induſtrious and profit- | 
draw off briſk-to'the laſt, though it | able ſpecies of inſects. Rufal econ- £ 
were flat before. This will do for | omy is incomplete where bees are i 
a kilderkin; or half barrel; | wanting. The coft of 1 i 
To fine and feed butt. beer. Cut them is nothing; arid the care tha , 
Mi ifinglaſs into ſmall pieces, and ſoak | is required about them is but tri- 0 
it in ſome ſtale beer; then boil ſug- | fling. 55 OR. 8 
ar in ſmall beer or ale to a thin | There ate three ſorts of bees in a il | 
; and mix it with ſome of the | hive: 1. The bee, which is t 
ifinglaſs-beer, which put into a butt | larger, and of a brighter r, than a 
pf beer; ſtirring it briſkly together. | the reſt. Her bufinefs is to con- 1 

It will fine and preſerve the drink duct the new ſwarm, and lay eggs | 
__ welt. 24 0 in the cells for a new brood : And C 
Ui! To recover a hilderkin of flale fall | her _ is ſo great that ſhe t 
ter. Put two ounces of good hops, | brings forth many thouſarids of 1 
and one pound of mellow fat chalk. | young ones in a year. 2. The 9 
broke into a dozen pieces, in at the | drones, which have no ftings, are a 
"Wa bung-hele, and ſtop it up cloſe. It | of a darker colour than the reſt, f 
wilt prove ſound and pleaſant to | and are ſuppoſed to be the males. 1 
the laſt. g. The honey bees, of working bee, 1 
To Ane a hilderkin' of ale or beer, | which are by far more numerous 1 
and preſerve the fame ſound and | than the other two kindes. P 
AL for à long tine. —Take a A; bee-houſe ſhould be ſituated t 
arge handful of hops, boiled in a at a good diſtance from places 8 
firſt wort only half an hour, and | where cattle are kept, eſpecially t 
dried; half a d of loaf fugar | from hogſties, hen and dove houſes, 0 
diſſolved in ſome of the ale or beer; and remote from filth and dung- | 
one pound of chalk broke in ſix | hills. It ſhould be defended from c 
pieces; the white part of oyſter- high winds on all fides, ſo far as i 
ſhells, calcined in a clear charcoal | may be, conſiftently with admitting l 
fire to a whiteneſs, and the ſtems of f the heat of the fun, The houſe 1 
tobaceo pipes, that have been uſed | ſhould be open to the ſouth, or F 

and are burnt” againy of each in | fouth weſt; and the barkfide ſhould | 


be 


\ 
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be very. tight; with a tight roof | placed nine inches abovethe mouths 


projettin g, that driving rains may 
not injure the bees. If ſnow lodges 
upon or about the hives, it ſhould 
be bruſhed off without delay, The 
bench on which the hives. ſtand, 
ſhould be a little canting out wards, 


that if wet ſhould fall on it it may 


run off without entering the hives, 
Mr. Bromwich propoſes, „that a 


bee-houſe be boarded in front; and 


that the backſide ſhould confift of 
three doors, which opened, give a 
full view of the hives, and give op- 
portunity to aſſiſt or lift them. All 
ſeams are to be ſtopped; which 
would admit inſfetts, 8 which 
the houſe is often to be bruſhed. 

& If the houſe ſhould be in dan- 


ger of being too hot, when thus 


incloled, it may be occaſionally 
ſhaded with boughs of trees. As 
winter approaches, all the ſeams 


of the houſe are „ with 


clay. In very cold climates, the 


houſe ſhould be filled with ſtraw, 


to keep the bees warm, watching 
againſt mice, and removing the 
ſtraw.in the ſpring. 6 
Cut a hole through the front, 
of the ſame ſize as the mouth of 
the lower hive, and directly againſt 
it. Under this paſſage, en a level 
with the floor, is a lighting board, 
at the mouth of each hive, of about 
five inches long, and three wide. 


It is a little ſhelf for the bees to | 


land upon after their excurſions, 
Theſe being ſeparate, not in one 
piece of the length of the houſe, is 
to prevent intercourſe between col- 
ony and colony. But more eſſen- 
tial to prevent mice, ſnails, and 
other intruders. Theſe alighting 
boards are ſometimes painted of 


different colours, to direct each 


bee to his home more readily, A 
long ſhelving board ſhould be plac- 
ed over the alighting boards, to 
ſhelter the bees in a rainy time, It 


ſhould be twelve inches wah, and 


of the hives.” 

Broom clover and muſtard are 
ſaid to afford bees. an excellent paſ- 
ture; and they appear very fond 
of the flowers of poppies. | Gar- 
dens, and any places where flowers 
abound, and eſpecially where there 
is a ſucceſſion of flowers through 
the greater part of the year, are 
moſt favourable to them : For they 
undoubtedly draw the principal 
part of their honey ſrom the necta- 
ria of flowers. Fields of buck- 
wheat are good, as they continue 
in bloom for a long time, In 
Germany they move their bee- 
hives in boats to the neighbouring 
fields of buck wheat. 
Bees are wont to ſend out new © 
ſwarms in May and June. Much 
has been written concerning the 
management of them on theſe oc- 
caſions. But the new mode of 
managing them renders all this un- 
neceſſary. It is this: Let the bee- 
houſe be made ſo tall as to admit 
three tier of hives, one above an- 

- other. The hives ſhould not be 
tall ſhaped, but rather broad and 
ſhort, that they may take up leſs 

room. A hive of ſuch dimenſions 
as to be equal to a cube of 1g inches, 
will be ſufficiently capacious. Mr. 


10 inches deep, and from 12 to 14 
broad in the inſide. If hives be made 
larger, the ſwarms will not multi- 
ply ſo faſt. An under hive is made 
with a round hole through the top 
of three inches diameter, covered 
with a ſliding ſhutter. Each hive 
or box ſhould have a paſlage at the 
bottom for the bees to paſs in and 
out, 4 or 5 inches long, and about 
one third of an inch deep. One of 
theſe hives ſhould be placed di- 
realy under an 1 hive, be- 
fore they are diſpoſed to fend out 
a new {warm. This will prevent 


the going out of a ſwarm, and fave 
| trouble 


Therley dire&s that they ſhould be 
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trouble and watching : For inſtead | care to preſerve ; ſuch as have but 
of ſwarming when the upper hive | little honey, and a good number of 
is full, they will build and depoſit | bees, by means of a cold and dry 
their honey in the one that is be- | ſpring, yet in all probability may 
low : And when that is full, let | prove an excellent ſtock, and may 
them find another beneath it; they | be worth conſideration,” | | 
will take poſſeſſion of the lower- 6 The beſt method of ſupplying 
' moſt, It is their manner always to | bees with food, is by ſmall canes, 
begin at the top, and build down- | or troughs ef into their 
wards. For another method of | hives ; and beginning in March 
management, ſee Cohite's collateral | when they begin to breed, and fit 
Bee Boxes. ; on their young, it muſt be daily 
When the top hive is well filled | continued, till the ſeaſon affords 
with honey, it may be diſcovered | them eaſe and proviſion abroad. 
by lifting it, or more accurately by « Honey is not only the beſt, but 
weighing it gently with a ſteelyard, the moſt natural of all food, and 
ina cool morning, when the bees | will go much further mixed well 
are ſtiff, and not apt to come out. | with a moderate quantity of good 
When a hive is taken up, there | ſweet wort. Some preſcribe toaſts 
is no need of murdering the poor | of bread ſopped in ſtrong ale, and 
inſects with fire and brimſtone, as | put into the hive, whereof they 
has been the ufual practice: Only | will not leave one crumb remain- 
drive in the ſhutter, and run athin | ing.” | 0 | | 
long knife round, to part it from Mr. Therley advifes when ſtocks 
that which is below it; ſlip the hive | of bees are weak, to double them, 
off upon a ſmooth piece of board, | which he thinks the moſt effectual 
or ſlide the board under, and carry | way of preſerving them in com- 
the hive into your dwelling houſe, | mon hives. He does it by the 
which you may do in a cool morn- | help of a fume, or opiate, which 
ing without any danger from their | will ſo ſtupify them for a time that 
ſtings. Lay the hive upon its ſide, | they may be handled at pleaſure. 
and have a viindow of the room | Having done this, the queen muſt 
open. As the fun gets up, and the | be ſearched for and killed. And 
air grows warmer, they will quit | examine whether the ftock to 
the hive, and go into the hive next | which you intend to join the bees 
tothe place whence they were tak- | of another, have honey enough to 
en. When you take out the honey, | maintain the bees of both: It 
which ſhould be done ſpeedily, the | ſhould weigh 20 pounds. | 
bees that are found among the hon- « The narcotick, or ſtupifying 
ey, ſtiff and unable to fly, ſhould | fume, is made with the large muſh- 
be thrown into a tub of water. | room, commonly known by the 
They will ſoon recover their activ- | name bunt, puckfiſt, or frog-cheeſe, 
ity, and go after their companions, | It is of a brown colour, turns to 
Some practiſe feeding bees. But, ns, and is exceeding light. 
fays one, „There is but little uſe | Put one of theſe pucks into a large 
in it, becauſe thoſe which have | paper ; preſs it therein to two thirds, 
not a good ſtock of honey to ſerve or half its former bulk, and tie it 
them through the winter, are not | up very cloſe : Then put it into an 
fit to keep.” —He adds, There are | oven, after the bread has been 
ſome ſtocks of bees in the ſpring | drawn, and let it remain there all 
time, that may ſeem worthy of our | night ; When it is dry enough to 
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hold fire, it is fit for uſe, The man- . 


ner of uſing it is thus: 
« Cutoff a piece of the puck, as 
large as a hen's egg, and fix it in 


the end of a ſmall ſtick lit for that 


purpoſe, and ſharpened at the oth- 
er end, which place ſo that the 
puck may hang near the middle of 
an empty hive, This hive muſt be 
ſet with the mouth upwards—near 
the ſtock you intend to take. This 
being done, ſet fire to the puck, and 
immediately place the ſtock of bees 
over it, tying a cloth round the 
hives, that no ſmoke may come 
forth. In a minute's time, you 
will hear the bees fall like drops of 
hail, into the empty hive, You 
may then beat the top of the hive 
gently with your hand, to get as 
many of them as you can: After 
this, looſing the cloth, lift the hiye 
off to a table, knock it ſeveral times 
againſt the table, ſeveral more bees 
will tumble out, and perhaps the 
queen among them. She x5 as is 
one of the laſt that falls. If ſhe is 
not there, ſearch for her among the 
main body in the empty hive, 
ſpreading them for this purpoſe on 
a"table,! + 47 5 oh 
4 You muſt proceed in the ſame 
manner with 4 other hive, with 
the bees of which theſe are to be u- 
nited. One of the queens being 
ſecured, you muſt put the bees of 
both hives together, mingle them 
thoroughly, and drop them among 
the combs of the hive which they 
are intended to inhabit. When 
they are all in, cover it with a pack- 
ing or coarſe cloth, which will ad- 
mit air, and let them remain ſhut 
up all that night, and the next day. 
Vou will ſoon be ſenſible they are 
awaked from their ſleep. | 
The ſecond night after their 
union, in the duſk of the evening, 
gently remove the cloth from off 
the mouth of the hive, and the bees 


. — CCI = 


will immediately ſally forth with a 
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great noiſe : But being too late they 
will ſoon return. Then keep them 
confined for three or four days, af- 
ter which the door may be left 
open,” wy 7 
It is convenient to have a pane 
of glaſs in each hive, in order to 
watch the motions of the bees, and 
to know by inſpection when is the 
right time to take up a hive. The 


| Reverend Mr. White ſays, In the 


back part you muſt cut a hole with 


a rabbet in it, in which you are to 


fix a pane of the cleareſt and beſt 
crown-glaſs, about five inches in 
length, and three in breadth, and 
faſten it with putty. Let the top 


of the glaſs be placed as high as the 


roof within-fide, that you may ſee 


the upper part of the combs, where 


the bees with their riches are, moſt. 
ly placed. You will, by this means, 
be better able to judge of their ſtate 
and ſtrength, than if your glaſs was 
fixed in the middle. The glaſs 
muſt be covered with a thin piece 
of board, by way of ſhutter, Which 
may be made to hang by a ſtring, 
or turn upon a nail, ar ſlide fide- 
ways between two mouldings. 
Such as are deſirous of ſeeing more 
of the bees' works, may make the 
glaſs as large as the box will admit, 
without weakening it too much. Or 
they may add a pane of glaſs on 
the top, which mult like wiſe be cov- 
ered with a ſhutter, faſtened down 
with Pegs to prevent accidents. 
„ Be careful to faſten the ſhut- 
ter-ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that no light 
may enter ; for the bees ſeem to 
look upon ſuch light as a hole, or 


breach in their houſe, and on that - 
account may not ſo well like their 


habitation.” 8 
BEET, a well known: eſculent 

roak: 5 

There is a ſea beet which grows 

in ſalt marſhes; and a white beet 

cultivated in gardens for the ſake 


[ of its leaves, which are ſometimes 
beg ulſed 
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uſed in ſoups. The foot is ſmall, 


and commonly hard and tough. 


But the ſort which is moſt valua- 
ble is the red beet, with a large, 


yramidal, fleſhy root; the leaves 


of which are large, thick and juicy. 
The larger theſe roots grow, the 


more tender they are; and the deep- 
er their colour, the better. 


Beets require a mellow and 


warm ſoil, moderately rich, and 
well pulverized to a good depth. 
For as they naturally run deep, in 
Mallow ground they will be ſhort, 
ſtringy, and irregular ſhaped. 


' Beets ſhould be ſown early, A 


| Loop method is, to {et the ſeeds in 
uares of about eight ornine inches, 


If a fourth part of the ſeeds ſhould 


fail, the crop will not be leſſened. 
When the ſeeds are ſtrong and 
good, they are apt to come up 
double. In this cafe they ſhould 
be ſingled while they are young. 
Otherwiſe it may be expected that 
the roots will be ſmall, and ſome- 
times twiſted about each other. 
Thoſe which are taken out may be 
tranſplanted ; but they are not fo 
apt to make good roots. 
The ground ſhould be hoed 
two or three times, after which the 
leaves will ſo cover the ground, as 
to ſtop the further growth of weeds. 
The under leaves may be broken 


off towards fall, and thrown to the 


Twine, which are very fond of 
them. This will nbt injure the 
roots at all; for if they are left on, 


they will ſoon decay: 
The roots ſhould be taken up be- 


fore any ſevere froſt comes ; none 
of the fibrous roots ſhould be taken 


away; nor the head cut very cloſe. | 


In this ſtate alſo, they ſhould be 
boiled, that none of their rich juice 
may eſcape. 1 

They may be uſed in autumn, 
and kept good all winter. But if 
any froſt touches them, though they 
will not preſently rot, they will be- 


4 


? 
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come tough, and unfit for the ta. 
ble. And in the ſpring, their ear- 
ly ſprouting depreciates them. 
A new ſpecies of beet has late- 
ly made its appearance in this 
country. The German name of 
it is mangel wurtzel : It is common- 
ly called ſcarcity root, from an idea 
of its being a good preventive 
of ſcarcity, or ſuccedaneum for 
graſs. Like other tap rooted plants, 
it bears drought well, and produces 
abundance of leaves, which the cat- 
tle are fond of. Theſe plants have 
every appearance of beets, except- 
ing that the ſeeds are ſmaller, the 
roots much larger, and grow chief- 
ly above the ſurface of the ground. 
Ten pounds is the weight of ſome. 
that 1 have ſeen; but in a rich 
ſoil, ſome have grown to two feet 


in circumference. The leaves may 


be frequently ſtripped off, to feed 
cattle and ſwine, which does not 
appear to injure the roots at all, but 
rather to increaſe their growth. 

' BIDENS, a tool recommended 
by Mr. Tull, with an eye and 
helve like a hand-hoe. ' Inſtead of 
a blade, it has two prongs, two 
inches, or two and a half aſunder, 
and fix inches long, ſteeled at the 
ends. The uſes of it are, to take up 
weeds ſtrongly rooted, and to looſ- 
en the ſoil among plants, without 
wounding their roots. It was in- 
vented and uſed by the Romans. 


BIRD. GRA8S8, uſually known 


in this country by the name 
| Tt acquir- 
ed this name by being ſuppoſ- 
ed. to be brought to a piece of 
meadow in Dedham, by ducks, and 
other wild water-fowl. Mr. Roque, 
an ingenious Frenchman, tells us, 
He has found by experiment, that 


this graſs thrives beſt on the drieſt 


land.” But if it did ſo in England, 
where he has cultivated it, I doubt 
whether it will do ſo in this coun- 


try, where the heat of the ſun in 


_ ſummer, 
. 4 
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tons of hay on an acre. 


veins of animals, It conſiſts of 


meaſure, to the blood of fowls, and 


BLO 


ſummer, is ſo much greater. The | 
fowl-meadow, where its growth is 
moſt natural, is a low wet ſoil, and 
ſo miry that carts cannot well go on 
it : And from thence it has been 
propagated into many ſwampy 
places. But Mr, e tells us, 
« It grew two feet and a half the 

firſt year, in a dry ſoil ; four feet 
the ſecond year: That at every 
joint it ſends out branches, which 
will ſtrike root wherever they 
touch the ground : That on taking a 
full grown plant of this graſs out of 
the ground, it was found capable of 
being divided into twenty ſmaller 


roots, or off-ſets ; that thele off-ſets, | 


though taken thus from the root 
even in the beginning of July, will 
bear ſeed the 1 year.” 

Mr. Eliot thinks drained ſwamps 
are a very proper ſoil for the culti- 
vation of this graſs; he allqws that 
it makes a good hay, little inferiour 
to Engliſh graſs ; and obſerves, that 
it keeps green for a long time, ſo 
that it may be mowed at any time 
from July to October; and that it 
is ſo fruitful as to produce three 


_ BLOOD, the liquor which cir- 
culates through the arteries and 


water, oil, ſalt, earth and air, all 
which ſubſtances are food for 

lants. It abounds with oil and 
Fat more than moſt bodies ; there- 
fore it may be allowed to be one 
of the richeſt manures ; and experi- 
ments have proved it to be ſo, 
It is beſt to mix it with other ſub- 
{tances before it is uſed. If a farm- 
er could get the blood of animals 
in ſufficient quantity, he might 
bring his lands to any degree of 
richneſs, He may afford to give 
a good price for the filth at flaugh- 
ter-houſes, as a large proportion of 
it is blood, —lt. is owing, in great 


other animals, which is ſpilt in back 
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yards, that what is called door dung 


is ſo valuable a manure. The 


farmer ſhould take care to have all 
his killing done in places where the 


| blood will be ſaved for manure. A 


little of it mixed with a large quan- 
tity of dirt, the ſcrapings of a yard, 
&c. will make the whole a rich 
compoſt. 4 ce 
BOG, a piece of land with a wet 
miry ſoil, or a ſwamp. Some bogs 
when they have a {ward of grafs- 
roots, will ſhake and tremble under 
the foot. Such land is unprofita- 
ble, or even a nuiſance, until it be 
drained. But after draining, it be- 
comes the beſt of ſoil, producing 
the greateſt of crops, without any 
manure, The way to drain a 
{wamp effeRually, is to paſs a ditch 
through the middle of it; and an- 
other ditch round the border, to 
cut off the ſprings which come from 
the Nanu. AF 
In order to judge whether a bog 
will pay the expenle of draining, 
the nth of the drain which will 
be neceſſary at the outlet, and its 
length, muſt be conſidered, and al- 
ſo the depth of the ſoil in the bog. 
If the ſoil be very thin, it will not 
be of ſo much value when drained. 
It will be thinner after drying than 
before ; but it ſhould have depth 
enough for the deepeſt ploughing, 
after it is dried and ſettled. See 
Eliot on Field: Huſbandry.  _ 
BROWSE, young ſprouts from 
wood, twigs of trees, and buſhes, 
In a new country, browſing is a 
conſiderable part of the food of 
cattle, They will browſe all parts 
of the year, unleſs when the ſnow is 
ſo deep they cannot wander in pur- 


ſuit of it. Late in autumn, and 


early in ſpring, much hay may be 
ſaved by turning out cattle to 
browſe. In the former part of ſum- 
mer, when the young ſhoots are in 
the moſt tender ſtate, ſome cattle 
will even grow fat upon browſe, - 
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ij Salt hay is found to give cattle an | through the inſufficiency of the v 
Wi extraordinary appetite for this kind | bull, go farrow, which is a great tc 
DN of food, l loss to the farmer, and a breach up- tl 
WY! - BUCK-WHEAT, a dark col- on the dairy ; or at beſt, the calves u 
1 0 1 oured grain, ſhaped like the ſeed of will be ſmall, and ſcarcely worth tc 
8 onions, but much larger. It yields | rearing ; as ſome of our beſt farmers a 
15 plentifully, and is ſaid to be better | are now fully convinced. A bull tl 
Wl than barley for fattening of hogs |] ſhould be three years old, before he as 
0 7 and poultry. It ſhould not be | is uſed for propagation. * 
006 ſown in this climate, till after the Croſſing the breed is accounted th 
ul i middle of May. One buſhel is e- | a matter of conſiderable importance. be 
in nough to ſeed an acre, if fown | A bull procured from ſome place al 
= broad-caſt ; leſs thats half that quan- at a conſiderable diſtance, is believ- In 
wr tity, if drilled. Le | ed to anſwer better than one that nag 
160 In the ſtate of New-York, farm- | is home bred. Gentlemen in Ire- be 
0 ers ſow it with their winter wheat land will ſome times give an enor- 1 
—_— _. about Auguſt. It affords them a | mous price for a young bull frem th 
16. 0 ripe crop in the fall, and is nodam- | ſome parts of England, ve 
Wl | age to the crop of wheat which BURN-BAKING, or burn-beat- gr 
a 8 it, and ſucceeds it.— ing, often called denſhiring, or 85 
Wi Vhen the plants are green, they | devonſhiring, from its being long 
, il are large, ab; and ſoft. Europe- practiſed in Devonſhire. The turts of 
0 8 an writers therefore greatly recom- | of ſwarded land are cut up with a it 
| mend ſowingit for a green-dreſſing, | kind of hoe, called a beating axe, lat 
and ploughing it into the ground, | which, after drying, are piled and we 


burnt. The aſhes and burnt ſoil gr 
are ſpread over the ſurface from 
whence the turfs are taken, by way 


in its moſt green and juicy ſtate. 
BULL, the male of the ox kind. 
The marks of a good one for 


ul ll 
may 
AAA 
. 
10 
100 


propagation, according to Morti- | of manure-; then ploughed in, and 
mer, are theſe, He ſhould have | mixed with the ſoil; firſt with a lar 
a quick countenance, his forehead |-ſhoal furrow, and deeper at the ſec- ys 


ond ploughing. | 
The Marquis of Tourbilly fays, 9P 
«© The paring-mattock, or beating 1 


axe, ſhould have an edge like an 


large and curled, his eyes black 
and large, his horns large, ſtraight 
and black, his neck fleſhy, his belly 


long and large, his hair ſmooth 


like velvet, his breaſt big, his 


back ſtraight and flat, his buttocks 
ſquare, his thighs round, his legs 
ſtraight, and his joints ſnort. 
One good bull will anſwer for a 
large number of cows. But to 
mend our breed of cattle, more at- 
tention ſhould be paid to the prop- 
_ erties of bulls, Thoſe which are 
not large, or notwell ſhaped, ſhould 
be caſtrated while they are young, 
that a mean race of cattle may not 
be propagated. Neither ſhould the 
ractice of ſuffering bulls that are 
| too young, to go to the cows, be 
continued, For either the cows, 


adze, of well tempered ſteel, and 
about nine inches wide ;—that the 


iron part ſhould be fix inches in 


length, growing narrower towards 
the handle ;—that the hole to re- 
ceive the handle ſhould be two 
inches in diameter ;—that the han- 
dle ſhould be of wood, about three 
feet long ;—that the inſtrument 


without the handle ſhould weigh 


from ten to twelve pounds ;—that 


the turfs raiſed will be about 18 


inches long, a foot bread, and four 
inches thick ; that they muſt be 
ſet up to dry, leaning againſt each 
other ;—that when the ſeaſon is not 

| ED very 
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ily be adopted in a country where 


plant, which has lately been brought 


ns: 
yery wet, they will be dry enough 


to burn in about three weeks ;— 
that when dry, they muſt be piled 
up in the form of ovens, the mouths 
to the moſt windward fide ;—that 
2 hole ſhould be left in the top for 
the ſmoke to go out ;—that as ſoon 
as they are piled, they muſt be ſet 
on fire with ſome ſtraw or heath 
that if they burn too faſt, earth muſt 
be thrown on to deaden the flames ; 
and that they will continue burn- 
ing ſome days. When the burning 
is ended, he adviſes, that the aſhes 
be piled up in round heaps ;—that 
when itis time to ſow winter grain, 
the aſhes ſhould be ſpread, and the 


corn ſown on them, and then the | 


ground ploughed with a ſhoal fur- 
row, and harrowed.“ 

He ſays, 5 half the uſual quantity 
of ſeed will be ſufficient ; and that 
it ought to be ſowed two weeks 
later than other ground.” The 
reaſon is, becauſe the grain will 
grow rapidly, and be uncommonly 
arge. | 
„ this muſt be a good 
method of culture for our cold 
lands, inclining to moſs, which can 
no other wa made to produce 
well the firſt year after breaking 
up. But this method will not read- 


labour is dear. 'The work, how- 
ever, might be greatly diminiſhed, 
by paring the ſurface with a very 
ſharp ironed plough ; though in or- 
der to do this, the ground muſt 
have an extremely even ſurface, 
and be free from ſtones.—I have 
ſaid ſo much of this culture, in 
hopes of exciting ſome who are 
curious, to make trial of it. 
BURNET, a valuable perennial 


into uſe as a graſs for feeding cat- 
tle, by Mr. Roque, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Several 
Engliſh farmers have teſtified from 


their experience concerning it, that | 
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it grows and flouriſhes well even 


on the pooreſt and drieſt of ſandy 
and gravelly ſoils ;—that an acre 
will yield three loads of hay, by 
cutting it twics in a year, or more 
than forty buſhels of ſeed that, 
the ſeed is better for horſes than oats, 
and the ſtraw, after it is thraſhed, 
equal to the beſt of common hay 
that it continues in perfect verdure, 
and even growing during the win- 
ter that it affords excellent win- 


ter paſture for cattle and horſes ; 


and that it makes cows give an ex- 
traordinary quantity of the ve 
beſt fied mathe 7 | | 6 I 
I have had a bed of this graſs for 
two years paſt on a hungry ſand, 
It has grown luxuriantly, the ſtems 
riſing to the height of three feet; 
and the ſeeds ripened the year it 
was ſowed, though it was not ſowed 
till the end of May. The ſecond 


year the ſeeds ripened, I think, in 


June. The leverity of our winter 
froſt neither killed any of it, nor 
ſo much as altered the verdure of 
the ſtems or leaves, Some of it was 
cut up and given tocattle,as ſoon as 
the ſnow was off, which they eat 
very greedily, ' 

I think this plant bids fair to be 


a profitable graſs in this country, 


where froſt occaſions the confining 
our ſtocks to. dry fodder for fix or 
ſeven months. Foron a paſture of 
this graſs, cattle, horſes and ſheep, 
may feed till the ground 4s cover- 
ed with ſnow ; and again in the 
ſpring, as ſoon as the ground is bare. 
It is alſo excellent for ſoiling, or 
to give green to cattle in racks ; and 
when it is made into hay, the leaves 
are not apt to crumble, or any part 


of the hay to be waſted, 


They who wiſh to propagate 
this graſs, may be aſſured, that there 
is not the leaſt difficulty in doing 
it : For it is not only a moſt hardy 
plant, but I have not found it to be 
at all liable to be hurt by = 


. 
kind of inſects. The Engliſh | 
farmers recommend keeping it clear 
of weeds during the firſt ſummer, 


or till it is fo large as to cover the 
ound. This may be done -part- 
by harrowing : For as it is a 


| Gros tap-rooted plant, the teeth 


of the harrow will not injure the 


roots at all. | 

_ BURNT-CLAY, a manure very 

r for all cloſe and compact 
oils, eſpecially for a ſoil that is clay- 
ey, which it opens, warms, and in- 

vigorates; and ſo diſpoſes ſuch. 
lands to part with their vegetative 


virtues, of which they are not want- 


Ng» ENG 9 5 
. & I made,” ſays one, a number 
of clay walls nine inches high, the 


fame m thickneſs, and placed at the 


fame diſtance from each other, in 
the ſame parallel direction, forming 


à ſquare of about three yards. Theſe 
vacancies I filled with bruſh- wood, 
and on that threw ſome cinders, or 


mall coal: After which I covered 
the whole ſquare with clay about 
three inches thick, leaving the ends 
of the tunnels open, which I then 
lighted on the windward fide. As 
ſoon as the fire had got ſufficient 


head, I ſtopped the mouths of them ; 


and when J perceived the covering 
was almoſt burnt through, I had a 


ſmall ſprinkling of ſmall coal thrown 


on the heap, and then another cov- 
ering of clay as thick as the form- 


er : And thus I went on till my 


heap. was ſeven or eight feet high. 
When 1 found my Z 


kindled (which was commonly a- 
bout the time I put my ſecond coat 
on) I uſed to enlarge the baſe of the 
fire, by continuing the tunnels, and 


adding new ones to the ſides, which 
were filled and covered as the oth- 


ers, and then lighted, till I made 
my fire about ſeven yards ſquare : 


For I found it never burnt well in 


the middle, if it was too large at 
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re was well 


BUR | 
ce I put about ten cart-loads 6fi 
an acre, and found it an admirable 


manure, foreither meadow, paſtu 
or corn, For the latter it will not 


laſt longer than three crops, though 


longer for the two former. And 


- with this manure I have made pro- 


digious improvements. But I do 


not believe it will anſwer for a 


ſandy ſoil, as it will render it ſtill 
lighter,” I bave myſelf tried it 


upon a ſandy ſoil without any ad- 


vantage. . 
Mr. Eliot propoſes a method of 

burning clay ſomewhat different 

from this, and more ſimple. See 


tus Field- Huſbandry. | 


- BURNT-GRAIN, Wheat is 
ſaid to be burnt, when the mealy 
art of its kernels is converted to a 
black powder, of the conſiſtence 


of lamp-black. M. Duhamel calls 
this diſtemper wfilago, the burnt 


ear. Grain which is ſo affected, 
ſhould not be uſed for food without 
waſhing, being very unwholeſome, 
Grain diſtempered in this manner, 


is called by our farmers, ſmutty ; 


but the beſt modern European 
writers chooſe to call it burnt 
grain; and they affix the name 
ſmut to another diſtemper. I 
greatly ſuſpe& that the original 
cauſe of ſmutty ears and burnt 
grain is the ſame : And that all the 
difference in the dileaſe 1s, that in 
ſome ears it begins ſooner from 
ſome latent cauſe, in others later 


by contagion. See Smut. 


It has been recommended, in or- 
der to prevent the diſtemper, that 
the ſeed be ſteeped in hot lie of wood 
aſhes, with the mixture of a little 
lime, This I have tried year after 
year, without the deſired effect.— 
Steeping in brine, and fifting on 
the grain powdered quick- lime, are 
better preventives, but are not al- 
ways effectual. 7 8 

M. Tillet, after diligent reſearches 
concerning this diſtemper, recom- 

| mends 
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BUS 
mends waſhing in water to clear 
wheat of the black powder, ſteep- 
ing it in brine of ſea ſalt, or of ni- 
tre ; or ſteeping in ſtrong alka- 


line lies, made of the aſhes of ſea- 
| the moon was in the next ſign, L 


weeds, of pot-aſh, or aſhes of tartar; 
or in lies of common aſhes, much 
impregnated with ſalt and human 


urine, or cow's urine, alkalized by 


utrefaction. Of theſe various ar- 
ticles thoſe may be uſed which are 
moſt eafily obtained. FAST 
If the ſeed be tinged with the 
black powder, it ſhould be waſhed, 
and violently agitated in ſeveral 
clear waters, till the black is quite 
off, and then ſteeped. If it is not 


| ſpotted, it ſhould be plunged in a 


baſket into ſtrong lie of wood aſhes 
and lime, as hot as a man can bear 
his hand in it; ſtirring it well, let 
the he-drain out. The ſeed thus 
pared, muſt be ſpread upon a 
„till it is dry enough to 
ow. 13 5 5 
BUSHES, ſhrubs. Theſe are 


apt to ſpring up and increaſe in 


wigs ands which have never 
en tilled, if timely care be not 
taken to deſtroy them. Eradicat- 
ing them requires fo much labour, 
that farmers are moſt commonly 
content with cutting them once in 
a few years. But the more cuttings 


they ſurvive, the longer lived they 


are apt to be ; and the harder to 
kill, as the roots continually gain 
ſtrength. | 

Keeping cattle ſhort in paſtures 


will cauſe them to browſe the more; 


and this will have a tendency to 
ſubdue many kinds of buſhes. 


Thoſe which "ch on high ground | 
u 


are oftener ſubdued this way than 
thoſe which grow in ſwampy low 
lands. e yh b 

It has often been aſſerted, that 


when the ſign is in the heart, and 
the moon in her wane, in June, 
July, or Auguſt, if buſhes are cut 


they will certainly die, But vu 
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| ſufficient trial, L have found this to 
be a great miſtake. In Auguſt, 


1782, on the day recommended, I 
cut ſeveral acres of alder -· buſhes. 
And on the following day, when 


cut a large quantity more of the 
ſame kind, and in the ſame ſwamp. 
The former are ſprung up again very 
generally; and ſo are the latter. 
The cutting was as ineffectual on 


the one day as on the other. 


But it is undoubtedly true, that 


cutting buſhes in the ſummer will 


do more towards deſtroying them, 


than doing it in any other ſeaſon 5 


and the former part of ſummer is a 
better time than the latter. Oth- 
er circumſtances. being equal, the 
wetteſt weather is beſt for deſtroys 


ing ſhrubs by cutting; becauſe the 


ſap veſſels of the ſtumps will con- 
tinue open the longer ; there will 
be the greater diſcharge of f. 
through them, and the roots wi 
be the more weakened. - | 

Buſhes which grow in cluſters, 
as alder, and ſome other ſorts, may 
be expeditiouſly pulled up by ox» 
en; and this is an effectual way to 
ſubdue tbem. The expenſe of it 
I ſuppoſe will not be more than 
that of cutting them twice would 
amount to. 

Elder is a kind of buſh which 
ſpreads faſt in ſome ſoils, and has 
been accounted harder to ſubdue 
than almoſt any other, Mr. Eliot 
ſays, „He knows by experience, 


that mowing them five times in a 


year will kill them.“ This has 
been proved by the experience of 
other farmers. f 

The buſhes in ſwamps are in 
general more hard to conquer, than 
thoſe which grow upon upland. 
Flooding a ſwamp, where it is. 
practicable, or can be done without 
too much coſt, is perhaps the moſt 


approved method which can be | 


taken, Flooding for two or three 
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ſummers will totally deſtroy them 


root and branch, 
But if a ſwamp cannot convenient- 
ly be flooded, the next thing is, to 
conſider whether it cannot be drain- 
ed to advantage. Draining will fo 
alter the nature of the ſoil, that the 
ſhrubs which it naturally produced 
before, will not be any longer nour- 
iſhed by it. Therefore they will 
moſtly die without cutting, or it 
may be expected that once cutting 
will be ſufficient, But if draining 
were not ſerviceable on any other 
account, it would not anſwer to go 
to the expenſe of it, merely for the 
ſake of clearing a ſwamp of the 
kaithes, 5 
CABBAGE, an eſculent plant in 
high eſtimation, which when well 
ſodden, is a very wholeſome food. 
Many ſorts of cabbages are culti- 


vated. The common white and 


red cabbages, the ſavoy, the cauli- 
flower, and the low-dutch cabbages 
are common in this country. Be- 
ſides theſe, other ſorts are culti- 
vated in Europe, as the borecole, 


the broccoli, the batterſea, &c. 5 


Cabbages require a rich ſoil, rather 
moiſt than dry. A clay foil well 
mixed with other matters, is ve: 

proper for them. They are ſaid 
to grow well in drained ſwamps, 
without manure. Hog-dung well 
rotted, door-dung and aſhes are 
ſuitable manures for them, — 
Each plant ſhould have at leaſt 
four feet of ground: In other 
words, the plants ſhould be two 
Feet aſunder. ' In gardens and ſmall 
yards this is a good diſtance. But 
an fields where they are to be cul- 
tivated by the plough, a greater 
diſtance is neceſſary. The rows 


may be three feet apart, and the 


ants two feet in the rows. 
Some think cabbages will not an- 
| {wer more than one year on the 
ſame ſpot, ' But this is an erroneous 


opinion, 1 have raiſed them for | 


—_— 


ed or not. 
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eighteen years in the ſame part of 


| my garden, being an unfavourable 


| ſoil, dry and gravelly: And the 
crops are better than they were at 
firſt, though the ground has been 
but little manured. Though cab- 
bages ſeem to require much nour- 
iſhment, they do not impoveriſh 
the ſoil. This is ſo well known to 
Europeans, that they call cabbages 
a fallow crop, meaning a cro 

which anſwers inſtead of fallow- 
ing. They form ſo cloſe a covering 


for the ſurface of the ground, as to 
cauſe a putrefaction of the ſoil, 
| whick inct᷑eaſes its fertility. 


Some ſet the ſeeds where the 
cabbages are to grow. By this they 
eſcape being ſtinted by tranſplant- 
ing. For winter cabbages, the lat- 
ter part of May is early enough to 


put the ſeed into the ground, 


whether the plants are to be remov- 

i have tried both was, 
and on the whole, I prefer tranſ- 
planting. They are otherwiſe apt 
to be too tall, and to have crooked 


ſtems. Wet weather is favourable 


for tranſplanting them ; and the 
holes ſhould be filled with water 
before the plants are ſet, unleſs the 


| ground be naturally very moiſt, 


This has a better effect than 
pouring a much greater quantity of 
water on them afterwards, Suds 


would be better than clear water 
for wetting the eee eee. | 


of plants with leaves is not a good 
practice. They will be much heat- 
ed through ſome forts of leaves, the 
free circulation of air about them 
will be prevented, and their per- 


| Deng partly obſtructed. If a hot 
1 


n cauſe them to droop, a ſhingle 
ſuck into the ground will be a ſuf- 


ficient ſhelter if it be on the ſouth 
fide of the plants. I commonly 


allow each plant two ſhingles, 
one on the ſoutheaſt ſide, and one 
on the ſouthweſt. | 


vent 


The principal things which pre- 


| ſhould be waſhed with ſtrong brine, * 
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vent the growth of cabbages, are, 


the famble-foot, ſo called, grubs, 
and lice. Manuring with aſhes and 
lime tends to prevent the firſt, as the 
roots become misſhapen by means 
of being wounded by inſects, to 
which the hot qualities of aſhes and 
lime are antidotes. 

The grub, or black worm, trav- 
els in the night from plant to plant, 
eats off the ſtalks juſt above the 
ground, and buries itſelf in the ſoil 
when the ſun is up. To guard a-. 
gainſt this worm, alittle circle of 
lime, or rock-weed round the plant 
is of ſervice, . | + 

To deſtroy lice on cabbages, they 


or ſea-water, or ſmokes: ſhould be 
made among them with ſtraw, ſul- 
phur, tobacco, &c. But the hard 
froſts in autumn do not fail to ſub- 
due them. WY 

If cabbages grow near to a barn- 
yard, orother yard where cattle are 
lodged, the under leaves, when they 
begin to decay, may be taken off, 
and thrown to them. The plants 
will not be at all injured, and they 
are an excellent food for cattle, and 
will increaſe the milk of cows. 
But the leaſt decayed of them 
ſhould go to the cows, leſt they give 
the milk an ill taſte. Much ac- 
count is made of cabbages in Eng- 
land for feeding cattle in the win- 
ter. But the difficulty of preſerv- 
ing them alters the caſe with regard 
to us. They can gather them there 
as they have occaſion to uſe them, 
through the winter, 

Preſerving cabbages through the 
winter for the table, is a matter of 
{ome difficulty in this country. My 
method is, to pull them up in windy, 
dry weather, and let them lie a few 
hours with the roots upwards, to 
drain, The later they are taken 
up, the better, while the ground 
continues open. I let as much ſoil 


* 


remain on the roots as I can, and 
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ſet them upright together in a cel- 


lar, which is ſo cold as to admit of 


lome degree of froſt ; and I ſeldom 
fail of making them keep till April. 


In very warm cellars they will ſoon 


decay. | FM 
But that I may have a few yet 

later in the ſpring, I make a trench” 

in the drieſt ſandy ground, nine 


inches wide, and of equal depth; 


in which I plage a row of cabbages, 
roots upwards, contiguous to each 


other; fill the cavities about them 


with ſome dry ſtraw ; and then 
ſhovel the earth-up to the ſtalks on 
each- fide, almoſt as high as the; 
roots, ſhaping it like the roof of a 
houſe. The cabbages will come 
out in May as ſound as when they 
were put in, and the outer green 


leaves will be turned quite white. | 


As they are not apt to keep well 
after they are taken out, two or 
three at a time may be taken, as 
they are wanted for uſe, and the 


| breach immediately cloſęed up with 


ſtraw and earth as before. | 

CALF, the young of a cow, 
whether male or female. The meth- 
od of managing calves to advantage, 
is of no ſmallimportance to a farm- 


er; for on the railing of young 


Rock, his living and wealth in 
great meaſure depend,—When 
calves are deſigned for veal, they 
ſhould be taken from the cow the 
next day after they are calved. 
Let them ſuck only two teats dur- 


ing the firſt week; three during the 


ſecand ; and let them have the 
whole of the milk during the third 
and fourth weeks; and then kill 
them, IF they have all the milk 
at firſt, they will grow ſo faſt that 
they will ſoon need more than all: 
The natural conſequence is, that 
they will grow lean, and not be fit 
for veal, Many kill them at three 
weeks old ; but the veal is not com- 
monly ſo good, and the ſkins of 
calves ſo young, are of but little value. 

| When 
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greater. 
April may be as ſuitable a time as 
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When calves are to be reared, 


ſome let them go with their dams 


till fall, Though this makes the 


beſt cattle, it is not beſt for the 


owner: It is too expenſive. They 


may go with the cows the firſt 
three or four days, They ſhould 
have milk more or leſs, for about 
twelve weeks. They may be fed 
with ſkimmed milk, or water-por- 
ridge, after the firſt fortnight ; or 
hay-tea may he mixed with their 
milk ; or their milk may be mixed 
with meal and water. After a 


Calf has ſucked, or drunk milk, for 
the 2 of a month, take ſome of 


the freſheſt and ſweeteſt hay, and 
put little wiſps of it into ſome 


. Cleftſticks, ſtuck up in ſuch a man- 


ner that he can eaſily come at them, 


and he will ſoon learn to cat. 


As ſoon as the graſs is grown, 
calves ſhould be turned to graſs; 
houſing them a few nights at firſt, 
and giving them milk and water, 
till they are able to feed themſelves 
ſufficiently with ' graſs. 'Thoſe 
calves are generally beſt, which 
are weaned on graſs : For if they 
are weaned in the houſe,' on hay 


and water, they are apt to grow big 


bellied. * © 6 
* Mortimer ſays, . The beſt cal ves 
for bringing up, are thoſe calved in 


April, May, and June :* Becauſe it 
is ſeldom that thoſe which come 


later acquire ſufficient” vigour to 


fſupport them during the inclemen- 
cy of the following winter; and 


the cold cauſes them to droop, and 
many of them to die.“ 
- Thoſe which come earlier are 


preferred in this country, being 
more hardy, and better able to en- 


dure the rigour of the firſt winter. 
But the coſt of rearing them is 
All - things conſidered, 


When calves are weaned, _ 
ould not be fuffered to be with 


0 


— 
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their dams any more till fall: 


Neither ſhould they be paſtured 
within fight or hearing of them. It 
will cauſe them to negle& their feed- 
ing; and they will not forget their 
werng. ß 

At the ſetting in of cold nights 
in autumn, calves muſt be night - 
ly houſed: And not be out early 
in the morning, nor late in the 


evening. And as the pinehing 


cold of winter will be extremely 


| detrimental to them, they ſhould be 
kept very warm in their houſe, well 


ſupplied with water, and let out 
only in the warmeſt days. A great 


deal of care is neceſſary to bring 
them through the firſt winter, 


which is the moſt dangerous period 


of their lives. They will acquire 


ſo much ſtrength during the follow- 


ing ſummer, that they will have 


nothing to fear from the'cold of a 
ſecond winter,” + Buffon's Hiſtoire 
PTT ͤ noted Hive? 
: CANKER, «© a diſeaſe incident 
to trees, *proceeding chiefly from 
the nature of the ſoil. It makes the 
bark rot and fall off. If the 
canker be in a bough, cut it off: 
A large bough ſhould be cut off at 
ſome diſtance from the body of the 
tree, and à ſmall one cloſe to it. 
But for over hot, ſtrong ground; 
the mould is to be cooled about the 
roots with pond mud and - cow- 
dung.” Dit. of Arts. 
: CANKER-WORM, an inſect fo 
called, I ſuppoſe, from its having 
much the ſame effect upon trees as 
canker, This worm is produced 
from the eggs of an earth coloured 
bug which having continued un- 
der ground during winter, paſſes 
up on the bodies of apple trees ear- 
ly in the ſpring, They are hatched 


as early as the end of May, and are 


ſo voracious, that in a few weeks 
they deſtroy all the leaves of a tree, 
revent its bearing for that year, 


and give it the appearance of ts 


baving 


over it, ſtick faſt and periſh, But 
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having been burnt. As the per- 
ſpiration of trees is ſtopped by the 
loſs of their leaves, they ſoon ſick- 
en and die. 5 wt! F 
The worms let themſelves down 
by threads in queſt of prey, like 
ſpiders ; by means of which, the 
wind blows. them from tree to 
tree; ſo that in a cloſe orchard, not 
one tree will eſcape them. But 
trees which ſtand ſingly are ſeldom- 
er infeſted with thele inſefts.—As 
they are the moſt, pernicious kind 
of inſets with which New-Eng- 
land is now infeſted, if any perſon 
could invent ſome eaſy, cheap and 
effeftual method of ſubduing them, 
he would merit the thanks of the 
publick, and more eſpecially of ev- 
ery owner of an orchard. 
Several methods have been tried 
with ſome degree of ſuccels : 1. Tar- 
ring. A ſtrip of canvas, or linen, 
is put round the body of a tree, be- 
fore the ground is open in the 
{pring, and well ſmeared with tar, 
females, in attempting to paſs. 


unleſs the tarring be renewed very 
frequently, it will become hard, and 
permit the inſeRs to paſs ſafely over 
it, And renewing the tar in ſeaſon 
is too apt to be neglected, through 
hurry of buſineſs and forgetfulneſs. 
If bird-lime were to be had, it 
might anſwer the purpoſe better. 
2. Some tie ſtraw round the bod- 
ies of the trees. This ſerves to en- 
tangle and retard the inſets, and 
prevents the aſcent of many of 
them, But they are ſo amazingly 
prolifick, that if ever ſo few of them 
get up, a tree is ruined, at leaſt for 
the enſuing ſeaſon, © 
The paſturing of ſwine in an 
orchard, Where it can conveniently 
be done, I ſuppoſe to be an excel- 
lent method. With their ſnouts 
and their feet, they will deſtroy 
many of the inſects, before they 


come out of the ground. And 1 
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have never known any orchard, 
conſtantly uſed as a. hog-paſture, 


| wholly deſtroyed, or even made 
wholly unfruitful by worms. 


But 
this method cannot always be tak- 
en; and if it could, I do not ſup· 
poſe it would be quite effectual. 
There are ſeveral experiments I 


could wiſh to have tried, for ſubs 


duing theſe inſets : Such as burn- 
ng brimſtone under the trees in a 
calm time ;—or piling dry aſhes 
round the roots of trees in the 
ſpring or throwing | powdered 


quick: lime, or ſoot, over the trees 


when they are wet; or ſprinkling. 
them about the beginning of June, 
with ſea-water, or. water in which 
wormwood, or walnut leaves, have 
been boiled ;—or with an infuſion 
of elder, from which I ſhould en- 
tertain great hope'of ſucceſs. The 
liquid may be eaſily applied to all 
the parts of a tree by a large wood 
en ſyringe, . 1 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that the beſt 
time for making trial of theſe meth · 
ods would be ſoon after the worms 


+ 


are hatched': For at that ſtage of 


their exiſtence they are tender, and 
the more eaſily killed. | 
But as tarring the trees is the beſt 


| antidote that we yet know of, and 


as many perſons of experience be- 
lieve it is poſſible that the inſects 
may be thus quite prevented paſſing 
up the trees, I ſhall here give di- 
rections how to perform it in the 
moſt effectual manner. | 
In the firſt place, it is neceſſary 
to begin the operation very early in 
the year. Not obſerving this cau- 
tion, has occaſioned the want of. 
ſucceſs which many have complain- 


ed of: For it is certain that the 


bugs will begin to paſs up as ſoon 
as the ground is ſo much thawed, 
that they can extricate themſelves; 


"which. is in ſome years as early as 


February, Therefore to make ſure 
work, it is belt to begin as ſoon 2 
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the ground is bare of ſnow in that 
month, that the firſt thawing of the 
ground may not happen before the 
trees are prepared ; for, beginning 
after ever fo few of the jnſects are 
gone up, the labour will all be loſt. 
Another thing to be obſerved is, 
to fill the crevices of the bark with 
clay mortar, before the ſtrip of lin- 
en or canvas is put on, that the in- 
ſects may not find any paſſages for 
them under it. 374 th 
Having put on the ſtrip, which 
ſhould be at leaſt three inches wide, 
drawn it cloſe, and ſtrongly faſten- 
ed the ends together, a thumb-rope 
of tow ſhould be tied round the 
tree, cloſe to the lower edge of the 
trip. The deſign of doing this is, 
that the tar may not drip, nor run 
down on the bark of the tree, 
which would injure it. 9 85 
When all the trees of an orchard 
are thus prepared, let the ſtrips be 
plentifully ſmeared with cold tar, 
put on with a bruſh. It ſhould be 
renewed once a day without fail. 
The beſt time is ſoon after ſunſet ; 
becaule the inſetts are wont to pals 
up in the evening, and the tar will 
not harden ſo much in the night as 
in the day, becauſe of the dampneſs 
of the air. The daily talk muſt be 
renewed, and performed with the 


greateſt care, till the latter end of 


May, or till the time when the 
hatching of the worms is common- 
lyover, which will be earlier or later, 
according tothe difference of climate, 
Another mode of tarring, and 
which bids fair to be preferred 
10 the foregoing, is as follows. 
Take two pretty wide pieces of- 
board, plain them, make ſemicircu- 
Jar notches in each, fitting them to 
the ſtem, or body of the tree, and 
faſten them ſecurely together at the 
ends, fo that the moſt violent winds 

and ſtorms may not diſplace nor ſtir 


them. The crevices betwixt the. 


boards and the tree may be eaſily 
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| Ropped with rags, or tow. Then 
. ſmear the under ſides of the boards 


with tar, The tar, being defend- 
ed from the direct rays of the fun, 
will hold its tenacity the longer ; 
and therefore will not need to be 
ſo frequently renewed, And the 


trees may be more ſecured in this 


way from the dripping of the tar, 
as a margin of two or three inches, 
next to the tree, may be left un- 


| ſmeared. 8 
Another expedient much recom- 
mended, is, to put a ſtrip of raw 


ſneep or lamb ſkin round the body 
of each tree, the wool outwards, It 
is aſſerted, that, though the inſects 
can paſs over hair and ſtraw, they 


cannot paſs over the. wool. But, 


to render this the more effectual, it 
will be prt$Þer to open the fibres of 
the wool now and then, with a 
coarſe combo. e 

When it ſo happens that the 
worms are permitted to prevail in 
an orchard for two or three years, 
the limbs will be fo corrupted, that 


the trees are not apt to recover their 


fruitfulneſs, although the aſcent of 
the worms ſhould be afterwards 
prevented. In ſuch a caſe, it is ad- 
vilable to cut off all the limbs 
from the trees, near to the ſtock 
where they are produced, that ſo 
the tops may be wholly renewed 
by freſh ſhoots, as they will be in a 
few years, . | 

It is not lefs than about fiſty 
years, ſince this inſet began its 
depredations in New-England, in 


the parts which had been longeſt 


cultivated. But perhaps there is 
ſome reaſon to hope that providence 
is about to extirpate them: For a 


kind of little birds has lately made 


its appearance in ſome parts of the 
country, which feeds upon the 
cankerworms. Should theſe birds 


have a rapid increaſe, the inſets 


will be thinned, ſo as to be leſs 


formidable, if not wholly deſtreyed. 


CARRIAGE, 


CAR 


CARRIAGE, a general name 


of carts, waggons, ſleds, and other 
vehicles, employed in carrying 
loads. Thoſe which are deſigned 
for riding, are called pleaſure car- 


riages. 75 

CARROT, a well known and 
uſeful root for food. The ſeeds are 
carminitive and diuretick, and the 
root is uſeful to abate the malignity 
of cancers. A ſandy ſoil is very. 
proper for carrots ; but they do 
very well in gravelly and loamy 
ſoils, when looſened to a ſufficient 
depth. The ground ſhould be 

loughed or dug more than twelve 
inches deep, and well pulverized, 

I have found by long experience 
that carrots ſhould be ſowed early, 
The laſt week in April is late e- 
nough ; and they may be ſowed 
earlier, if the ground be in good or- 
der, and fo dry as to be made light 
and looſe, The earlieſt ſown will 
be the largeſt, and nearly as tender 
and good taſted-as if ſown later. 


A ſmall quantity of dreſſing will 


be ſufficient for them. But what- 
ever manure is uſed, ſhould be well 
rotted, and made fine, or putrefy 
very ſoon in the ground ; other- 
wiſe the little obſtacles in it, will 
cauſe the roots to divide, and be- 
come forked. I have known car- 
rots manured with hog-dung, grow 
to a ſurpriſing bigneſs. But if a 
large quantity of this ſtrong manure 
be uſed, they will grow ſo faſt as to 
burſt open. It is a crop that bears 
drought well, as it draws its princi- 
a nouriſhment from a conſidera- 

le depth. 5 | 

Carrots may be ſown pretty thick, 
as they are remarkable for growing 
better in a crowded fituation than 
almoſt any other kind of roots. 
And it is eaſy to thin them at any 


time when it is thought proper, as 
they are fo ſhaped. as to come up | 


ealily, 


In the garden I ſow them in | winter froſts. 
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drills, or little furrows, made an 
inch deep with the head of a rake, 
from g to 22 inches apart, acroſs 
beds four feet wide. This prevents 
treading the ground hard too near 
to the roots; greatly facilitates - 
clearing them of weeds with a hoe, 
and keeping the earth looſe to a ſuf- 
ficient depth. 1 do-not thin them 
much, till I begin to pull them for 
uſe, about the beginning. of July 
from which time I pull them, not 
only for the table, but to feed ſwine, 
as that ſort of animals are ſo fond 
of them, that they will greedily de- 
vour both roots and tops.—The 
ſpaces between the beds may be 
kept clear of weeds, by turning o- 
ver the ſoil with a narrow ſpade, 
once or twice in May and June. It 


will not only ſubdue the weeds, 


but increaſe the paſture of the near- ; 
eſt plants, | | 
But the field culture of this root 
begins to prevail in the country. 
As carrots are found to be valuable 
for feeding not only ſwine, but 
horſes and cattle, and for fattening 
them ; but to fatten ſwine on them, 
they ſhould be boiled, or par-boil- 
ed, They are fo eaſily cultivated, 
and fo hardy, that they may be raiſ- 
ed in fields, They will grow well 
in a ſoil that is but moderately rich, 
if it be ploughed deep, and made 
And there is no difficul- 
ty in keeping them through the 
winter, in good order for feeding 
cattle. The ground ſhould be 
ploughed in the fall preceding, and 
ploughed very deep. If the plough 
do not go deep enough at once, it 
ſhould be trench ploughed ; that is, 
the plough ſhould paſs twice in the 
furrow. And if ſome of the earth 
which was never before ſtirred, 
ſhould be thrown up to the ſurface, 


it will be no damage, provided it be 


ſuch earth as crumbles eaſily, and 
does not remain in lumps, aſter the 


11 
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If the land incline to much wet- | rots anſwered extremely well, not 


neſs, it ſhould be water-furrowed, 
after ploughing, that ſo it may be 
dry, and fit to be ploughed again 


very early in the ſpring. It muſt 
be well harrowed before ſowing, 


firſt with a heavy harrow, and af- 
terwards with a lighter one, with 
ſhorter teeth placed near together. 
After the ſeed is ſown, the ground 
ſhould be raked. When ſown in 
the broad-caſt method, they fhould 
ſtand ſo far apart after thinning, as 


4 to have each half a foot of ſoil. 


There will be no danger in thin- 
ning them early, as they are a plant 
which is ſeldom diminiſhed by in- 
fas ˖ 3 
Aſter the firſt hoeing, the Eu- 
ropean farmers harrow them. It 
is ſaid not one in fifty will be de- 


ſtroyed by the operation. It will 


looſen the ſoil, and greatly forward 
their growth. But it will be ad- 
viſable to go among them after har- 
Towing, and uncover thoſe which 
are buried under heaps of mould. 
A Mr. Billing, in England, one 
year ſowed thirty acres of carrots, 
and had an extraordinary crop. 


Some of the beſt of the land yield- 
ed him twenty four catt loads per 


acre, If his cart contained 40 
buſhels, which is a common ſize 
in this country, he had 960 buſhels 
from an acre. And this is nota 
n crop, than a gentleman at 
ewbury had laſt year, unleſs I 
am miſin formed. „ 
Mr. Billing had g 10 loads of car- 


'Tots per go acres, which he thinks 
equal in uſe and effect to near 1000 


loads of turnips, or three hundred 


loads of hay. If ſo, he had as good 


a crop as ten loads of hay per acre 


would have been. But the half of 
this quantity is ſeldom if ever ob- 


tained in hay'; or if it were, it muſt 

be very coarſe, and not near ſo val- 

uable as hay in general. 
This farmer found, that his car- 


my for fattening ſwine, but bul. 
locks ; and for feeding milch cows, 
ſheep and horſes ; and that the land 
was left in a. better condition for a 
ſucceeding crop, than land after a 
crop. of turtips.... ses. 
tis with ppm; that I find the 
attention of ſome of my coun- 
t n turned to the field culture 
of this excellent root. 'They who 
have but little Iand may probably 
enable themſelves to keep conſid- 
erable ſtocks by means of it. 

This root has greatly the advan- 
tage of turnips, not only in its be- 
ing a richer and more nourifhing 
food, and in yielding a larger prod- 
uce, but alſo in its being never 
annoyed or hurt by inſects. This 


crop rightly managed, I have never 


il, as it is well known 


known to 
the other often does. E 
The drill-method is preferred 

ſome, and is that which I uſe. But 
the labour will perhaps be increaſ- 
ed a little, The feeds muſt be 
ſown by hand, as their ſhape will 
not admit of their being drilled, 
To prepare them for ſowing at all, 
they ſhould be well rubbed, and 
pany through a fieve, The firſt 

oeing of carrots in rows muſt be 
alſo by hand: at which hoeing they 
ſhould he thinned to one or two 
inches aſunder, if large ones are de- 
fired. It is not amiſs, if they grow 
large and rank, when they are 


* 


| chiefly deſigned as food for cattle, 


though ſmall ſized ones are prefer- 

red for the table.— The way to 

keep carrots good for eating 

through the winter, is to bury them 

indry fand of the yellow kind from 
its. | | | 


an extract from a writer in the Scots 
Farmer, * Let the ſpirited farm- 
er, ſays he, „apply much of his 
land to the culture of carrots ; fot 


| 


he will find no. article half ſo prof- 
| itable 


I will conclude this article with 


. 
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nough to cultivate this plant on a 
large ſcale, notwithſtanding the un- 
doubted profit attending it; A ſpir- 
ited farmer, that has money in his 


| the ocket, will introduce carrots in- 
oun· ſtead of turnips. He ſhould, when 
ture his ſoil is proper, totally ſubſti- 
who WW tute them in the room of turnips; 
ably for it is no exaggeration to ſay, that 
nſid - one full crop of carrots will pay bet- 
ter than ten of turnips.” e 
van- CART, a wheel - carriage of eſ- 
be- ſential importance to the farmer, to 
hing carry his manures, remove ſtuff for 
rod - fences, get in his crops, &c. Horſe- 
ver carts are ſometimes. uſed; but ox- 
This carts generally. Of the latter ſome 
ver are ſhort, ſome long. The ſhort cart 
Wn is eight feet long, four feet wide, 
and-two feet high. The long cart 
| by is uſed for carting hay, ftraw, and 
But other bulky matters; therefore it is 
eaſ. made from ten to twelve feet, or 


be more, in length, four feet in breadth; 
and inſtead of fides it has onlylong, 


led. ſnarp pointed ſtakes. In ſome parts 
all, of the country they lengthen out 
and a ſhort cart with what are called 
irſt Wl ladders, when they cart hay. But 


be this is not a good praftice. The load 


ney lies higher than in a long cart, and 
wo is more liable to be overſet. 

de- The greateſt excellencies of a 
ow cart, are lightneſs, ſtrength, and 
are durableneſs. Therefore it is very 
tle, proper to conſtruct carts of aſh- 
er- timber. But as white oak is not 


to ſo apt to rot, the principal parts are 


ng commonly made of that. A cart 

em ſhould be kept under ſhelter when 

2M it is not in uſe. It will laſt the 
longer. | 

th , he axle, and wheels, ſhould be 

ot! of the tougheſt of oak. Wheels to 

m- be uſed on a farm only, need not 


ais be ſhod with iron. A wooded 
of rim, well made, will laſt feveral 
fears, and is caſily renewed, _ 


tile in his whole farm, as this 
well conducted. Few men will 
beſtow attention or —_—_—_ e- 

ant on 4 
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it will do leſs injury to the graſs- 
rounds in paſſing over them. The 
ofter the {Gil is, the wider the rim 
of a wheel ſhould be. Some have 
the rims a foot wide; to cart upon 


_. CATERPILLAR, a worm that 


feeds on leaves and fruits. Theſe 
inſects differ in colour and ſize ac- 
cording to their ſituation, and ao- 
cording to the different matters on 
which they feed. The principal 
in convenience the farmer meets 


with from caterpillars, is the damage 


they do to his orchard, A hairy kind 


of caterpillars build their neſts on 


apple- trees in May, and are gone 
entirely in June. But they feed ſo 


induſtriouſly on the leaves; as to 


deſtroy a great part of them, if they 
be not timely prevented. As they 
are far leſs miſchievous than the 
canker- worm, fo they are more 
eaſily ſubdued. Some deſtroy them 
- firing gun-powder at their neſts. 
he ſame may be effected with a 
match of brimſtorie on the end of a 
pole. Some ſay theſe and all oth+ 
er inſets on trees may be eaſily 
deſtroyed with quickſilver. See 
the Article Quickfiver, ©. 
I have an orchard which has 
been always much annoyed by cat- 


erpillars. But in the ſpring of the 


prefent year, I hung rock-weed in 
the crotches of the trees, and not one 


| neſt that I can find has ſince been 


formed upon them. I have made on- 
ly this one experiment with rock- 
weed; but I am apt to believe it 


will always be attended with ſuc⸗- 
| ceſs. They -whoſe ſituation is re- 
mote from the ſea, muſt have other 

methods of deſtroying theſe inſets. 


Since I wrote the above, I have 


once more ſucceſsfully defended the 

trees in my orchard” from the rave 

| ages of the caterpillar, by the ap- 
i 


cation of rock- weed. The rocks: 


|. weed ſhould be —_— pretty ear- 
ly in the ſpring; the beginning of 


of 
A 
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April is a proper ſeaſon. The drip- A neceſſary conſequence of which 
ping from this ſalt plant is undoubt- | is, that they are pinched: in their 
'« *edly ſerviceable alſo to the roots of | food, and never como to their full 
the trees. | | | I growth. Another ill conſequence 
CATTLE, a name applied to all | is, their growing unruly and mil. 
uadrupeds, which are uſed for chieveus through hunger, learning 
tilling of ground, and for the food to leap over fences, or break through 
of man. The name comprehends, then. 
at leaſt, all the bos kind, beſides It would certainly be more con. 
ſheep and goats. Europeans fome- | ducive to the intereſt of farmers, to 
times diſtinguiſh cattle into large | keep ſmaller Rocks of cattle than 
and ſmall ; and black cattle is a | moſt ef them do. For then they 
name they very frequently give to | would be able to feed them to the 
the ox-kind. I ſhall tpeak here only full. Their oxen would be much 
of black cattle, including bulls, ox- | larger and ftronger than they are, 
en, ſteers, cows, and heifers. _ | and their cows would give plenty 
As ſoon as a calf is weaned, it | of milk, and bring larger calves ;— 
mhould run in the beſt of paſture till | Not to ſay how much they would 
autumn, and be carefully tended, | ſave in taxes by redueing their num- 
and live uporr the beſt of fodder, | ber of rateable cattle © 
through the firſt winter. After- | Farmers ſhould allow their youn 
wards it will become ſo hardy as to ſtock, a pretty good paſture; This 
| uire leſs care. But cattle ſhould | would keep them'out of miſchief, 
de frequently looked to and exam- | prevent their learning bad tricks, 
| ined ; that ſo, if they be overtaken | and prevent many ill acci- 
with any ſickneſs, hurt, or lame- | dents which befal them. And it 
nels, ſuitable remedies may be ſea- would be no ſmall advantage 
ſonably applied. And in order to | always to know where to find 
do this, they ſhould be accuſtomed | them. But, in the common meth- 
to come home, and be ſhut up in | od of treating them, it is too com- 
the yard every night. By this mon a caſe for them to ſtraggle ſo 
method, a farmer will fave a much | far from home, that the owner en- 
larger quantity of dung. And, in | tirely loſes them; or elſe ſpends: az 
caſe of an uncommonly cold ſtorm, | much time as they are worth in 
the cattle may be houſed with very | ſecking after them. 4 ax 
little trouble. | If a young ſtock were well fed 
Cattle ſrom one year old to three | at all ſeaſons, the heifers would 
will uſually get a living in ſummer, | commonly have calves at two years 
and even thrive, upon the com- | old, which is no ſmall advantage, 
mons, or in the meaneſt, and moſt | and ſteers would be fit for labour 
buſhy paſtures. And in winter the | earlier in proportion. And when 
wet fodder will keep them a- | they come to be killed off, the quan- 
ive. And, as our farmers know | tity of beef would make amends 
theſe things, they are very apt to | for their being ſo fed as to be well 
treat their young cattle in this man- | grown. If the farmer's view in 
ner. Thoſe which are ſo treated, || increafing his ſtock, be to make as 
may oftentimes become as hardy | much dung as poſſible, he ſhould 
eattle as any; but they will be ſmall, be reminded of what he ought to 
and therefore not ſo profitable. know already, that the dung of a 
Farmers in general are too 'ambi- | ſmall ſtock will be equal to that of 
tous to keep a large ſtock of cattle: | a large one, if it conſume the ſame 
Ar | YN | quantity 
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quantity of fodder. If a farmer 
make this objection to paſturing 
his young ſtock, that his farm is 


not large enough to admit of it; he 


may find an anſwer, by turning to 


the article, Mowing-Grounds, where | 


diminiſhing their quantity, and in- 
creaſing that of paſture- ground is 
recommended. Kan 

In winter, cattle ſhould be houſ- 
ed, to defend them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. For 
though nature furniſhes them with 


a thicker covering of hair in Win- 
ter than in ſummer, the difference 
is not near ſo great as that of the 
cattle that are tied up, to fodder 


weather in this climate. Working 
oxen, and milch cows will ſuffer 
more than the reſt by lying abroad. 
Lf the farmer cannot conveniently 
houſe all his catile, thoſe ſhould be 
leſt out which are between the 
age of one and three years. And 
thoſe that lie out ſhould have a 
ſhed, open only to the ſouth and 


weſt, to ſhelter themſelves under 
in ſtormy. weather. | 


The injuries which <attle re- 
ceive from one another, when they 
are lodged together in a yard, is an 
additional reaſon for tying them up 
in the barn. To which it may be 
added, that a great part of the fodder 


given.them-1s waſted, even when 


it is given them in racks; much 


more, when it is thrown upon the 


ground. They trample it into the 
dung with their feet. ö 
Cattle will bear to be cold much 
better than to be wet. If they be 
left out in cold ſtorms of rain, it 


pinches them exceedingly; ſo that 


they will not look ſo well again for 
ſevęral days after it. The ſides of 
the houſe where they are lodged, 
need not be very tight. It might 
be apt to make them too tender. It 
will certainly abate the freſhneſs of 
the air they breathe in, and hurt 
the agreeable flavour of their fod- 
der. But the covering. of their 
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ed with a little of it. 
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houſe ſhould be perfectly tight. No 
window. ſhould be open through 


which ſnow or rain may drive in 


upon them. The floor they lie on 
ſhould have a gentle deſcent back- 
ward, that they may be wetted as 
ſſible by their ſtale; and 
they ſhould always have ſtraw or 
litter under them, not only to ſoften 
their lodging, but to lay them the 

more warm and dry, and abſorb 


the wetneſs.— The better they are 
littered, the more manure will the- 


This is 


owner make for his farm. 


an object of high importance. 


It would be a good method for 


them in racks. They would not 
be ſo apt to rob one another; nor to 
get their fodder under their feet; 
nor to render it unpalatable by their 
breathing upon it. | 
Where ſalt hay can be had, cat- 
tle ſhould now and then be treat- 
It will ſo in- 
creaſe their appetite, that they will 
eat poor meadow hay, and ſtraw. 


with it, or after it. But farmers" '* 


who are far from the ſea, ſhould 
now and then ſprinkle ſome of 
their meaneſt fodder with ſalt diſ- 
ſolved in water, which will anſwer” 
the ſame valuable purpoſe. And 
at no ſeaſon of the year ſhould cats 
tle be kept, for any long time, with- 
out ſalt. They are greedy after it, 
and it conduces to keep them in 
health. 1 * es 
As to ſummer feeding, it is not 
fit that a whole ſtock go promiſcu- 
ouſly in the ſame paſture. Some 
would be over much fed, and ſome 
not enough. A farmer's paſture- 


grounds ſhould be made into a num- 


ber of ſeparate incloſures; the great- 
er the number the better. Milch 


kine and cattle for flaughter 
ſhould have the farſt of the feed in 


each incloſure; then working ox - 


en; afterwards, young ſtack, horſes 


and ſheep. When each kind have 


had 
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had itheir turn, for two or three | 
a week, the apart- 
ut up, till it be ſuf- 
grown for the milch cows. 


days, or perhaps 
ment may be 5 
By 
ſaved ; but little of the graſs will be 
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ch a rotation much may be 


waſted by trampling ; and what one 


ſort leaves another will eat; ſo that 
none of the graſs will be loſt. 


+ * *Oxen ſhould not live to be more 


than eight years old, nor cows more 


than ten or eleven, When they 


the owner can afford it. 


are kept longer, they do not fatten fo 
eaſily ; and the beef is not ſo good. 
Cattle to be fattened ſhould have 
the beſt of paſture during the whole 
graſs-ſeaſon, or they will not be fat 
ſo early as December; and they 
Jhould loſe a little blood, when 
they are firſt turned to graſs. In 


autumn, when graſs grows ſhort, 


or is corrupted by froſts, their fat- 
tening ſhould be promoted by feed- 
ing them morning and evening 
with the ſtalks of Indian- corn, 
Pumpions, potatoes, or carrots; 
and eſpecially with ears of corn, if 
Indian 
meal is ſuppoſed to be ſtill better to 
complete — fattening.—Oil-cakes 
from the linſeed mills are much rec · 
ammended in Englifh books, as 
conducing to the ſpeedy fattening of 
cattle. N 

CHANGE of CROPS, a meth- 
od of cultivating different ſorts of 
vegetables in 
ſame piece of ground, with a view 
to make tillage lands more profita- 
ble in the long run; and, at the 
ſame time, to prevent exhauſting 
them of their ſtrength, 

Thoſe who believe that the f 

of different plants is different, can- 
not but look on the changing of 
crops as a matter of eſſential im- 
portance. For, on their hypothe- 
ſis, land which is worn out with 
one fort of vegetables, may be in 
good order to produce a large crop 


of another ſort. | But. there are oth- 


ucceſſion, on the 
parts of the ſoil, to which the roots 
ol preceding Crops have not reach- 
ed. 


CHA 


er reaſons for the changing of cropy, 
which are more ſubſtantial, being 
founded in undoubted fact, a 

proved by experience. 
Some plants are known to im- 
poveriſh land much faſter. than oth- 
ers: Such as Indiari-corn, flax, 
& c. And it would not be a pru- 


dent method to ſcourge a piece 


of land with ſuch crops year af. 
ter year, till its ſtrength were all 
exhauſted. For it has been juſtly 
obſerved, that it is eaſier and cheap- 
er to keep land in heart, than to 
reſtore it after it is worn out. It is 
adviſable therefore, in general, to 
take but one crop of flax from a 
piece of land; and not more than 
two of Indian- corn, in ſucceſſion; 
nor indeed more than one, unleſs 
abundance of manure be applied. 
Again, ſome plants take the prin- 
cipal part of their nouriſhment near 
the ſurface of the ſoil, and others 
draw it from a greater depth: And 
a regard muſt be had to this in 
chooſing a rotation of crops. For 
it will be found that after land has 
been much worn by plants, the 
roots of which chiefly conſiſt of 
ſhort lateral fibres, it will be in good 
order to produce plants Which are 
| tap-rooted. Clover, for inſtance, 
will grow rank and good, on a ſpot 
which will not anſwer for wheat, 


or oats, The clover will draw its 


principal nouriſhment from thoſe 


And if grounds have been 
dunged for ſeveral years, the' nutri- 
tive particles of the dung may have 
penetrated deeper into the ſoil than 
any roots have reached. In a looſe 
{andy ſoil, uſed for grain, this will 
often be the caſe : So that part of 

the manure laid on it will be en- 


 tirely loſt, unleſs a crop of tap-root- 
ed | 
| deſcent; 


plants ſhould overtake it in its 


| : Preventing the prevalence of 


weeds 


enn 


weeds is another good reaſon for 


the changing of crops. Weeds will 
ſo increaſe, eſpecially in old farms, 
as almoſt to ſpoil a crop, unleſs a 
hoed crop intervene to check them 
once in two or three years. And a 
green hoed crop mo to prepare 
land for producing other crops, by 
enriching it. The weeds which 
are ſeveral times cut to pieces, and 
hoed into the ſoil, during a ſummer, 
anſwer much the ſame end as green- 
dreſſings: And by keeping the {oil 
looſe, the enriching particles float- 
ing in the atmoſphere, are plenti- 
fully imbibed. 
ab e ee ute; 
Alſo, a change of crops, judi- 
cioully managed, ſuperſedes the ne- 


ceſſity of fallowing, which is no 
ſmall advantage. Inſtead of an ex- 
penſive reſting of the ſoil, during 


a year of fallow, land may yield an 
unintermitting profit to the owner. 
Wheat- land, for inſtance, may be 
recruited, and cleared of its weeds, 
by Ong of beans, or potatoes, as 
effectually as by fallowing. If ſuch 
a crop ſhould only pay the coſt of 
culture, it may be conſidered as 
hei nenen 
What particular routine of crops! 
is beſt, is not eaſy to determine. 
Green and white crops, alternately” 
are in general recommended. 1 
ſuppoſe one courſe may be beſt in 
one county, and another in anoth- 
er. In the county of Briſtol, Maſ- 
lachuſetts, it is called good huſ- 
bandry, to plant Indian-corn the 
ſirſt year after ground is broken up ; 
to {low'1ye, wheat, oats, or barley, 
the ſecond year; and lay it down 
with clover. * After two or three 
crops of clover are taken off, the 


land is broken up again, and man- | 
III mies the weeds, by attacking them 


aged as before. 


But in the counties of Camber: 


land and Lincoln, in the ſame com- 


monwealth, this courſe would mot 
anſwer o 
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not the moſt beneficial crop far the 
— It will be backward, 
and in danger of not ripening well, 
unleſs it be on a ſandy fpot, with a 
ſouthern expoſure. And when 
land is broken up, it will not be 


ſubdued enough to lay dow for 
graſs ſo ſoon as the third year, on 
account of the toughneſs of the 
lward. But when laid down, it 
may lie ſix or ſeven years, be fore 


it will need breaking up again; for 


the lands are ſo natural to graſs, 
ae. the crops will continue to be 
OM eligible. courſe of crops in 
thele northern counties may be, 
peaſe, oats, or potatoes, the firſt 
year; Indian- corn, much dunged, 
the ſecond; | barley or rye, the 
third; and the fourth, herdſgraſs 
and clover, and fo on to the tenth. 
As the clover diminiſhes, the herd. | 

will increaſe, which is a more 
valuable graſs for ſodder. But every 
judicious farmer muſt judge for 


himſelf in theſe matters. Soils dif- 


fer ſo greatly, even in fields Which 


lie contiguous, that the courſe of 
crops which is ſuitable for one, 
would be unſuitable for another. 


Change of crops is no new dottrine 


among farmers. 


— 


KRepeated obſervations con- 


vinced the Romans, that beſides the 


alternate reſting of the land, wheat 
may, as Pliny obſerves, be ſown 
aſter lupines, vetches, beans; or any 
other plant which has the quality 
of fertilizing and enriching the 


ſoil. -A judicious change of crops 


is of great importance in the com- 


mon tillage-huſbandry, as it ena- 
bles the farmers to ſave the expenſe 


and loſs of a crop, in the fallow. 
year; and to conquer his great ene- 


at different ſeaſons of the year, and 
in different periods of their growth; 
eſpecially when the intermediate 
crops are hoed, as thoſe of peaſe and 

| | beans; 


| beans; forthe repeated hoeings, not 


only deſtroy the weeds, but alſo 


a | ca 


very much enrich the land. The 
benefit of changing crops appears 
to ariſe from theſe circumſtances, 


rather than from -any different food 


that the ſeveral crops are ſuppoſed 


to extract from the ſoil.” ' Complete 
CHANGE of SEEDS, taking 


ſeeds to low: from different coun- 


tries, climates, fields, or ſoils; This 


is a matter of great importance in 
agriculture, Which has been too 
little attended to by farmers in this 
country. All ſeeds which are not 
natural to the foil and climate, Will 
degenerate, , grow gradually worſe 
and worſe, till they are naturalized; 
and then remain at a ſtand, as Mr. 
Dixſon has juſtly obſerved. But 
thoſe plants which are the natural 
growth of the country are not lia- 
ble to grow worſe. If ſo, all ſorts 


of plants ere now would have been 
reduced to nothing. The beſt 


countries ard ſoils to procure ſeeds. 


from for ſowing, are thoſe to which 


they are natural. For if we take 
them from any other place, they 


will be ſuch as have already begun 


to degenerate; ſo that we ſhall not 


"pn 


i 


have them in perfection. 
We cannot avoid {owing more 


or leſs of the ſeeds of weeds with 
all kinds of grain, unleſs we ſpend. | 


too much time in cleaning them. 
Therefore when we ſow grain rail- 
ed on the ſpot, we ſhall unavoida- 
bly ſow the ſeeds of weeds which 


are natural to the ſpot, and they 


will mightily increaſe. But when 
we ſow grain which is nat raiſed in 


the ſame country, or in the ſame 


Kind of ſoil, the ſeeds of weeds 


which-are ſown with it,, will not be 
ſo likely to thrive faſt, and become 


troubleſome. This may be allow- 


ed to be one advantage in changing 
ſeeds; and a good reaſon for chang- 
ing them year 7. 


1 
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4 
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As animals, particularly ſheep, 


and ſome other kinds, are known 


tobe improved by removing them 


from one country to another, ſo 
ſeeds brought from diſtant countries 
have often been found to produce 
plants more healthy, and of a larg - 
er ſize, than ſeeds of our on 
growth. The Siberian wheat, which 
was ſent into this country about 
the inning of the late war, was 
a proof of the truth of this obterva- 


tion. For five or {ix years, it pro- 


duced ſo much better crops than 
our own ſeed-Wheat, that every 


farmer was eager to obtain ſome of 


it; and ſome gave double price for 
it. It was at firſt perfectly free 
from {mut, and from. blight, and 
commonly produced thirty fold, in 
land which was ſuitable for it.— 
And the true reaſon of its degener- 
ating here ſo ſoon as it did, I imag- 


ine might he, its having been ſowed 


in England (a climate not natural 
to it) for ſome years before it came 
to us: So that it had begun to de- 


generate before We received it. 


Some ſeeds will anſwer well, 
when carried from a {outhern to a 


northern climate. Perhaps all thoſe 


ſorts will, Which are ſo quick in their 
growth, that their plants come to 
maturity very early; ſuch as flax, 
turnips, and many other ſorts. 
By ſeveral experiments, I have 
convinced myſelf that the ſeed 
of flax, carried as much as a 
hundred miles to the northward, 
will anſwer a very good purpoſe. 
The crops have ſometimes been al- 
moſt- double in value. I ſuppoſe 
the people of Ireland have long 


been | convinced of the utility of 
this changing of flax-feed ; which 
has made them ſo fond af procuring 
it from America, and other places. 
American ſeed anſwers extremely 


well on their high dry lands. 
As to turnips, the beſt and larg- 
eſt that I ever raiſed, were _ 


ons 
feeds brought from Philadelphia. 
But the ſeeds of plants which 
ſcarcely come to maturity before 
the onſet of autumnal froſts, ſhould 
never be removed from ſouth to 
north. The laſt year, I procured 


ſeeds of ſquaſnes from the weſtern 
ilands; and they brought no fruit 


to maturity. 

Wheat and rye ſhould be ripe, 
not only before the approach of 
froſty nights, but even before the 
chilly nights which happen about 
the end of July, For the coldnefs 
will be apt to retard the aſcent of 
the ſap in theſe plants, and prevent 
the filling of the grain. inter- 
rye from the county of Barnſtable, 
was once ſowed in the county of 
Cumberland, Maſſachuſetts. It 
ripened later, on account of the 
ſmall difference of latitude, and was 
ſo blighted as not to produce half 
a crop. But bringing grain from 
the northward, will always be a 
good change. It will ripen earlier, 
in proportion to the diſtance, and 
eſcape the chilly nights I have men- 
tioned. But I ſhould not be fond 
of bringing wheat or rye from a 
ou very far diſtant, unleſs I could 

ave it yearly ; becauſe I imagine 
that the greater the change of cli- 
mate is which ſeeds undergo, the 
more rapidly they wilt degenerate. 

If a Rina have not opportuni- 
ty to procure ſeeds from diſtant 
wr. let him at leaſt procure them 

rom neighbouring fields, rather 
than from bis own, For if conſid- 
erable changes are as highly ad- 
vantageous, as they are generally 
allowed to be, it follows that ſmall 
changes will be expected to have 
ſome degree of advantage. 

Any one whoſe farm has various 
kinds of ſoil in the different parts 
of it, may eaſily make changes of 
feed which will be uſeful, The 
Engliſh farmers think it beſt to take 
ſeed-wheat from a ſtrong clay-land, 
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whatever kind of ſoil they arè going 
to ſow it upon. They chooſe alſo 
to take from a field which has been 
changed the preceding, year. And 
they will never take for ſeed, wheat 
that grew on a ſandy ſoi It is a 
proverb with them, that ſand is a 
change for no land. The reaſona- 


bleneſs of theſe opinions I know 


not how to inveſtigate ; but if they 
have founded them upon a long 
courſe of experiments, they are not 
to be ſlighhtec. ü 


CHARCOAL, wood charred, | 
or burnt with a ſlow, ' {ſmothered 


fire. The making of charcoal is a 


buſineſs moſtly performed by farm- 
ers. And in clearing new lands, 
making their wood into coals is 
better than burning it to waſte, un- 
leſs the diſtance of a market for 
coals be too great, One cord of 
wood will make forty. buſhels of 
coals : And thole farmers who are 
not diſtant from populous towns, 
or who are near iron- works, may 
turn their coals to conſiderable 
profit, | 185 3 
I haveè long obſerved, that where 
coal-kilns have been burnt, the 
3 has diſcovered a remarka- 
le fertility for many years after; 
and more eſpecially when it has 
been naturally a cold and wet ſoil. 


The duſt of the coals and that of the 


burnt turf, have conſpired to pro- 
duce this effect. Hence I have con- 
cluded that ſmall coals, or the duſt 
from coal-kilns, ſpread over four 
meadow-lands, would anſwer the 
end of a good manure. Being ex- 
tremely porous, the pieces of coal 


imbibe much of the ſuperfluous. 


water, as well as increafe the heat 
on the ſurface, as all blaek ſub- 
ſtances do. And when the weath- 
er grows dry, they diſcharge the 


' moiſture, partly into the foil when 
it grows dry enough to attract it, 
and partly into the air, by the action 
of the ſun upon it. Autumn is, on 


feyeral 
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ſevetal accounts, the beſt feaſon for 
when well made, without the mix. 
ture of any ſour milk, are not much 


laying on coal-duſt ; and I would 


recommend it to all who have bot- 
toms of kilns, to make this uſe of 
PE I cheeſes, | 


the duſt. 


I have been confirmed in my 


opinion, by reading in the Com- 
te Farmer as follows; The duſt 
of charcoal has been found by re- 
eated experience, to be of great 
ene fit to land, eſpecially to ſuch as 
is ſtiff and ſour. It is to be uſed in 
the ſame manner as ſoot and wood - 
aſhes.” n TOE MOT 
CHARLOCK, a well known 
and troubleſome weed. It is known 
alſo by the names chadlock, cat- 


lock, carlock, and white rape. It | 


is a ſpecies of radiſh, The young 
plants ſo nearly reſemble turnips, 
that they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſha- 
ble, unleſs it be by the taſte. Morti- 
mer mentions a field of barley, 
mowed when the charlock was in 


bloſſom, which took off only the 


ws of the blades of barley ; ard 
which gave the bariey an opportu- 
nity to get above the weeds, and fo 
it produced a good crop. He ſup- 
poſes cow-dung increaſes it more 
than any other manure : And rec- 
. ommends feeding fallows with 
ſheep, when they are infeſted with 
this weed.—It is well known 
that ſheep will eat this weed rather 
than turnips. The ſeeds will live 
in the earth many years, and after- 
wards vegetate by means of tillage, 
CHEESE, a ſort of food made of 
milk, purged of the ſerum, or whey, 
and dried for uſe. | 
Some cheeſes are wholly made 
of unſkimmed milk, which are call- 
ed new milk-cheefes, although part 


of the milk be kept over night, or | 


longer. "Theſe cheeſes, as any one 
would expect, are the fatteſt, and 
moſt valuable. . | 
Another fortare called two-meal- 
cheeſes, being made of the morning's 
milk unſkimmed, together with the 


hen it is turned. When you take 


CHE 
evening's milk ſkimmed. Theſe, 


inferiour in quality to new milk. 


The third ſort of cheeſes are 
wholly made of milk deprived of 


its cream. This kind is tough, and 


hard to digeſt ; and containing only 
the glutinous part of the milk, it 
affords little nouriſhment, and is 
ſcarcely worth making. 

"The method'of making cheeſe in 
Yorkſhire in Englund, is as fol- 
lows. If your milk be not juſt 


come fromthe cows, make it blood: 


warm, turn it into a clean veſſel for 
the purpoſe, and put in the rennet; 
be ſure to give it no more than what 
will make it come lightly. Aſter 
it comes, ſtir it with your hand, 
till it be gathered, and parted from 
the whey. Then take the curd up 
in a ſtrainer, and work it with your 
hands, till you get as much of the 
whey from it as poſſible: Then la 

it in a clean linen cloth, and put it 
into the hoop : After it is lightly 


covered with the cloth, put it into 


the preſs: Let it ſtand in the preſs 
two hours; take it out, and the 
cloth from it, and rub it over with 
fine falt: Put it in a dry cloth, and 
preſs it eight hours: Then put it in 
another cloth, and let it remain in 
the preſs till your next cheeſe be 
ready, When you take it out, rub 
it well with falt, and wrap the 
round ring of the cheeſe with a 
garter made of linen yarn, and pin 
it at the end, which keeps the 
cheeſe in a good fhape: Then let 


it he in brine twenty four hours. 


Add a little falt to your brine eve- 
ry time you put in a new cheeſe, 
When you find the brine” turning 


unſavoury, make new brine ; and 


turn the cheeſe in the brine-vat 
twice in twenty four hours, always 
rubbing a little falt on the top of it 


it 
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ir out of the brine, dry it with a cloth; 


and turn it every day on the ſhelf 
for two months. The ſhelf ſhould 
be a little wider than the cheeſes, 
and the garters ſhould continue 
round them five or ſix days.“ 
A dairy woman in my neigh- 
bourhood, whoſe cheeſe is moſt ex- 
cellent, is nearly in the Yorkſhire 
ice. But leſt the ſalt ſhould 
not penetrate the whole of on 
cheeſe equally in every part, ſhe 
forinkelis 6 little fine ſalt on the curd 
when ſhe breaks it, perhaps as much 
as an ounce to a cheeſe of fifteen 
ds weight; and her cheeſes 
3 appear to be too much ſalt- 


This may be partly owing to an- 


other improvement in her method. 
To the brine, in which ſhe lays a 
cheeſe after it is preſſed, ſhe allows 
as much nitre as will lie on a ſhil- 
ling. She has found by long ex- 
perience, that the nitre not only 
gives a reddiſn caſt to the rind of 
the cheeſe, but makes it more tender 
after it is thoroughly dried. It al- 
ſo prevents the cracking of the rind, 
which is a matter of much conſe- 
quence. At the ſame time it pre- 
vents the diſtention of the cheeſe 
by wind, makes it mellow and ſoft 
throughout, and improves the taſte. 
But it is in vain to attempt the 
making of good cheeſe, unleſs the 
rennet be uncorrupted, and perfect - 
ly ſweet. See the Article Rennet. 
In this country, where the ſum- 
mers are hot, and flies abound, 
cheeſes are often deſtroyed, or 
greatly damaged by maggots. To 
prevent this, every precaution 
ought to be taken to prevent fly- 
blows getting into a cheeſe while it 
is making, For it is certain that 
cheeſes will ſometimes prove mag- 
gotty, which could not have been 
fly-blown after they were made. 
To prevent this evil, the milking 


pails, the, cheeſe tub, &c. ſhould be | 
; G 


— 
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kept in 2 till the moment 
they are uſed, after being dried. be- 
fore a hot fire. And it the milk 
ſtand any time, or more than dur- 
ing one night, the room it ſtands 
in ſhould be dark : Becauſe flies 
are not apt to lay their eggs in dark 
places. | 
After cheeſes are made, they will 
ſometimes have little flaws in them, 
or cracks in drying, which the flies 
will be fond of depoſiting their eggs 


in. To prevent this, the cheeles 


* 


ſhould be ſmeared with a little tar 
mixed with falt butter : Or the 
cracks may be filled with a ſoft 
paſte of flour as often as they ap» 


1 | 
1 all this precaution will be 
ag to prove inſufficient, unleſs the 
cheeſes be dried in a dark room. 
As flies do not frequent dark places, 
cheeſes dried in a dark room may 


be full of cracks, and yet eſcape 


maggots. ö 
me perſons chooſe to medicate 
their cheeſes with the juice of ſome 
wholeſome plant, as ſage, baum, 
mint, tanſy, penny royal, &c. which 
they put into the curd. But I think 


this is no real improvement. 


CHICK-WEED, the ſame as 
alfine, a tender creeping weed, often 
troubleſome in old gardens, and 
which grows luxuriantly in ſhady 
places. Swine will feed upon it 


when they are hungry. 


CHURN, a wooden veſſel, in 
which butter is produced by churn- 
ing. It is broad at the bottom, 
and narrow at the top, to prevent 
the contents from coming out at 
the top during the agitation. But 
the ſnape does not wholly anſwer 


this deſign. 


Churns are commonly made of 


| pine. But when they are new, 


they give the butter a tang of the 
wood ; ſo that oak is generally pre- 
ferred. The hoops are of aſh, and 
ſhould be made very ſmooth and 

| regular, 
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regular, that the veſſel may be eaſi · 


ly cleaned, and kept ſweet. 
But on great farms, where the 


dairies are large, the barrel- churn 


is to be preferred. Its name gives 
the idea of its ſhape'; and when it 
equals a barrel in ſize it can be ea- 
fily managed. On each head of it 


s an iron e and on each ſpin- 


dle a winch, by which the veſſel is 
turned on a horſe made for the pur- 
poſe. A much greater quantity of 
cream, or milk, may be churned in 
this than in the common churn; 
and the labour is eaſier. There 


are two boards within this churn 
on each ſide of the centre, like 


ſhelves, which ſerve to agitate the 
The aperture in the barrel-churn 
ought to be five or fix inches ſquare, 
to which a ſtopper muſt be exactly 
fitted, which muſt be kept iti its 
Foun by a bar of iron acrols it, held 
alt by ſtaples, | 


.' CHURNING, the motion which 


is given to cream, or milk, in a 
churn, in order to ſeparate the but - 


ter. In common churns, this work 
is very laborious, though it falls to 
the lot of the weaker ſex moſt com- 
monly to perform it. But the la- 
bour may be lightened by a ſpringy 
pole placed over head, in the ſame 
manner as that 'of a turner's lathe, 
to the looſe end of which the ſtaff of 
the churn is tied. This pole. will 
pull up the daſh after every ſtroke ; 
which, when done by hand, is the 
heavieſt part of the work. , 

* CIDER, a palatable and whole- 
ſome drink, made of the juice of 


apples. The juice of ſweet apples 


contains more {piritthan that of four 


ones, and therefore is of more value. 


The more palatable the apples are, 
other things being equal, the more 
pleaſant will the cider be, when 
new, which is made of them. But 
it is believed by ſome, that a mix- 


tare of different ſorts makes the beſt | 
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cider; inſomuch that a number of | 


poor ſorts together will do better 
than one good ſort by itſelf. - But 
different ſorts which are made to- 
gether into cider ſhould by all 
means be nearly of equal ripeneſs ; 
otherwiſe the juice will not agree 
in fermenting. Apples ſhould be 
ſorted according to their different 
degrees of mellowneſs and ripeneſs, 
The apples which are firſt ripe may 
be ground in September, the next 
in October, and the laſt in Novem- 
ber. The firſt ſort muſt be for im- 
mediate uſe, unleſs it be preferved 
longer by means of ' bothng : The 
laſt will be proper to keep the long- 
eſt. -The moſt crabbed apples 
make the moſt durable cider. 

It ſeems to be the general opin- 
ion of writers on this ſubject, that 


apples fhould he and ſweat in a 


heap, ſome days, or weeks, before 


they are ground: The chief ad- 
vantage of which I ſuppoſe to be 


their becoming fofter, and more 
ealy to be reduced to ſuch a fine- 
neſs, by grinding, that all the juice 
may be expreſſed. - But if apples 
when gathered are ſo ripe as to be 
juſt beginning to rot, the ſhorter 
time of ſweating they have the bet- 
ter: Forin a large heap the rotting 
will ſoon begin and rapidly increaſe; 
and the cider made of apples partly 
rotten will be weak, and have a diſ- 


agreeable taſte. | 
The management of cider, after 


it is made, is of the greateſt impor- 


tance. It ſhould be ſtrained through 
a fieve, to ſeparate the liquor as 
much as poſſible from the pulp of 


the apples, and from all the rub- 
biſh mixed with it. Some ſtrain 
it through ſand, but this robs the 
cider of its richeſt particles, And 


the ſooner it is put into a cool cel- 


lar, the better, as it will tend to pre- 


vent a too haſty fermentation, 


which ſhould always be guarded a- 


1 


removal. 
moved long before it is uſed. 
Much cider is ſpoiled by its be- 
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If a hole be dug in the ground, 


ſo near to a cider-preſs that the ci- 
der may run into a ſtrong caſk plac- 
ed in it; this is no bad method of 
preſerving cider in a ſweet ſtate ; 
the'caſk may be bunged up tightly, 
and the hole covered with boards, 
and earth over them. The fer- 
mentation will be ſo ſmall that the 
liquor will be very {weet in the 


ſpring following, as has been prov- 


ed by experiments. But I am ſuſ- 

icious of its fermenting too rapid- 
y after it is taken out, unleſs it be 
fined, ard then racked off without 


delay, and afterwards kept in a 


very cool cellar, 

« An experiment, ſays a valua- 
ble correſpondent, in the county 
of Suffolk, was made in the year 
1764. Some iron bound caſks 
of cyder were placed in a cellar 
which was always ſo full of cold 
ſpring-water, as to keep the caſks 
conſtantly covered, with the'water 
running upon them continually. 
As the water was at all times e- 
qually cold, it kept the cider not 
only from the influence of the air, 


but alſo from all thoſe changes 


which can raiſe frets and fermenta- 
tions in liquor. In which place it 
continued from October to May 
following. It was then drawn off 
into barrels, and was pronounced 
to be the beſt of cider, by very 
gand:nudges,?? nth 4t4ochn a7 

He adds, „In this manner the 
famous Falernian wine, ſo. often 
mentioned by the Latin 3 Hor- 
ace, was kept, being funk in the 


river Tyber, which . waſhed the 


walls of Rome.“ e Gt 
If cider weie firſt purged of its 
fæces by fermentation, racking and 
lining, putting it thus under water, 
I think would render it a durable 
liquor, if not Wee . 9 till its 
And it need not be re- 


— 


— 


—— 
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ing put into bad caſks. New ones 
are generally the beſt. But even 
theſe ſhould not be truſted,” with- 
out ſcalding them with water in 
which ſome ſalt has been 'boil= 
ed: £5 .4 (XIE ir 

When a caſk has got a putrid 
taint, it ſhould be unheaded, every 
part of the inſide well ſcraped, and 
a fire made in it. p22 07 

To prevent caſks becoming foul 
and unfit for ule, they ſhould" as 
ſoon as they are empty be waſhed 
clean, ſcalded, and a little brim- 
ſtone burnt in them, and then ſtop- 
ped very tight, that no air may en- 
ter them ions Lic 

Some ſay the lees may be left in 


a a.caſk, without any danger of giv- 


ing it an ill ſcent, and that for a long 


time, if it be tightly ſtopped. But 
1 I prefer the above method. | 


The caſks in which-cider is kept 


| ſhould be well hooped. Old wood- 
en hoops ſhould not be truſted, un- 


leſs they will bear a ſmart driving. 


They may look ſound, when they 
are ſo decayed as to be eaſily burſt 


aſunder. If a caſk be muſty, by 
means of remaining too long emp- 
ty and foul in the cellar, it may be 
cleared of its muſtineſs by burning 
a fe matches of brimſtone within 
the bung-hole. But caſks Which 
have had pricked cider, or vinegar in 
them, ſhould not be uſed any more 
for cider. A {mall degree of muſti- 


neſs may be cured by a gecoction of 


| {weet fern 


They who wiſh to preſerve.their 


cider in a very ſweet and mild ſtate, 


ſhould manage it in the following 


manner: After ſtraining, let it 


ſtand a day or two in an open tun, 
covered cnly witha clothor boards, 
to -keep out the duſt, that the more- 
groſs parts may . ſubſide. - Then 
draw it off into veſſels,” wherein it 


is intended to be kept, obſerving to 


leave an eighth part of them emp- 
ty. Set theſe veſſels in —— 
e 


r 
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_ eſt: cellars, with the bung open, or 
_ eovered only with a loſe cover, 
both-that the volatile ſteams _ 
have free vent, and that the mu 
may be kept cool: Otherwiſe it is 
apt to ferment too much. Having 
fermented in this manner for fifteen 
or twenty days, the veſſel may be 
ee up cloſe; and in two or 
three months time, the cider will be 
fit for drinking. But if you expect 
aider in perfection, ſo as to flower 
in the glaſs, it muſt be glued, as 
they call it, and drawn off into bot- 
tles, after it has been a ſhort time 
in the caſk. Glueing is done by 


pouring into each veſſel a pint of | 

| | line it with ſkimmed milk, eggs 
broke up with the ſhells, or mo- 
laſſes. A quart of molaſſes. will 


the infuſion of ſixty or ſeventy 
grains of the moſt tranſparent iſin - 
glaſs, or fiſh-glue, imported from 
Archangel, in a little white wine 
and river or rain water, ſtirred 
well together, after being ſtrained 
through a linen cloth, When this 
viſcous ſubſtance is put into the 


_ eaſk, it ſpreads itfelf over the ſur- | 


face like a net, and carries all the 


dregs to the bottom with it. D:&. | | 
i |-doors nor windows kept open in 


of Arts, 


Cider ſhould not be too often | 


drawn from the lees ; for each time 
it will loſe ſome of its ſtrength. The 
firſt racking in December, may 
often be ſufficient : If not, it ſhould 
be racked again in March. And | 
to prevent its fretting .or ferment- 
ing at other times, care ſhould be 
taken at evegy racking to ſtum the 
caſks well with matches of brim- 
ſtone. This is found to conduce 
more to keeping liquors in a good 
ſtate, than any thing elſdGSQJ. 
To make matches for this pur- 
_m_ take ſtrips of old canvas or 
inen, fix or ſeven inches long, and 
nearly as wide. as the bung-hole ; 
and dip them half their length in 
melted brimſtone. Burn one of 
theſe matches in the barrel to be 


filled, put in two or three pailfuls | 
| wholeſome, after mellowing by 14 
„ „„ ĩ — ” 


of the cider, then burn another, 
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ſtop up the caſk, and roll or ſhake 
it well for a few minutes; fill up 


the caſk, and bung it tightly; for 


there will be no danger of any fer- 
mentation that will injure the caſk, 
If 'new cider be treated in this 
manner when it comes from the 
20 it will not need racking till 
ebruary or March. 70 
The above method is doubtleſs 
good. But I have ſound it an- 
{wer well, to do nothing to cider 
till March, or the beginning of A- 
pril, except giving à caſk a {mall 
vent-hole, and keeping it open till 
the firſt fermentation 1s over ; then 
draw it off into good caſks ; and 


give a fine colour to a barrel of ci- 
der, as well as carry all the lees ta 
the bottom. But leſt it ſhould in; 
cline the liquor to prick, I put in, 


at the ſame time, a quart of rum or 


brandy; and it ſeldom fails of keep- 
ing well to the end of ſummer.— 
But cellars ſhould have neither 


ſummer, where cider is kept. And 
the caſks ſhould ſtand ſteady, and 
never be ſhaken, ſo as to diſturb 


the lediment. 


Thoſe who chooſe to buil their 
cider, muſt do it as ſoon as it runs 


from the preſs. Some. boil it, till 


it is reduced to one halſ. But much 


of the fineſt ſpirit ae dann. and 


though if will be made a good deal 
ſtronger by boiling, it becomes a 
harſh, heady and unpleaſant liquor, 

The beſt method of reducing the 
quantity without waſte, if ſtrong 
cider be thought deſirable, is by 
freezing. A ſtrong caſk, two thirds 
filled, may be expoſed to the great- 
eſt cold of December and Janua- 
ry; and then the fluid part drawn 
out from the ſurrounding ice. The 
liquor will be ſtrong, pleaſant and 
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and be free from that tang” of the 
kettle which renders boiled cider 
unpleaſant, and unwholeſome. 
The beſt way is to give cider no 
more boiling than is neceſſary to 
arify it; that is, to boil it no long- 
er than the {ſcum continues _ 
upon it. And the {cumming mu 
be continued fo long as it continues 
Boiling in braſs kettles, even for 
a ſhort time, gives cider a diſagree- 
ble taſte ; and renders it unwhole- 
ſome. I ſhould prefer iron kettles 
for this uſe rather than any other, 
in full confidence thatif particles of 
iron ſhould be pientifully mixed 
with the liquor, they would have a 
lalutary effect, rather than the con- 
trary. | 
When cider is in danger of prick- 
ing, almoſt any alkalious ſubſtance 
will prevent it. But ſuch ſub- 
{tances ſhould be uled cautiouſly, 
either in a ſmall quantity, or juſt 
before the liquor is uled, ' 
Two or three ſpoonfuls of ginger 

in a caſk of cider will correct its 
windineſs, and make it more palata- 
ble. Honey and ſpices will mend 


cider that is too vapid and flat, But | 


medicating it with raiſins and cur- 
rents, often occaſions cider to turn 

CIDEREKIN, the Engliſh name 
of what we call water- cider. The 
forementioned correſpondent very 


judiciouſly recommends the Erigliſh 


method of making it, which he 
Hor as follows:“ When the 
cider-cheeie has been preſſed till it 
will run no longer, remove the pom- 
ace into the trough at evening, and 
throw a ſufficient quantity of hot 


water upon it; let it lie all night, 


and in the morning make a new 
cheeſe of it, and preſs out the li- 
quor,” If the pomace was ground 
over again, the ciderkin would be 
ron ger.. 461 


This, he ſays, will be fit for drink- 


# 


| 


y © 1,200 
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well together. 
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ing in June or | July, as free from 
change as cider commonly is im 
February or March. | | 

But the beſt way of managing ci. 
derkin is, to take it directly from 
the preſs, give it a heating, or a 
gentle boil, and take off the ſcum. 
This greatly prevents fermentation, 
and prepares it for long keeping. 
From my own experience I can 


teſtify the excellent quality of boil · 
ed water-cider, when it has been 
made in the common way; eſpec. 


ially when it has been bottled in 
the latter part of winter, or begin- 
ning of ſpring. So that I can give 
full evidence to his aſſertion, 'That 
in the hotteſt part of the followin 


ſummer, it will be one of the pleal- 


anteſt of liquors, that can be pro- 
cured from any country: Ard that 
it might make a very good export 
to the Weſt Indies; there eg | 
danger of the burſting of the 
tles, as there is when cider has a 
ſtronger body.” 
When cider needs fermenting, 
Mr. Chapman directs, „ To one 
hogſhead of cider, take three pints 
Oß ſolid yeſt, the mildeſt you can 
: If rough, waſh it in warm wa- 
ter, and let it ſtand till it is cold. 
Pour the water from it, and put it 
in a pail or can; put to it as much 
jalap as will lie on a ſix pence, beat 
them well together with a whiſk, 
then apply ſome of the cider to it 
by de till your can is full. 
Put it all into the cider, and ſtir it 
When the ferment 
comes on, clean the bung-hole eve- 
ry morning, and keep filling the 


' veſſel up. The ferment for the 


firſt five or ſix days will be black 


and Riff ; let it ſand till it ferments 
white, as it will in fourteen or fif- 
teen days; at which time ſtop the 
ferment; otherwiſe it will impair 


its ſtren th. 5 * 
e this ferment he directs 


to rack it into a clean caſk, and 


when 
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when near full to put in three 


pounds of coarſe red {couring ſand, 
and ſtir it well together, and fill it 
within a gallon. Let it ſtand five 
or fix hours, then pour on it ſoftly 
z gallon of Engliſh ſpirit, bung it up 
cloſe, but leave out the vent-peg a 
day or two. Then juſt put it in 
the hole, and cloſe it by degrees. 
If the cider be ſtropg, the longer 
you keep it the better will be the 
body. It may lie in this ſtate a 
year. 
clean, force it.“ 
Ihe forcing he recommends: is 
this : “ Take a gallon of perry or 
ſtale beer: Put to it an ounce of 
iſinglaſs, and let it ſteep three. 
or four days. Keep whiſking 
it. When it comes to a {tiff jelly, 
beat it well in your can with a 
whiſk, and mix cyder with it till 
— have made the gallon ſour: 
hen put two pounds of brick rub- 
bings. ta it, ſtir it with two gallons 


more of the cider added, and apply 


ir to the hogſhead. Stir it well, 
and ſtop it cloſe. The next day 
ve it vent, and it will be fine and 
Reicht N 
Jo cure Beid cider ande to 
the uſe of weak alkalies, chalk ,oyl- 
ter and ſcollop-ſhells, eng- ſhellsand 
alabaſter, calcined. But when a 
hogſhead is ſoon to be drunk, ſalt 
of tartar, or ſalt of eee veith- 
milk and iſinglaſs. 
Jo cure oily cider one ounce 
ſalt of tartar, and oy and a half of 
ſweet ſpirit! of nitre in a gallon. of 
milk—for a hogſhead. - 
Jo cure ropy cider ſix pounds 
powdered allum, ftirred in well-; 
chen rack the cider, and force it. 
Jo cure ill ſflavoured Bale toc 
fexment it with yeſt and jalap 
Rop it after four days and apply a 
2 of ſweet ſpirit of nitre to a 
ogſhead. 
10 ee eee pounds 
| of 4 A — a in 


If it be not then bright and | 


2 


ſweet, a 
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two quarts' of boiling water. Half 
a pint of this will colour a hogſ- 
head; add a quarter of an ounce of 
allum to ſet the colour. 

To meliorate common cyder, and 
render it as ſtrong and pleaſant as 


wine, the addition of honey, or 
| clarified ſugar, with the diſtilled 


{pirit of cider, will do wonders; 


| making it equal to French wines. 
This is the more worthy to be at- 
tended to, as the lees of cider and 


4 P 
made, by diſtillation may be made 


omace from which cider has been 


to yield a ſufficient quantity of ci- 
der-brandy, to make all our cider 
as ſtrong as ſome wines. But 
if theſe were not ſufficient, cider 
that is too ſour: for drinking, pro- 
vided it be not vinegar, will make 
a good brandy, and yield more ſpir- 
it than that which is pleaſanter. 
The reader may find particular 
directions concerning this matter in 


Traci on Practical Agriculture, by B. 


In efton, Eq. 


The methbd of a gentleman in 
the county of Efſex, whole cider 
is become famous for its extraor- 
dunn; quality, is as follows : 

Gather - the apples dry : Houſe 


them in an airy apartment: Spread 


them not more than two feet thick: 
If the weather prove warm, turn 
them once or twice: If they begin 
to rot, grind them in a cool day, 
But the longer apples are kept ina 
ſound ſtate before grinding, the 
greater certainty of having good cis 
der. Put the liquor from the preſs 
into vats containing at leaſt three 


or four barrels, with a tap fixed 
near the bottom. Cover it cloſe, and 
let it remain till the firſt fermenta- 
tion is over, which is known by a 


white froth coming up through the 
dark ſcum on the top. Then draw 
off the liquor into caſłs perfectly 
ſtummed with matches 
of brimſtone: And put two gqills of 
brandy i in each barrel. Stop the 
barrels 
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barrels ſo tightly that no air can 
get in. In March draw off the ci- 
der again into ſtummed' caſks, with 
brandy as before, en 

To refine, and give a deep am- 
ber colour, take the whites of ſix 


eggs, with a handful of fine beach- 


ſand waſhed clean: Stir them well 
together. Take one quart of mo- 
laſſes, boiled down to a candy : 
Cool it by pouring in cider, and 


put this, together with the eggsand | | 
But many of our farmers deſpiſe 


land into a barrel of cider, When 
cider is thus managed, it will keep 
good for years. REV ROW te 

CIVES, or CHLIVES, a perennial 
ſpecies of onion, of a very ſmall 


fize, ſeldom growing a foot high. | 
much alteration,” will bear good 


The roots are but little bulbous, and 
they grow in tufts. The way to 
make them increaſe faſt is, to di- 
vide the tufts into ſmall parcels. 
Another kind are called French 
cives. Their increaſe is more rapid. 
Both kinds are up early in ſpring, 
and are much uſed in ſallads. 
CLAY, a ponderous kind of 
earth, conſiſting of fine particles, 
firmly cohering when dry ; and 
when wet viſcid and tenacious. Tt 
is of various colours in different 


countries. But in this country it is 
moſtly either a dull blue, or of the | 


colour of aſhes. 

CLAY-SOIL, land which con- 
ſiſts almoſt wholly of clay, with 
perhaps a thin ſavface of dark 
mould over it, made by ſubſtances 
which have conſumed upon it. 
This kind of ſoil abounds in the 
northeaſtern territories of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. 

Clayey lands are apt to be very 
barren in their natural ſtate, un- 
leſs when a ſummer is ſo divided 
betwixt rain and ſunſhine, that 


they are kept on a medium contin- 


ually betwixt drought and wetneſs, 
which ſeldom or never happens. In 
a wet ſeaſon plants growing on 
ſuch a ſoil are drowned, as the cloſe- 


— 
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neſs of the clay will not ſuffer the 
water to ſoak into the ground: And 
in a dry ſeaſon the ground becomes 


ſo ſolid that the roots of plants cans 


not penetrate it. 2 N 
This kind of earth, however, is 
thought to contain more of the food 
of plants than almoſt any other. But 
ſomething needs to be done to bring 
it into action. The European farm- 
ers think their clay ſoils the rich- 
eſt, and moſt valuable of their land. 


them, for want of knowing what 


methods to take to render them 
| ys ; or through fear of the 
labour or expenſe of doing it. 


Some of thele foils, without 


crops of graſs, if care only be taken 


not to feed them cloſe, nor to let 


cattle in upon them in the ſpring. 


But the farmer who wiſhes to keep 


them in tillage, muſt alter them by 


the admixture of ſuch ſubſtances 


as may ſerve to open the ſoil, and 


break the coheſion of its particles. 


When this is once accompliſhed, 
the land will become highly valua- 
ble; holding the manure to admira- 
tion, and never returning to its 
riſtine ſtate. Ts” We 
Dung is helpful towards opening” 
a clayey ſoil, by the fermentation 


it raiſes, as well as by the mixture 


of its earthy ſaline and oily parti- 
But dung of itſelf will not 
be ſufficient, unleſs it were laid on 


more plentifully than farmers can 
well afford. A mixture of dung 


and ſand is found to be a much bet- 


ter dreſſing for this ſort of land, 
than dung alone. A 
not too far diſtant, it would be ad- 


And if ſand be 


viſable to put on a layer of it two or 


three inches thick, Beach- ſand is 


preferable to any other, as the ſalt- 
neſs of it will help to make the 


ground fruitful. But pit-ſand will 


do very well. 
In places where ſand is not to be 
| had, 
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had, the ground may be looſened 
with other ſubſtances. Gravel, or 
light loam from neighbouring ſpots 
may be carted upon it; duſt from 
ſaw-pits, chips and rubbiſh from 


the back yards of houſes, ſtraw and 


ſtubble, ſwamp-mud, the bark of 


trees and rotten wood, or burnt- | 


clay. I have known a clayey ſpot | 
made very fruitful merely by the 
remains of a ratten log-fence, when 
mixed with the foil. oe Lietw 3 
When a clay foil is ſanded, or 


it-will take ſeveral ploughings and 
harrowings to mix it, ſo as to bring 
the land to a good conſiſtence. As 
the expenſe of nrixing it at once 
would be too great, it is better to 
uſe it for two or three years after, 
for the growing of ſuch lillage- 
Crops, as are moſt ſuitable to a clay · 
ey ſoil, ſuch as barley, flax, &c. 

he ſoil will grow better year af- 
ter year, till the ſand, &c. is thor- 
oughly mixed with the ſoil ; after 
which it will be fruitful forever 
without large dreſſings. Hoed 
crops will mix it ſooner than any 
other method, and without any ex- 
penſe. | 

A ſmall quantity of dung, each 
year that it bears a hoed, or a green 
crop, will be proper: And the 


moſt ſuitable dungs, are thoſe of | 


horſes and ſheep, pigeons and oth- 
er fowls,' which by their heat will 
corrett the natural coldneſs of the 
ſoil. Folding with ſheep has an 
excellent effect on this kind of land. 


dian- corn, tobacco,  &c. 


CLA 
But it never ſhould be ploughed 
when it is ſo wet as to potch with 
the feet of the cattle, or to run like 
mortar, In this condition tho 
more it is worked the ſtiffer it will 
become. On the other hand, when 
it is very dry, it cannot well be 
ploughed, by reaſon of its hardneſ, 
Suitable ſeaſons ſhould be embrac, 
ed, for ploughing it, when it is 
neither too wet nor too dry. At 
the firſt ploughing it comes up in 
large clods ; but the oftener it ig 
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any other thing laid on to open it, ploughed in fit times, the ſmaller 


the clods will be, and the more ſine 


mould will be among them. 
Expoſing the clods to the ſun 
and air has ſome tendency to mel- 
low the ſoil : But a winter - furrow 
isof very great advantage. The froſt 
does much towards breaking the 
coheſion, as I bave found by ex- 
ience. 6 b | 
_ Clay-foils, after all the meliora- 
tion that can be given them, will 
be more ſuitable for ſome plants 
than for others. Thole plants 
in general which require à great 
degree at heat, or a long ſummer, 
are not ſo well adapted to be cul- 
tivated in a clayey ſoil, ſuch as In- 
But it 
may be made to produce good crops 
of wheat, graſs, barley, oats, flax, 


Fruit trees in general, and I think 
all forts, excepting pear-trees, an- 
{wer but poorly in a clayey ſoil, 
how much ſoever the ſurface may 
have been mixt with other ſub- 


Such a ſtiff ſoil is alſo mended ſtances. The roots of trees will 


by frequent ploughings. The Eu- 

eans allow three ploughings 
previous to feeding, to enough 
for a free ſoil ; but to a clayey ſoil 
they give four or five, The often- 
er it is ſtirred with the plougb, the 


more the coheſion of the par- 


ticles is broken, and the more 
eaſily the roots of plants can 


need to draw ſome of their nouriſh- 
ment from a part of the loil below 
that which has been meliorated by 
mixing; but the compactneſs of it 


trate it. 

Fallowing and green - dreſſing 
may help to pulverize a clay- ſoil; 
and ſowing it frequently with peaſe 


penetrate it in ſearch for their food. 


1s recommended. Any Tp that 
orms 


will ſcarcely ſuffer them to pene- 
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forms a cloſt cover for the ſurface green roots; and the aſhes made wy ; 


cauſes the. ſoil to putrefy, breaks 
the coheſion of its partieles, and 
prevents, the ground from harden- 
ing by the influence of the ſun, 
If a clay- ſoil he ſo flat that water 
ſtands on it ſome part of the year, 
it cannot be brought to a good con- 
ſiſtence without ploughing in ridges, 
and water- furrow ing. e ridges 
may be wider or narrower, accord- 
ing to the degree of wetneſs to 
which it is ſubject. Sometimes 
drains will be neceſſary to give it 
the needful degree of dryneſs. 
CLEARING of LAND, an op- 
eration often neceſſary to be per- 
formed in this new, country, eſpec- 
tally in the moſt} inland parts. 
Lands which were before in a {tate 
ol nature, are ſaid to be cleared 
when they are ſo freed from their 
natural growth, as to become fit 
for tillage, mowing, or paſture. 
In thoſe parts of the country 
where wood 1s of little or no value, 
the method of clearing upland is as 
follows: The trees are felled in 
one of the ſummer months; the 
earlier in ſummer the better, as they 
will have a longer time to dry, and 
as the ſtumps will be leſs apt to 
ſprout, , The trees lie till the fol - 
lowing ſpring ; when the limbs 
which do- not lie very near to the 
ground ſhould be chopped off, that 
they may burn the better. Fire 
muſt be put to them in the drieſt 
part of the month of May; or if 
the whole of May prove wet, it 
may be done to advantage in the 
beginning of June. Only the bod- 
ies of the trees will remain after 
burning, and ſome of them will be 
burnt to pieces. Then they are to 
be cut into pieces nearly of one 


length, drawn together by oxen, | 


| Pan in cloſe heaps, and burnt ; on- 


y reſerving ſuitable trees which 
will be needed for the fencing. The 


heating of the ſoil ſo deſtroys = 


3 are ſo beneficial to — 


— 


After which, if graſs 


fore they ſeed it. 


land, that it will produce a good 
crop of Indian-corn, or wheat, the 
ſame year, without ploughing, hoes 
ing, or manuring. Indian-corn is 
moſt commonly the firſt crop; and 
it will bear a good crop of winter 
rye the — year, if it be only 
hacked in with hoes in September. 
| | —— be 
thrown in with the rye, the land 
will be fit for paſturage, if not for 
mowing. The few ſprouts which 
ſpring up from the. — in the 
firſt ſummer, ſnould be pulled off, 
and the ground is quite ſubdyeds. 
And it often happens that the firſt 
and ſecond crops pay the farmer 
well for all the labour of clearing 


and fencing, . 


The invention of this kind of 
culture. has been of eſſential ad- 
vantage to the poorer. ſort of 
people: And it has been condu- 
cive to bringing forward rapid ſet- 
tlements in our new towns and 
plantations, + TY 

But thoſe perſons who are able 
to do it had better plough and har- 
row their ground or burning, be- 
The aſhes will 
thus be well mixed with the ſoil, 
and the land has always been found 
to retain its fertility the longer. 

If new land lie in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that the natural growth may 
turn to better account, whether for 
timber or fire-wood, fencing or 
charcoal, it will be an unpardona- 
ble waſte to burn the wood on the 
ground. But if the trees be taken 
off, the land muſt be ploughed af- 
ter clearing, or it will not produce _ 
a ctop of any kind. | 

When new lands are deſtitute of 
trees, and covered with oak>ſhrubs, 
the cleating is more expenſive, and 
the firſt crops not ſo profitable, 
But ſuch lands ſhould not remain 
unſubdyed, as in their preſent _ 

| | ey 


en out with a ſtr | | 
Other methods muſt be taken for 
ſubdui 


large 


they are quite unprofitable. The 


buſhes ſhould be cut with ſtub- 
ſeythes, or axes, piled in heaps, 


and burnt. After which the roots 


may be ſubdued by goats; orplough- 


ed up with a ſtrong team, the plough 
being proportionably ſtrong. Af. 
ter ploughing the roots muſt be tak- 
narrow hoe. 


low ſwampy lands. See 
the Articles Bog, Buſhes, Draining. 
--CLIMATE, a word uſed by 


Geographers, to denote a ſpace on 


the earth contained between two 
parallels of latitude, ſo far diſtant 

m the next climate, that the 
length of the longeſt day in one, 
differs half an hour from that in 
2 But it is often uſed leſs 
accurately, to ſignify a region, or 
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A farmer muſt pay due attention 
to the climate in which he is fitu- 
ated, or he will not carry on agri- 
culture to advantage. He muſt 


govern all his ſchemes of manage- 
ment by the 
climate: Becauſe that which proves 


culiarities of the 


ſueceſsful in one, will not do ſo in 
another. 855 | ; i 
e The climate,” ſays Mr. Dick- 


fon, « determines the times of 
ploughing and ſowing; it directs 


our choice in the kind of plants to 
be cultivated, it regulates the whole 
ny a the farm, and informs 
the huſbandman how to appoint 
the order of the different kinds of 
labour neceſſary, fo as he may be 
always uſefully employed. Noth- 
ing has more effeQtually retarded 
the progreſs of agriculture, than the 
attempts that have been made to 


introduce general ſchemes, without 


any regard to the climate, A lover 
of agriculture, captivated with a 
cheme of huſbandry which he has 


_ obſerved in Flanders, or in ſome 


of the ſouthern counties of Eng- 


| nnd, without any proper prepara- | 


f 


o 


| ap, sttempts to put this ſeheme in 


ractioe in one of the ſhires of Scot- 
and, notwithſtanding the greatdif. 
ference of climate. This attempt 
proves unſucceſsful, as it is natural 
to expe, where circumſtances are 
ſo different. No perſon. is fo fool. 
1th as to ſuppoſe, that all kinds of 


| plants can be cultivated with equal 


ſucceſs in all climates: It is even 
vain to imagine that they can be 
cultivated with equal ſueceſs in all 
rts of this ifland, or in all places 
in the ſame latitude. A very ſmall 
diſtance ſometimes makes à very 
great difference in climate, in the 
degrees of heat and cold, and in 
the quantity of rain that falls.“ 
CLOG, a wooden inſtrument 
faſtened to the neck or leg of a 
beaſt, to prevent his leaping over, 


or breaking fences, The beſt clog 


for thefetlock of a horſe, is made of 
one piece of tough wood bent over 
at one end. Into a notch, near this 
end, a leathern ſtrap, nailed to the 
long part of the clog, is flipped over 
the end. It may be put on, or tak- 
en off, in an inſtant. 
CLOVER, a ſpecies of trefoih 
eſteemed as an excellent graſs for 
the feeding of cattle, both green and 
dry. The hay made of clover is 
more fuitable for horſes than any 


| other that this country affords, 


Horſes kept on it will fatten, even 
in the moſt unfavourable feaſon of 
Green clover is known to be 
good feeding for ſwine. Keeping 
them in paſtures where there is 
plenty of this graſs, will make them 
grow faſt, and almoft become fit 
for the knife. But when they goin 
paſtures they ſhould have rings in 
their noſes. 
Red and white clover are the on- 
— ſorts known and eſteemed in 
this country; as to the wild ſort 
with a rough leaf, it is of no conſe- 
quence. It is the red clover that 
; 1 
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CLO- 


is of moſt importance for mow- 


EX 8 
* farmers, inſtead of ſowin g 
clean ſeed: of clover, content them- 
ſelves: with ſowing: chaff and duſt 
from the floors of their barns. This 
is a ſlovenly and uncertain method, 
oftentimes attended with great loſs. 
Fowls are uſually. admitted, into 


barns; and when this is the caſe, none 


can tell how much, or how little of 
the hay · ſeed remains among the duſt: 


So that the farmer who ſows it, may 
either over ſeed his land; or, which 


is a more common caſe, not ſeed it 
enough, A conſequence of which 
laſt will be, that he will have no 
crop of hay from his ſowing. He 
abe plough up his land a- 
gain, for the mere purpoſe of ſeed- 
ing it with graſs, or let it lie uſeleſs 
till the graſs gradually gets in, ei- 
ther of which practices will be at- 
tended with inconvenience and loſs. 
Lam aware that farmers, eſpecially | 
thoſe in the northern parts of /New- 
England, will object, that if graſs 
do not get in the firſt year, it will 
the ſecond. But they ſhould con- 
ſider that the loſs of the firſt year's 
crop is coriſiderable. Not only ſo, 
but it is loſing the beſt crop that is 
to be expected from a clover- lay; 
and that the land will become 
bound and weedy, before it is filled 
with graſs roots; ſo that no large 
crop will be had from it aſterwards, 
nor any clean or unmixed crop. 

The quantity of clover- ſeed prop · 
er for an acre is about ten pounds, or 
ſome ſay leſs. The price of a pound 
is one ſhilling. The coſt of the 
leed need not terrifſy a farmer; be- 
cauſe he will be more than paid 
double for the ſeed, by the advan- 
tage the firſt year's crop will re- 
ceive. : 

It is no ſmall recommendation of 
this graſs, that it is adapted to a ſoil, | 
that is ſuitable for ſcarcely. any oth- 


* 
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light and ſandy. It does well alſo 
on gravel and loam.. A wet ſoil ix 
not good for this graſs, eſpecially 
if water and ice appear on it in the 
winter. In caſe of drought, it is 
lucky for farmers to have ſome of 
their mowing. lands in this graſs.: It 
bears drought better than moſt other 
graſſes, as might be expected for 
two reaſons. becauſe it is ſo earl 
as to be grown up before the hotte 
part of ſummer, when the ſevereſt 
droughts moſt commonly happen 3 
and becauſe the plants draw great 
part of their nouriſhment. from a 
depth, where the ſoil is not much 
bed with an early drought. 
; European farmers recommend 
ſowing it in the ſpring, after the 
grain is up, and harrowing it in; 
and they tell us the harrowing, 
will not damage the corn, but rath- 
er be a ſervice to it, when it is 
winter grain. That it ſhould be 
ſowed in the ſpring is granted, un- 
leſs it be in countries Where there 
are no ſevere winter froſts. The 
young plants which come up in the 
fall, cannot bear the froſt ſo well as 
thoſe which have had a whole ſum- 
mer to bring them on towards ma- 
turity. Their reaſon for not ſow- 
ing it at the ſame time as the grain 
it grows with, is an apprehended 
danger of its growing. ſo faſt as to, 


| this country, to 2. ſoil that is dry; 


g 
/ 
3 


obſtruct the growth of the grains. . 


Mr. Eliot recommends. a differs. 
ent method, which is ploughing it 
in, which he thinks, and not with- 
out reaſon, will cauſe it to bear 
drought the better, and become 
ſtrongly rooted. I believe I may 
add, that it will be more likely to 
eſcape in the froſts of winter, Which 
are ſo intenſe in this country, as 
often to kill almoſt Whole fields of 
clover. | 
Peat-aſhes are ſaid to be a very, 


er graſſes Which are cultivated in 


proper dreſſing for clover-· grounds. 
ob this graſs anſwers ſo well 
in 
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in this country without manuve, that 


the farmers chooſe to ſet apart the 


| Whole that they can get for other 


Some think clover is ſo far from 


urpoſes. 


ding any manure, that it will 
recruit lands which are worn out. 


That it will do it more than other 
| 33 I cannot yet ſee any reaſon 


believe. It will bear no crop 
worth mowing on lands which are 


quite exhauſted, But it is proba- 
- Ble, it may produce good crops on 
lands 5 | 

ed near the ſurface, by bearing 


are much impoveriſh- 


v with ſhort or horizontal roots; 


becauſe clover ſends its main roots 


to a great depth. And while a 
Held lies ſeveral years in clover, 
the ſoil near the ſurface may be con- 
fiderably recruited. But whether 


the land on the whole will be in 
better heart, after ſeveral heavy | 


crops of clover are taken from it, 
and no manure laid on, ſeems rather 
doubtful. 5 | 
Writers on -agricultare ſeem, 
however, to be agreed, that a clover 


lay is proper for the culture of 


wheat, e rotting of its large 


roots and ſtalks may anſwer as a 


. manure, no ways adapted to 
diſtemper the wheat, as ſome other 


manures are thought to be. 


Some ſkilful farmers inſiſt much 
A propriety of ſowing clover- 
ſeed with barley. 


that we call Engliſn. But with a 
crop of peaſe, or with any other 


crop that forms a cloſe ſhade to the 
ſoil, it will not anſwer. The young 
plants muſt have ſome advantage 
of the ſun and air, or they will not 


live. And if it be ſown with flax, 


at leaſt in ſome looſe ſoils, the pul- 
ling of the flax will be apt to erad- 
icate much of the clover.-—Crops 
which lodge are alſo deſtructive to 


the young clover, by forming ſo 


cloſe a cover as to ſtifle it, 


& . 


| I ſuppoſe it will | 
anſwer well with almoſt any grain 


for mowing. 
in paſtures, during the fore part of 


COL 


Clover being an early graſs it is 
commonly fit tocut in June. When 
half the heads are turned from red 
to brown, and on the decay, it js 
the right time to mow it. But if 
the ſeed is to be ſaved for ule, it 
muſt ſtand till it is all dead 'ripe, 
both heads and ſtalks, It requires 
more care to make clover into hay 
than moſt other graſſes. That 


which is mowed in a morning 
| ſhould be ſpread, turned, and raked 


up before night. The next day, if 
the weather be fair, it muſt: be o- 


pened, ſtirred once or twice, and 
cocked up again, | 


| Then after 
ſweating a day or two, it may be 
put into the bann. 


In the moſt ſoutherly parts of 


New-England, land in good heart 
will bear two crops of clover in a 
year. Mr, Eliot therefore recom- 
mends ſaving the ſecond crop for 
ſeed, the firſt crop having — 
mowed early. But two crops are 
not to be obtained in the northern 
parts of this country. And if they 
were, ſo frequent a cutting would be 
apt to make the roots ſhorter lived. 
It is beſt to cut elover for ſeed on 
land that is ſoon to be broken up: 
Becauſe a crop of ſeed weakens the 
roots much more than a crop of 
hay; and it is doubtful whether it 
will bear any conſiderable crop af. 
terwards. | | 

The white clover, vulgarly call. 
ed honey-ſuckle, is an excellent 
graſs, and ſeems very natural to 
this country: But when · ſown by 
itſelf, it does not grow tall enough 


It is good for feeding 


ſummer. 

The hop clover is new in this 
country, but ſeems to appear prom- 
iſing. It is ſaid to flouriſh on the 


moſt barren ſands, and continue 


long in any ſoil. . 
COLE-SEED, Braffica Rapa. 
6 This plant which is generally 
| known 
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known by the title of rape, or cole- 
ſeed, is much cultivated in the iſle 
of Ely, and ſome other parts of 
England, for its ſeed, from which 
the rape-oil is drawn; and it hath 
been alſo cultivated of late years, in 
other places, for feeding of cattle, 
to great advantage. F £97 
The cole- ſeed, when cultivated 
for feeding of cattle ſhould be ſown 
about the middle of June, The 
ground ſhould be prepared for it 
in the ſame manner as for turnips. 
The quantity of ſeeds for an acre 
of — is from ſix to eight pounds, 
and as the price of ſeed is not great, 
it is better to allow eight pounds; 
for if the plants are too cloſe in any 
part, they may be eaſily thinned, 
when the ground is hoed, which 
muſt be performed in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for turnips, . 
with this difference only, of leaving 


theſe much nearer together; for as. 


they have fibrous roots and ſlender 
ſtalks, ſo they do not require near 
ſo much room. Theſe plants ſhould 
have a ſecond hoeing, about five or 
fix weeks after the firſt, which, if 


well performed in dry weather, 


will entirely deſtroy the weeds, ſo 
that they will require no farther 
culture. Eo ok + ey 
* Where there is not an imme- 
diate want of food, theſe plants had 
better be kept as a reſerve for hard 
weather, or ſpring ſeed, when there 
may be a ſcarcity of other green 
food. If the heads are cut off, and 
the ſtalks left in the ground, they 
will ſhoot again early in the ſpring, 
and produce a good ſecond crop in 
April, which may be either fed off, 
or permitted to run to ſeeds, as is 
the practice where this. is cultivated 
for the ſeeds ; But if the firſt is fed 
down, there ſhould be care taken 
that the cattle do not deſtroy the 


ſtems, or pull them out of the ground. 
As this plant is ſo hardy as not to 


be deſtroyed by froſt, ſo it is of- 


| 
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great ſervice in hard winters for 
feeding of ewes; for when the 
ground is ſo hard frozen as that 
turnips cannot be taken up, theſe 
plants may be cut off for a conſtant 
ſupply.. This will afford late food 

% . 
after the turnips are run to ſeed 3 


| and if it is afterwards permitted to 


ſtand for ſeed, one acre will pro- 
duce as much as, at a moderate 
computation, will ſell for five pounds 
clear of charges.” Gardener's Dic- 
tionary, | 


The Rev. Mr. Eliot, who made 


ſome trial of this plant, is doubtful 


whether it will anſwer for winter 
feeding in this country, becauſe of 
the ſeverity of our froſts. But the 
above author adds. The curled 
colewort, or. Siberian borecole, 1s 
now more generally eſteemed than 
the former, being extreme hardy, 
ſo is never injured by cold, but is 
always ſweeter in ſevere winters, 
than in mild ſeaſons.” — A gentle- 
man informs. me, that_in Boſton, 
New-England, he has made trial of 
this plant, and found that the win- 
ter did not injure it. It is fit for 
the table from December to A- 
ril. 

I myſelf made trial of three kinds 
of borecole the laſt year, in the lat- 
itude of 44. It grew very well 
till winter; but not one plant in 
fifty had any life in it in the follow- 
ing ſpring. The ſorts were the 
green, the white and the red. 

COMPOST, a mixture of va- 
rious manures and ſoils, to be laid 


on land to promote Na ay" 


Compoſts ought to be different, 
according to the different ſoils on 
which they are to be laid. A foil 
that is light and looſe requires a 
compolt that is heavy, or one which 
has a large proportion of the mud 
of deep ditches, ſwamps, or ponds, 
and cow-dung, But clayey and 
heavy lands require a compoſt, in 
which {ſomething that is light and 
| | warm 
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mon earth, turfs, the dirt of ſtreets, 
ftraw, mud, together with dung, 


* Hme, marle, aſhes, weeds, falt, or 


oily ſubſtances; and any kind of 
animal or vegetable matters. They 
ſhould be well mixed, and:lie one 
year, one ſummer at leaſt, in heaps, 
and be ſeveral: times ſhoveled over 


faction. b 
They ſhould be kept, if prafti- 
cable, in a temperate degree of moiſt- 
ure. If they lie too wet, they will 
turn ſour, and not putrefy : If too 
dry, there will be. no fermentation: 
at all. | 
Compoſts are eſteemed: better- 
than dung for the dreſſing of land 
for wheat, as there is not ſo much 


danger of diſtempering the grain, | 


nor of. increaſing the growth of 
weeds, nor of propagating inſects. 

A compoſt of clay, turf, ditch- 
earth, with lime, ſoot, or aſhes, is 
an excellent dreſſing for graſs lands. 
The time to lay it on is in autumn. 
Neither would it be amiſs to do it 
in the ſpring; only as _— it on 
would be apt to injure the ſurface 
when it is wet and ſoft, See Dung- 


hill. 
COPSE, er CoppICE, a piece 


of under wood. When a copſe 


is intended to be raiſed from maſt or 
ſeed, the ground is ploughed in the 
ſame manner as for corn; and ei- 


ther in autumn or in ſpring, good 


ſtore of ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds, 
berries, &c. are to be ſown with 
the graſs, which crop is to be cut, 
and then the land laid. for wood, 
They may be alſo planted about au- 
tumn with young ſets, or plants, in 
rows: about ten or fifteen. feet diſ- 
tance. If the copſes happen to 
grow thin, the beſt way of thicken- 


ing them is, to lay ſome of the 


branches or layers of the trees, that 


warm predominates, as lime, the 
dung of horſes and ſheep, &c. 
Compoſts may be made of com- 


cox 


lie neareſt to the bare on 
the ground, or a little in the ground. 
Theſe detained with hooks, and 
covered with. freſh mould; at a 
competent will produce a 
world of fuckers, and thicken a 
copſe ſpeedily. Dict᷑. of Arts. 
CORN, he "kane. hr ſeeds; of 
certain: vegetables, of which bread 
is made. But the name is uſually 


eee ee and putre- | 


nts which produce them. 
As thele ſeeds are various, the 
idea commonly affixed to the word 
corn, differs in different countries, 
according as one or another ſort is 
moſt cultivated. In this country 
it is chiefly applied to maize, or In- 
dian- corn. But in Europe it is a 


general name of grain, including 


ae. not only to the ſeeds, but to 
P 


; wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, buck- 


Wheat, &c, 
It is greatly to be: wiſhed: that 
' ſeveral kinds of corn were raiſed in 


greater plenty, in the northerly 


parts of New. England; that we 
might no longer depend upon im- 
portation for thoſe ee arti - 
cles, while we are ſo poorly able 


to make remittances for it in our 


own produce. I am perſuaded the 


ſame quantity of labour which is 


uſed for this purpoſe, and on a leſs 


quantity of ſoil, if wiſely applied 
would produce | the: happy effelt. 
No ſort of corn ſhould be ſown on 


a ſoil which is naturally unſuitablo 


for it. Maize, for inſtance, not on 
clay, nor wheat upon ſand, or 
gravel. Neither ſhould attempts 
be made to raiſe grain without fuf- 
ficient tillage; that ſo what is done 
may not be labour thrown away. 
It is ridiculous, in ordinary caſes, 


to hope for a large crop of grain 


from one ploughing; or to imagine 
that the grain will be plump and 
good, when it is ſuffered to be 
choked with weeds. In the older 
countries farmers do not ſow wheat, 
nor ſcarcely any other grain, — 
| er 
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aſter two or three ploughings: And | at the next milking; but it will 


they. make as much account of 
weeding their grain in ſome places, 
as we do of weeding our gar- 
dens. 

The more tillage is given to land, 
the leſs manure is needed: And the 
increaſe of crops would richly pay 
for the extra tillage. The coſt, of 


fecond and third ploughings is but 


little, as it may be performed with 


one horſe, or a ſmall yoke of oxen. 


The only grain to which we af- 
ford near enough tillage is Indian- 
corn : But even to this more might 
be profitably applied. They who 
hand-hoe it without ploughing are 
no ſmall loſers by that manage- 
ment. See more concerning corn 
under Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. 

COULTER, an important part 
of a plough. See Plough. | 


i 


COW, the female of the ox- | 


kind. The marks of a good cow, 
according to ſome, are theſe: The 
forehead broad, the eyes black, the 
horns large and clean, the neck long 
and ſtraight, the belly large a 
deep, the thighs thick, the legs 
round with ſhort joints, and the 
feet broad and thick. Red cows 
are ſaid to give the beſt milk, and 
black ones to bring the beſt calves. 
But the cow that gives milk longeſt 
1s the moſt beneficial for breeding 
and profit, eſpecially where one on- 
ly is kept. yu before calving, 
cows ſhould be very well fed; 
and if they calve in winter, their 
drink ſhould be a little warmed, a 
day and a night after their calving.” 
Dict. of Arts. 

I may add here, if the cleaning 
of a cow be delayed, it may be pro- 
moted by giving her a J of 
warm water with ſome aſhes in it. 

Cows ſhould be milked regular- 
ly morning and evening, and al- 
ways at the ſame hours, as nearly 
as may be, If the milking be once 
omitted, they will give much more 


this in a year) at only two 
per quart, the milk will come to 


a 


b 


cauſe them to give leſs milk on the 
whole, and tend to dry them up. 
No animals that we keep are 
more profitable than cows. Sup» 
poſing a cow to yield one gallon of 
milk per day, one day with anoth- 
er, for forty weeks (and it is a poor 
cow that will not do more than 
pence 


. bs. 8d. which will pay for her 
y, and for her year's keeping. 


The clear profit of a cow therefore 
in two years, may be allowed to be 


about 10l. ſupp her to be worth 
51. and her keeping to coſt 41. bs. 8d. 
per annum. But in ſome places 
their keeping is lower than this. 

COW-HOUSE, that apartment 


in a barn, in which cows, and oth- 


er neat cattle, are tied up and fed 
during the winter, and part of au · 
tumn and ſpring. | a 

Farmers may think they need 
but little teaching concerning theſs 
apartments, as they have been ſo 
long acquainted with them. But 1 
ſhall take the liberty to give them 
the following directions. | 
In the firſt place, it is of no 
ſmall importance that the floor un- 
der a cow-houſle be very tight, ſo 
that none of the ſtale may be loſt, 
which is of t value as a ma- 
nure, when mixed with other ſub- 
ſtances. A farmer would be no 


more blameworthy for throwing 


away the dung than the urine of 
beaſts, which contains abundance 


of fertilizing ſalts and oils. But if 


it be ſuffered to run through the 
floor, it is entirely loſt, 7 
The deſcending poſition of the 
floor has been mentioned under 
the article Cattle. This deſcent will 
convey the ſtale through the chinks 
in the ſide of the barn, unleſs ſome 
caution be uſed to prevent it, One 
of a plank may be fitted to the 
nailed to the poſts of the build- 
Ns ings 


they commonly are. 
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ing, and the joint caulked. Ora 
uantity of dry earth may be laid 
along on the fill. It will take ſev- 
eral cart-loads for a long apartment. 
This earth will be gradually taken 
up, and mixed with the dung, as it 
is ſhoveled out during the winter. 
If the dung be deſigned for a ſandy 
ſoil, clay will be Re beſt earth for 
this purpoſe ; if for a clayey foil, 
ſand will be moſt- proper. Any 


kind of earth, however, will ſerve 


to abſorb and preſerve the ſtale. — 
But if a farmer chooſe to lay ſtraw, 
weeds, or barn-duſt for this pur- 
poſe, I will not contend ; though I 
think earth is better, as it will be 
ecr from weeds, and ſooner fit to 
uſe as a manure, than thoſe vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances * a | 
When a farmer thinks himſelf 
not well able to be at the expenſe 


ofa floor of good planks, let him 


get a quantity of good clay, make 
mortar, and lay a bed of it a foot 
thick or more, for a floor; giving 
it a proper deſcent backwards, that 
the cattle may lie dry, and railing 
it at the hinder border, to prevent 
the eſcape of the urine. The floor 


Will grow thinner by being gradu- 


ally ſhoveled up with the dung; 
but it is eaſy to repair it; and the 
faſter it wears away, the more the 
quantity of manure is increaſed. 
Alſo, the floors over a cow- 
houſe ſhould be more tight than 
It would pre- 
vent the deſcent of duſt and chaft. 


It would cauſe the hay above it to 
be leſs injured by the air; as well 


as leſs contaminated by the breath 
of the cattle, and the ſteam of their 
excrements. a | 
There are different ways of tying 
up cattle, Some prefer one way, 
and ſome another, I prefer ſtanch- 


ions to bows ; not only becauſe the 


cattle take up leſs room in this way, 

but are lefs apt to waſte their fod- 

der. They are alſo more ſecure in 
1 4 ; 2 


F 


— 


ö 


cold northerly winds. 


' thrown out on that fide, 

| ſunny 22 will be thawed earlier 
in the | 

in ſeaſon. On the north fide, ice 

will ſometimes remain till the laſt 

of May, ; 55 
In this climate, cattle. muſt be 


HERE 


this'way ; ſo that they do not fo 
often break looſe, and worry and 
wound each other.. 8 29 

A cow-houſe ſhould be in the 
ſoutherly part of a barn, when it 
can well be ſo ordered. The cat- 
tle will be leſs pinched. with the 
Another 
at the hops of dung 


ing in a 


advantage is, 


pring, ſo as to be carted out 


houſed near half the year; from the 


laſt of November to the laft of A- 


pril, and occaſionly at other times, 


Though they muſt have fodder for 


two or three weeks before and af- 
ter theſe periods, I think it advilſa« 
ble to let them lie in the barn-yard, 
and eat out of a rack, unleſs the 
weather be ſtormy, or the air un- 
commonly cold, For if they be 
kept too warm in the fall, they will 


| become. tender, and not winter ſo 
well; or if too warm in the ſpring, 


_ are more apt to be louſy, 
RADLE, a frame joined to 2 
ſcythe, uſeful in 5 by the 
help of which, three times the quan- 
tity of grain may be cut down in a 
given time that can be with a ſic- 
kle, and laid tolerably even for 
binding in bundles. It is oftener 
uſed for cutting oats and rye than for 
wheat. There is danger, however, 
of too much waſte in ctadling, 
when the corn is thick. and heavy, 
or does not ſtand upright ; the la- 
bour alſo would be too painful and 
tireſome, | : 

CREAM, the fat part of milk 
which riſes to the furface. 

To produce the greateſt quantity 
of cream, the pans in which the 


milk is ſet ſhould be flat ſhaped 


' Thoſe in common uſe are not 


much amiſs, They ſhould be well 
ſcalded 


\ 


Ss muſt be 


RO 


ſcalded with' hot water as often as 
mille is ſet in them, and be thor- 
oughly cooled. If the place where 
milk is ſet be tov warm, it will be 
apt to turn ſour, beſoie: the cream 
has hatl ſufficient time to aſcend ; 
and none will riſe after the milk be- 
gins to coagulate. If the place be 
ioo dty, the cream will become 
tough and hard before it is taken 
off. If the place be ſo cold as to 
freeze the milk, every one knows 
that but little n will be gytten 
from it. The time of ſkimming 
lated by the, weather, 
and other circumſtances: But near- 
ly the whole will riſe to the top, in 
twenty four hours, :In large dai- 
ries it may be troubleſome : to der it 

ſtand longer.. | 
In the Scots Farmer, the follow : 
ing method of ſkimming is recom- 
— The maid ge gently raiſes 
the aying the li it on a 
» e pan, a — a e fingers 
3 ſhe divides the cream near the 

lp of the diſh, in ſuch a manner that 


the milk which is underficath may | 


be pouret into the great pan through 
this diviſion, leaving the cream oY 
itſelf in the diſn. T 

CROP, a year's produce of vorn, 
hay, &e. which apiece of land 8 
dune 3134 

The. variaklenels of pe is ſo 
great, that none can judge from a 
ſingle one, Whether the ſame ſort 


would be profitable in the long run. 


A ſeaſon that does not happen to be 
ſuitable to the ſoil and plants may 
either prevent a crop, ar render 1 it 

— to the labour laid out to 
pr uce it. We ſhould not, there- 

ore, judge of the comparative ad- 
vantage of any kind of erop from 
one inſtance ; nor be diſcouraged, 
but by the failure of a od in a 
ſeaſon which is ſuitable to t e foil 
on which it is raiſed. 

The continual cropping of "PRE? 


| any advantage in it. 


| and coat them: with 


a 


with « corn, without intervals _ fal- 
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lowing, will ſoon exkaift all its 
ngth, unleſs much be expended - 


in manuring it, For this reaſon the 
| horſe-hoeing | huſbandry is much 
recommended by ſome writers, 

' which land is not cafily i 


Ver- 
iſhed, as the intervals are raj 
allowed. But this culture can 
hardly be expected to be advan- 
tageous in a new country; nor in 
any ſoil which is N free rr 
obſtacles. 
ccUMBERS, 'a cold Fruit 
which is pleaſant to the taſte of 
moſt ple, and much. uſed 
_ who find themſelves able to 
ks 2 them. They are yendered 
oleſomer by pickli 
The method of g wing them 1 
finple and eaſy, . They ſhould not 


be planted till after \Indianccorn 3 


for the leaſt degree of Froſt entirely 
deſtroys them. The dung of ſwine 
ſhould be under them, which 
makes them grow more rapidly 

than any other manure Aman; E 


| have ever tried. 


Some. ſteep the ſeeds, and cxuſs 
them to ſp out, before they are 
planted : But I have never found 
It is not a- 
miſs, however, to wet them a little, 
powdered ſoot. 

Mr. Miller thinks the ſeeds 
ſhould not be ſown till they are 
three or four: years old. Four 
2 are enough to ſtand in a 

e together; therefore when they 
get-into rough leaf, they Thould be 
thinned to this numer: The vines 


| ſhould be ſo conduRted as to inter- 


fere as little ag poſſible with each 
other. They Who wiſh to raiſe 
them at all ſeaſons of the year, 
may conſult the Gardener' s Diction- 


i 
I have known ſurpriſing quanti- 
ties of cucumbers raiſed from tubs. 


The method is this: Take a very 


tight barrel- tub; fill it up to the 
bung with Kones, then a 10 


tray 
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ſtraw, and earth over the ſtraw, e- 
nough to fill the barrel. Fill the 
lower half with water. Inſtead of 
letting it ſteep through the earth, it 
ſhould be paſſed through a tube, 

laced in the earth for that purpoſe. 
The bung ſhould be left out, and 
the water kept as high as the hole, 
by repeated waterings. The plants 


will be out of the way of inſects, 


which is a great advantage, and 
will not be hurt by drought. The 
plants ſhould be ' a little ſprinkled 
once in awhile, if the ſeaſon prove 
very dry. © 0s | 
CURRANT, a ſpecies of Groſſu- 
laria. There are three kinds of 


currants, red, white and black. 
can aſſign no other reaſon than 
cuſtom. They uſually give them- 


The red and the white are a whole- 
ſome cooling fruit, and flouriſh 
well in this part of the country. 
They are cafily propagated by cut- 
tings, ſetting the young twigs in the 
| opens which will furniſh them» 

ves with roots ; and - will bear 


Fruit the ſecond year. Some plant 


them ſingly, others in clumps. The 
htter method is diſapproved by the 


| beſt gardeners. If they be ſet. 


fingle round the borders of a gar- 
den, cloſe to the fence, and faſten- 


ed to the fence, to prevent their be- 


ing bowed to the ground when 


loaded with fruit, they will take up 


little or no room, and make an a- 
greeable appearance. When they 
are planted the ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt 
fide of a wall, the fruit will be ripe 
in June; but on the north ſide, they 


may be kept till October. 


A wine that is not unpleaſant is 
made of -the red kind ; but that 
which is made of the white is pref- 
erable, and which ought to be more 
attended to. This wine meliorates 
exceedingly by age, becoming equal 
to the beſt of Malaga wine, after 
being bottled a year or two. 

The wzy 


zs as follows: Take ripe currants, 


wafh them, clear them from the | 


to make currant wine | 


| 


CUT 
ſtems, add a gallon of water to 2 
gallon of currants, and bruiſe them 


well in the water. Strain it through 
a cloth. Then to one gallon of 


the mixed juice and water, put two 
| apron and three quarters of good 
brown ſugar. Stir it well. When 
the ſugar is diſſolved, put the wine 
into à caſk not ſtopped. When 
the firſt fermentation is over, bung 

it up tightly, and in ſix months it 


will be fit for uſ. 


CUSTOM, an babiad manner 


of: doing any thing. Methods of 
agriculture, as well as methods of 


doing other things, are not ſeldom 


founded merely on cuſtom. Farm. 


ers do many things for which they 


ſebves little or no trouble in think- 


ing, or in examining their methods 


of culture, which have been hand- 


ed down from father to ſon, from 


time immemorial. 


In ſome countries this: practice 
anſwers tolerably well. It does 


beſt in old countries, where meth- 
ods which have not been found to 


anſwer well, have been gradually 
laid aſide in a long courſe of years. 
But this cuſtomary culture has a 


very pernicious effect, when farm- 


ers remove to a different climate. 
They naturally continue in | the 
ways to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed. Their crops oſten prove 
to be unſuitable to the region they 
inhabit. They plant, ſow and har- 


veſt, at the wrong ſeaſons. They 
ſow ſeeds in unſuitable foils. The 
conſequences are, that their labour 
is miſapplied, their time is loſt, they 
grow poor and diſheartened. Per- 


haps they remove themſelves to 
other places, hoping to mend their 
circumſtances; and when they 
come thither, their habitual meth- 


ods will anſwer ſtill worſe, rather 


CUTTINGS, or SLIPS, « in gar: 
| deningy 


: 
dening, the branches or ſprigs of 
trees, or plants, cut or ſlipped off, 
to ſet again, which is done in any 
moiſt fine earth. The beſt time 
for this operation, is from the mid- 


dle of Auguſt to the middle of A- 


pril ; but When it is done, the ſap 
ought not to be too much in the 
top ; neither muſt it be very dry 
or ſcanty, for the ſap in the branch- 
es aſſiſts it to ſtrike roots. If done 
in the ſpring, let them not fail of 
having water in the ſummer. In 
roviding them, ſuch branches as 
Lo burs, knobs or joints, are to be 
cut off, &c. and the leaves are to 
be ſtripped off fo far as they are 
laced 1n the earth, leaving no fide- 
1 Small top ſprigs, of two 
or three years growth, are the beſt 
for this operation.” Dit. of Arts. 
Cuttings of the grape-vine, gool- 
berry and currants, are eaſily made 
to ſtrike root; thoſe taken from the 
quince will commonly, and the ap- 
ple- tree will ſometimes do ſo, if the 
earth be kept very moiſt. It is beſt 
to ſet them a good depth in the 
earth, not leſs than twelve or fit 
teen inches. In this country, the 
beſt time that I have found to ſet 
them is in April, It ſhould be 
done as ſoon as the froſt is out of 
the ground. | 
CON, or CION, a young ſprig 
or ſprout of a tree. Cyons for 
grafting, ſhould always be taken 
from the moſt thrifty trees, not 
from thoſe eſpecially which are old 
and decaying, The time to cut 
them is in February or March, juſt 
before the buds begin to ſwell, and 
appear freſh, which will be earlier 
or later, according to the ſeaſon and 
climate. They ſhould be taken 
from the engs of limbs of the form- 
er year's growth,'not from young 
ſuckers of an over quick growth ; 


and kept moiſt in a cellar, with the 


lower ends inſerted in moiſt clay, 
or mud, till the proper TOE for | 
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grafting. In ſuch a poſition they 
will keep well for two months or 
more, before grafting. I have had 
good ſucceſs in ſetting them, this 
preſent year, 1786, though it was 
almoſt three months after they were 
cut: But I aſcribe my ſucceſs 
| wer to the unuſual wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon. 5 

DAIRY, the occupation of mak - 
ing butter, cheeſe, &c. from milk. 

« This is the moſt tickliſh part 
of the farmer's buſineſs. Unleſs he 


has a very diligent and induſtrious 


wife, who ſees minutely to her dai- 
ry, or a moſt honeſt, diligent, and 
careful houſe-keeper to do it for 
him, he will aſſuredly loſe money 
by his dairy, Truſted to common 
ſervants, it will never pay charges. 
The dairy maid muſt be up every 
morning by four o'clock, or ſhe 
will be backward in her buſineſs, 
At ſix the cows muſt be milked, 
and there muſt: be milkers enough 
to finiſh by ſeven. The ſame rule 
muſt be obſerved in the evening. 


Cleanlineſs is the great point in a 


dairy. The utenfils ſhould all be 
ſcalded every day ; the pails, and 


whatever elſe are ſmall enough, 


boiled in the copper daily.” Farms 
er's Kalendar. x 
Dairies are often managed ſo 
oorlv, that it would be as well, or 
e to feed ſwine with the milk 


as faſt as it comes from the cows. - 


This method has been tried, as I 


am informed, by a ſingle man ſome- 


where about Newbury, who was 


convinced it was a better method 
than to hire help to carry on the 
dairy. 5 | | 


If milk ſour before the cream be 


well riſen ; or, if maggots get into 
the cheeſes, the profit of a dairy 
will not be much. See Butter, 


Balkv, or DAIRY-ROOM, a 
houſe or apartment where' milk is 
C 
| Our 


Cheeſe. 


* 
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- Our farmers and their wives 
ſeem to think it neceſſary, or high- 
ly convemient, to have a dairy- 
room annexed to their. dwelling- 
houſe, partly ahove and partly be- 
low ground, that they may dry 
their cheeſes in the upper part, and 
ſet milk and cream in the lower. 
This, in wooden houſes, is certain- 
ly not the beſt practice, and occa- 
ſions much loſs, For ſuch an a- 
partment will be too hot in ſum- 
mer, or too cold in winter, to keep 
milk in it; neither will it he poſſi- 
ble to keep it ſo ſweet as it ought to 
An apartment in a cellar is better 
on every account to keep milk in. 
As to drying of cheeſes, they ſhould 
never be kept to dry in the ſame 
room where milk is ſet; for they 
will undoubtedly communicate an 
acidity to the ſurrounding air, Which 
will tend to turn all the milk ſour 
that ſtands within the ſame inclo- 
ſure. And a drier room would be 
better for the cheeſes; only let it 
be kept dark, that the flies may not 
come at them. 

A room in a cellar may be kept 
ſo nearly of an equal coolneſs, that 


the milk will neither grow ſour in 
ſummer, nor freeze in winter: So 


that nothing will obſtruct the riſing 
all the cream. The cellar ſhould 


3 ſuch windows as will afford a 


ſufficient quantity of light, and be 
on the moſt northern ſide; and 
they ſhould be opened now and 
then to let in freſſi air, particularly 
in the cocleſt of the mornings 
in ſummer. The room ſhould be 


ceiled with plaiſter, to prevent the 


deſcent of dirt ; and the top and 
fides white-waſhed, to increaſe the 
light, and fill. up chinks that har- 
bour inſects. Every part ſhould be 
kept extremely clean and ſweet, 
and nothing ſhould enter into it 
which can corrupt the air. The 


floor ſhould be made of ſtones, 


PIs 


. 
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- bricks or tiles, and be freque ntly 
| waſhed in ſummer. with the cold- 
eſt water, to cool and ſweeten the 
air in the room; and milk ſhould 
not be ſuffered to ſtand in it till it 
becomes ſour, leſt the ſourneſs be 
communicated to that which ig 
ſweet. For the ſame reaſon, cream 
which is put by for churning, 
ought not to be kept in that apart - 
ment. | | 
| Thoſe who have large dairies, 
having a ſpring or brook near the 
dwelling-houſe, might find it worth 
while to build a milk-room over it, 
-with a ſtone floor, and a channel 
pats the water all round, near the 
inſides of the walls. The pans may 
be ſet in the channels, and water 
let in at pleaſure, to cool the milk 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon, An arch of 
brick ſhould be turned over the 
building. The windows to let in 
light and air, ſhould be on the 
northerly fide, or end. To ſhelter 
the arch from the weather, a ſtory 
of wood may be eretted over it, 
for a cheeſe- room. The arch will 
- the cooler, as well as more dura · 

le. 6 

It rats and mice cannot enter the 

milk-room, there will be no need 
of having ſhelves in it. The floor 
is the beſt place to ſet the veſſels 
of milk on, it being cooleſt in ſum- 
mer, and perhaps warmeſt in win 
ter. | 115 i 
DARNEL, or LOLIUM, a 
troubleſome weed which ſometimes 
appears among grain, and is often 
{o fruitful as to ſpoil a crop. The 
feeds of it reſemble corns of blaſted 
rye, but are more light and chaffy. 
| Theſe weeds ſhould be pulled up 
before they go to feed.” But grain 
may be moſtly cleared of the feeds 
by ſwimming it. 

DENSHIRING, fee the article 
Burn- Baking. 

DIBBLE, among gardeners, the 


name of a tool, or forked flick, 
with 


by its coldneſs, 


BIT 
with which they ſet plants. Dict. 
of Arts. 1 5 | 

DITCH, a narrow channel or 
trench, of great uſe in agriculture, 
Ditches ſerve two purpoſes, to in- 
cloſe grounds, and to carry off ſu- 
perfluous water. When they are 
uſed for fences, they ſhould be four 
ſeet wide, at leaſt, at the ſurface. 
In England they make them wider. 
But four feet is enough, when the 
earth is laid all on one ſide. When 
they ſerve only as drains, they 
ſhould be wider or narrower in 

roportion to the quantity of water 
which is to paſs through them, 

A ditch ſhould be three times 
wider at the top than at the bottom, 
to prevent the falling in of the 
ſides, Where there is a current 
of water, the ſides will ſometimes 
be undermined by it. But in this 
country, the ſides of ditches are 
often hove in by the ſevere froſts 
in winter. Nothing will fo much 
prevent the filling up of ditches as 
ſtrong rooted graſſes, or other 
plants, growing plentifully on their 
margins.” © . 925 : 

.DITCHING, the making of 


ditches, This work is moſt com- 


monly performed in ſummer, or ear- 
ly in autumn. When this work is 
to be done in very low and wet land, 
a hot and dry ſeaſon is beſt ; that 
the water may not prove trouble- 
ſome, neither by its quantity, nor 
Wher it is to be 
performed in a ſalt marſh, not only 
a dry. and warm time ſhould be 
choſen for the buſineſs, but it ſhould 
be done alſo at a time when the 
tides are loweſt, On high lands 
ditches may be made at almoſt any 
ſeaſon, when the ground” is not 
frozen, But in the, ſpring the dig- 
ging will be eaſieſt, the ground be- 
ing ſoftened by the preceding froſts. 
But as the Sound: is drieſt in au- 
tumn, then is the beſt time for ditch- 

ing in moſt of our low lands, 


| 


Their 
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When buſhy ground full of 
ſtrong roots is to be ditched, Mr, 
Eliot wiſely recommends begin- 
ning the ditch in the winter, when 
the ground is frozen two or three 
inches deep. The ſurface may be 
chopped into pieces by a broad axe 
with a long helve, and the ſods 

ulled out with an inſtrument made 
ike a dung-croom. The farmer 
may probably hit upon a good time 
for this work in December, when 
there happens to be no ſnow, and 
it will not interfere with other farm- 
ing buſineſs. The lower part of 
the ditch may be done in the fol- 
lowing ſummer. 5 

To make a ditch ſtraight, and e- 
qual in all its parts, it is recom- 
mended that the work be regulated 
by a frame of ſlit deal, nailed to- 
gether to the exact ſize of the in- 
tended ditch. 

DIVISIONS of a Farm, lots in- 
cloſed for the convenience of til- 
lage, paſturing, mowing, &c. 

The judicious dividing of a farm 
into lots, may ſave much labour, 
eſpecially much travelling from one 
part to another, The ſquarer lots 


are made, the more is ſaved in fenc- 


ing. Crooked fences ſhould if poſ- 
ſible be avoided, not only to fave 
expenſe, but to add beauty to a 
plantation, All tillage lots, and 
eſpecially ſmall ones, ſhould be 
nearly of equal dimenſions on all 
fides ; for if a lot be out of ſquare, 


the labour of ploughing will be 


increaſed, as there muſt be a num- 
ber of ſhort furrows. If a lot be 
long and narrow, croſs-ploughing 
Will be either prevented, or the la- 
bour of it much increaſed. 
When it can conveniently be ſo 
ordered, the lots for tillage ſhould 
be neareſt to the houſe and barn, 
to ſave labour in hauling manure, 
and prevent loſs in getting in the 
crops, The nearer grain 1s, the 
will ſhatter out in carting. 
9 9 The 
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of the centre of the farm. 
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The mowing lots ſhould be next, | 


if the ſoil permits; as theſe muſt be 


dunged, and their crops carted :— 
The lots for paſturage ſhould be 


next—and the wood lots fartheſt of 

all the lots from the houſe. | 
Suppole a farm of one hundred 

acres lying all on one ſide of the 


road, 100 rods wide on the road, 


and 160 rods deep; it may be well 
divided according to the following 
ſcheme - | 


„e 
mn „ 
ola A. pry 
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Where a is the farm-houſe, 6 
the barn ; cccc the tillage lots, 
ſometimes to be reſted by laying 
them to graſs ; d d d d mowing lots, 
once in a while to be uſed in til- 
lage; e e paſture lots; f f wood 
lots, to be uſed alſo as paſtures. The 


front lots are five acres each, the 


reſt ten, excepting what the lane 
takes up, with ſhould not be very 
narrow, leſt it be blocked up too 
much with ſnow in winter, The 


land it contains will be uſeful for 


paſturing. 


On this plan, the labour of driv- 
ing cattle out and in, morning and 


evening, will be ſaved, as the lane 


may be always in common with 


the paſture which is in preſent uſe, 
the gates of all the reſt being ſhut, 
If the lane paſs through ſunken 


land, the owner had better be at 


the expenſe of cauſeying, than ſpoil 
the regularity of his lots by making 
it crooked. Or, ſometimes a bog or 
a ſteep hill may be avoided, by 
making the lane a little on one fide 
If the 
lots deſtined for tillage be too low, 


| 
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or wet, it ſhould be conſidered 
whether they may not be made ſuf. 


ficiently dry by draining. 


When a farm is more oblong: 
ſhaped than I have here ſuppoſed, 
the lots may be lengthened the oth. 
er way, or made ſmaller as ſhall be 
found convenient, Small lots are 
generally the moſt profitable in 

roportign to their quantity, eſpec- 
tally when they are uſed as pal- 


_ tures, 


If a farm be out of ſquare, a lane 
perhaps may be had parallel to one 
of its fides ; ſo that ſome ſquare lots 
may be obtained for tillage. The 
ſhape of lots uſed only for other 


| purpoſes, is not of ſo much conſe- 


uence. 

There are doubtleſs many farms 
ſo broken and irregular as to be 
quite incapable of the above regula- 
tion. But all I contend for is, that 
when it is practicable without too 
much expenſe, a farm ſhould be ſo 
ordered. It will be of great ad- 
vantage to the farmer in ſaving 
time and labour. 

DOOR-DUNG, a manure taken 
from the back-yards and doors of 
dwelling-houſes. 

Though it may ſeem to be made 
up of chips, ſaw-duſt, and ſeveral 
other matters that appear unprom- 
iſing, yet there are various ſub- 
{ſtances intermixed with them, and 
ſoaked into them, which contain 
food for plants in abundance, A 
large proportion of the dung of 
{wine and of fowls, which are ex- 
cellent manures, are contained in 
the compoſt. It has beſides, the 
ſweepings of the houſe, blood, ſmall 
bones, and other animal ſubſtances; 
alſo ſuds, aſhes, ſoot, urine, to- 
dere, with ſalt particles, which are 
ome of the beſt of manures. 

It is therefore no wonder that 
this filth is found to be very con- 


ducive to the growth of plants, as 


it really is. | 
Some 
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Some think it beſt to let it lie 


atile, fine, and moſt fructifying 
particles. I chooſe to be rid of its 
utrid ſteams, and place it where 
it may do good and not hurt. 1 
therefore have it ſcraped up clean 
every ſpring, clearing it of the larg - 
eſt and brighteſt chips; and after it 
has lain in a heap for a few days 
to ferment, apply it to the ſoil in 
the field, though it be not fine e- 
nough for the garden. I find it to 
be a very proper manure for land 
that is ſtiff and clayey; and it will 
do great ſervice in any ſoilil. 
Thoſe farmers are certainly guilty 


arms 
o be of bad huſbandry, who take no 
ula- care to avail themſelves of this ex- 
that cellent manure, of which they all 
too have more or leſs; and that is com- 
e ſo monly beſt, where the greateſt 
ad- number of {wine are permitted to 
7ing run. nn 6j58 wh 4. 
DRAIN, a channel made in the 
ken foil to carry off / ſuperfluous water, 
s of or divert its courſe. + 
Drains are of the higheſt import- 

ade ance in agriculture: For by means 
eral of them, lands that are ſo wet and 
om- fenny as to be entirely uſeleſs, may 
ſub- oftentimes become by far the moſt 
and valuable part of a farm. It,. would 
tain be happy for this country, if the | 

A huſbandmen were fully convinced 
of of the vaſt utility of them. The value 
ex- of ſome eſtates might be doubled, 
| in Wi by a ſinall expenſe in draining, 
the Drains uſed in farming are of 
nall two kinds, open and hollow, or 
es; covered. The open drains are 
to- moſtly uſed, becauſe more eaſily 
are made. But if the firſt colt be leſs, 

| the expenſe in the long run, may 
hat not be leſs, but greater than that of 
on- covered d rains. 5 
, as Open drains are to be ſhaped | 


like other ditches, wider at the ſur- 


year after year in the yard, that it 
may grow fine and mellow. But it 
is waſted by this practice, the fun, 
air, and rain, depriving it of its vol- 
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1 face than at the bottom. And, for 


a general rule, they ſhould be car- 
ried through the loweſt and wetteſt 
parts of the foil, though it ſhould” 
cauſe them to. be crooked and un- 
ſighüly. The water will be carried 
off more effectually; and ſome la 
bour in digging will be ſaved; for 
if they paſs through the higher 
parts, the ditch muſt be deeper, at 
leaſt in ſome places. 1 
Open drains ſerve well enough 
in ſwamps, if the ſoil be not too 
looſe, ſo as to fill them up ſoon, In 
this caſe the covered drains are cer 
tainly beſt, eſpecially where mate · 
rials for making them are eaſily ob- 
tand. e 
I The earth that is thrown out of 
open drains ſhould not lie in banks 
by the ſide of them. This will 
tend to prevent the water from 
paſling freely into them, and con- 
duce to their filling up the ſooner. 
It ſhould be ſpread over the ſur- 
face of the drained land, which 
will make it drier, and ſometimes 
anſwer as a good manure, * 
Io judge rightly whether it will 
' be worth while toattempt the drain- 
ing of a ſwamp, it is firſt to be con- 
ſidered what will be the coſt of 
digging at the outlet, where it will, 
in ſome caſes, be neceſfary to go 
very deep. If large rocks ſhould be 
found in the way, they. may be 
blown to pieces with gun-powder. 
Alfo, the depth of the black foil. 
muſt be examined, and the ſtratum 
next under it. If the under ſtra- 
tum be clay, the ſwamp may be 
well worth draining, though no 
more than ſix inches of mud be a- 
bove it; for the mud and clay mix- 
ed, will make an excellent ſoil. But 
if the under ſtratum be gravel, or 
ſand, it will not be beſt to un- 
dertake draining, unleſs the depth 
of black mud be as much as from 
fifteen to eighteen inches. For it 


is to be remembered that the ſoil 


will 
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will ſettle after draining, and be not 


To deep as it was before, 

The manner of drainirig a ſwainp 
is as follows: Beginhing at the out- 
let; paſs a large ditch through it, ſo 
ab moſtly to cut the loweſt parts. 
Then make another ditch quite 
round it; near to the border, to cut 
off the Iprings which come from the 
upland; and to receive the water 
that runs down from the hills upon 
the ſurfate, in great rains. Theſe 
ditches are to be larger or ſmaller 
in ſome proportion to the bigneſs of 
the ſwamp, having a regular de- 
ſcent for the water, that not much 


of it may ſtand in them. If the 


ſwamp be large, it may be neceſſary 
that fome ſmaller croſs drains ſhould 


be cut in feveral of the loweſt parts. 


Ihe bottom of the main ditches, 
when the {oil is not of an extraor- 
dinary depth, muſt be lower than 
the bottom of the foil 5 otherwiſe 


ciently dry and firm. When the 
ſwamp comets to be ſufficiently, dry 
for tillage, ſuch of the drains may 
he converted into hollow ones, as 
cannot profitably be kept open for 
fences. "Thus the quantity 8 
provable land will be increated. % 
If a bridge over any of the drains 
ſhould be wanted, the beſt way to 
make one will be by filing: up a 
ſhort piece of the drain with ſtones 


or wood, that is, by making it hol- 
low in that part. This will be leſs 


expenſive than a bridge, and anſwer 
, e. Ar a7 75) 
\ Thoſe who are willing to be con- 
vinced of the amazing fruitfulneſs 
of drained ſwamps, ſhould read Mr. 
Eliot on the ſubjett. He repre- 


{ents them as producing turnips, 


clover, oats, &c. to great advantage; 
Engliſh hay four tons per acre,.and 
Indian-corn at the rate of more than 
ninety buſhels per acre. 


N 


- Such lands are bighly adyantage- 


L 


* 


| 
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cannot be eaſily; if at all, worn out 
by cropping: Alſo, as they beay 
drought remarkably well. As this 
country very often has its crop: 
greatly diminiſhed by dry ſeaſons, 


it would be well if every farmes 


had continually ſome of this kind of 
ſoil in tillage, or mowing, or in both, 
Covered or hollow, drains. are 
more uſed for the drying of {pringy, 
wet, and ſpungy uplands. They 


may be uſed with advantage on 


gentle declivities, where the foil ap. 
pos ſpewy and cold, by means of 
ſprings. They will,cauſe the foil 
above and below them, to be more 


dry and fruitful But if the de. 


ſcent be ſteep, or if the wetneſs of 


 declivities be owing» only to water 
running down-on: the ſurfare, the 
open - drains àre to be. preferred: 
For if they were cover 
ter would paſs ober them, and the 
drain would be of litile advantage. 
the ſoil will never become ſuſh- | 


„the wa- 


To make a hollow drain, dig a 


ous, as they require no dung ; and 


ſix inches wide atop, and ſix inches, 


or the breadth of a ſpade at the boi 


tom, and three feet deep, giving it 


juſt deſcent enough to make the 
water run. Fill it half full, or more, 


| with ſmall ſtones, thrown in at ran- 


dom, and cover them with a layer 
of ſtraw; leaves, or the ſmall branch- 
es of trees with the leaves on them; 
then fill it up to a level with the 
ſurface,” with the earth that was 
thrown/out. Such a drain, as it 
will not chake or fill up, will never 
need repairing. 4, 14 7:0 
If ſtones be ſcarce, long fapgots, 
or ſaſcines, laid in the trench, will 
anſwer as well, ſo long as they laſt; 
which being ſecluded from the air, 
will not rot ſoon, Some ſay thev 


have known them to anſwer well 


for fort years. , Fen aa. L 
If a plain piece of ground be too 
wet to be made fit for tillage by 


ae Pere e be;,made 


rier by hollow drains,” If no lo 
| 01 
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er place be adjoining, where the 


drains. may have an outlet, holes 
ſhould be dug in ſome of the low- 
eſt parts of the plain, to examine 
what ſtrata are under the foil, It is 
likely that a ſtratum, of clay, or of 
ſome other earth not eaſily pene- 
trated by water, is the real cauſe of 
the wetneſs of the ſoil, If you find 
it ſo, then dig through the ſtratum, 
and below it, till you come to looſe 
oravel, ſand, or ſomething that 
will eaſily imbibe water: Fill up 
the hole with ſtones, and direct 
our hollow drains to it. It will 
e! for a perpetual outlet. 
The peculiar advantages of hol- 
low drains. are, that they, will not 
need repairing, as they do not fill 
up; that no ſoil is waſted, or ren- 
dered uſeleſs by them; that a plough 
may paſs over them to as great a 
depth as is neceſſary in any king of 


tilage ; and carts and other car- 


riages are not obſtructed by them. 
So that theſe drains may paſs acroſs 
roads without detriment, when the 
deſcent requires it. It is often nec- 
eflary to hollow drain roads to lay 
N 4 | 

The ph ES of a. marſh, or 
ſhaking meadow, which ſeems to 
be a ſoil floating on the water, is 
ſometimes practicable. I ſhall give 
the reader, the method of doing it 
in the words of the ingenious Mr. 
Dickſon.—+* To drain à marſh,“ 
ſays he, © it is neceſſary, in the firſt 
place, to convey away all the ſtag- 
nating water ; And this water can 
be conveyed away in no other man- 
ner, than by TR open drain, 
with a ſufficient fall, This fall 
muſt be ſuch, as to carry off the 
water from the bottom of the marſh, 
otherwiſe little advantage is to be 
expeRted from it. By conveying 
away all the ſtagnating water, ſome 
Jand on each fide will be gained : 
For the water being removed, the 


had 


* 


; 


this 
branches out from each fide, where 
the ſprings are largeſt, or moſt nu- 
merous, will be ſufficient, But 1 

there are ſprings in all places, as is 


are profitably applied to thoſe whic 
are rich and ſtrong; eſpecially when, 
ſeeds are ſown which need much 

nouriſhment. ; 5 


: 
f 
' 
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become firm and ſolid. By this 
likewiſe the bottom will becomes 
firm; which will allow the drain, 
by degrees, to be carried forward 
through the middle of the marſh, 
If the ſprings by which the marſh - 
is ſupplied, ariſe near the middle, 
rincipal drain, with ſome 


frequently the caſe, it will be nec- 
ellary to make drains at the ſides, 
as nearly parallel to the principal 
drain, as the ſituation of 18 marſh 
will allow, to intercept the water 


that comes from the heights, and 


ſupplies the ſprings. It will be 


neceſſary likewiſe to make commu- 


nications, by croſs drains, 2 
the parallel drains at the ſides, and 


the principal drain in the middle.“ 


. DRESSING, the application of 
dung, or other manures to ſoils, to 
increaſe their fruitfulnels, Dreſſ- 
ing differs from manuring in gener» 


al, only as it is chiefly intended for 


the increaſing of one ſingle crop. 
Not only are dreſſings neceſſary” 
for poor and weak ſoiſs; but Hy; 


There are four things chiefly to 
be regarded in dreſſing; the ſuita · 
bleneſs of the dreſſing to the ſoil, 


and to the crop; and the manner 
and the ſeaſon of applying it, 


To light, warm, or ſandy ſoils, 


» 
— 


the cooleſt manures chould be ap - 


plied ; ſuch as the dung of hogs, 
cows, . oxen, &c, Dung that is 
much mixed with ſtraw does beſt 
in ſuch a ſoil, as it ſoon rots and be- 
comes food for plants, Cold and 
{tiff ſoils ſhould be dreſſed with the 


lighteſt and warmeſt manures, as . 


the dung of horſes, ſheep and fowls, 
Wet ſoils ſhould have — that 
e ave 
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is laid on unſlacked, 


1 


ing moiſture, Lime, where it is 
lenty, may be ie with great ad- 


haye the Wee 


w_ 1 998 1A 885 goa Sg and aw-duſt, 


are alſo very proper. 
Some kinds of dreſſing ſhould be 
Well wired with the foil, by the 
plough and harrow ; eſpecially ſuch 
being expoſed to the air, Of this 
fort are lungs in general, ard ſome 


other manures. Dung is to be 


* 


ploughed in with a light furrow. 
Faape, whieh conſiſt of dung, 
arth, and other ſubſtances, need 
nly to be harrowed. If dreſſings 
15 laid too deep, as under deep 
furrows, they will be in a manner 
loſt. The roots of moſt kinds of 


Fake will ſcarcely reach them; 


nd before the next ploughing, the 
rength of them will be funk fill 
| Geyer into the earth, 


There are other manures which 
ſhould be uſed only as top- dreſſ. 
ings. Their expoſure to the air 
virtue, being of an alkalious nature, 
as aſhes, line and the like. They 


ate ſpeedily ſettled into the foil by 


Tains, and melting fnows ; and af- 


| 785 2 more kindly nourifhment to 
t 


SEED 
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Other dreffings anfwer beſt at 
the time of ſowing. This is the 
caſe as, to moſt Kinds of dung that 
are uſed, and vf feyeral other ma- 


ques 


es away little or none of their 


power of abſorb- | 


| 33216 aptto loſe their ſtrength by | 
X 
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| Bot thoſe manures which exe} 
all their ſtrength ſuddenly, are at: 
lowed to be beſt, uſed only as top. 
dreſſings, after the plants are up, 
ſuch as ſoot, aſhes, certain warm 
compoſts, and malt-duſt, If they 
are laid on winter grain in autumn, 
there will be danger of their cauf- 
ing too rapid a growth: In conſe. 
gore of which, the grain will be 
| afterwards ſtinted, and languiſh, 
_ unleſs another and larger dreſſing 
be given it in the following ſpring, 
or ſummer, It is probably beſt to 
apply theſe dreſſings juſt before the 
time when the plants will need the 
reateſt ſupply 'of vegetable nour- 
ithment, whichis when their 8rowth 
is moſt rapid, or near the time when 
the ears are ſhooting out. 
The adapting of dreſſings to the 
nature of plants will be found, 
where the moſt uſeful plants are 
treated ol. | 
DRILL, * a name given to an 
inftrament for fowing feeds in the 
new method of horte-hoeing hul- 
bandry. It plants the corn in rows, 
makes the channets, ſows the ſeeds 
in them, and covers them with 
earth when ſown ; and all this at 


tion. The principal parts are the 
ſeed-box, the hopper, the plough 
and its har row, of all which the 
ſeed · box is the chief, It meaſures, 
or rather numbers out the feeds 
which it receives from the hopper, 
and is for this purpoſe as an arti- 
ficial hand; but it delivers out the 
ſeed much more equally than can 
be done by a natural hand. 

«© Whoever is defirous of Know. 
ing more intimately the whole ap- 
paratus for this methad of m_ 
may ſee it fully deſcribed, and il 
luſfrated with figufes, by Mr, Tull, 
in his Horſe- Hoeing Hufbandyy.” 
Di. of Arts. : 

_ DROUGHT, fuch a continuance 


of dry weather, that plants ** 
N rai 


the fame time with great expedi- Þ 


Engli 
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draw a ſufficiency of nouriſhment | 
from the earth, to give them their 
full growth and perfection. 
Some countries are much more 
liable to this inconvenience than 
others. New-England, for inſtance, 
is oftener troubled with it than 
Great-Britain; one occaſion of 
which, is the greater heat of our 
ſummers, by which lands grow dry 
faſter here than there. Another 
cauſe may be our having more fair 
weather. And our being more lia- 
ble to drought, makes it neceſſary 
that our methods of culture ſhould 
be different from thoſe practiſed in 
that country. Heating manures are 
nerally more needful there than 
450 ; and ridge-ploughing is a 
more proper kind of tillage fr the 
| 1 than for us— though it 
might be of great ſervice in many 
of our fields. I have found con- 
ſiderable advantage from it in land 
that is flat and wet. | 
To plough our drieſt lands in 
ridges, would undoubtedly be worſe 
than loſt labour, as it would cauſe 
a drought to be more hurtful to the 
crops, and as there is no danger of 
too much wetneſs. And yet it may 
be, that when an over dryneſs. of 
ſoil on the ſide of a hill, is owing to 
the rain's running off hefore it has 
time to ſoak into the foil, ploughing 
the land into ridges, and making 
the gutters parallel with the hori- 
zon, may cauſe the ſoil to retain 
moiſture the better, But as this 
would be difficult ploughing, per- 
haps ribbing the ſurface with fur- 
rows half a rod apart, might as well 
retard the eſcape of the rain- water. 
It is in the power of the farmer 
in good meaſure to guard againſt 
the ill effects of drought, It is a 
matter that certainly ought to be 
attended to in this country, in which 
almoſt half of our ſummers are 
complained of by many, as being 
very dry. The beſt method is, to 
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have more of our loweſt lands un · 
der the beſt improvement. If thi 

were the cafe, we ſhould not f. 

often hear of a ſcarcity .cauled by 
drought, Tf it were baconie eng 
tomary to plant and ſo on drains 
ed lands, and in thoſe which are ſe 
low and wet as to need layirig i 


ridges, poſſibly our gry ſummer 


would be as fruitful on the whole 
as our wet ones. But, as we man- 
. As | ; & #3 ” ” ; * 
age our lands at preſent, the ca is 
far otherwiſe, A groat number of 


people are always re uced to a dil- 


trelfed condition by a diy fümpier 
Another way to guard agai! it 
having our crops pinched by drgught 
is, to have a variety of different 
crops on a farm each year, ſome that 
are leaſt injured by a drdlught, an: 
ſome that require the moſt rain. 
Thus, let a featon happen as it will, 
we may hope to gain in one Erop, 
what we lofs in another; of at lea 
that ſome of our crops will be very 
good, if others ſhould fail. 7 
Sometimes land is ſo ſhaped k 
nature, that the water of a rivulet, 
or of a plentiſul ſpring, may be led 
by gutters, or narrow channels, tg 
moiſten places which would other- 
wile ſuffer by drought, When it 
can be performed, without ti 
much expenſe, it will be found to 
be an excellent piece of duch ga, 
In ſome caſes, it may be a double 
advantage, making, a wet place dri- 
er, by diverting the water to places 
Dan. PE 
It would greatly advantage ths 
ſarmer, if he could foretel whether 
a ſeaſon will be dry or wet. But 
as he knows this is impoſſible, he 
ſhould ſo conduct his crops, and 
other matters, that he may be pre- 
pared for either extreme, . 
The earlier a drought begins, the 
more diſtreſling it generally proves 
in this country. For, after the 
graſs crops and Engliſh grain have 
nearly got their growth, a * | 


- 
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s lels detrimental than before, be- 
tauſe the Indian-corn bears it ſo 

. Well as to be ſeldom cut ſhort by 


it : And Indian-corn is the princi- 


pal of our late erops. 
Paſture grounds are often ſo dri- 


” uP, that both the meat and drink 
f th . 


8 e cattle are cut off at once. 
his ſhews the need of having ſome 
low lands in paſture, when it is 
e When a paſture is 

eſtitute of water, Mr, Eliot adviſes 
to dig a well on the fide of ſome 
Hill in the paſture, and having come 
to water, to dig a trench below, 
level with the bottom of the well, 

nd bring the water through a hol- 
| 536 drain out to the ſurface, where 
it may be kept in a little baſin, made 
in the ſoil for a watering place. 

. DUNG, the excrement of ani- 
mals, uſed to increale the fertility 
of land. Dung may be ſaid to be 
of almoſt the ſame importance to the 
farmer, as ſtock in trade is to the 
merchant. There are but few lots, 
or pieces of lots, in this .country, 
which can be tilled to any great 
1 in the common way of cul- 


ure, without manure ; and dung is 


of all manures the moſt uſeful. 
The very beſt of ſoils, when dung- 
ed, will more than pay for it, by the 


increaſe of their crops, and the 


| pooreſt will produce next to noth- 
Ang without manure. 
It more profitable to apply dung to 
their bel foils than to their pooreſt, 
22 think the increaſe from it to 
| 1700 in the former caſe than 
in the latter. This opinion is prob- 
ably founded in truth. | 

The ſorts f dung which are, or 
may be uſed, are that of black cat- 
tle, ſheep, horſes, ſwine, goats, hens, 

igeons, ducks, geeſe and rabbits, 
beſides human ordure. 


The dung of animals conſiſts of 


oils, fixed and volatile ſalts, togeth- 
er with nitrous and earthy parti- 
cles, But in different ſorts of dung 


Some think. 


— 
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theſe principles are differently com. 
| pounded ; ſo that the dung of one 
animal is a proper manure for one 
kind of ſoil, and that of another, for 
another, And yet there is no kind of 
| ſoil that may not be enriched in 

ſome degree, by any kind of dung, 

Mr. Dickſon ſays; Dung pro- 
motes vegetation by increaſing the 
vegetable food; it being compound- 
ed of the ſame principles of which 
the vegetable food itſelf is com- 
77 It promotes vegetation 
yy enlarging the 3 of plants: 
It attracts acids from the air and 
ſoil ; and by raiſing a fermentation 
with them, ſeparates the particles 
of the foil with which it is mixed, 
It promotes it, by communicating 
to the foil a power of attracting the 
vegetable food from the air; for the 
earth it contains, is of the abſorbent 
kind, and attracts all the other prin- 
ciples of the vegetable food, And 
it [ikewile promotes 1 by 
preparing the vegetable food for the 
nouriſiment of plants for by the 


duces, it not only attracts oils, 
which is probably one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of every plant we 
cultivate in the field, but diſſolves 
them, and thereby makes them fit 
to mix with water, and to enter the 
roots of plants. But though it op- 
erates in all theſe ways, it is mote 
than probable that it principally op- 
erates by increaſing the food of 
plants: And this ſeems to be con- 
Erined by experience ; for when 
the virtues of dung are exhauſted, 
the ſoil is no/pooret than before it 
„„ ‚ 

The dung of oxen and cows is a 
cool, mild, and oily ſubſtance ; and 
is therefore moſt ſuitable for warm, 


ſapdy, and gravelly foils, It tends 


to prevent the ſoil's becoming too 
dry, and keeps the plants on it from 


being pinched for want of moilt- 
ure, 2 l = 


The 


falts which it contains, and pro- 
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' The dung of ſheep is more hot 
and fiery than that of black cattle ; 
it ferments quicker ; it is fitter 
therefore for cold, heavy lands. Per- 
haps the beſt way of applying the 
dung of ſheep to land is by folding, 
in countries eſpecially which are not 
infeſted by wolves. For in this 
method their urine is all faved, as 
well as their dung, But it ought 
to be turned in with the plough as 
ſoon as poſſible, that the ſun and 
air may not deprive the land of it. 
In Flanders it is the practice to 
houſe their ſheep at night, under 
flight ſheds, the ground being ſpread 
with dry ſand, about four or five 
Inches thick, laying on a little more 
freſh every night, This is cleared 
out once a week, and carried to a 
dung-hill, or applied to the ſoil. 
This mixture of ſand and hot dung, 
makes a very excellent dreſſing for 
cold and ſtiff land. For there is 
ſcarcely a, richer manure than the 
dung and urine of ' ſheep. M. 


„* 


Quintinie thinks it the greateſt pro- 


moter of fruitfulneſs, in all Torts of | 
round. This method of folding 
ſheep in a covered fold, and of mix- 
ing their dung with earth or ſand, 
according to the nature of the ſoil 
it is intended for, is allo, with 
much reaſon, recommended by Mr. 
Mortimer; who ſays, “ that he has 
known vaſt crops of rye upon bar- 
ren lands, that have been old war- 
rens/well dunged by rabbits, and 
large oak and aſh trees upon the 
— though the foil was very ſhal- | 
rg Pont 178 
Some have recommended the re- 
ducing of ſheep-dung to powder, 
by pounding it with mallets, and 
uling it as a top-dreſſing for grain, 
perhaps half a dozen buſhels on an 
acre, But this is a tedious piece of 
work, and of no lafling advantage: 
Whereas too much can hardly be 
laid in praiſe of the Flanders meth- 


— 
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od of uſing it. A prodigious quan- 
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tity of good manure may be thus 
obtained from a flock of ſheep, 
If a light foil is intended to be 
manured with this compoſt, inſtead 
of ſand, clay, pond-mud, or the mud 
of flats may be uſed, theſe ſubſtances 
having been firſt mellowed by the 
froſts of winter, 
HFHorſe-dung is a ſtill hotter ma- 
nure, as -appears by its quick fer- 
mentation 1n heaps, even in cool 
weather. It is conſequently fitteſt 


for hot beds, when it is new, and 


for nouriſhing thoſe plants which 
require the greateſt degrees of heat. 
The dung of horſes that are fed on 
grain, is a richer manure than thoſe 
fed on only graſs and hay. 

Great care ſhould be taken that 
horſe-dung be not ſpoiled, by being 
over heated, or burnt in the heaps, 
before it is uſed. For in this coun- 
try it 1s very commonly the caſe. 
When it has been ſo heated as to 


give it a white and mouldy appear- 


ance, the virtue of it is gone. It is 
difficult to give it age, without 
mixing it with other ſubſtances. 
A mixture of horſe and cow- dung 
is very proper. for land that is nei- 
ther too light nor too ſtiff. 4 
Mr. Miller ſays he has frequent - 
ly ſeen new horſe- dung buried as it 
came ftom the ſtable, in very cold, 
moiſt land, and always obſerved 
that the crops have ſucceeded bet - 
ter than where the ground was 
dreſſed with very rotten dung. 
The dung of {wine is a very 
rich and fat manure, and ſo cool as 
to ferment very ſlowly. Iris ſo 
rich and oily, as to be double in 
value to neats' dung. It will ren- 
der the moſt dry and hungry ſoils 
exceedingly fruitful in a wettiſn ſea- 


ſon, as I have found by.experience. 


It reſiſts the ill effects of drought, 
and does molt ſervice in a hot coun- 
try. By its ſteady and gradual ſup- 
ply of a rich nouriſhment, it is pe 


culiarly adapted for the . 
; 0 
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af hops, pumpions, e beans, 
and every plant which has long 


vines. Nothing can equal it for 


the growing of potatoes. This is 


ſo ſtrong a manure, that it anſwers 


well, when mixed with a large pro- 
rtion of earth, weeds, ſtraw, or 


other bibulous ſubſtances. It is al- 


molt incredible how. great a quan- 
tity of good manure may be obtain- 
ed, by ſupplying a hogſty with rub- 
biſh to mix with the dung. I have 
heard of 46 loads of manure bein 
made in a year by one hogſty. 

The dung of ducks. and geeſe 
is deemed too hot and burning, But 
if the farmer would gather it in a 


' heap, and mix it with the dung of 


cattle, he would bring it to a tem- 

erate heat, and/draw from it ſuch 
advantage as would indemnify 
him for the pains he ſhould take. 
The virtue of this method is known 
by experience. A farmer having 


abandaned a piece of ground to his 


geeſe for twelve years, afterwards 
turned them gut ta let the graſs 
grow, and it role ſo thick and ſtron 
that a ſcythe would ſcarcely pats 
through it. Hen-dung is ſcattered 
in ſmall quantities upoa land in- 


tended to he fawn, and on account 


of its heat it is never uſed, unleſs 
when rain is foreſeen. It is an 
eee manure for meadows, 

igeon's dung is much the ſame 


with that of poultry, the only dif- 


ference. being its ſuperiour heat.“ 
Scots Farmer. 

I ſhould think it better to mix 
the dung of pqultry and pigeons 
with other ſubſtances, to allay their 


heat, before they are applied to the 


ſoil, And thus qualified, they 
would be an excellent top- dreſſing 
for corn, eſpecially in cold and wet 
lands. | 

Human ordure is a very fat 
and hot manure, full of fertilizing 
falts ; and therefore extremely prop- 


er for all cold, ſour ſoils; eſpecially 
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{if i be mixed with other dung, 


ſtraw 0 earth, to give it a fermentz. 
tion, and render it convenient for 
2 Some do not like the 
uſe of it, on account of its bad ſmel!; 
and others imagine, that it gives a 
fetid taſte to plants. But in this 
they ſeem to carry their delicacy too 
far. Mr. Bradley ſays, it is kept 
in pits made on purpoſe, in foreign 
countries, till it be one, two, three, 
or four years old : That of four 


| years old is accounted the beſt, that 


| of three years tolerable. Perhaps 
N it may owe great part of its _ 
' nels to the urine with which it is 
mixed; for though the human u- 
rine be deſtructive to vegetables, 
whilſt it is new, by reaſon of itz 
burning ſal-ammoniacal ſpirit, as 
| Glauber terms it, yet time will di- 
| geſt the urine, and render it an ex- 
traordinary fertilizer of every kind 
of ſoil,” Complete Farmer. 
As dung in general is ſo import- 
ant a manure, every poſſible meth 
od ſhould be taken to preyent uz 
being waſted, as indeed a great pro- 


management of our farmers, In no 
way is it more waſted, than by itz 
being too much expoſed to the ſun, 
air, and rains, Mixing of dry earth, 
ar other abſorbent ſubſtances, with 
heaps of dung, will do much to- 
wards preventing this loſs, Or 
ſlighty  fheds may be made over 
them, to prevent their ſtrength be- 
ing tag. much waſted by heavy 
rains; and at the ſame time, to pre- 
vent a too great exhalation. from 
them. Some cover them with 
tunfs, when they chooſe to keep 
dung till it be old. This is not 3 
had practice; for the turfs in that 
ſituation will become good manure, 
I would hope farmers need not be 
told, that — ſide ſhould be 
laid on the dung., 


It would be a good method, if 


bargs were built with the roof hang: 
| ing 


N portion of it is by the common. 
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ing over about ten feet, on the fide 
or ſides, Where the dung is to be 
thrown out. This would greatly 
prevent its being'robbed of its tich- 
1s; But if this be neglected, and 
the heaps ate at the ends, it is beſt 
to build ſheds or leantoos over them. 
If the Heaps lie at the ſides, or un- 
der the eaves; the leaſt that ſhould 


be done to prevent the waſting of 


the dung, is to put up gutters, that 


the heaps may not be waſhed with 


the ſtreams from the eaves. And 
beſides, forme looſe boards ſhould 
be ſet againſt the fides of the barn 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent the 
greateſt part of the rain, from fall- 
ing on the heaps of dung. 


Or, if thefe things ate negletted 


through an unreaſonable parſimo- 
ny, at leaſt let the farmer lay a ridge 
of earth along in the back fide of 
his cow and ox houſes, and ſtables, 
that the roy, Err be mixed with 
the earth by degrees, and the ſtale 
abſorbed, If the dung is to be laid 
on a light foil, clay and turfs ſhould 
be uſed, if on a heavy one, ſand is 
better. A very conſiderable ſav- 
ing may be made in this way, el- 
pecially where the houſe is not too 
narrow. 5 


Some build cellars under their 


barns, and throw the dung through 
ſcuttles down into them, to keep it 
from the weather. This is a far 
more expenſive method than what 
I have recommended, For it is 
neceſſary in order to fave the ma- 
nure, that the cellar wall be well 
weer ; and alfo that a hard under 

ratum form the floor, or that atight 
artificial floor he made. The dung 
in this ſituation will mellow the 
faſter, for not being expoſed to any 
levere froft. And a.cellar may be 


ſo contrived, that a cart may be 


driven in at one end, and out at the 
other, which may render the re- 
moving it eaſy. I with not to diſ- 
courage any who are willing to put 


1 


f 


8 


his barn, | | 
or two of the ſurface of the ground 


_- BU _ 
themſelves to the expenſe that ats 
tends this method. | 


Some caution ſhould be obſerv- 
ed, that the ſtrength of dung may 


not be diminiſhed by ſhoveling and 


carting it in weather that is hot, dry 
and windy. If it be performed 
when the weather is calm and 
cloudy, its volatile parts will not e- 
vaporate, in any conſiderable de- 

ree. ! 

When it needs fermenting in the 
field before ſpreading, or putting 
into holes, which is the caſe of new 


dung earted from ys heaps, the 


ſmall heaps in the field ſhould be 
thinly covered with a little earth. 
It will not hinder the fermentation, 
but will prevent its evaporation. 
When the farmer has carted hi 
dung-heaps away from the ſides o 
be ſhould take up an inch 


beneath ; becauſe much cf the 
ſtrength of the dung and ſtale has 
paſſed into it, and made it a good 
manure. — Fo”, 

When dung is applied to tillage- 


land by folding, it ſhould be mixed 


with the foil by the plough or the 


harrow, every two or three days, if 
the weather be dry, Or it may bs 

done with the hoe or ſhovel. ' In 
cloudy or rainy weather, it will not 


If this 


need mixing ſo often, 


method be obſerved, much will be 
ſaved : And half the time that yards 
are commonly folded, will, if I 
miſtake not, be ſufficient to fit them 
to produce a good crop. See the 
article Folding. | 


Our farmers feern to think it a 


matter of great importance to put 
dung in holes under the feed, eſ- 
pecially to produce a crop of In- 
dian-corn, 
dious and laborious method rieed- 
ful, unleſs it be a ſcarcity of manure, 
as leſs will anfwer for one ſingle 
crop, than is required if the other 


way, 


Nothing makes this te- 


The corn does not common 
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ly come up ſo well, and it is more 


in danger of being deſtroyed by 
worms. If ſix or eight loads of 
dung will cauſe an acre to produce 
more corn when put in holes, than 
if it were ploughed in,as it undoubt- 
edly will ; yet it ſhould be remem- 
bered, the land will not be in ſo 
good heart the year following, will 
not produce ſo good a crop of grain, 
nor be in ſo good order to lay down 
to graſs. So that, perhaps, in a 
courſe of crops, it may be found 
that the labour of dunging in the 
holes may be ſpared, excepting, per- 
haps, in green ſward ground, If 
ſo, the farmer might redeem time by 


it, and at a ſeaſon when his hurry 


of buſineſs is greateſt. 
I may add that new dung is not 


ſo ſuitable to put in holes, as that 
which has lain a year in heaps. 


But it has more virtue, and will 
add more ſtrength to the ſoil; for it 
is next to impoſſible to keep dung 
till it is old without ſome waſte. 
And this may afford another good 
reaſon for laying aſide the practice 
of dunging in holes. 

. DUNG-HILLS, heaps of ma- 
nure laid up to ferment, conſiſting 
of dung and earth, together with 
lime, or marle, and any animal or 


+ 


vegetable ſubſtances which eaſily 


putrefy. . 1 
It would be well if every farmer 
had ſome of them preparing, to be 
carted out in autumn, or to lie two 
ſummers, when it is found conve- 
nient. 
much manure that might be calleQ- 
ed between ſpring and fall; for in 


the ſummer, the crops on the ground 


muſt prevent carting it; ſo that it 


ſhould be preſerved in the beſt man- 


ner to prevent waſte, 

Farmers ſhould have ſuch dung- 
hills, ſome at their barns, or cow- 
yards, one at a hogſty when {wine 
are ſhut up, and another not too 


lar from the back door of @ houſe, 


He would avail himielf of. 
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They may be tended, and augment. 
ed at odd times, hen no other buf. 
ineſs ſtands in the way. That at 
the back door eſpecially; may be 
very ealily made up, of, a variety 
of rich and fertilizing. ingredients, 
beſides dung; ſuch as the ſcrapings 
of the yard after, rain; ſoot and 
aſhes ; ſhells, lime and bones; the 
{weepings of the kitchen; oil-dregs, 
and any fat things; woollen rags; 
bloody water, in which meat or 
fiſlb has been waſhed ; greaſy wa- 
ter; ſuds; aſhes, although the lie 
has been drawn from them; old uſe- 
leſs brine ; urine ; and in ſhort, any 
animal or even vegetable. ſubſtance 
that has not too muh acid. Or, 
even acids, if they; be over balanc- 
ed by plenty of alkaline ſubſtances, 

To prevent the, heaps being too 
much torn and ſpread about by 


{wine, or by the ſcratching of dung- 


hill fowls, the heaps. may be in-, 
cluded in pens made with wide, 


boards; or ſome rocks may be laid 
round them. 
over them, to prevent their evap- 
orating; as u under them, ta 


prevent their ſoaking into the earth. 
The heaps ſhould, have ſuch a 


degree of moiſture as beſt promotes 
fermentation and corruption, A 


cavity, may be made cloſe to the 
lower fide of the, heap, to receive 


the ſuperfluous moiſture as it runs 


from it after rain; and this liq. 


uid, highly impregnated with the 


ſtrength of the manure, ſhould be. 
thrown from time to time, on the top 
of the heaps with a ſcooping ſhov- 
el. In a wet ſeaſon, the heaps will 
need ſome {light ſheds over them. 

Heaps about the barn or cow-: 


yard, may be augmented with ſome 


of the neareſt, carth, ſwamp-mud, 

Ke. thols at the hog» 
ty with the fame, together with 
the dung, of fowls, or other hot 


ſtraw, weeds, 


manures, as the dung of ſwine is 


naturally cold, — But the farmer 


ſhould 


Turfs may be laid 


DYK 


mould acquaint himſelf with the 
nature of different manures ; and 
always let that ingredient in his 
heaps be predominant, which is 
beſt adapted to correct and melio- 
rate the ſoil on which it is to be 
laid. If it be deſtined for a ſandy 
ſoil, clay will be an excellent in- 
redient in the compoſition of the 
heaps. If it be deſigned to lay on 
a clayey ſoil, ſand is proper. 
The heaps: will not ferment ſo 
faſt as they ought, unleſs they be 
ſhoveled over once or twice in a 
ſummer. By ſuch * they 
will be more thoroughly mixed and 
mellowed, and the ſooner be fit for 
uſe. The ſeeds of weeds in them 
will vegetate, and be deſtroyed. 
DUNG-MEERS, « places where 
ſoils and dungs are mixed and di- 
geſted together. For this purpole | 
it is uſual to dig a pit ſufficient to 
hold the ſtock of ſoil the huſband- 
man is capable of making ; and to 
prepare it at the bottom with ſtone 
and clay, that it may hold water, 
or the moiſture of the dung ; and 
beſides, ĩt ſhould be ſo ſituated that 
the ſinks and drips of the houſes 
and barns may run into it. Into 
this pit they caſt refuſe fodder, lit- 
ter, dung, weeds, &c. where they 
lie and rot together, till the farmer 
have occaſion for it.” Dif. of Arts, 
Theſe pits anſwer nearly the 
ſame end as dung-hills. But the 
are attended with more expenſe 
and labqur ;. are more apt to fuffer 
with wetneſs in a rainy ſeaſon, un- 
leſs a ſhed be built over them ; and 
are ſlower in digeſting the manures 
thrown into them. I muſt. there- 
fore give the preference to dung- 
hills, though rather more may be 
loſt from them by evaporation. 
DYKE, or DIKE, a fort of dam 
conſtrufted of earth, timber, faſ- 


cines, &c. to oppoſe the entrance of 


water from rivers, and from the ſea. 


{Dyes made to exclude the "2 


pam A 


from marſhes, are built with ſoda 
cut out of the marſh, ſo as to make 
a ditch near the dyke, or elſe a ditch 
on each fide. The ſods are laid as 
a wall ſloping on both ſides; they 


ſhould be laid very cloſe, that the 


water may not enter ; and ſome 
ſlender buſhes ſhould be laid be- 
tween them, that the work may 
hold together the better. Some of 
the buſhes ſhould have roots to 
them, that they may grow, and 


more ſtrongly bind the ſods togeth- 


er. Shrubs without roots will not 
live placed in the dykes at midſum · 


mer, the time when dykes ſhould 


be built, | 
A dyke ſeven or eight feet wide 


at bottom, and three atop, and made 


a little higher than the higheſt 


ſpring tides riſe, will be ſufficient on 


high marſh, When a dyke paſles 
through a low place, or through a 


creek, it muſt be wider at bottom 


in proportion to the depth of the 
hollow, or creek, ſo that the ſides 


of the dyke may be perfect inclined 


planes. Though this will make it 
very thick at bottom, it is neceſſary, 


that it may reſiſt the greater pref» 


ſure of water againſt that part, 
When we build on an oozy ſoft 

ſpot, it is beſt to fill the mud with 

piles, driven as deep as they will 


eaſily go, and then cut off even Witk 
the ſurface, This will give ſta- 


bility to the foundation, and pre- 


vent the water's agg e 4 . 
es 


dyke. On a ſideling place, 
ſhould be driven through the dyke 
inte the marſh, to hold the ſods in 
their place, ; a 
In the creek, or creeks, there 
muſt be ſluices, larger or ſmilller in 
propartion to the quantity of freſh 


water that will need to paſs out. 


See Sluice. | 
| Ee | 
EARTH, the ſoil, or land, in 


{ which the roots of plants find nour- 


iſhment, 


„% FAR 


imment. There are ſeveral ſimple 


Kinds of earth, conſidered only 
with reſpe& to hufbandry ; as clay, 
marle, loam, gravel, ſand, peat, and 
black mould. 1 2 theſe are 
nearly all the ſimple ſoils that are 
found on or near the ſurface of the 
earth in this country; though oth- 
ers, diſtin& from them all, are found 
by digging deep. There is not one 
of theſe earths, in its unmixed ſtate, 
that is ſo friendly to the growth of 
Plants, as when mixed with ſome 
other ſorts ; and it is happy for us 
that nature in moſt places has blend- 
ed them. Though the original foils 
are ſo few, they are ſo variouſly 
compounded in different places, as 
to preſent us with an endleſs varie- 
ty of ſoils, fome or other of which 
are moſt ſuitable to nouriſh every 
different plant. | | 
Good earth for the general pur- 
poles of huſbandry, is moſt com- 


monly of a dark colour, or quite | 


black, unctuous to the touch, eaſily 
ploughed, on a due medium be- 
twixt dry and wet, not compaQ, 


nor too looſe and open, and eaſilß 


made to ferment, _ 
Jo find whether land be good, 
Tome recommend the following ex- 
periment : Dig a hole, and return 
the earth into the hole. If there 
be more than enough to fill the 
Hole, ſay they, the land is good ; if 
Juſt enough to fill it, indifferent; 
but if there be not enough, the land 
is bad, — Doubtlefs in warm weath- 
er, good earth expoſed to the ſun 
Will immediately ſwell by ferment- 
ing; fo that ſuch earth will more 
than fill the Hole it is taken out of, 
unleſs it be forcibly rammed. | 
*Mortimer obſerves, © That mix- 
ed ſoils are beſt; eſpecially where 
the mixtures happen to be of the 
right kind, as thoſe of the hot and 
dry ſoils, blended with the cold and 


moſt every kind. 


| fand on clayey lands, or clay upon 
ſandy Ns ag the beſt of * 
nure for both. This alters and 
changes for the better, the very na. 
ture of the land itfelf, Whereas dung 
only improves it for a time, and 
after that leaves it nearly as bad as 
it was before, It is not only the 
nature of the ſoil we are to conſid- 
er, but the depth of it, and what 
kind of earth is underneath ; for the 
richeſt foil, if it be only eight or ten 
inches deep, and lies upon a cold 
clay, or upon ſtone, will not be fo 
fruitful, or advantageous to the 
farmer, as the leaner foil that lies 
upon better under ſtrata,” 0 
But an under ſtratum of clay, 
where the ground has not too much 
wetneſs, is found to be good, as the 
ſtrength of manures does not eſcape 
through it. A ſtratum of clayey 
gravel, or mere clay, or almoſt an 
that is not too eaſily penetrated, is 
good: But one of looſe ſand or 
ravel muſt neceſſarily be bad, as 
the foil above it will not hold its 
manure, ARES wn Ley ory 
EDDISH, or EADISHp* the 
latter paſture, or graſs that comes 
after mowing or reaping ; other- 
wiſe called eagraſs, earſn, and etch.“ 
Dict. of Arts. | þ 
EFFLUVIUM, an invifible va- 
pour conſiſting of minute particles, 
which exhales from bodies of al- 
A copious 'ef- 
fluvium ariſes from all plants while 
they are growing ; but more while 
drying after they are cut down, as 
1 from the ſtrong and agree- 
able ſcent of mown graſs, The 


growing, is very ſenſible to the 


ſmell ; and the flowers @f moſt of 


them fend forth a perceptible odour. 
That of clover-fields, and of orch- 
ards in full bloom, is grateful and 
refreſhing. See Perfviration of 


the moiſt. All ſands are hot, and all 


clays are cold, and therefore laying | 


Plants. | | 
The'effluvia of rotten ſubſtances. 
yy are 


exhalation of ſome plants while 


M 
are ſuppoſed to breed diſeaſes : The 


f:rmer therefore ſhould. be cautious 
that he do not breathe in the ſteams 
of his old dung-hills more than is 
neceſſary, N when they 
have a Very diſagreeable ſtench. 
ELDER, an ill ſmelling. ſhrub, 
which grows plentifully in moſt 
arts of this. country, and is too well 
3 to need deſcribing. I men- 
tion it, becauſe it is believed to be 
an excellent antidote againſt de- 
ſtructive inſects. But as I have not 
yet ſufficiently proved it by * N 
ments, not making any trial till 
rather late in laſt ſummer; I ſhall 
give the reader a brief account of 
ſome experiments which were com- 
municated to the Royal Society, by 
Chriſtopher Gullet, Eſquire. 

He whipt cabbages gently with 
green boughs of: elder, juſt at the 
ume when the butterflies appeared, 
after which, though they — 


over them, they were never obſerv- 


ed to touch them. He whipt the 
limbs of a plumb- tree as high as he 
could reach. That 


ſhriveled up, and was full of 
worms. He concluded, that if a 
tree were ſprinkled with an infuſion 
of elder, once a week or fortnight, 
it would effectually preſerve it, 
without injuring. the tree, or the 
fruit, He prevented the yellows 
in wheat which is. cauſed by an in- 
ſed, by bruſhing the wheat with 
elder; and preſerved a bed of young 
colly-flowers. He prefers the e 
elder, as it emits a more offenſive. 
elfluvium. eee ee e 
Perhaps it may be found, as this 
writer ſuggeſts, to preſerve. turnips 
from the fly, and theſe and other 
plants from graſshoppers, and all 
other inſets. Nothing is eaſter. 


than to make a thorough trial of it. 

ELF-SHOT, or | ELF-SHOT- 
TEN, a diſeaſe in. horned cattle, the 
concomitants of which are fluggiſh+ 


| part remained | 
green and flouriſhing ; but all above 
' farmers are neceſſarily. hurried with 
| their buſineſs during much thegreat- 


: 
ft 


1 
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; neſs and loſs of , appetite, . The * 


riginal of the name ſeems to have 
been, a ſuperſtitious, opinion, that. 


| cattle were ſhotten and wounded 


by elves, or fairies, I 
however, is not imaginary, It is be- 


The diſeaſe, 


lieved to be an opening in the peri- 
tonæum, or film of the belly, cauſ- 


ed by relaxation, 
hole made by a bullet, and may be 


It reſembles a 


felt through the ſkin which remains 
unhurt. Theſe openings are cloſ- 

ed, and the animals cured, by rub- 

bing the part with ſalt and water. 

It Gould repeated two or three 

times in the courſe of a day. _ 

EMPLOYMENT, buſineſs which 


takes time, and is an exerciſe of a- 


bilities. No one that conſiders the 


condition of a farmer, can doubt ot 


his having ſufficient employment. 
He has ſo many objects to attend toy 
that his life muſt be filled up with 
carefulneſs or exerciſe. If he grow 
remiſs, he will ſoon find that he has 
loſt ſomething through neglect, or 
failed of availing himſelf of ſome 
advantage. 1 

In dur climate, beſides care, the 


er part of the year, that is, from A- 
pril to November. But in the win- 
ter, they may be in ſome danger o 


wine 


ſpending ſome of their time 1dly, 1 


they do not take ſome care to pre- 


vent it. Feeding and tending their 


\ cattle, if they do it faithfully, wilt 


take ſome conſiderable part of each 
day, if the ſtock be large. The 


| dreſſing of hemp and flax requires 
ſome time, and ought to be dane in 


winter. 


Getting home fewel for 
maintaining ſires through the year, 
and hauling ſtuff and fitting it, for 
the building and repairing of fences; 


threſhing and cleaning of corn and, 


done, to prevent hurry at a more 


grain, and Nee e- 


ments may all be done at this ſea- 


ſon. And theſe things ought to be 


buſy 


& 
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bufy ſeaſon. So that though our | lambs will come forward rapidly in h. 
Farmers cannot plough, or do any | their growth, ſo as to be fit for th 
thing to the ſoil in winter, they | weaning. Nor will the ewes be. ki 
need not be idle. In maritime places | come fo lean, but that they may be m 
they may employ themſelves and | fattened in autumn, which would th 
their teams in getting manure from | be otherwiſe, Were the lambs to ar 
flats and creeks, and drawing it to | ſuck them as long as they are per. ci 
their hungry, high lands. ] mitted to do in this country. hi 
ENCLOSURE, a piece of ground As to the advantage of the milk. fe 
fenced by itſelf, to prevent the en- | ing of ewes, after the lambs are | 
trance of cattle, &c. In ſome | weaned; as it has not yet been much tic 
places men farm in eommon fields. 1 among us, I can only teſti- be 
But this method, paſturing except fy, that the beſt cheeſes J ever taſt. m 
ed, is not eligible. Some loſe more | ed, made in this country, had a th 
by it than enough to pay for en- | mixture of this milk in them. But in 
cloſing. And it is too often the | a writer in the Scots Farmer declares in 
| occaſion of quarrels, and endlels | from his own experience, it is of lie 
| uneaſineſs among neighbours. reat advantage to the owner. He on 


thinks they ſhould not be milked to 
more than eight weeks at the far - fo 
theſt ;—ſays they ought to have pe 
good paſture; and that the lambs ex 


E WEs, the females of ſheep. 

That they may be profitably man- 
| | aged, we ſhould Leer none for 
| + breeders that have not long and fine 


fleeces. The reſt ſhould be killed | they bring the year following will th 
off during the. firſt. year. Other- | not be the worſe for their having im 
wiſe the flock will degenerate ; and | been milked. n 


EXCREMENT, that which is 
thrown out of the body as uſeleſs 
after digeſtion, See Dung, Urine, 


&c. | A 
EXPERIENCE, practice, or 
continued uſe. Perhaps no man 
ever attained to a thorough knowl- 
edge of huſbandry merely by books, 
or by oral information. Experi- 
ence is needful to fix the knowledge 
of the multifarious branches of it 
in our minds, It is needful alſo, to 
teach us the eaſieſt methods of per- 
forming a thouſand things, which 
depend on circumſtances ſo minute, 
that they were never committed to 
aper, and ſcarcely are thought to 

worth mentioning. _ | 

But experience, however neceſ- 
ſary, is not all that is needful to 
make an accompliſhed farmer. 


a large proportion of their wool 
will be coarſe, or too ſhort, and of 

_ little value. | . 
From the firſt of October, to 
the twentieth of November, the 
rams ſhould be kept from them; 
hat ſo their lambs may not come 
1 till the twentieth of April, when the 
| ground is moſt commonly bare, 
and the graſs begins to ſpring in 
. many places. | i 
| * For a few days, or weeks, before 
| 5 yeaning time, they ſhould be more 


generouſly fed. Some juicy food 
which they are fond of, ſhould be 
given them, ſuch as turnips, pota- 
toes, &c. that they may have plen- 
ty of milk for their lambs : For it 
is the opinion of careful obſervers, 
| — that want of milk is the cauſe of the 
dying of ſo many lambs in the firſt 

ſtage of their exiſtence. Obſervation is equally neceſſary. 

j From their firſt going to paſture | And without argumentation, none 
= $0. the laſt of June, or the middle of | will be fit for any thing greater than 
5 July, the ewes ſhould have plenty | going on in the moſt beaten tracts. 


pf feed, by means of which the | None ought to conclude * their 
| | aving 


Exe 
having the longeſt experience, that 
they have the greateſt degree of 
knowledge : For ſome will learn 
more by experience in one year, 
than others will in forty. Theory 
and praftice ſhould certainly con- 
cur, to render perſons ſkilful in 
huſbandry, or in any other pro- 
feſſion. | 23 | 
EXPERIMENTS, trials of prac- 
tice in huſbandry. It is greatly to 
be wiſhed that more of theſe: were 
made in this young country, where 
me knowledge of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy. Experiments made 
in other countries are not to be re- 
lied on, as proofs of the utility of 
one mode of culture in preference 
to another, in this country. There- 
fore, we ſhould not truſt to the ex- 
riments of Europeans, but make 
experiments for ourſelves. Till 
this is done, we are not to look for 
improvements in huſbandry. 
t may be true, that he who 


makes a new-experiment is in ſome 


hazard of lofirig-more or leſs by it. 
Therefore I would not preſs it u 

on farmers in indigent or low cir- 
cumſtances, to venture upon any 
thing of the kind, unleſs it be in 
very ſmall matters, or on a ſmall 


fcale ; for the failure of one crop, 


would ' almoſt reduce them to beg- 
gary. They would do well, how- 
ever, to compare. the profit of one 
crop with another, - reckoning the 
coſt laid out upon each; and of 
one courſe of crops with another ; 
and the ſucceſs of different ma- 
nures on the ſame, or on different 
foils, Thus they may find ' which 
of the old methods is to be prefer- 


red, by a ſmall degree of attention, 


without any riſk, which is a matter 
of ſome conſequence, 
need to learn what methods to 
drop, as well as what to adopt, or 
dring into uſe, 

Gentlemen of large eſtates, who 
can bear ſome conſiderable loſs 


For we 
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without feeling it, in caſe they fail 


| of ſucceſs, are the perſons that ſhould 


try new crops, or new ways of 
' raiſing old ones. Love of their 
country ſhould prompt them to it; 
for there is no reaſon to doubt but 
that our huſbandry may admit of a 
variety of important improvements. 
It is wiſhed that an enterpriſing 
ſpirit/ were more excited, that we 
might have reaſon to hope for great 
improvementsin huſbandry. There 
is an extenſive field for experiments; 
and making them might be a good 
amuſement to perſons who have 
leiſure, Trench-ploughing, which 
has never yet been attempted in this 
country, ought to be tried, at leaſt 
by thoſe who have deep foils, clear 

of rocks and other obſtacles. Trials 
ſhould be made of the advantage 

of ploughing flat land in ridges ;— 

and whether ridge-ploughing will 

not ſecure grain from deſtruction 

by winter-froſts, Attempts ſhould 

be more extenſively made to raiſe 
winter-wheat, which is the moſt 
valuable of all grain. We ſhould 
endeavour to find out the beſt ſteeps 
for grain and other ſeeds, to ſecure 
them againſt inſets and ſmut ;j— 


| What are the beſt quantities of ſeed 


for ſowing in different grounds 
whether good peat and marle be not 
to be found in plenty in various 
parts of the country, and the ad- 
vantage of marling, and ſowing peat- 
aſhes whether drained ſwamps 
are not the moſt profitable of all our 
lands.;j— whether new dung or old 
will produce the beſt crop, and 
whether compoſt will not do bet- 
ter than either; how lime will an- 
{wer as a manure in our hot ſums 
mers—on what kind of {oil it is 
molt ſerviceable, &c. &c. 

But in making experiments, great 
care ſhould be taken that we do 
not draw a concluſion too haſtily ; 
certainly not from one ſingle trial. 
For a thing may anſwer well at one 

time, 
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time, awing to the peculiarity. of a 
ſeaſon, or to ſome indiſcernible cir- 
cumſtances, which will not at an- 
other. 

But if improvements be wiſhed 
for, experiments ſhould be careful- 
ly recorded. If this be neglected, 
huſbandry muſt be expected to re- 


main in its preſent low ſtate. For 


want of ſuch records a great deal 
of uſeful knowledge has been al- 


ready loſt. Though many have 
made experiments by which they 
have ſatisfied themſelves, but few, 


Have recorded them. . The experi- 
menters themſelves have forgotten 
them toſuch adegree, that they are 
apt to” miſrepreient them, when 


they attempt to relate them. And 
too many ſuffer uſeful diſcoverias | 


— them. | 


FAGGOT, a bunch of buſhes, 
or limbs of trees, bound together by 
a withe. Faggots for fewel are cut 
to the length of about two feet. In 


many parts of this country, the 


— — of fire- wood makes it ex- 
ient that farmers ſnould no long- 
3 on in the practice of burning 
materials on the ground. They 
ſhould preſerve them in faggots: for 
ſewel in their houſes, 
FALL, autumn, that quarter af 


the year which includes Septem- 


ber, October, and November, It 
is ſo called, becauſe the leaves of 
deciduous trees fall off in that ſea- 
ſon. In this qr of the year, 


the farmer finiſhes his harveſting, | 


and lays in his ſtores for win- 
ter. ; 

In a cquntry where ſprings are 
back ward; as in the northern parts 


of New-England, farmers ſhould 


do all they can in autumn, to di- 
miniſh or lighten the labours of the 
following ſpring, when they will 
have much work to perform i in a 


— 


- n 


| 


FAL 


: ſhort, time. Summer-düng . and, 


compoſts ſhould be carted out at 


this ſeaſon, Fences ſhould. be built 
or repaired, not only to prevent 


having them to do in the ſpring, 
but to "_- cattle from injuring the 
lands wit 


their feet. All the 


grgund ſhould be ploughed in the 
that is to be So or the follow 


fa, ſpring. That which is intend- 
ed for ſpring-wheat ſhould be 


ploughed twice, Though all that 
is ploughed in the fall, for ſpring 
tillage, muſt be loughed again be- 
fore ſeeding, the fall ploughing ſaves 
labour, as one ploughing may an- 


ſwer in the ſpring where two would 


be otherwiſe needful. It is ſaving 


labour at a time when teams. are 


moſt apt to be faint and feeble, and 
when there is too often a ſcarcity 


8 of food for them. 


The tranſplanting of trees out of 


| nurſeries may, to redeem. time, be 


performed in the fall; though on 


other accounts, I ſhould prefer do- 


ing it in the ſpring. 
FALLOWING / land, letting 
it reſt ſrom one crop, or more, be · 


| 8 . — without. ſeeding... 


hen land has two ploughings 


in the fallow year, it is laid, in the 


language of Engliſh farmers, to be 


| twy-fallowed.. When it has three, 
as indeed-it always ſhould have, it 
is laid to be tri-fallowed.. The firſt 


ploughing is ſhallow : the ſecond a 
little deeper than the firſt, and the 
third a little deeper than the ſecond. 
But if the land be cold and ſtiff, and 
need much warming by the ſung 
they go to the full depth at the firſt 
ploughing, ; 

Nothing can be better than fal- 
lowing, to recruit land that is too 


much exhauſted by. cropping. The 


oftener it is ploughed, the more it 
is enriched. Some have ploughed 
their fallow-land no leſs than à 
dozen times; and, if I am not mil- 


informed, have, by doing ſo, Chang: 
; C 
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ed ſome of the pooreſt ſpots, fo as 
to make them too rich for a crop of 
— ye i | 
If dung be laid on fallows to re- 
cruit the-ſoil, it ſhould be done ear- 
ly in the year; that the ploughings 
may more thoroughly mix it with 
the earth ; and that the ſeed of 
weeds contained in the dung may 
be killed. But when old dung, or 
compoſt, is laid on to help the next 
crop, the right time to do it is juſt 
before the laſt ploughing. It ſhould 
be turned in with the plough with- 
out delay. 1 

But if dung cannot be had, the 
want of it may be ſupplied by more 
frequent ploughings.— By fallow- 
ing, the weeds are moſt effectually 
killed, and converted to manure. 
The land is finely pulverized, ſo 
that the paſture of plants is greatly 
— And a new ſurface by 


each ploughing is expoſed to the 


influences of the atmoſphere ; fo 
that the ſoil is deeply penetrated, or 
even ſaturated with 2 par- 
ücles. k fo 

The farmer cannot wiſh,” ſays 
one, „ for any thing more bene- 


ficial to his huſbandry, than mod- 


erate ſhowers after each fallow, to 
bring the ſeeds of every weed to 
vegetate, in order that, being turn- 
ed down by ſeveral ploughings, 
they may be the more effectually 
deſtroyed.” I may add, that the 
more the land is ploughed when 
the dew is on it, the more it will 
be enriched. Too much of this 
work cannot be done early in the 
morning, eſpecially if the ground 


be dry: And when it is fo wet as 
fit for a farmer to live on, or one 
that is adapted to ſerve the 
purpoſes of a huſbandman. | 
T bat a farm may be convenient, 


not to crumble, but turn up in clos 
or potch like mortar, it ould not 
be ploughed, or meddled with at all. 
Summer-fallowing, however, is 
not fo faſhionable among Europe- 
an farmers at preſent, as it has been. 
For they have foumd that there are. 


ſpring. Land that is 


lier in fall the better. 
theſe crops, nothing more will be 
needful in the ſpring, than a har- 
rowing with a heavy drag. On half 


Riddle, Winnowing- Mill, 


certain crops w Hieh do not impov- 
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| eriſh khe ſoil, but rather improve 


it. Such crops, for inſtance, as 
peaſe, and other things which form 
a cloſe ſhade over the ground, 
which kill weeds, and increaſe the 
putrefaction in the ſoil. There- 
fore many rather chooſe to avail 


_ themſelves of the advantage of im- 


proving crops, rather than loſe a 
year in fallowing. | | 

But winter-fallowing is always 
allowed to be profitable; and I 
have found it to be fo by experi- 
ence, The advantage of it is moſt 


| viſible in Riff ſoils; for the froſt 


and winds in winter will do much 
towards making them mellow and 
fine. One ploughing in the fall, 
and another in the ſpring, will put 
the land into better order for ſeed- 
ing, than two ploughings in the 
apt to be wet 
may be ploughed the earlier in the 
ſpring, for having been winter-fal- 
lowed. The ſeed may be got in the 
ſooner, which, in ſome crops, is a 


great advantage. | 
| Green ſward land ſhould always 
be broke up in the fall, if it be only 


for peaſe or potatoes, and the ear- 
For either of 


an acre of poor ground thus man- 
aged, and without any manure, I 


once Taiſed a hundred buſhels of 
potatoes. | | 


FAN, an inſtrument uſed in ſep- 


arating corn from its chaff, Of late 


the fan is almoſt cut of uſe. See 
FARM, a tract, or piece of land, 
general 


irſhould be compact and regularly 
ſhaped; well watered with rivulets, 


or 115 and contain a variety 
of ſoils, lit forthe growing of all 


plants 
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lants that are needful to th ſe who 
live a country life. It ſhould con- 
| tain high and low lands, dry and 
| moiſt; lands that are fit for tillage, 
orchard, mowing, paſturing and 


Thoſe farms will be the moſt profit- 
able, which contain ſtones enough 
to make a wall round them ; if not 
to incloſe them in lots. — Farms 
that have a ſouthern expoſure are 
generally preferred ; flat land is not 


8 
\.io ggod land lying in gentle de- 
ities. | 


In ſome countries men chooſe to 
hold large farms. But in places 
where labour is dear, as in this 
country, ſmall farms are to be pre- 
ferred. One hundred acres of good 
land may be enough for a man, 
whoſe work is moſtly done by 
himſelf and family. Near a mar- 
xet town, a much leſs quantity may 
be ſufficient. 7 1 

They who hire farms ſhould eon- 
ider, and be well ſatisfied what 
they will produce, before they bind 
themſelves to be tenants. Other- 

wile they may repent when it is too 
late. It is a kind of rule in Eng- 
land, that a farm ſhould produce 


the landlord ; one for the charges 
ol cultivating, &c. and the third for 
the farmer and his family to live 
on. But farming muſt be better 
underſtood and practiſed, before 
farms. with us will pay for three 
times the labour done on them, or 
labour muſt grow cheaper ; or both 
| theſe cauſes muſt concur, | 
Perhaps 100 acres produces 40 
tons of hay, which 
communtbus anni, J. 4. d. 
may be worth, . 60 O © 
100 buſhels of Indian- corn, 20 0 0 


8 


100 weight of flax, 40 0 
50 buſhels of rye, - 10 0 0 


the value of three rents; one for | 


wood land, Anda farm with ſome | 
rocky land in it, is not the worſe. 


| Amount carried forward, 94 0 0 | 


en 
Amount brought forward, 94 0 0 


g0 buſhels of Wheat, 9 o 0 

100 buſhels of potatoes, 0 a 

ure for 10 cows, one _ 

' horſe, and 2 Oe 1100 
6 120 0 0 
The third partis zal. But I know 

of no farm of this ſize which brings 


ſo high a rent, I ſuppoſe it muſt 


be partly owing to the dearneſs of 


labour, and partly to the want of 
better management of farms, The 
higher the price of labour is, the 
lower rents ought to be. Forty 


| pounds will by no means purchale 


the labour that muſt be 
ſuch a farm. f 6 

FARMER, one who cultivates 
a farm, His addition is Huſband- 
man. In England, the word gives 
the idea of one who hires a farm 
to cultivate, as in a manner all the 
farmers are tenants. But, thanks 
to good Providence, the farmers 
with us are moſtly landlords. One 
would think this muſt conduce to 
the better cultivation of our lands 
in general. A tenant does not in- 
tereſt himſelf in the improvemeat 
of the farm: He aims to do What 
will be moſt profitable to himſell. 

FEN, land which abounds with 


One on 


water, as ſwamps, or is full of bogs, 


or miry places. The only way to 
make fenny lands good, either ſor 
tillage or graſs, is by draining. See 
Bog and Praining. | 

FENCE, ous, wall, ditch, 
or other encloſure made about farms, 
or parts of farms, to exclude cattle, 
or include them. Fencing is a mat- 
ter of great conſequence with farm- 
ers; and as it is managed in moſt 
parts of this country, is a great 
drawback upon his. profits. But 
however coſtly fencing may be, it 
is good economy to make fences 
ſtrong, and fully ſufficient to an- 
ſwer their purpoſe. It would be 


fenco 


fully to ſave 2 trifle by making a. 


FEN 
fence too ſlighty, and be liable to 
joſe a whole crop, by the breaking 
of cattle through it, | 

The kinds of fence, and manner 
of fencing, ſhould vary according 
to the difference of ſoils ; and ac- 
cording as one kind of materials 
for fencing is more plenty and 
cheap than another. 

In the new plantations of this 
country, log fences are moſt uſed; 
as they certainly ought to be; be- 
cauſe the wood is of little or no 
value. To build thele fences with, 
the beſt wood that I am acquaint- 
ed with is white pine. A fence 
built with logs of this kind wall 
ſtand twenty years, with little or 
no repaĩring. 

But if this kind of wood be not 
at hand, and other forts be plenty 
and near, it may be as well to make 
ule of ſome other kinds: Such, for 
inſtance, as pitch-pine, norway- 
pine, hemlock, aſh, oak, and white 
maple. Several, or almoſt any of 
thele kinds, if they do not he too 
near to the ground, will laſt for a 


conſiderable time. If a fence be 


made. partly. of white pine, and 
partly of other wood, the former 
ſhould be laid neareſt to the ground. 

But let farmers beware of build- 
ing their log-fences of baſs-wood, 
poplar, birch, beach, or rock-ma- 


ple, unleſs in caſes of neceſlity ; for, | 


as they will be ſoon retten, the la- 
bour of building them is in a man- 
ner loſt, If logs are peeled they will 
laſt che longer in fences, The largeſt 
logs ſhould lie loweſt in a fence, 
both for ſtrength and durableneſs. 
The loweſt are ſooneſt rotien. 
Log fences ſhould always be brac- 
ed with ſtrong ſtakes acroſs ; and 
heavy riders add ſtrength to a fence. 
When ground is wholly ſubdu- 
ed, and the ſtumps of its original 
growth of trees quite rotted out, if 
ſtones can be had without carrying 
too far, ſtone walls are the * 
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that ought to be made. Though 
the coſt may be greater at firſt than 
that of ſome other fences, they will 
prove to be cheapeſt in the end. 
Building ſtone walls is not only 
the way to clear ground of a bad 
incumbrance, but when the fence 
is made, it is certainly the beſt of all 
fences. On a hard, ſandy, or 
gravelly bottom, if built with good 
ſtones, it will ſtand many years 
without any repairing, And it 
will ſtand well on any ſoil, clay 
and mire only excepted. On a clay 
{oil it will ſtand, if the foundation 
be laid in a trench, near as low as 
the earth commonly freezes in wins 
ter. But a wall of flat or ſquare 
ſhaped ſtones, will ſtand well on 
any ſoil, laid only on the ſurface. 
It is true that walls will gradual» 
ly ſettle into the ground, where' ths 
foil is at all mellow, and heaves 
with the froſt : So that it may be 
neceſſary, in a century or two, to 
dig them up and 'rebuild them. I 
find ſome of this work has already 
been done in ſome of our oldeſt 
towns. But this is a ſlight objection 
againſt the utility of this kind of 
fence, For future generations will 
bleſs themſelves, if they have ma- 
terials on the ſpot to build fences 
with, when wooden materials muſt 
unavoidably be ſcarce in moſt places, 
I am aware it will be objected, 
that ſtone walls are not, ſufficient 
fences againſt ſheep, But it is eaſy 
to make them ſo. A row of flat 
ſtones laid on the top, and jutting 
over, will make a wall ſufficient 
for this purpoſe : Or ſome of tho 
ſlighteſt riders will do it, | 
— need not fear that they 
{hall impoveriſh their land by clear- 
ing it of ſtones, For, after all they 
can do to a ſoil that is naturally 
ſtony, there will be ſtones enough 
remaining, a little way below the 
lurface, to render the ground moiſt 
and Warm, | | 
In 
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In thoſe parts of the country 
where boards are plenty and 8 
many think it worth while to build 
fences to their fields and paſtures 
with boards. Such fences abound 
in the counties of Vork and Cum- 
berland, in the ſtate of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Refuſe boards, which are 
moſt commonly uſed for this pur- 
poſe, may be had at the mills for 
two dollars per thouſand; and a 
thouſand will ſerve for about ſixteen 
rods of fence. So that I ſuppoſe 
fuch fence may be made, at lead in 
the neighbourhood of mills, and in 
a ſlight manner, for about one ſnil- 
ling per rod. If the boards muſt 
be carted to any conſiderable diſ- 
tance, the coſt of the fence is much 


increaſed. Such fence, however, 


may be accounted cheap, conſider- 
ing the durableneſs of the boards, 
J have board fences now, which 
have ſtood twenty years, which 
will laſt perhaps ten years more, 
with the addition of here and there 
a board. 

When the boards are of com- 


mon width, they may be ſo ſorted | 
together, that three boards one a- 


bove another, will make a fence of 
convenient height. | 
Board fences are of two kinds : 
They are built either with poſts and 
ſpikes, or with flender ſtakes and 
withes. In making the former 
ſort, ſome lap the ends of the boards 
one on another againſt the poſts. 
This makes the ſtrongeſt work, and 
is beſt for open fence. For field- 
fence the edges of the boards may 
be put three or four inches apart. 
The ſtrong winds will not be ſo 
apt to injure it, as if it were made 
ole, | 
To make handſomer fences a- 


bout gardens, yards, and ſmall en- 


cloſures, the ends of the boards, be- 
ing cut ſquare, ſhould meet againſt 
the centre of the poſt. There muſt 


be a poſt at the middle, as well as 
4 | 
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at each end of a board, ſ 
the boards to be not -much over, 
nor under twenty feet in length, 
The poſts ſhould go into the groung 
at leaſt thirty inches. Three feet 
will not be too much in clayey 
ground: For in ſuch foil the poſts 
are apt to be raiſed by ſevere froſts, 
The other kind of board fence 
is more eaſily built, But the withes 
will not laſt more than two years 
at longeſt, So that the fence muſt 
be rebuilt once in two years. It 
ſhould not be neglected longer, leſt 
the boards fall and get broken be. 
fore the fence is rebuilt, I will 
add one thing, which is not gener- 
ally attended to, in making board 
fences of either kind. When the 
fence does not ſtand due north and 
ſouth, or on a meridional line, care 
muſt be taken to place that ſide of 
a board which is neareſt the heart, 
towards the fouth, or on the ſouth- 
erly ſide of the fence. This will 
ſerve to keep a board from warp- 
| ing; and the fence will laſt the 
longer; for they ſometimes warp 
ſo much as to make them ſplit. 
Rail fence is perhaps as much 
uſed as any. The timber for poſts 
and rails ſhould be felied in the 
winter. To ſharpen rails before 
they are dried ſaves labour : And 
poſts ſhould be mortiſed while they 
are green. Rails are cut twelve 
feet long. Poſts ſhould be fix feet 
and a half. The beſt timber for 
rails is cedar : It is eaſy to ſplit, 
light to carry and to handle, ſut- 
ficiently ſtrong, and the moſt dura- 
ble of any. A rail of cedar will 
laſt an age. Next to cedar, rails of 
cheſnut, white pine and aſh are beſt. 
But for want of better, ſome uſe 
rails of oak, Cedar is alſo beſt for 
the poſts in this and in board fence. 
Juniper, the larch, is accounted the 
next beſt. The locuſt tree is ſaid 
to be excellent. But poſts of white 


oak, which in molt places are more 
= eaſily 


| crab-tree hedges will do better. 
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eaſily gots will laſt about fifteen 
years. f the lower ends of poſts be 


{corched in a hot flame, before they 
are put into the ground, they wall 
laſt the longer. Alſo ſaaking them 
in ſea water will tend to keep them 
from rotting. 

In ſome places it is beſt to make 
hedge fences, There are two kinds 
of fence that go by this name, dead 
hedge, and quickſet hedge. 

To make a good dead hedge, 
take ſtakes about fx feet long, and 
ſet them faſt in the ground, upon 
the line of your fence, about four 
feet apart, or a leſs diſtance if your 
buſhes be ſhort. Then interweave 
buſhes, young trees, or ſmall ſlen- 
derlimbs of trees. This fence will 
anſwer with a yearly repairing till 
the {takes fail. 

But quickſet hedge is much bet- 
ter, as it is a perpetual fence. It 
muſt be made with different ſets in 
different grounds, Engliſh willows 
will anſwer well in low and moiſt 
land, They grow very rapidly, 
though ſet without roots. On high 
land, hawthorn, prim, pear-tree, or 


Sometimes a hedge is made in the 
bank of a ditch, and ſometimes 
without a ditch, The latter ſort 
may be planted cloſe to another 
fence, which ſhould ſtand till the 
hedge is grown up. 

Mortimer drecks 6 That if the 
hedge have a ditch, it ſhould be 
three feet wide atop, one at bottom, 
and two feet deep: That if it be 
without a bank, or ditch, the ſets 
be in two rows, almoſt perpen- 
dicular, and at a foot diſtance ;— 
and, that at every thirty foot dil- 
tance, a young oak, eim, crab, or 
the like, be placed :—That when 
a hedge is grown tall, it may be 
regen, by giving the ſhoots a cut | 
alf through, and weaving them 


between the ſtakes, trimming off | 
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Mr. Miller ſays, « It will be prop- 


er, before planting a hedge, to con- 
ſider the nature of the ſoil, and 
what ſort of plants will thrive beſt 
in it; and alſo what the ſoil is from 
whence the plants are to be taken: 
— That when the bank at the ſide 
of a ditch is to be planted with 
quicks, the fets ought to be about 
the ſize of a gooſe-quill, and their 
tops ſhould be cut off within four 
or five inches of the ground :— 
That they ſhould be freſh taken 


g UP, ſtraight, ſmooth, and well reot- 
ee 


Part of the turf taken off the 
ſurface of the ground, where the 
ditch is to be dug, ſhould be laid 
with the graſſy ſide downward, on 
the ſide of the ditch where the 
bank is intended to be made, and 
ſome of the beſt mould ſhould be 
laid upon it to bed the quick. The 
ſets of quick are then to be laid up- 
on that mould, a foot aſunder, 
with their cut ends ſomewhat ſlop- 
ing upwards, When the firſt row 
of quick is thus laid, it muſt be 
covered with mould : Some of the 
remaining turf muſt be laid upon 
that mould, with the graſs: fide 
downward, as before ; and more 
mould muſt be laid upon the turf. 
When the bank has been thus raiſ- 
ed about a foot high, a ſecond row 
of ſets ſhould be laid in the ſpaces 
between the lower quick, and with 
their ends turned the oppolite way, 
in order to thicken the bottom of 
the hedge. Theſe are then to be 
covered in the ſame manner as the 
former. The bank is to be topped 
with the bottom of the ditch ; 
and a dry or dead hedge mult be 
made on the other ſide, to defend 
the young plantation from cattle, 
The quick muſt be conſtantly 
weeded ; and in February it ſhould 
be cut to within an inch of the 
ground ; for this will make it 
ſhoot ſtrong, and greatly help its 


the ſuperfluous branches.“ 


rowth. When a hedge of this 
a PN "s kind 


| 
| 
1 
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kind is about eight or nine years 


old, it will be proper to plaſh it. 
The beſt time is in October or Feb- 


ruary. After it has ſtood twenty or 


thirty years, and there is in it old 


ſtubs, as well as new ſhoots, thoſe 


ſtubs ſhould be cut floping off, 
within two or three inches of the 
ground.“ | | 

It takes time to make theſe hedg- 
es, But on the whole they are 
cheap fences, as they require but 
little repairing, beſides trimming 
and pruning, to prevent their grow- 
ing ſo high as to caſt too great a 


ſhadow. It is greatly to be wiſh- 


ed that farmers in many parts 
of this country, where materials 
for other fences are ſcarce and 
dear, would go into this method 
of fencing. The coſt of making 
the ditch and bank, would be no 
more than two ſhillings a rod, ex- 
cluſive of the quicks. 

There is a Virginia fence, fo call- 
ed from its being much uled in Vir- 
ginia. It is made by lapping the 
ends of rails or poles on each oth- 
er, turning alternately to the right 
and left, There muſt be ſtakes a- 
croſs urider the uppermoſt rails, to 
make the fence ſteady, and prevent 
its falling. As it is eaſily made, and 
ſoon taken up, it may do beſt where 
a fence is wanted only for a ſhort 
time : But it takes up too much 
room, and has not an agreeable ap- 
Pearance. | | 

Buſh fences are ſometimes made 


by piling buſhes, or ſmall trees with 


the limbs on them ; finiſhed with 
croſs ſtakes and riders. It will be 


continually ſettling ;. and therefore 


muſt be made higher eh year. It 
oorly pays for the labour of mak- 
ing it, and ſhould never be made, 


but where ſuitable materials for bet- 


ter fences are not eaſily to be had. 
Some make a compound fence, 
with two or three rails above, and 


ones beneath, Poſts that have 


— — 
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ſtood in a rail fence till the hots 
toms are rotted off, will anſwer to 
hold the rails in this kind of fence, 
if care be taken to ſupport them 
with heavy ſtones againſt their 
ſides. But if the wall be not made 
with ſtones that are ſomew hat large, 
{wine will be apt to diſplace them, 
and make breaches to paſs through, 

A ſort of fence is made of the 
ſtumps and roots of white pine- 
trees, In a ſoft ſoil the roots run 
deep : But the ſtumps on a ſoil of 
clay may be taken up without much 
labour. The method of doing it 


| is, to cut off the roots all round, a. 


bout two feet from the body of the 
ſtumps :.. Or nearer the ſide of the 
ſtump which is to lie on the ground, 
and farther on the other : Then 
heave at them with a long lever, 
till they are ſo loolened that they 
may be pulled up by oxen. Lay 
them in a range where you want 
your fence, mending the gaps with 
the ſmaller roots; they will be a 


good fence for two or three genera- 


tions. Beſides durableneſs, the 
fence has theſe things to recom- 
mend it: It clears the land of a 
bad incumbrance, and will ſtand 
well on a clay ſoil, which is bad for 
other fences in general. 

For ditch fences, ſee Ditch. 

FERMENTATION, an inter- 
nal motion excited in ſubſtances, 
by which the coheſion of theit 
parts is deſtroyed, and their nature 
changed. But, that a fermentation 
may take place, it is neceſſary that 
ſome particles in the fermenting 
body be fluid; or that the body be 
moiſt. Bodies perfectly dry can 
have no degree of fermentation in 
them. 

Fermentation does much towards 


the production and growth of plants, 


It is therefore a thing of much con- 
ſequence to the farmer ; and he 
ought to know by what means he 
may increaſe it in his ground. 

; Tho 
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ed by fermentation, ſo that their 
roots do more eaſily find their food. 
All rich ſoils contain the principles 
of the food of plants in abundance: 
And a fermentation is produced a- 
mong them by any thing that alters 


the arrangement of their particles. 


A fermentation is produced by heat 
from the ſun, and by rain: But 
when the ſoil is too much filled 
with water, the fermentation is a- 
bated, or deſtroyed. Ploughing, 
and otherwiſe ſtirring the ground, 
is a principal cauſe of fermentation 
in the ſoil. The plough not only 
increaſes the paſture of plants by 
pulverizing the ſoil, but by mixing 
the ſalts and oils contained in it, ſo 
as to bring on a degree of fermenta- 
tion, if the foil have neither too 
much, nor too little water in it at 
the time of ploughing, | 

ſuſpect that our ſevere froſts in 
winter may have a tendency to ex- 
cite a degree of fermentation, which 
takes place after the ground is thaw- 
ed. For the heaving and ſettling 
of the foil will make ſome altera- 
tion in the diſpoſition of its particles, 
and conduces to its imbibing more 


freely, ſnow-water and rains, which 


contain Food of plants, 

But dung, 4 other ſtrong ma- 
nures, are perhaps the chief cauſes 
of the fermentation of ſoils. Dung 
is no looner mixed with the ſoil, 
when there is a proper degree of 
warmth in the earth, than it ftrong- 
ly ferments in itſelf, and brings on 
a new fermentation in the earth 
which is in contact with it, which 
is communicated to remoter earth : 
By all which the coheſion of the 
518 of the ſoil is broken, the ſoil 

ighly pulverized, and the paſture 
of plants proportionably increaſed, 
ſo that their roots can freely extend 
themſelves. | 

By the ſame ſermentation, the 
ſood or nouriſhment of plants is 


The 22 of plants 1s increal- | 


yield double the quantity of ſalt 
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increaſed; becauſe the dung itſelf 
is diſſolved, its ſalts and oils mixed, 
its fine earthy particles ſet at liberty, 
the vegetable ſubſtances, ſuch as 
roots, weeds, &c., corrupted and 
diſſolved: All which conſpire to 
increale the food of plants, and pre- 
pare it to enter the minute pores of 
their roots. | h 

That plants may flouriſh, it is 
thought to be needful that a fer- 
mentation of the ſoil be continued 
during their growth. Otherwiſe a 
ſufficient quantity of ſteam will not 
ariſe to their roots; a probable con · 
ſequence is, that they will be ſtint» 
ed in their growth, It may be for 
this reaſon that tillage, during the 
growing of plants, is found to be ſa 
very advantageous to them; eſpec- 
ially when they are hoed to a good 
depth, by which the fermentation 
of the ſoil among the roots is in- 
creaſed. 

FERN, or BRAKES, a well 
known ſort of weeds, that is often 
troubleſome to ſuch of our cleared 
lands as have not been tilled. They 
are ſo full of ſalts, that they ſhould 
be cut green, and laid in our barn- 
yards to putrefy, and mix with 


dung. Perhaps there is ſcarcely a- 


ny better method of increaſing ma - 
nure. Paſturing the land where 
they grow, eſpecially with hungry 
cattle, that will eat them as faſt as 
they come up, will help to ſubdue 
them. Folding will kill them ; 
for there is nothing ſo fatal to them 
as urine : But not leſs than two or. 
three year's tillage will ſubdue 
them, They are hardeſt to ſubdue 
in deep ſoils. Plentiful dunging, 
with tillage, will be effettual ; but 
a moſt certain remedy is urine ;. 
this they get in plenty by folding. 
Fern, cut while the ſap is in 
it, and left to rot on the ground, is 
a very great improver of land ; for 
if burnt when ſo cut, its aſhes wall 


that 
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. that any other vegetable can do. 
In ſeveral places in the north parts 
of Europe, the inhabitants mow 1t 
green, and burning it to aſhes, make 
thoſe aſhes up into balls, with a lit- 
tle water, which they dry in the 
fun, and make uſe of them to waſh 
their linen with; looking upon it 
to be near as good as ſoap for that 
purpoſe. Dif. of Arts. 
In the Farmer's Calendar you may 


read, under September, . Now is 


the 2 time to cut fern, called 
in ſome places brakes. This is 


moſt profitable work, and ſhould' 


never be neglected. Carry it into 
your farm-yard, and build large 
ſtacks of it for cutting down through 
the winter, as faſt as the cattle will 
tread it into dung; alſo for littering 
the tables, ox-houſes, cow-houſes, 
kogſties, &c. By having great plen- 


ty of it, you will be able to raiſe 


immenſe quantities of dung, which 
is the foundation of all good huſ- 


bandry ; and it is well known that 


: ng vegetable yields ſuch a quantity 
0 


ſalts as fern; from which we are 


to conclude, that it is beſt adapted 
to the making manure.” 

It is a lamentable thing that we 
ſhould hitherto be ſo inattentive to 
our own welfare, as to ſuffer this 


weed to render our lands in a man- 


ner uſeleſs, when it might be turn- 
ed to ſo great profit. It is a double 
advantage to cut brakes, as they not 


only make plenty of good manure, 


but every cutting helps to deſtroy 
them. The work may be done af- 
ter the hurry of hay-making is over; 
and perhaps no labour on a farm 
can turn to better account. 
FESCUE, the name of a genus 
of graſs, of which there are ſeveral 
pecies. f | 
FIELD, an encloſed piece of 
land, whether for tillage or paſture. 
FISH, animals that live in 
water, All the parts of fiſh, ſhell- 
filh and all other, are excellent ma- 


| ſes. 
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nures. They may be uſed, either 
ſalted or freſh ; ſalted fiſn are ſaid 
to be beſt. The offals of fiſh, and 
| fiſh that are ſpoilt for eating, may 
be converted to this uſe : But I 
| ſhould prefer them as an ingredient 
in compoſt, They are ſo — a 
; manure, that it has been ſaid, one 
' ſingle alewife will anſwer as well 
'as a ſhovel full of the beſt dung, in 
producing Indian-corn. But they 
cauſe land to exert itſelf ſo much, 
that it will be apt to grow poor, 
unleſs care be taken to prevent it. 
FLAIL, an inſtrument for threſh- 
ing. A flail conſiſts of the hand. 
ſtaff, the ſwiple or flyer, the caps 
or caplins, the ſtring or band. The 
ſtaff ſhould be of the lighteſt tim. 
ber, ſuch as aſh, and made perfect. 
ly ftraight ; the flyer ſhould be of a 
heavy kind, as walnut, elm, or bee. 
tle-wood, Some make the caps of 
wood, but leather is better. The 
ſtring or thong which conneQs the 
cap with the flyer, may be of the 
neck of deer-ſkin, But the ſkin 
of an cel will laſt much longer than 
any other ſtring I have met with. 
FLANDERS-GRASS, a name 
given to clover, denoting the coun- 
try from whence it firſt came into 
England. 5 
FLAX, or LINT, one of thi 
moſt important of all plants, the 
culture of which is a needful, if not 
a profitable piece of huſbandry, 
But I ſuſpect the true cauſe of its 
being thought unprofitable by ma- 
ny, 1s their poor management of 
it, It is a crop that perhaps re- 
quires the moſt care, and the niceſt 
culture, of any that we are con- 
cerned with. But this may be ſaid 
in its favour, it is ſo ill taſted a plant, 
that it is ſeldom deſtroyed by in- 
It ſhould never be ſowed on 
a ſoil that is not rich, and well 
wrought ; ſor if the crop be not 
good, and do not get a good length, 


and a ſtrong coat, it will not pay- 


for 


> 
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for the labour, but be worſe than 
nothing, which is too often the caſe. 
Sandy and gravelly ſoils are by 
no means ſuitable for flax. It is 
not a plant that requires much heat ; 


therefore it anſwers well in cold | 
latitudes» The cooler kinds of ſoil, 


ſuch as clay and loam, and the black 
carth of drained lands, are ſuitable 
for it. But they ſhould be well 
pulverized and manured. In wet 
ſeaſons it commonly does better 
than in dry ones : So that Gough it 
may ſometimes do well upon high 


land, it is beſt not to run the riſk | 


of it, but rather chooſe a ſoil that is 
naturally low and moiſt. If it be 
too wet, ſome little trenches may 


| be made, thirty or forty feet aſun- 


der, to drain off the water. The 
land muſt be in heart, either 
naturally, or by the help of ma- 
nures. But new dung ſhould not 
be laid on it at the time of ſowing ; 
nor any thing elſe that will make 
weeds increaſe; for in no crop are 
weeds more pernicious than in flax, 
It is often found that they. entirely 
kill moſt of the plants ; and the re- 
maining ones will be buſhy and 
misſhapen, and have a weak coat 
on them, being too much deprived 
of the rays of the ſun. 

The manure for flax ground 
ſhould rather abound with oils than 
otherwife, and be rather cooling 
than hot. The old rotten dung of 


black cattle and {wine is moſt ſuita- 


ble, or a compoſt in which theſe 
dungs are the principal parts. A 
top-dreſling of ſea-weeds, after the 
flax is come up, is greatly recom- 
mended. But I rather chooſe to 
enrich the ground a year before, 
than when the flax is ſowed. A 
crop of potatoes is good to precede 
one of flax, I plough up green ſward 
land, dung it well with ſuch ma- 
nures as are ſuitable for flax, and 
plant it with potatoes. This crop 
does not abate the ſtrength of the 
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ſoil, but rather increaſes it, It makes 
the ground mellow, and does not 
encourage weeds : It is therefore in 
fine order for flax the year follow- 
ing. 

Soom ſward will ſometimes do 
well the firſt year ; but it muſt be a 
fat deep ſoil, ſuch as ſome intervales 
are, and ſhould have a drefling of 
old dung, well pulverized, and 
mixed with the foil by harrowing 2: 
For if it be not well mixed, the crop 
will be of various lengths, which 19 
inconvenient, and occaſions loſs, 

In England they low two buſhels 
of imported feed on an acre. When 
they ſow feed of their own growing, 
they allow more, In this country 
ſome afford but one buſhel, The 
beſt quantity may be about fix or 
ſeven pecks, or a little more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of the ſoil, 
For it is not with this crop as fome 
ſay it is with grain. Of grain, rich land 
Kit they ſay, leſs ſeed ; becauſe 
what is wanting in ſeed, is made up 
in ſtooling. But however this may 
be, it is moſt certain that the ſtool - 
ing of flax will be hurtful. That 
is the beſt flax, where a root bears 
but one ſpire, or ſtalk, It will be 
ſtraighter and taller, as well as more 
ſoft and pliant. The ground ſhould 
be ploughed in the fall, and again 
in the fpring, the clods broken, and 
the Fones taken out. 

Flax ſhould be fowed early, un- 
leſs the ſoil be too wet. A ſmall 
degree of froſt, happening after it 
is up, will not kill it. That which 
is ſowed early, has the ſtrongeſt 
coat, as it is flower in its growth, 
A calm time ſhould be taken to 
ſow the ſeeds: Other wiſe it cannot 
be ſowed even, it being more dif- 
ficult to fow than moſt other ſeeds, 

Flax · ſeed ſhould be changed once 
in two or three years, or it will fo 
degenerate, as to be unfit for ſow- 
ing. It is worth while to change it 


every year. It is certain, that ſeed 
$4, from 
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from leſs than a hundred miles diſ- 
tance, has been known to make a 
crop more than double. It has 
done fo in this country. After the 
feed is ſown, it ſhould be covered, 
either by buſh-harrowing or by roll - 
ing, or both. | 
When flax comes to be about 
four inches high, if weeds appear 


among it, they ſhould be pulled up 


by careful hands : And to prevent 
wounding the flax, the weeders 
ſhould be bare-footed. /If they 
ſhould tread it down at this age, it 
will ſoon riſe up again, The weed 
commonly known by the name of 
falſe flax, is not in bloſſom till the 
flax is nine inches, or a foot high, 
At this time the weed is eaſily found 
by its bloſſoms; and what eſcaped 
at the firſt weeding, ſnould at this 
time be carefully eradicated. 
The next operation in the culture 
of flax, is pulling it: In doing 
Which, care thould be taken not to 
mix long and ſhort together in the 
fame hands : But to keep all of the 
ſame length by itſelf, The reaſon 
of which caution is ſo obvious, that 
I need not mention it. | 

The time of pulling flax depends 
upon its growth and ripeneſs, and 
upon the propoſed method of man- 
aging it afterwards. a 

That which is to be watered, 
ſhould be pulled as ſoon as the bloſ- 
foms are generally fallen of. Some 
think the harl is ſtronger at this 


"time than afterwards, as none of 


the oily particles are yet paſſed up 
into the ſeed. Tt is undoubtedly 
better for the ſoil, that it be pulled 


at this time, than when the ſeed is 


ripe, The longer it ſtands to rip- 
en, the more oily particles it will 
draw from the earth. | | 

Being pulled, and tied up in 
hands, the flax ſhould be put into 
the water without delay, A pond 


is preferable to running water, both | 


as it is warmer, and not ſo apt to 
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tinous ſubſtance. In four or five 
days, according to the warmth of 
the water, it will be time to take it 
out. But that the true time may 
not be miſſed, it muſt be carefully 
watched, and trials made by drying 
and breaking a little of it, that ſo 
the harl may not get too much 
weakened. | 
After it is taken out, and has lain 
dripping a few hours, it muſt be 
ſpread on a graſſy ſpot, and dried, 
If it ſhould happen to be not wa- 
tered enough, the want may be 
made up by letting it lie in the dews 
for a few nights; and ifa gentle rain 
happen to fall on it, it will be the 
whiter and cleaner. | 
I be flax that goes to ſeed ſhould 
not ſtand till it appears brown, nor 
till the ſeed be quite ripe. It is not 
neceſſary on account of the ſeed; 
becauſe it will ripen after pulling, 
When the leaves are falling from 
the ſtalks, and the ſtalks begin to 
have a bright yellow colour, the 
bolls juſt beginning to have a 
browniſh caſt, is the right time for 
pulling.” FUSS 
The rind is to be looſened from 

the ſtalks, not by watering, leſt it 
be too harſh, but by ſpreading it on 
the graſs to receive the nightly dews, 
When it is done enough, the rind 
will appear ſeparated from the ſtalk 
at the ſlender branching parts near 
the top ends. When it is almoſt 
done enough, it ſhould be turned 
over once or twice. 

It was formerly the practice, after 
drying the flax in the field, to houſe 
it till ſome time in September; and 
then to beat off the ſeed and ſpread 
the flax. But this often interfered 
with fall feeding: And it was nec- 
effarv it ſhould lie the. longer, the 
weather being cool. Sometimes it 
has been overtaken by ſnows. 

I prefer the method I havelately 


gone into, as it ſaves labour; which 
| ly 


| deprive the flax of its oily and gu- 
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15 to ſpread the flax as ſoon as it is 


pulled. I do it on a ſpot where the 
raſs is not very ſhort, which pre- 
vents ſun burning. 
an evil which I once experienced. 


In a wet ſeaſon the flax was ſpoilt 
in the field after pulling, before I 


could get it dry. As the weather 
is hot, it will be done in about ten 
days or a fortnight. I then take it 
up, bind it in ſmall bundles, beat 
the ſeed off, and lay it up in a dry 
lace till winter. While it lies, 
moſt of the falſe ſeed will ſhell out, 
which is a conſiderable advantage, 


In the moſt froſty clear weather, 
it will dreſs xvi ho roaſting 
it before a fire, of baking it in an 
oven. Theſe practices are not ap- 

roved, as they make the flax too 
| rittle ; and cauſe it to waſte a great 
deal in the dreſſing. They are 
needleſs in this country, whatever 


they may be in ſome parts of Eu- 


rope. 

f the above directions were 
ſtricthy followed, I have no doubt 
but an acre of good land would, in 
a favourable ſeaſon, produce four 
hundred weight of flax. On this 


ſuppoſition, we may conſider what 


the profit of the crop will be. 


One third of the flax will pay 
for the dreſſing. The 
other two thirds at nine 
pence per pound, will 
come to - - 


J. s. d. 


10 0 O 


Deduct two ploughings 


of potatoe ground, 8 0 
Six loads of dung laid N 

on the year before, 1 wg 
Harrowing and ſowing, 0 4 0 
Buſhing, or rolling, 0 4 0 
Weeding, perhaps, 0 40 
Pulling and ſpreading, 1.40 


Taking up and ſecuring it, © 12 0 


Whole expel 


— —äà4à44hʃ — 


5 0 0 


N 


And I avoid 


would he. 


l 
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The profit of the acre . 
then is } "0 OY 
To which I might add | 
for the ſeed over and 
above the quantity 


100 
ſown, | 


Whole profit, 600 

I believe there are but few ſin- 
gle acres in this country, which 
bring a greater profit than this 


To prevent the ill effect of ſo ſe- 
vere a crop as flax is to the ſoil, it 


fhould be ploughed without delay, 


after the Pp is taken off, As flax 
is —— early, the ground thus gets 
a kind of ſummer fallow, Which 
will do much towards recruiting 
it; and weeds are prevented from 

going to ſeed. W 


BY FLAX-BRAKE, a machine uſ- 


ed in dreſſing flax. New improve- 
ments of it are, placing the teeth ſo 
as to converge towards the fore 
E and laying the upper teeth 

igher at the hinder part. That 
this machine may laſt for any co 
ſiderable time, care ſhould be taken 
that it be not expoſed to the inju- 
ries of the weather. 

Brakes may be conſtrufted to 
go by water. Either a mill x41 
be built for that purpoſe ; or, whic 
is attended with leſs expenſe, the 
machinery may be an appendage to 
ſome larger mill, and moved with- 
out a diſtinct water wheel. But 
{uch brakes are attended with ſun- 
dry inconveniences, beſides extra 
colt in building them, and waſting 
of the flax : Though it cannot be 
denied that the work may be per- 
formed with much greater expedi- 
tion. | | FOUR 

Not only brakes, but ſcutchers, or 
ſwingling mills have been invented, 
to be moved by the foot. Part of 
the exertion of the labourer may 


undoubtedly be ſaved by 1 


— 
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leaſt, when they are uſed by way 


of change, the work may be light- 


ened on the whole. They who 
think it expedient to have theſe 
machines, may find them deſcribed, 
with cuts annexed, in the Complete 
Farmer. | 

FLOODING, FLOATING, or 
DRQWNING, covering of low 


lands with water, by making a dam 


at their out- let. When there is a ſuf- 
ficiency of water, and a ſhort dam 
will anſwer, this is a piece of huſ- 
bandry that ought not to be ne- 


glected. Oftentimes it may be of 


great advantage. | 


Sometimes it is done for the pur- 


the natural 


poſe of deſtroyin 


. growth of trees, buſhes, &c. The 
Water not only makes an eſſential 


alteration in their food, but alſo 
excludes them from the free air, 
which is eſſentially neceſſary to 
vegetation. It is no wonder, there- 


fore, that it proves their deſtruc- 


tion. | 
The flowing of two ſummers is 


found ſufficient to kill every plant 


of the woody kind, ſo that it will The name is chiefly given to the 


not ſprout any more.—But ſome 


adviſe to drawing off the water in 
Auguſt, that the ground may be 


heated by the ſun. The plants thus 
ſuddenly paſs from one extreme to 
another, which will doubtleſs tend 


to deſtroy them the ſooner, 


Another intention of flooding is, 
to'enrich the ſoil, Some lay their 
low graſs lands under water dur- 
ing the whole of the winter. This 
may be a good method for lands 
which are fo low and wet, that 


none of the beſt graſſes can be made 


to grow on them. The poor. wa- 


ter graſſes will grow the faſter ; 


and the crops of hay, ſuch as they 
are, will be the larger. 

But places where clover, or tim- 
othy-grals, or red-top, will flouriſh, 
ſhould not be flowed during the 


winter : Becauſe the winter froſts 


P 


ſuit the natu 


FLO 
are known to be neceſſary to the 


pfoduction of theſe graſſes. 
| Flooded lands ſhould always be 


laid bare _ in the ſpring, that 


the growth o 
vented. _ | 

s ſtanding water catches duſt 
from the atmoſphere, and always 
contains more or leſs of the fin- 
eſt particles of ſoil, it depoſits a 
rich ſediment ; a fat ſlime, there. 
fore, will 1 7 after the water is 


the graſs be not pie - 


removed, , And a time ſhould be 
choſen for drawing it off, when the 
air is calm, and the water cleareſt, 
that as little a quantity as poſſible 
of the food of plants may pals off 
with it, * | | 
Though winter flooding do not 
of good graſſes, a 
few days flooding in the ſpring 
and fall will not hurt them ; but 
will enrich the ſoil, and ſo promote 
their growth. The ſoil will have 
the fame advantage as intervale 
land, which is made rich and fruit- 
ful by occaſional flooding. 
- FLOUR, the edible part of corn.. 


meal of wheat-corn, after it is 
cleared from the bran, by ſifting or 
bolting. The flour of wheat is the 
beſt ſubſtance for making bread 
that is known in the world. 

That flour may continue good 
and fit for uſe, it ſhould be put into 
dry caſks, and then kept in a place 
that is cold and dry. Other wiſe it 
will be apt ſoon to turn ſour, And 
if it be paſſed through a ſieve once 
in a while, it will keep good the 
longer. | ey, 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
this country does not produce it in 

reater plenty. That it may do ſo, 
| ſhoul think nothing is neceſſary 
beſides the following things : 1. To 
procure new feed of wheat from 
ſome remotg place, once in three 
or four years ; and from the north- 
ward, that it may ripen the r i 

my 3. 30 


— 
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e. To give the land three or four 


loughings before ſowing, ſo as to 


make it very mellow and fine: 


g. To prepare the ſeed in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent ſmut, . 
FLOWER, or BLOSSOM, the 
moſt beautiful part of a plant, many 
of which have an agreeable flavour. 
The flower contains the organs 
of generation, the farina fecundans, 
which is neceſſary to fruitfulneſs, 


and the rudiments of the fruit it- 


ſelf containing the leed. 

FLY, an inſect that eats, cor- 
rupts and deſtroys young plants. 
See Tnjett. | | 

FOAL, a colt. Foals are uſu- 
ally foaled about the beginning of 
ſummer, and it is the cuſtom to let 
them run till michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be 
weaned. When firſt weaned they 
muſt be kept in a convenient houſe, 
with a low rack and manger for hay 
and oats; the hay muſt be very ſweet 
and fine, eſpecially at firſt, and a lit- 
tle wheat bran ſhould be mixed with 
their oats, in order 'to keep their 
bodies open, and make them eat 
and drink freely. When the win- 
ter is ſpent they ſhould be turned 
into ſome dry ground, where the 
grals is ſweet and ſhort, and where 
there is good water, that they may 
drink at pleaſure. The winter af- 
ter this they may be kept in the 
ſtable without any further aare 
than that which is taken of other 


horſes : But after the firſt year, the | 


mare foals and horſe foals are not 
to be kept together. There is no 
difficulty to know the ſhape a foal 
is like to be of; for the ſame ſhape 
he carries at a month, he will car- 
ry at ſix years old, if he be not a- 
buſed in after keeping,” | 

We often hear 1t lamented, that 
our breed of horſes is ſo bad, But 
Jam convinced that, as our colts 
are managed, if we had any other 


breed, we ſhould ſoon make it ap- 
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| pear to be as mean as our own, if 


not worſe. The abuſing of colts 
in the firſt winter, is the principal 
cauſe of their proving ſo bad. For 
our farmers ſeldom allow their 
weaned colts any food beſides hay, 
and that is not always of the beſt 
kind. So that they ſeldom fail of 
being ſtinted in their growth, in the 


firſt winter, to ſuch à degree that 


they never get the better of it. A 
colt that is Gated late, ſhould not 
be weaned till February or March, 
and ſhould have oats during the 
whole of the winter. In ſome 
countries they allow a young colt 
fifteen buſhels, We need not grudge 
to feed them with meal, oats and 
bran, beſides the beſt of clover hay; 
for they will pay for it in their 
growth. After the firſt winter, 


they will need no extraordinary 


feeding till they are grown up. 
Were the above direGions oblerv- 
ed, we ſhould ſoon ſee an improve- 
ment of our breed of horſes. They 
would be capable of doing 3 
greater ſervice, and be likely to hold 
out to a greater age. 

FODDER, dry food for horſes 


and other cattle, The term includes 


corn or grain, hay and ſtraw, the 
ſtalks and leaves of Indian- corn, 
the haulm of peaſe and beans, &c. 


Dryed weeds, and leaves of trees, 


may alſo ſerve as fodder for hun- 


gry and hardy cattle. 


Mr, Liſle recommends elm-leaves, 
dryed on the ſmall branches, as a 
great relief to cattle in winter. He 
ſays the cattle will eat it before 
oats, and thrive exceedingly with 
it. Alſo, the chaff of all kinds of 

rain, in the old countries, is re- 
Frved for fodder, and made more 
account of than the ſtraw. _ 

In ſuch a country as ours, where 
the winters are long and cold, and 


ed 
* 


where graſs does not ſerve for the 


cattle ſo much as half the year, pro- 


viding fodder, and preſerving it, ate 


matters 


100 
matters of high conſequence. In 


— 


of Great-Britain, where the nation | 


Other articles. 


England farmer. 
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this buſineſs, a great part of the 
farmer's care and ſtrength is em- 
ployed. 
than two months in a year, in which 


farmers are not either e 


and laying up fodder for their ſtock, 


or elſe dealing it out to them. But 


this need not diſcourage the New- 
very much the ſame in moſt parts 


has become rich by huſbandry, and 
where lands will bear a high rent. 
One guinea per acre per annum, is 
not accounted high rent for good 
land, in tillage or graſs. 

The ways to increaſe the quan- 
tity of fodder, will be found under 
The ways to pre- 
ſerve it, ſo as to make the greateſt 


advantage from it, may be here 


conſidered. 

One important caution to be ob- 
ſerved is, that hay, which is the 
principal fodder, ſhould not be fo 
much dried as to occaſion its waſt- 
ing. When it has been properly 
made, it ſhould not be carted in 
when the weatheris dry and windy, 


nor in the hotteſt part of the day. 


Mornings and evenings are the 
beſt times for removing 1t, as there 
is a dampneſs in the air which pre- 
vents its being too criſpy. The 
leaves will not crumble, nor the 


ſeeds ſhatter out. The beſt parts 


of the hay are often loſt by not ob- 


ſerving this caution. 


The hay which is to be ſtored in 


ſmall or narrow mos, and on 
ſcaffolds, will keep well with little 
drying, That which goes into a 
large mow, will need to be dryer, 
as the air will not penetrate ſo near 
to the centre of it. 

To prevent the hay from taking 
damage by over heating in a large 
mow, ſome recommend a barre!, 


Faſket, or a ſtuffed ſack, to be plac- 


ed in the centre, and gradually raiſ- 


— 


For the caſe is 


, 


For there is not more | 


ed as the mow riſes. This forms a 
kind of chimney, which takes awa 
the ſteam of the hay when it is over 
hot, ſupplies freſh air to the hotteſt 
part, and keeps the hay from turn- 
ing mouldy. But as good a meth- 
od may be to pitch ſome of the dri- 
eſt hay in each load, into the cen- 
tre, and the greeneſt round the 
ſides. In this way no room will 
be loſt, | 

In diſpoſing of the different kinds 
of hay and other fodder, ſome re- 
gard ſhould be had to the places, or 
parts of the barn in which the dif. 
ferent ſorts of cattle are kept. The 
clover hay, for inſtance, ſhould be 
laid up near to the ſtable where 
horſes are kept, as this is the moſt 
ſuitable fodder for them. The good 
hay of other kinds, ſhould be put 
where it can be handily given to 
the calves, milch cows, and work- 
ing oxen. The meaneſt - fodder 
neareſt to the apartment of the grow- 
ing young ſtock, on which it is 
commonly beſtowed, and which is 
_ proper for them than for the 
reſt, 


Some chooſe that a barn ſhould 


have large gaps between the boards, 
that the hay, &c. may have air. 
This is ſurely a miſtaken notion; 
for the hay that is neareſt to the 
gaps will loſe its ſweetneſs. The 
roof of-a barn ſhould be kept very 
tight ; and none of the hay ſhould 
be laid very near to the ground. 

I do not approve of ſtacking any 
kind of fodder, except in caſe of 
neceſſity, For ſome inches of the 
outſide of a ſtack is certainly ſpoilt 
by the weather, It. is well if the 
reſt happen to be well ſaved. 

When a farmer has more hay 
than his barn will hold, let him 
ſtack it near to the barn ; and, as 
ſoon as he has made room, in ſome 
damp and calm day take it in. 

Farmers who mean to keep good 

their ſtocks, and to have plenty of 


manure, 


later, of 


o 


manure, ſhould not be fond of ſell- 
ing hay. If they ſhould have ſome 
left in the ſpring, it will not grow 
worſe, but ſome ſorts will be better 
by keeping. And if a ſhort crop 
ſhould happen, they will be glad 
they have kept it. | | 
Straw that is reſerved for fod- 


der, may help to preſerve the huſks 


and bottom ſtalks of Indian-corn, 
which commonly have too much 
ſap in them to be mowed by them- 

al If they are mowed togeth- 
er, in alternate thin layers, the ſtraw 
will preſerve the corn ftalks, and 
the ſtalks will impregnate the ſtraw 


with their ſweetneſs, lo that the cat- 


tle will eat them together with a 
good reliſh, and be well nouriſhed 
them, | 

Another method of managing 
fraw; which I have found to be of 
ſingular advantage, is to mix it with 
ſalt hay which is not more than 
half dryed. The hay is thus kept 
from heating, and the ſtraw is ſo 
tinctured with the ſalt and ſap of 
the hay, as to be rendered an a- 
greeable fodder for catile. 

It is well known that cattle pre- 
fer ſhort ſtraw to that which is 
long : Therefore ſome farmers cut 
their ſtraw as ſhort as oats, and to 
make the horſes eat it, mix ſome 
oats or barley among it. 

FODDERING, feeding cattle 
with dry fond. We have occaſion 
to begin to fodder, moſt commonly, 
about the beginning of November ; 
and to continue doing it till the 
middle of May, and ſometimes 


We ſhould take care not to be- 
gin to fodder till it is really neceſſa- 
y: Becauſe cattle that are fodder- 
ed, will not graze ſo diligently. 
When it is once begun, the cattle 
will expect it, and it muſt be con- 
tnued, When we firſt begin, we 
thould fodder carly in the morn- 


| 


them. 


ings only; for at that time of the | 
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day, the froſt is on the graſs; ſo 
that the cattle will not graze. They 
ſhould not yet be houſed, horſes ex- 
cepted : But in wet weather the 
whole ſtock ſhould be houſed, for 
they bear cold better than wetneſs. 
Or if not put into the barn, they 
ſhould have a ſhed in the yard, in 
which they may ſhelter themſelves. 
The meaneſt fodder ſhould not 
be dealt out firſt of all. The huſks 
and ſtalks of Indian- corn are ſuita- 
ble for this ſeaſon. The ſtraw and 
the worſt hay ſhould be reſerved to 
give them in the coldeſt weather ; 
or it is then that they have the 
keeneſt appetites. The hay of low 
ground, ſtraw and haulm, if falt 
hay be not to be had, ſhould be 
ſprinkled with ſalted water. They 
will not only eat it heartily, but 
live well upon it, 

Wild graſs hay is not fit for horſ- 
es. Dow will need ſome grain, if 
they be fed on any other hay be- 
ſides clover. They ſhould have a 
ſmall window againſt their rack, to 
let in freſh air to their fodder. They 


will eat ſnow with their hay, if you 


ſet it by them: They will take a 
mouthful of each alternately ; and 
the ſnow ſeems to increaſe their 
appetite.— If horſes. have not grain 
through the winter, they ſhould 
have it at leaſt in the fore part of 
winter ; for the coming on of win- 
ter is the moſt trying ſeaſon for 
If they be fed with Indian- 
corn, it ſhould be well ſoaked and 
ſwelled ; it will give them the more 
nouriſhment. 

Neat cattle ſhould not have {o 


much hay laid before them at once, 


as will quite ſerve to fill them, 
The hay they have breathed on 
much, they will not eat up clean, 
unleſs when they are very hungry. 
It is beſt therefore to fodder them 
twice at night, and twice in the 
morning. What one ſort of cattle 
lcave, ſhould be thrown to another 


{ort, 


* 
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fort. Thoſe that chew the cud will. 


eat the leavings of thoſe that do 
not, and vice vera. 


It is alſo well known to farmers, 


that what cattle leave in the barn, 
they will eat abroad in the open 
air; and moſt freely when it is 
laid upon clean ſnow. Not only 


this, but the meaneſt of ſtraw ſhould 


be given them in this way. What 


is left will help to increaſe the ma- 


nure in the yard. 6 
But ſome of the young and hardy 


of the ſtock ſhould be kept wholly | 


on ſtraw, when a farmer has great 


plenty of it, and not be ſuffered to 
taſte any other fodder during the 
whole winter. For their getting a 
taſte ot other fodder will ſpoil their 
appetite for ſtraw. But if they be 


kept entirely to it, it is ſaid by farm 
ers of great experience, that they 


will winter very well. 

Every farm- yard, where any 
conſiderable ſtock is kept, ſhould be 
furniſhed with a large ſhed, and a 
rack under it. For where there is 
no clean ſnow to lay the ſtraw, and 
other mean fodder upon, it ſhould 
be put into the rack. A larger 
proportion of the dung will be 
dropped under the ſhed, than in any 
other part of the yard, And this 
dung will be better than the reſt, 
as it will not be waſhed by rains, 
yoo lo much dried by the wind and 

un. 

Sheep, when they are under cov- 
er, ſhould draw their hay through 
a rack, made ſo cloſe as juſt to ad- 
mit their noſes, They ſhould have 
good hay, and a cool and dry houſe, 
| Beans is a fort of food they eat very 
greedily, and even the ſtraw, But 
it is ſaid, that ewes with young 
ſhould not be allowed to eat many 
beans ; as it will make their lambs 
grow too large within them. Nei- 
ther ſhould they be fed too gen- 
erouſly, nor to the full, till near the 
time of lambing, | 


% 


| 


and turns to manure. 


FOG 


When a farmer thinks that he haz 
too much ſtock for his fodder, ay 
will ſometimes be the caſe, it is not 
beſt to pinch them in their allow. 
ances ſo much in the fore part of 
winter as in the latter part. For 
the cattle are more liable to be 
— with the cold» in Decem- 

er and January, than afterwards, 
And no man knows how favoura- 
ble the latter part of winter may be. 
Advantage alſo may be made. of 
browſing in the latter, more than 
in the former part of winter, as the 
buds then begin to ſwell, and the 
twigs have more ſap in them than 
before, 

When browſing is depended on, 
the farmer who has ſalt hay, ſhould 
preſerve a ſufficient quantity of it to 
the latter part of winter, It will give 
the cattle a high reliſh for browſe, 
If they have no ſalt hay, they ſhould 
have ſalt. | 

Cows that are near calving, ſhould 


not be driven out after the browſe, 


for fear of accidents. - They ſhould 
be kept on the beſt fodder : Not 
be tied up with the other cattle; 
but each one ſhould be fed in an 
apartment by herſelf, without ty- 


ing. 
FOG, FOGGE, or FOGAGE,y 


long graſs and ſtumps of graſs, re- 


maining in mowing grounds and 
paſtures till winter. 

This is accounted in general a 
benefit to the land ; eſpecially when 
the graſs is not of a bad and ſour 
kind, The ſnow preſſes it down 
cloſe to the ſurface, where it ſhel- 
ters the roots of the graſs, corrupt, 
But when 
mowing grounds are fed very cloſe 
in the fall, the enſuing crop is poor- 
er, the roots being more injured by 
the ſeet and teeth of cattle, and 
more expoſed to the weather. 

But fog is moſt eſſentially ſer- 


viceable on a ſoil of the clay kind. 


It forms a cover which retains the 
x , rains 


„5 


rains and dews, ſo as to give the 
ſurface a more equable moiſture ; 
and prevents the binding and crack- 
ing of the ſurface by the heat of the 
ſun, Nothing can better oppoſe 
the ill effects of a dry ſeaſon, | 
FOLDING of land, confining 
ſheep, or other cattle, nightly in a 
alf lot or yard, for the purpoſe 
of enriching the ſoil. The benefit 
ariſing from this is ſo great, that it 
ought not to be neglected, eſpecial- 
ly ia thoſe parts of the country, 
where the wolves do not come. 
Some turn in their other cattle 
with the ſheep. This is good con- 
duct, when the ſoil is warm ſand. 
or gravel ; and not bad when it is 
loamy. But it may be as well to 
yard the black cattle without ſheep, 
on a very dry ſoil ; ſuch as hungry 
ſand or gravel ; and the ſheep with- 
out the black cattle, on a ſoil that 
is heavy and cold, 
Folding is a much better method 
than carrying dung from the barn- 
yard, when the ſeaſon is ſuitable for 
doing it, One great advantage of it 
is, that none of the ſtale is waſted, 
but every drop of it inſtantly ab- 
ſorbed by the ſoil that needs it, and 
will make a good return for it. 
Folding or yarding is but little 
attended to in this country ; and 
not half the advantage is made of 
it that might be, when it is attempt- 
ed. It is ſaid that one hundred 
ſheep in a ſummer will enrich eight 
acres, ſo as to need no other ma- 
nuring for fix years. , 
This matter is certainly miſcon- 
ducted, when a farmer, either to 
ſave the labour of fencing, or 
through ignorance of the advantage 
of folding, makes his encloſures 
too ſmall, and folds the land too 
much for his own proſit. 
Let a ſpot of half an acre be 
ploughed and fenced, Turn in, 
each night, a dozen head of neat 


cattle, and fifty ſheep, Continue to 
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| do it for three weeks, harrowing 


the ſurface once in three days, to 
mix the excrements with the ſoil. 
The ground will be ſufficiently 
folded to produce a fine crop of 
turnips, or almoſt any other good 

crop. It is reckoned that a ſheep 


will fold one yard ſquare in a night; 


or one rod ſquare in about a fort- 
night. 

A yard for cabbages or turnips, 
may be begun about the middle of 
_ ; or when the cattle firſt go to 
grails, About a month after will be 
nearly the right time to tranſplant 
cabbages, and ſow turnips. And, 
for a general rule, it is beſt that a 
m- ſhould ſucceed the manuring 
as ſoon as poſſible. 

When a crop of wheat is want- 
ed, the ground may be fallowed in 
July, as the feed is to be fown in 
Auguſt, And frequent ploughin 
and harrowing for this crop ſhoul 
not be neglected. If the land be 
wettiſh, do it in the middle of the 
day; if dry, in the morning before 
the dew is off. | 

Low graſs grounds, which are 
cold and ſour, and produce bad 
hay, may be ſurprifingly meliorat- 
ed by a little folding. It kills fern 
and moſſes, and roots out the wild 
and watery graſſes, even without 
breaking up the ſoil. This may be 
done at certain ſeaſons that are un- 
ſuitable for the folding of ploughed 
lands, they being too wet and dirty 


for the ſheep to lie upon, as in Oc- 


tober, November, March and A- 
pril. Sheep are more proper for 
this ſort of folding than larger 
cattle, as their excrements are hot- 
ter. 

FOOD of plants, the matter which 
enters into them, and gives them 
nouriſhment and growth. 

It has been much diſputed among 
naturaliſts, what the food of plants 
conſiſts of. It is agreed, that the 
food enters the pores of plants in a 

liquid 


— 


they imagined they had 


liquid form. - But of what kind of 
matter this fluid is compoled, is the 

ueſtion. | 

1 ſhall paſs ever, for the ſake of 
brevity, the arguments of thoſe who 
have ſuppoſed this food wholly to 
conſiſt of air, earth, or water; or 
of any one unmixed ſubſtance 
whatever. And I ſhall not trouble 
my readers with an account of any 
of the futile experiments, by which 


their hypotheſis. For 1 believe 
they have all been wide of the 
truth, and the experiments imper- 
fect and fallacious. 

I ſhould think there cannot be a 
more likely way to aſcertain the 
nature of this aliment, than to ex- 
amine what plants contain, or what 
they are — up of. For they al- 
moſt entirely conſiſt of what paſſes 
into them during their growth. The 
ſeed is ſo ſmall, that the nature of 
that can make but little alteration 
in the nature of the whole plant 

roduced from it. Or, if it did, 

eeds may be reduced to their firſt 
2 eaſily as the plant that 
ars them. 

Plants have been found by chym- 
iſts to contain air, water, earth, ſoil, 
and oil. But any one may convince 
himſelf of it, without the aid of a 
chymical proceſs. If we take no- 
tice of wood that is burning, we 


charges no ſmall 2 of air: 
Water is ſeen paſſing out at the 
ends of the ſticks on the fire: The 
flame proves the exiſtence of the 
oily part: And falts are eaſily pro- 
duced from the aſhes, by extracting 
the lie, and boiling it. The aſhes 
that remain are the caput mortuum, 
or earth. It is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the food of plants is made up 


of theſe ingredients, to which plants 


are ſo eaſily reduced. For it ſeems 
irrational to think, that the na- 


ture of the food is totally chang- 


roved 


mall find by its hiſſing, that it dil- 
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ed in a plant, or by concoction 
changed into a ſubſtance of a quite 
different nature. If it were ſo, rot- 
ten vegetables would not give ſuch 
good nouriſhment to growing plants 
as we find they do. pi 
But then it is found that the {ub. 
ſtances of which plants are com- 
poſed, are variouſly. combined in 
different plants. Some plants 2. 
bound moſt with oil, ſome with 
ſalt, &c. And this variation is ſuf. 
cient to conſtitute an almoſt end- 
leſs variety in the natures of plants; 
although there were no different 
concoctions in plants, after the en- 
trance of the ingredients of their 
food, which aſſimilates them to 
their particular natures. 

The food of plants is provided 
by nature, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, in every part of the earth, 
near the ſur face. In places where 
it is found to be ſcarce, the defect 
may be ſupplied by tillage, dung, 
and other manures. Tillage adds 
to the food of plants, by opening 
the pores of the earth, and diſpoſ- 
ing it to abſorb, and retain the veg- 
etable food that floats'1n the atmoſ- 
phere ; and allo, by mixing the in- 
gredients, and gauling a fermenta- 
tion, which prepares the ingredi- 
ents to enter the pores in the roots 
of plants. Dung, and many other 
manures, increaſe the food, as they 
contain it in greater plenty than 
the earth does. Some of the ma- 
nures do almoſt entirely conſiſt of 


it. | 

The queſtion has been much 
conteſted, whether the food of all 
plants be the ſame. It ſeems to be 
in general nearly the ſame : 1. Be- 
cauſe all plants contain more or 
leis of each of the ingredients: 
2. Becauſe moſt kinds of plants 
will flouriſh on any piece of ground 
that is well cultivated, when it has 
the degree of moiiture that ſuits 


— — 


— 


{ them : g. Becauſe almoſt, or quite, 


cevry 


of pa 
natur 
reject 
inſtan 
than 

fame | 
poſe | 
teed © 
in the 
be de 
petite, 
ouſly ; 
particl 
tering 
they | 
nouriſ. 
well as 
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ery plant will rob all others of 
earls which- ſtand near it ; 
and one of its own kind not percep- 
tibly more than one of another kind. 

But it may reaſonably be ſuſpect- 
ed, that the orifices in the roots 
will not ſo readily admit any par- 
ticles which do not ſuit the nature 
of the plants, as thoſe that do. For 
the flavour of the root is often very 
different from that of the earth 
neareſt to it. 
trary, we ſuppoſe the roots take in 
all the ingredients of vegetable food 
promiſcuouſſy, as they are preſented, 
they are not equally retained. On 


this ſuppoſition, a plant muſt have 


the power of ſending out, by per- 
ſpiration or excretion, a greater pro- 
portion of one kind of ingredient 
of its food than another, that the 
remaining ſap may be more ſuita- 
ble to the nature of the plant. 
Which of - theſe hypotheles is 
neareſt the truth, I will not under- 
take at preſent to determine. . But 
there is a remarkable analogy be- 


twixt animals and plants, ſo far as | 


theirnaturesare inveſtigated. There- 
fore, as animals have different ap- 
wo why may we not ſuppoſe 


omething ſimilar in plants ? Or, | 


that ſome roots may teject one kind 
of particles in the general food that 
nature provides, and other roots 
teject other particles. A flag, for 
inſtance, may imbibe more water, 
(han a buſh of hard-hack of the 
lame bulk. Why may we not ſup- 


pole further, that as ſome animals | 
feed on almoſt any thing that comes 


in their way, ſo ſome plants may 
be deſtitute of any niceneſs of ap- 
petite, and admit all food promiſcu- 
ouſly ? But whether the df{agreeable 
particles are rejected, without en- 
tering the roots, or expelled after 
they have entered ; yet the real 
nouriſhment of different plants, as 
well as of different parts of the ſame 
pant, muſt needs be * dif- 


But if, on the con- 
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ferent, For that which nouriſhes 
a plant, muſt be made up of near- 
ly the ſame particles of matter, that 

the plant is when it is groẽwn. As 
there is a real difference in the lat- 
ter, there muſt be alſo in the form- 
er. So that there is a real differ-. 
ence in their nouriſhment ; though 
not ſo great a difference, but that 


the food of all plants may be con. 


ſidered in general, as being much 
the ſame. a company of men 
are ſaid in general to feed alike, 
when they all eat of the ſame num- 
ber of diſhes at one table, though 
one take a greater proportion of his 
meal from one diſh, and another 
from another : Or, though taking 
equally of all, one ſtomach digeſts 
that which another does not, but 
throws it off as unſuitable aliment. 

If the above repreſentation be a- 
greeable to truth, it will follow, that 
as all foils do not contain the in- 
gredients of vegetable food in the 


| ſame proportions, ſome ſoils muſt 


be fitter. to nouriſh one kind of 
lants, and others another ; and the 
bow may be ſaid of manures. And 


| as e proves that this is ſo, 
it is favourable to my theory. 


FOREST, a tract of ground pro- 
ducing wood. Each farm of any 
conſiderable bigneſs, ſhould have a 
foreſt to afford a ſupply of fewel 
and timber. In clearing farms in a 
new country, due regard ſhould be 
had to preſerving a perpetual foreſt, 
Some have miſtaken their intereſt 
ſo much, as not to leave a ſufficient 
2 of land uncleared. So that. 

ey are put to the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity, either of buying their fire 
wood, or elſe of going ſome miles 


after it. That part of a farm ſhould, 


be ſet apart for this purpoſe, which, 
is leaſt adapted by nature for til- 
lage, or graſs. Land which is, 
ſwampy, With a very thin ſoil over 
a ſandy bottom ; land that 1s rocky. 


and mountainous, or which _ 
eh ut 
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but poorly bear a dry ſeaſon, or e- 
ven the moſt ſandy, or gravelly 
Heights, or ſteep declivities which 
cannot be ploughed, may anſwer 
well for a foreſt. Foreſt trees, 
Having long roots, ſome of which 
enetrate deeply, will find ſuffi- 
ent nouriſhment in places where 


corn and graſs cannot be cultivated: 


to advantage. | 
* The quantity of ground that 
ſhould be fet apart for this uſe, 
mult vary according to the large- 
neſs of the farm it belongs to, and 
according to the demand for wood, 
the quality of the ſoil, and the na- 
ture of the climate, 

A ſmall farm cannot ſo well ad- 
mit of a large lot for wood as a 
larger ore. Some intelligent farm- 
ers in this country have thought 
they could make a lot of ten or a 
dozen acres anfwer the purpoſe. 
But it certainly will not, unleſs the 
foil be uncommonly fruitful, and 
the trees ſuch as are of the quickeſt 
growth. If land te poor and dry, 
it will require twenty acres or more, 
to ſupply one ſingle fire, and keep 
the ſtock of trees undiminiſhed. 
Io thicken a foreſt, or to pre- 
vent its becoming too thin, cattle 
ſhould be Kept out at all ſeaſons, 
that all the trees which ſpring out 
of the ground may live, and grow 
to maturity, And when it is found 


needful, acorns, or other feeds, 


mould be planted. 

In our moſt ſouthern climates, 
1 find that hard wood is more rap- 
id in its growth than in the north. 
ern. The trees that grow up quick- 
eſt in general Thould be moſt cul- 
tivated. Thoſe of theſe kinds ſhould 
be more generally left ſtanding than 
others ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the 
red and grey oaks, aſh, white ma- 
ple, &c, 8 ; | 

That a foreſt may be preſerved 
from waſte, as few trees as poſſible 
mould be felted in ſummer, or 


| 


| 


— 


ſome uſes. 
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fpring ; becauſe no ſuckers will be 
apt to come up from their roots, 
It is a frugal method to fell aj 
wood and timber trees in Decen. 
ber and January, or a little before 
and after thoſe months. The wood 
will laſt longer, will be more dura. 
ble on the fire, and burn better, 
When a number of ſuckers fpring 
up from a ſtump, all, excepting one 
or two, ſhould be taken away az 
early as poſſible, then the remain. 
ing ones will grow with rapidity, 

When a farm is quite deftituts 
of a foreſt, ſome ſpot, or ſpots, the 
moſt barren of any part of the farm 
ſhould be converted to this uſe, and 
be planted with ſuch trees as may 
be expected to thrive beſt, 

If theſe ſpots be tillable, « cattle 
of all kinds, and ſwine ſhould be 
fenced out; and the ground well 
ploughed and harrowed, and made 
mellow. Acorns may be put in, 
in rows four feet aſunder, two 
inches apart, and two inches deep, 
They ſhould be hoed the firft year 
with the hand hoe ; the ſecond with 
the horſe hoe, and ſo on afterwards, 
When they are a year old begin to 
thin them. When they are, by re- 

cated thinnings, as they grow 
5 er, reduced to the diſtance of 
5 1 feet, all the reſt may ſtand for 
timber, till ſome of them are fit for 
But the final diſtance 
for large timber trees, is from twen- 
ty to thirty feet.” Complete Farmer, 
But if places defigned for foreſts 
cannot conveniently be tilled, the 
trees ſhould be raiſed. in a nurſery, 
and tranſplanted into ſuch places. 
The coft of doing it will be trifling, 
to compare with the advantage to 
be obtained by doing it, eſpecialh 
in thoſe parts of the country where 
wood is become a ſcarce article.— 
Small clumps of trees on little em- 
inences, have an excellent effect. 
FREEZ ING, or congelation, the 
fixing of fluids, or turning them im 
: to 
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to ice, by their being expoſed to 
very cold air. 

4 Philoſophers are by no means 
agreed as to the cauſe of this phe- 
nomenon. The Carteſians account 
for it by the receſs, or going out 
of the ethereal matter from the 
pores of the water, The Corpuſcula- 
nans, on the other hand, attribute it 
to the ingreſs of frigorifick particles, 
as they call them. Hobbes aſſerts, 
that thele particles are nothing elſe 
but common air, which entangling 
itilelf with the particles of water, 

revents their motion, Others will 
have a kind of nitrous ſalt to be the 
cauſe of congelation, by infinuating 
itlelf between. the particles of wa- 
ter, and fixing them together like 
nails. And indeed it ſeems proba- 
ble, that cold and freezing do ariſe 
from ſome ſubſtances of a ſaline na- 
ture, floating in the air; ſince all 
ſalts, and particularly. nitrous ones, 
when mixed with ice and ſnow, 
greatly increaſe their cold, and e- 
ven bulk.” Dict. of Arts. 

The freezing of the ground 1s 
that in which the farmer is chiefly 
intereſted, _ But when we ſay the 
ground freezes, we mean that the 
watery and moiſt particles in the 
ground are turned to ice, by which | 
the particles of the ſoil are ſo ſtrong- 
ly bound together, that the ground 
is harder to penetrate than ice it- 
ſelf. As to the ground itſelf, it 
would be incapable of congelation, 
if wholly diveſted of moiſture. We 
ſee no ſigns of froſt in the ſands of 
an hour-glaſs, however expoſed to 
cold. When the ground is bare, it 
commonly freezes to as great a 
depth as water does, which in this 
country, is ſometimes not leſs than 
30 inches. But in Britain, the 
greateſt depth to which Mr, Boyle 
ever could find the ground frozen 
in any ſituation, was only 14 inches. 

The farmer is in ſome reſpetts, 


he. 
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ſpetts, not a little injured by froſts. 
He is certainly benefited by the 


winter froſts, as they are the means 
of the growth of his beſt graſſes. 


Such is their nature, that the action 


of froſt upon the ſoil, is needful to 


fit it to nouriſh them. Thus Prov- 
idence has wilely contrived, that 
the beſt graſſes ſhall be produced in 
cold countrics, where they are moſt 
needed. 

Froſts ſerve to open and ſoften 


the ſoil, and fo ſerve to increaſe the 
paſture of plants, making it more 
caly for the roots of graſſes and oth - 


er 1. 1 to extend themſelves in 
* of their food. At the ſame time 
they make it more eaſy to pulver- 


ize by the plough and the harrow z 


and conſequently fitter for tillage, 


N 


| 


greatly beneſited, and in other re- 


And perhaps where the ground 
freezes ſo much as it does in this 
country, leſs labour may be requi- 
ſite in tillage, than in countries 
where the winters are milder. 

As it appears very probable that 


freezing is cauſed by ſaline parti- 
cles, which abound more in cold 


northwardly winds, than in any 
other, theſe particles penetrate the 
ſoil in winter, ſome of which get 
entangled in it, ſo as not to eſcape 
out by thawing, but remaining in 
the ſoil, increale the food of plants, 
Accordingly, it has long been ob- 


ſerved, that the more land is expoſ- 


ed to the action of froſt in winter, 
the more fruitful it becomes. Hence 
the practice has become general in 
ſome parts of Europe, to lay the 
ſoil up in ridges, and make it as 


rough and uneven as poſſible, dur- 


ing the winter, that the froſt may 
penetrate the deeper; and not only 
pulverize it the more, but fill it the 
more with nitrous ſalt. 2 
Another advantage we have from 
the freezing of the ground is, that 


it helps to kill weeds; and eſpecial- 


ly when their roots are turned up 


to the ſurface by autumnal plough- 
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ing. Many weeds that in other 
countries are perennial, in this, by 
means of our great froſts are only 
annual. They are only propagated 


by the ſeed ; and therefore are the 


more eaſy to ſubdue. | 
But, on the other hand, the a- 
bounding of froſt in this country, 
is detrimental to the farmer, by pre- 
venting his working the ſoil for the 
you! of four months ſucceſſively, 
at is, from the beginning of De- 


cember, to the latter end of March. 


During this long froſt, the farmer 
has often but little employment for 
himfelf and his domeſticks, and 
ſtill leſs for his working cattle ; the 
neceſſary conſequence of which is, 
that both man and beaſt muſt be 
more hurried and fatigued in the 
other parts of the year. ' 
The Britiſh farmers ſeem to 
have greatly the advantage of us 
in this * as their ploughs may 
be going ſome part of each month 
in the winter, which has rarely, if 
ever, happened to be poſſible in 
New-England. | 
Another inconvenience of fevere 
froſt, is the deſtruction of our win- 
ter grain, which we have not yet 
found out any fure way to prevent. 
Sudden and violent freezing when 
the grcurd is bear and very wet, 
cauſes a quick and violentexpanſion 


of the ſoil, which ſnaps the tender 


roots of the corn to pieces. This 
happens ofteneſt in our ſtiff loams 
and clays, ſoils which expand moſt 
by the froſt. . 

Our long continued froſt ſeems 
to be againſt us alſo, as our ma- 
nures remain unaltered, during the 
Whole winter. Nothing can be 
done to mix, ſhorten or pulverize 
them. 
good by trampling : There is no 
Fermentation, nor corruption, go- 
ing forward in them. So that we 
are under no ſmall diſadvantage as 
to making and increaſing manures, 


. 


- 


faction of manures. 


of another, 


The cattle can do them no 


all our fruit- trees. 
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But this, by the way, ſhould ferve 


to excite us to be the more careful 
and induſtrious in this buſinels, in 
thoſe months which are favourable, 
Perhaps we ſhall find this laſt in- 
convenience in ſome meaſure bal. 
anced by the great heat of our ſum. 
mers, fo favourable to the putre- 
And to avail 
ourſelves of this advantage, we 


ſhould never fail in ſummer to 


have manures rotting in dung-hills, 
or in yards, &c. 

I may add, that what we call un- 
timely froſts, are often hurtful to us, 
either by killing our tender plants 
in the ſpring, or by corrupting 
our unripe crops early in autumn, 
or even before ſummer is ended, 
The truth is, that though our ſum- 
mers are hot, there 1s but one 
month in the year, that is July, in 
which we can depend upon being 
unmoleſted by froſt. Such is the 
unevenneſs of our climate. 

On the whole, I rather think the 
inconveniences of our ſevere froſts, 
more of which J might have men- 
tioned, are much more than a bal- 
ance ſor the advantages of them, 
But the gifts of Providence, on the 
whole, are dealt out more equally 
to the people of each habitable 
country, than ſome are ready to 
imagine. What makes the differ- 
ence appear the greater, to a curſo- 
ry obſerver, may be, that the peo- 
ple of one country, do not fo well 
improve natural advantages, as thoſe 


FRUIY-TREES. The forts 
which are moſt common in this 
country, are apple, pear, peach, 
plumb and cherry. And perhaps 
there are no others that would be 
more profitable. But a greater va» 
riety might be eaſily had, and would 
be a real improvement. 

The apple-tree I mention firſt, 
as being of the moſt importance of 


In about five or 
{ix 
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ix years after the ſeeds are ſown 
in the nurſery, the young trees may 
be fit for tranſplanting into the 
orchard. Mr, Donaldſon adviſes 
that they be planted thirty feet a- 
art, But T have known orchards 
anſwer very well, that were planted 
as cloſe as twenty five feet. No ſtat- 
ed rule, however, ſhould be aſſign- 
ed for the diſtance of the trees, un- 
eſs it be this general one, that the 
diſtance: ſhould be ſuch, that the 
trees which are largeſt ſhould not 
crowd each other, when they are 
full grown; nor, on the other hand, 
that any of the ground in an orch- 
ard ſhould be unoccupied. ' For I 
think it is better that a ſpot of 
ground be well covered with trees, 
when they have got to their largeſt 
22 than to have a larger Hot 


poiled for tillage, by trees too far | 


aſunder. As ſome ſpecies of ap- 
ple-trees are apt to grow larger than 
others, a due regard ſhould be had 
to this in planting an orchard. 

If apple-trees were to grow to 
ſuch a fize as they commonly did 
at the firſt ſettlement of the coun- 
try, when the ſeeds, or the young 
trees, were imported from Europe, 
it might be proper to ſet them as far 
apart as from thirty to forty five 
feet. But the fize to which they 
uſually grow of late, will not re- 


quire more than twenty five feet, 


in common ſoils. But ſome ſoils 
being peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of this kind of trees, the 


diſtance in them may be greater, 


as it may be expected the trees will 
grow large. The moſt ſuitable foil 
is allowed to be that which is rocky 
and moiſt, 

In tranſplanting of trees, the large 
roots — of neceſſity be ſhorten- 
ed, and the ſmall fibrous roots 
ſhould be moſtly cut off, There- 
tore, to balance the loſs of nouriſh- 
ment by the roots, when the head 


is large, a proportionable part of 


— 
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the limbs ſhould be taken away. 


The trees may be tranſplanted in 
ſpring or autumn. I have general- 


ly had the beſt ſucceſs in the ſpring, 
and rather prefer that ſeaſon. I do 
it at the time when 'the buds are 


juſt beginning to open into leaves. 
The holes ſhould be made fo broad 
as to allow the roots to have their 
natural fituation, without contor- 
tion. And if dead earth be thrown 
out, rich earth from the ſurface 
ſhould ſupply its place. If the 
earth be not rich, a little old dung 
may be mixed with it, But dung 
unmixed will be hurtful. Trees are 
lometimes killed by having dung 
heaps lying near to their - roots, 
which ſhews that they ought to be 


| dunged ſparingly, and with cau- 


tion, f 
If the trees be planted in a 
ſituation much expoſed to winds, 
they ſhould be made ſteady with 
ſtakes, during the firſt year, that 
the roots may not be looſened, and 
the air let into them, by the motion 
of the tops. And ſome woolen, or 
other ſoft ſubſtance, ſhould be put 


between the ſtake and the tree, to 


prevent galling of the tree. 


Pear-trees require much the ſame 


management as apple-trees. But 
as their tops are more conical ſhap- 
ed, and not ſo broad, they may be 
ſet rather nearer together. Per- 
haps twenty feet may be ſufficient 
in a ſoil that is not rich. One thing 
that recommends them is, that they 
will thrive well in ſome of the moſt 
unpromiſing ſoils, and even in a 
Riff clay. The moſt crabbed nat- 


ural fruit is valuable, as from it 


may be made the agreeable liqour 
called perry. But for eating they 
muſt be grafted. See Pear-Trees.” 
When apple and pear-trees need 
pruning, it ſhould be done before 


the middle of winter, in Novem- 


ber or December. A gradual prun- 


ing from year to year, is better than 


greatly 
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greatly diminiſhing their tops at 
once. But ſuckers that grow rap- 
idly, ſhould be taken off at any ſea- 
ſon, as faſt as they appear. In 

ning, every dead ſn. ye 

mb ſhould be removed, and cut 
off cloſe to the trunk, or where ut 
originates, It is recommended that 
wounds made by large amputations 


ſhould be made ſmooth, and ſmear- 


ed with clay-mortar. 
With regard to ſtone-fruits, as 
umbs, peaches, and cherries, they 
do not well bear much pruning. 
They ſhould, however, be cleared 
of their ſuckers, both round the 
roots, on the ſtems, and in the tops. 
See Peach- Trees, &c. | 
Cherry-trees grow luxuriantly in 
this country, and are apt to live 
long. But peach-trees are ſoon = 
bearing, and on the decay. The 
early decay of peach-trees is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be partly owing to worms in 
their roots. For it is a certain fact, 
that a tree, apparently paſt bearing, 
has been ſpeedily recovered, by re- 
moving the earth from above its 
roots, and laying on aſhes and earth 
over them. 

Plumb- trees of the damaſcene 
kind, will bear no fruit, if the 
——— them be ſwarded, un- 
leſs it be in a wet, ſpringy foil. Per- 
haps this may be the caſe with all 
the other kinds of plumb- trees; un- 
leis when they are planted in a ſoil 


that is both rich and looſe, with the 


right degree of humidity. 

FURROW, the trench made by 
a plough in going, alſo the earth 
thrown out of the trench. The 
European writers often uſe the 
word furrow, to ſigniſy a plough- 
ing. They tell cf ſowing on one 
furrow, that is, aſter offly one 
Ploughing ; on the ſecond} furrow, 
or on two furrows, that is, after 
two ploughings, &c. Though J 
fee no need of our adopting this 


| way of ſpeaking, I think it net 


decaying | 
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amiſs to mention it, to prepare 
readers to underſtand 3 
the better, when it falls in cheir 
way to peruſe them. 


is underſtood to mean marking 
ground into little ſquares with a 
horſe-plough, in order to plant In. 
dian-corn, or any other plant that 
requires the hke culture. The 
goodneſs of this operation conſiſts 
in making the furrows ftraight, e- 
quidiſtant, and at right angles ; 
neither too deep, nor too ſhallow ; 
that the dung and ſeed may lie 
neither too low nor too high. When 
dung is to be laid in the furrows, 
they ſhould be deeper; when ground 
is to be ſeeded without putting dung 
in the furrows, or holes, the fur. 
rows ſhould be very ſhallow. The 
' nearer the time of planting this 
| work is done the better. If a rain 
fall between furrowing and plants 
ing, it is detrimental, 


6. 


GARDEN, « a piece of ground 
cultivated and properly ornament- 
ed with a variety of plants, flowers, 
fruit-trees, &c. Gardens are uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſned into flower-gar- 
den, fruit-garden, and kitchen-gar- 
den : The firſt of which, being de- 
ſigned for ornament, is to be plac- 
ed in the moſt conſpicuous part, 
that is, next to the — front of 
the houſe; and the ſecond and third, 
being deſigued for uſe, ſhould be 
placed leſs in fight.” Dict. of Arts, 

I conſider the kitchen garden as 
of very conſiderable importance, as 
pot-herbs, ſallads, and roots of va- 
rious kinds, are uſeful in houſe- 
keeping. Having a plenty of them 
at hand, a family will not be ſo like- 
ly to run into the errour, which b 
too common in this country, of eat. 
ing fleſh in too great a proportion 


| for health, Farmers, as well a, 
other: 


FURROWING, in this country 
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others, ſhould have kitchen-gar- / 
dens: And they need not grudge | 
the labour of tending them, which 


may be done at odd intervals of 
time, which may otherwiſe chance 
to be conſumed in needleſs loitering. 

It is beſt that a garden ſhould be 


on a declivity. If it be very ſteep, | 
it may be thrown into banks, and 
level plats. There 1s commonly a | 


variety of ſoils en a declivity of any 
conſiderable extent. This will give 
a material advantage to a garden, as a 


ety of different plants may have 


each the ſoil that beſt ſuits them. 

GARDENING, a kind of agri- 
culture, uſually called horticulture. 
It may be conſidered as huſbandry 


in miniature. It is converſant. in 


preparing ground for different kinds 
of . 


eeds, and in treating them prop- 
erly m— their growth, The 
garden is the fitteſt place to make 
the firſt experiments in, with ex- 
otick roots and ſeeds, as the loſs is 
inconſiderable, if they ſhould not 
prove agreeable to the climate. If 
they proſper well in the garden, 
they ſhould afterwards be tried in 
the field. | 4H) 

He who would make his garden- 
ing profitable, ſhould have his 
kitchen-garden near to the dung- 
hills, that the manure may be appli- 
ed without too much labour. Dung 


that is old, and deſtitute of ſecds, 


ſhould be uſed, that too many weeds 
may not be propagated. The fences 
ſhould be cloſe and/high, that ſeeds 
from fields may not be blown into it. 
And, that a garden may be kept 
clean, not one weed ſhould be iaf- 
fered to have its ſeeds ripened in it: 
And every root-weed that appears 
in autumn, ſhould be extirpated in 
ſuch a manner that, if poſſible, no 
parts of its root may remain in the 
ground. The ſeeds of many weeds 
may alſo be deſtroyed, by laying 
the ground in high ridges during 


the winter, At the ſame. time, it 
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will help to enrich the ſoil, and 

certain kinds of inſets, or their 
eggs, will be deſtroyed. Ground 
that is ſo managed, will be dried 
the earlier in the ſpring, to ſuch a 
degree, as to be fit for digging and 
ſeeding. It is of more advantage 
in land that is apt to be too wet, 
than in that which is ſandy and dry, 

GARGET, a diſeaſe in cattle. 
Cows ſometimes have their udders 
greatly diſtended and indurated 
with this diſtemper ; of which they 
will pine away and die, unleſs a 
remedy be ſpeedily applied. The 
method of cure is, to-make an open- 
ing in the dewlap, and inſert into 
it a piece of the root of mechoacan, 
as big as a nutmeg, with a ſtring 
made faſt to it, that it may be drawn 
out when the cure is effected. The 
humour, in about twenty four hours, 
will be revulſed from the udder to 
the dewlap, and ſoon diſcharge it- 
ſelf at the orifice, which completes 
the cure. | | 

GOATS, a well known tame 
kind of animal, remarkable for 
climbing. The ewes often bear 
twins. They are hardy, not ſub- 
ject to many diſeaſes, but the kids 
are apt to poiſon themſelves by eat- 
ing laurel, or lamb-poiſon. The 
coſt of feeding goats is next to noth- 
ing in a new country, as they pre- 
fer mols, leaves, twigs and bark of 
trees, to all other food. 

They would be a profitable ani- 
mal to keep, eſpecially in a new 
country, were it not that no fence 
of a common height will confine 
them. The kids are excellent for 


the table; and the old ones are eat- 


able, and apt to be well filled with 
tallow. Their milk is extremely 
nouriſhing, good to mix with cows 
milk in cheeſe ;—an excellent re- 
ſtorative, highly valued in con- 
ſumptive caſes. And their ſkins 
make a much ſtronger leather than 
thoſe of ſheep. bo l 

| They 
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They may be made greatly uſe- 
ful in ſubduing new Nd. — 
method of managing them for this 
purpoſe; is as follows. When the 
large trees are all felled, let ten a- 
eres be encloſed for thirty goats, or 
in that proportion. The fence 
ſhould be ſeven feet high, and lean- 
ing a little inwards towards the top. 
This 
fatten them the firſt year; and in 
three years every ſmall tree, buſh 
and plant of the woody kind, will 
be totally killed. After which, 
when ſufficient time has been al- 
lowed for the roots to decay, the 
land may be ploughed with as ſmall 
a team as is uſed for ploughing of 
common green ſward; and it will 
be in excellent heart. The ſhrub- 


oak land is very — for them, 


and difficult to ſubdue without 


them. ; | 
In winter, goats ſhould be driv- 


en into a thick wood, ſomewhat 


diſtant from inhabitants, and a 
flight ſhelter made for them, a- 
bout which they will haunt, and 
live-well upon the moſs of trees 
and browſe, till ſpring. Or, they 
may be kept in a pen at home, and 
fed with the meaneſt fodder. The 
kids will be apt to die if they come 
early; therefore the ram ' ſhould be 
kept from the ewes till the laſt of 
November. 

GOOSE, a well known bird; 


The tame kind are fome of them | 


entirely white, but they are moſtly 
1 grey and white. The 
ly and wing-feathers are white 
in thoſe that have molt of the grey 
colour. | 
Seeſe are more profitable than 
moſt other fowls, on account of 
the cheapneſs of their feeding, and 
the value of their fleſh and their 
Feathers, beſides their greaſe and 
quills. Some pluck them twice a 
year, But this hurts the animals, 
and is, on the whole, no profit to 


paſture will feed, and even 
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the owner. Moulting time is the 
right ſeaſon for plucking them; for 
then the feathers are looſe, and be. 
in to fall off of themſelves. 

GRAFTING, or ENGRAFT. 
ING, the taking a ſhoot from one 
tree, and inſerting it into another, 
in ſuch a manner, that both may 


| unite and become one tree, 


Trees which are of the ſame 
genus will unite. -Nut-trees will 
take on each other, Apple and 
pear will ſometimes unite, the latter 


| will grow on the common thorn, 


Plumb, peach, almond, nectarine, 
and apricot will unite. But peach 
_ nectarine ſhould be' inoculat- 
ca, | x; 

The methods of grafting are va, 
rious ; as grafting in the rind, or 
crown-grafting ;— whip-graſting, or 
tongue-grafting-—root-grafting—in- 
arching, or grafting by approach— 
and cleft-grafting. The laſt is moſt 
commonly practiſed in this coun- 
try, and is attended with ſucceſs. It 
is done on the ſtocks, in a nurſery, 
or on the ſmall limbs of trees, in 
an orchard, or garden. The latter 

art of April, or beginning of May, 
is the ſeaſon for doing it, before 
the leaves open, and when the ſap 
flows upwards in abundance. The 
head of the ſtock, or branch, muſt 
be cut off ſloping, and a ſlit made 
the contrary way in the top of the 
ſlope, deep enough to receive the 
cion, which ſhould be cut like a 
wedge, with a very ſharp knife, the 
outſide of the wedge being much 
thicker than the other. The rind 
of the cion muſt exactly join to the 


rind of the ſtock. The lit ſhould 
be opened by a wedge of hard wood, 


that the cion may be gently put in 
its place. The whole ſhould be 


cloſely covered with clay, or with 
a mortar of ſtiff loam and horſe- 
dung, ſo as to keep out the air from 
the joint for ſeveral months. It 


| ſhould be confined with rags or 
| tow, 
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w, to guard it againſt rain and 
nt Fes buds * the cion, at 
leaſt, ſhould be left above the mor- 
tar. For a more particular aceount 
of grafting, ſee Dit. of Arts, 

GRAIN, a general name for all 
ſorts of corn, as wheat, rye, maize, 
barley, oats, millet, &c. 

GRANARY, a ſtorehouſe for 
threſhed corn. A granary ſhould 
be ſo conſtructed, that corn may be 
kept free from dampneſs, inſets, 
and vermine. To avoid the laſt of 
theſe evils, its being mounted on 


blocks, capped with flat ſtones, | 


like our houſes for Indian-corn, is 
no ill expedient. But for large gran- 
aries this will not be convenient. 

In granaries where corn is in- 
tended to be kept for years, a very 
particular care ſhould be taken in 
their conſtruction. The roof ſhould 
be made perfectly tight, that no rain 
nor ſnow may enter. The ſtories 
ſhould be low, that too much room 
may not be unoccupied. Each 
floor ſhould be covered with boxes 
about four feet ſquare, leaving a 
paſſage all round between them and 
the outward walls, for the conve- 
nience of coming at the windows, 
and to prevent any wet from pen- 
etrating to the boxes, The ſhift- 
ing and toſſing of grain from one 
box to another, will help to prevent 
or cure dampneſs. In England, 
where they are wont to keep grain 
in ſacks for a long time, they turn 
the ſacks bottom upwards, which 
anſwers the end of ſhifting, as it 
gives a new ſituation to every ker- 
nel contained in them. | 

To prevent the heating of corn 


in granaries, the windows ſhould | 


be opened when the air is dry, and 
the weather windy, but cloſed at 
other times, The grain ſhould be 
laid thin at firſt, not more than three 
inches deep, and frequently ſtirred. 
Alter it is well dried, it may be laid 


in thicker heaps z or put up in _ 
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| of ſacks, as may be found conve- 


nient, But if it lie long in large 
bodies, it ſhould be frequently at- 
tended to, that it may not be ſuffer- 
ed to heat, and take damage, To 
find whether the bottom or centrs 
be hot, puſh a lath, or other ſtick, 
into it, and let it remain a few min- 
utes. If there be heat in the grain, 
it will be communicated to the lath, 
If it be found to be hot; it ſhould 
be ſhifted and laid thin, or veriti. 
lated, When the degree of heat 
is ſmall, ventilating may be fufs 
ficient to cool it, See Ventilator. 
% They have near Grand Cairo 
a magazine, or granary, defende 
with good walls, and called Joſeph's 
granaries, Many patts of Africa 
abound with granaries of this kind, 
They are fo many deep pits made 
in the ſolid rock. The deſcent into 
them is but juſt large enough for a 
man to go down into them ; but 
they grow larger as you deſcend, 
and are uſually ſquare, from 20 to 
40 feet in diameter. In theſe the 
great men of the _— preſerve 
their corn. They firſt ſtrew over 
the floor with ſtraw, then they lay 
on their corn, ſtill as the heap riſes 
placing a thin bed of ſtraw between 
the corn and the ſides, as they did 
at the bottom. In this manner they 
proceed, till the whole cavity is fill- 
ed. When this is done, they cov- 
er the mouth of the entrance with 
a ſort of hurdle of green boughs of 
trees, interwoven one with another. 
This they cover with about two 


feet thickneſs of ſand; and over 


this raiſe a ridge of earth, well beaf 
together, in order to throw off the 
rain both ways, that none may ſet- 
tte on the place, and ſoak into the 
magazine, The corn thus ſtored, 
keeps three, four, or more years. 
All the care they take with regard 


to the corn is, to expoſe it two of 


three days to the ſun's heat, to dry 
it thoroughly before they put it —_ 
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the magazine. Great care is to be 
taken in pponing theſe ſtore- rooms; 
for if people deſcend into them be- 
fore they have had ſufficient com- 
munication with the freſh air, they 
are killed by the damps.“ Com- 
plete Farmer. | 

GRASS, a general name for 
molt of thoſe plants which are uſed 
in feeding cattle. 

The land on which graſs-ſeedis 
intended to be ſown, ſhould be well 
ploughed, and cleared from the roots 
of noxious weeds. Before the ſeed 
is ſown, the ſurface of the ground 
ſhould be made level and fine: 
Otherwiſe the ſeeds will be buried 
unequally, When the ſeed is ſown, 
it ſhould be gently harrowed in, 


and the ground rolled with a wood- 


en roller, which will make the ſur- 
face even, and prevent the ſeed 
being blown into patches. It is 
the common way of proceeding, if 
a farmer wants to lay down his 
land to graſs, he either takes his 
ſeeds indiſcriminately from his own 


 hay-rick, or ſends to his neighbour 


for a ſupply. By this means, be- 
fides a certain mixture of rubbiſh, 


Which muſt neceſſarily happen, it 


is not unlikely but that which he 
intends for dry land, may have 
come from moiſt, where 1t 'grew 
naturally, and fo on the contrary : 
And the conſequence of this flov- 
enly method frequently is, that the 
ground, inſtead of being covered in 
one year with a good ſeed, is filled 
with weeds, not natural to it, which 
would never have ſprung up, if 
they had not been brought thither, 

& Some fay that if you manure 
your ground well, good graſſes will 
come in of themſelves. I own 
they will. But the queſtion is, how 
long will it be before that happens? 
And why will you be at the expenſe 
of ſowing what you muſt afterwards 
try to kill ? which muſt be the caſe, ſo 


long as people ſow all kinds of rub- 


— 
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biſh under the name of hay-ſeeds, 
Others ſay it will be better to haye 
a mixture of different ſeeds. ] 
ſuppoſe this to be true. But 
cannot, a mixture be had, though 
the {ſeeds be gathered and ſeparat- 
ed ? And is not a mixture by choice 
more likely to be proper than one 
by chance P Eſpecially after ſuff. 
cient experience has been had of 
the particular virtues of each fort, 
and of the different, grounds where 
they will thrive beſt? 

It is ſaid by ſome, that weeds 
will come up along with the graſs, 
though what is called clean ſeed be 
ſowed. No doubt of it. Can any 
one imagine that graſs- ſeeds ſhould 
be exempted from what happens 
to every other kind of ſeed ? But! 
will venture to ſay, that not near 
the quantity of weeds will ſpring 
up which they imagine, if the graſs 
be ſown thick,” Stilling fleet. 

It is undoubtedly. beſt to ſow 
clean ſeed, which is known to be 
ſuitable to the ſoil, when land is 
laid down to graſs. For though 
graſſes will gradually come in, no 
great yo, is to be expected the firſt 
year, unleſs it be a crop of rank 
and uſcleſs weeds. And he that 
miſſes of the firſt year's crop, loſes 
much, as the longer the land lies, 
the more — or bound, it 
will become, and produce the {mall- 
er crops. 

Of profitable graſſes there are 
many ſorts, ſome of which thrive 
beſt in one country, and ſome in 
another. The graſſes which are 
molt uſeful in this country, beſide 
red clover and bird graſs, which 
have been mentioned in their plac- 
es, are herds graſs, red top, or what 
is called Engliſh graſs, honeyſuckle, 
or white clover and wire graſs.— 
There are ſeveral other graſles pro- 
duced. in this country, as quitch 
graſs, dogs graſs; and ſcratch graſs, 
reſembling arſmart, on the uplands - 
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and in low places, blue joint graſs, 
and gooſe graſs, which are account- 
ed good fodder, beſide many other 
kinds of leſs value, which deſerve 
not a particular mention. 

The herds graſs is a native of this 
country, and is perhaps as valua- 
ble as any that we cultivate, The 
cattle are fond of it both green and 
dry. It is eafily managed, and 
makes a nouriſhing kind of hay. 
It often grows very tall, and 
commonly produces a larger. crop 


than graſs of any other kind. It is 


not apt to lodge when it grows 
rank, and it thrives well on any 


kind of ſoil, except ſand and grav- 
el; more eſpecially in the northern 


parts of New-England. 

In ſome ſoils it does well to mix 
this grals with clover. For it will 
be found that, as the latter dimin- 
ilhes from year to year, this will 
increaſe, ſo that the crops will not 
fail for a conſiderable number of 
years. 
is when it is juſt out of bloſſom ; 
but when 1t 1s mixed with clover, 
which ripens earlier, it muſt be cut 
a little ſooner, - 

The red top graſs is ſo natural to 
every ſoil in this country, that all 
our old fields, which have lain 
long, are full of it, as well as our 


paſtures. It makes a profitable hay | 
land in general, are marle, clay, the 


tor ſpending, though the - crop 1s 
ſeldom ſo large as that of herds graſs. 
It is more certain and durable, and 
bears the unevenneſs of our climate 
better than almoſt any other graſs. 
In paſtures it ſhould be ſed cloſe ; 
for when it is run up to ſeed, the 
cattle are not fond of eating it. 
White clover, or honeyſuc- 
kle, ſo called for the remarkable 
lweetneſs of its taſte, It bloſſoms 
in June, and is ripe early. It is 
good feeding in paſtures in the be- 
ginning of ſummer. But when it 
grows by itſelf, it does not uſually 
ae to a height ſufficient for mowing. 


The time to cut herdſgraſs, 


| 
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Wire graſs is of a bluiſh colour, 
and ſhaped much like the red top 
graſs, but is more ſolid and heavy, 
having ſcarcely any cavity in the 
ſtock. It would be highly prized, 
could it be made to produce large- 
ly. It grows beſt where the ground 
is baked; or hard trodden, and 
where the ſoil is not deep, as in a 
thin ſward over a flat rock ; and it 
bears drought to admiration, 

Lucern and St. Foin have been 
tried a little in this country ; but 
it ſeems they will not proſper well 
in our climate ; though they do ex- 
tremely well in countries that are 
in the ſame latitude. 

The burnet which is now upon 
trial, will be found to anſwer, I 
think, very well. 

»-GRAVEL, earth of the ſame 
nature with ſand, only more coarſe 
and harſh. Both ſeem to conſiſt 
of minute pebbles. Gravel is uſe- 
ful in mending roads, in making 
dams, and for walks in gardens, &c, 

A ſoil of mere gravel is the mean- 
eſt of all ſoils ; and will produce 
next to nothing, till it be mended 
with ſomething mixed with it ; and 
even then it will need a wet ſea- 
ſon, unleſs it be in a wet ſituation, 
as at the foot of a hill, or watered 
with ſprings. 

The beſt manures for this ſort of 


mud of ſwamps, ponds, rivers and 
creeks, If applied in large quan- 
tities, they will meliorate it for a 
long time. The beſt yearly dreſſ- 
ings are the dung of cows and ſwine, 
ſea-weeds, ſtraw partly rotted, bits 
of leather, woollen rags, and almoſt 
any ſpungy ſubſtances which re- 
tain moiſture for ſome time. 

This kind of foil, well manured, 
ſometimes produces good crops of 
ſuch plants as require much heat, 
as Indian-corn and tobacco, And 
it does well in a good ſeaſon, forrye, 


. clover, beans, peaſe and potatoes. 
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GREENS, the general name of 


| thoſe pot-herbs which are boiled 


for food when they are young and 
tender. Some of the moſt uſeful 
of them known in this country, are 
ſpinage, kale, French turnips, dan- 
delion, purſlain, white and black 
There is a Scotch kale 
which may be reared. earlier than 


almoſt any other greens, and is e- 


qual in goodneſs to any. To have 
greens early, let kale and French 
turnips be ſowed in October, and the 
young plants covered cloſely with 
eel-graſs, or ſtraw, during the win- 
ter, and till the influence of the fun 
be ſufficient to renew their vegeta- 
tion. | | 
GREEN-DRESSING, turning a 
crop of green plants into the ground 
in ſummer, to enrich the ſoil, and 
fit it to produce a good crop of 
wheat. by repeating this culture, 
Fr, or worn out land may be 
ought to any degree of richneſs 
that is deſired, without any other 
manure, Buck-wheat, rye, peaſe 


or oats, may be ſowed in the ſpring, 


and in June ploughed in, when 
they are fulleſt of ſap, and moſt 
eaſily rotted. The ground ſhould 
be again ploughed in the fall, ſowed 
with winter grain, and well har- 
rowed. The coſt of ploughing 
and ſeed, is not ſo much as that of 


dung, when it can be had, and cart- 


ing it. This management, there- 
fore, may often appear eligible, eſ- 
pecially in places where manures 
are not plenty. On account of the 
cheapneſs of the ſeed, Mr. Eliot 
recommends millet as a moſt ſuita- 
ble crop for green-drefling ; and 
ſome have uſed clover and rye- 
graſs. In Britain, . buck-wheat is 


much uſed, as the ſtalks, when 


green, are very large and juicy, and 
as they require but a ſhort time to 
rot, It is aſſerted, that about ten 
daysare ſufficient for it to lie under 
the furrows, e 


þ 
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The chief difficulty I can think 
of, which tends to diſcourage thig 
practice is, the choking of the 
plough in going among a tall growth 
of plants, It 1 be need ful for a 
boy to tend it. But in Britain, to 
prevent choking, they paſs a roller 
over the erop to be turned in, 
which lays it flat, and in the ſame 
direction that the plough is to paſs, 

GREEN-SCOWERING, « a 
diſeaſe to which ſheep and bullocks 
are often ſubject. The beſt reme. 
dy for this diſtemper is verjuice : 
A wine glaſs full is enough for a 
ſheep, and a pint for a bullock,” 
Complete Farmer. | 

GROUND, a eral name for 
land, be the foil what it may, 
Ground that is fit to produce crops 
is neither too ſoſt nor too hard, 
neither too wet nor too dry. It is 
light and eaſily pulverized. Itis 
not ſo tenacieus as to cleave to the 
ſpade, which enters eaſily. That 
is the beſt mould which cuts like 
butter, and yet eaſily crumbles, and 
has no ill ſmell, It does not crack 
in dry weather, It is dark colour- 
ed, or quite black; does not ſoon 
poach with wetneſs. It ſhines af. 
ter the plough : Flocks of crows fol- 
low the ploughman, and, as Pliny 
ex preſſes it, peck at his heels. 

GROVE, a row or walk of trees 
planted cloſe, for ornament and 
ſhade, | | 

Formerly a grove made in regu- 
lar lines, was conſidered as molt 
ornamental. But modern 1mprov- 
ers are rather diſguſted with the u- 
niformity of a grove, and prefer 
thoſe which appear as if they were 
the work of nature or chance. As 
taſte alters from time to time, I 
ſhall not undertake to determine 
which are moſt grand or beautiful. 
As my great object is real improve- 
ment and advantage, I {hall here 
attend to groves in regular lines. 

Groves in gardens are both orna- 
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mental and uſeful, They ſhade the 
walks in the borders; ſo that we 
may walk in gardens with pleaſure, 
in the hotteſt part of the day. It 
is ſcarcely needful to ſay theſe gar- 
den groves ſhould conſiſt of fruit- 
trees; and they ſhould be of the 
ſmaller kinds, in a garden of a ſmall 
ze. A double row has the beſt 
effect, one near the wall, the oth- 
er on the oppoſite fide of the walk. 

In other ſituations groves of 
lager trees are preferred. Lanes 
and avenues leading to manſon 
houſes and other buildings, may be 
omamented with rows of trees, 
either on one, or on both ſides: If 
only on one, it {hould be the ſouth- 
ermoſt, on account of the advan- 
tage of ſhade, Such trees are beſt, 
the limbs of which are not apt to be 
low. 

Lots and encloſures ſhould be 
bordered with rows of trees, either 
fruit trees or timber trees, in cloſe 
order. They will do better a yard 
or more from the fence, than in 
hedges according to the Engliſh 
method. But ſuch trees ſhould be 
choſen, as are not apt to propagate 
and multiply, ws a ts be 
ſoon filled with ſhrubs, 

It would be advantageous to the 
publick, as well as to the owners of 
adjoining farms, if all our roads 
were lined with groves. They 
might be either within or without 
the fences. In the latter cafe, gov- 
ernment might interpole, and ſe- 
cure to the planters thoſe which 
ſtood in the roads; and oblige farm- 
ers to plant in the roads againſt 
their own lands. I ſhould prefer 
this to planting within the fences, 
where the roads have a good width, 
But the trees ſhould be to tall when 
planted, as to be above the reach 
of cattle 3 and be ſtaked, or other- 
wiſe ſecured, till they arrive to a 
certain hignels, 


On if they were planted along 
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the ſoutherly ſides of roads only, 
the advantage to the publick would 
be great. Beſides providing a ſtock. 
of wood and timber for future gen- 
erations, the preſent would receive 
the benefit of their ſhadow, caſt in- 
to the roads in the hotteſt part of 
our ſummer days. This would be 
extremely refreſhing to travellers, 
to teams that paſs under them, 
and to many tame animals that 
live in the roads. In this caſe, 
the adjoining lots would not be 
injured with the ſhade ; but for the 
beauty of their appearance, trees on 
both ſides of the road would be beſt. 
If the country were well ſtocked 
with thele groves, their perſpira- 


tion would help to abate the ſcorch- ' 


ing heat of the ſun, by moiſtening 
the atmoſphere. They would ferve 
to impede the force of high driv- 
ing winds and ſtorms in ſummer, 
which often tear our tender vegeta- 
bles, or lay our crops flat to the 
ground. Our buildings would be 
alſo in leſs danger from them, The 
winds in winter would not be ſo 
keen and violent. The force of 
ſea winds on our fruit-trees would 
be abated. The ſnows that fall 
would be more even on the ground. 


Roads would be leſs blocked up, 


and ſeldomer rendered impaſſable 
by them. But for theſe laſt pur- 
poles, groves of evergreens will 
have the greateſt effect. 
| Groves ſhould be planted thick 


at firſt, that the above advantages 


may be had from them while young. 
When the trees become ſo large as 
to be crowded, they ſhould be thin- 
ned. | : 
GRUB, „the name of a large 
maggot produced from the eggs of 
a certain ſpecies of butterfly, It 
is of a large ſize, and often does 
great injury to the com by under- 
mining it, and preying on its roots. 
It produces the beetle, and is by 
ſome called the ook -· worm, becauſe 
| | rooks 
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rooks are particularly fond of it. 
The beſt way to deſtroy the grub, 
is good and frequent ploughing, 
which will clear the ground, how- 
ever infeſted with this inſe&, for 
ſome years at leaſt.” Complete 
Farmer. | | 
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HARROW, a kind of drag uſed 
in tillage. By drawing a harrow 
over ploughed ground, the clods 
which remam after ploughing, are 
broken, and the ground made mel- 
low and fine. It ſerves alſo to 
deſt roy weeds, by pulling out their 
roots, and expoſing them to the fun 
and wind. And itis uſed to cover 
leeds newly fown. 

There are two kinds of harrows 
commonly uſed ; the ſquare har- 
row, and the bifurcate harrow ; the 
former is for old and clear ground, 
the latter for land that abounds 
with ſtumps of trees and other ob- 
ſtacles. The ſquare harrow is arm- 
ed with ſixteen, or with twenty 
five tuſhes, or teeth. The ſharper 
theſe teeth are, the more they will 
pulverize the ſoil. If they be ſteel- 
ed at the points, they will hold their 
ſharpneſs the longer, and ſtir the 
ground more effectualiy. And the 
coſt of doing it is ſo little, that it is 
ſurpriſing to fee that it is fo general- 
ly neglected by our farmers. 

Some ule harrows with wooden 
teeth, but they are of ſo little ad- 
vantage to the land, unleſs it be 
merely for covering ſeeds, that they 
may be conſidered as unfit to be 
uled at all, The treading of the 
cattle that draw them, will harden 
the. foil more perhaps than theſe 
barrows will {often it. 

- The biturcate, or triangular har- 
row, is either a fork of natural 
growth, or elſe made artificially. 
The artificial one is commonly 
flrongeſt, when woll made, as tim- 
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| ber may be choſen which is ſuffi, 
ciently tough and ſtrong. | The two 

legs may either be lapped together 
at the angle, or elſe framed togeth. 
er like a pair of rafters, excepting 
that the butt ends, being tougheſt, 
muſt be put together. But the joint 
muſt be ſtrengthened by a good i- 
ron hoop ſmartly driven on to the 
noſe, after the wood 1s thoroughly 
dry, and faſtened with ſtrong nails; 
and further ſtrengthened with a 
brace from one leg to the other, 
framed in about two fect from the 
juncture of the legs. 

The angle may be more or leſs 
acute, according to the ſtate of the 
land in which the harrow is moſtly 
to be uſed. For rough ground the 
angle muſt be more acute ; but for 
well cleared ground, the angle may 
be of 45 degrees, or more. The 
more obtuſe the angle is, the more 
near together the teeth muſt be 
placed. In this kind of harrow 
lome put 9, ſome 11, and ſome 13 
teeth, or even 15. The rougher 
the land, the fewer the teeth ; and 
the fewer they are, the longer and 
ſtronger they ſhould be. 

To prevent this machine from 
faſtening itſelf often in immovable 
ſtumps and roots, the teeth may be 
ſet leaning a little backwards, But 
where there are no obſtacles, they 
ſhould rather incline the contrary 
Way. 

Some make uſe of a horſe-har- 
row, to mellow the ground and kill 
weeds, betwixt rows of Indian- corn. 
But the horſe-plough anſwers the 
purpoſe better in general, unleſs it 
be upon green ſward ground, in 
which the horſe- plough will not 
anſwer at all. | 

HARROWING, working the 
ſoil with a harrow, A team that 
travels quick, is beft for harrow- 
ing, unleſs the land be too full of 
obſtacles. - Horſes, therefore, are 


better for this work than oxen, be- 
| Lo caule 
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faſter the harrow moves, and the 
more it jumps, the more the hard 
clods are broken, and the turfs 
tom. The teeth will alſo keep 
cleaner and go deeper; ſo that the 
land will be the more mixed and 
mellowed. But clayey land is fo 
apt to be cloddy, that it is often nec- 
eſſary to follow the harrow with a 
maul, or a hoe, to break the re- 
maining clods. 

Beſides pulverizing the ſoil, cov- 
ering ſeeds, and drawing out the 
roots of weeds, the deſigns of har- 
rowing are to make the land level, 
or ſmooth ; and on fallows, to cauſe 
the ſeeds of weeds to vegetate by 
expoling them to. the air, in order 
that they may be deſtroyed by after 
operations. 

When land 1s wet and poachy, 
or at all muddy, it can be of no 
ſervice to harrow it, It will rather 
do damage, as 1t will make it more 
compact. 

Land that is too light and puffy, 
cannot eaſily be too much harrowed. 
The more it is harrowed, the more 
compact it will be. | 

The harrowing of new ground 
for ſeeding, without ploughing, 
may be performed in almoſt any 
weather, if the ground be only dry 
enough to be mellowed by the har- 
row. And the ſooner after burn- 
ing this work is done, ſo much the 
better, as it will prevent the aſhes 
being blown away by high winds, 
and as it will ſpread it more equally, 
and more effectually mix it with 
the ſoil. | 

On furrows of green ſward, the 
harrow ſhould paſs the ſame way 
that the plough did : Otherwiſe 
lome of the furrows which lie a 
litle higher than the reſt will be 
turned back again, graſs upwards. 
This ſort of land requires a heavy 
arrow, or one made ſo by load- 


tauſe their motion is quicker. The 


— 
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the furrows but little, and be of little 
ſervice. | 

Onold ground, ploughed plain, the 
harrow ſhould paſs, the firſt time, 
acroſs the furrows, as the teeth will 


better 'take hold of the roots of 


weeds, and more deeply penetrate 
the ſoil. It will allo do more to- 
wards levelling the ground, After- 


wards it ſhould be harrowed the 


other way. | 

Harrowing commonly. does the 
molt ſerviee 
ground 1s ploughed, as the teeth go 
deeper, and raiſe the more mould, 
If it be neglected at this juncture, 
a time ſhould be choſen when the 
ſoil is not too dry. After a gentle 
rain the clods will crumble eafily ; 
and the ſoil underneath being drier, 
will not be hardened by the tread- 
ing of cattle. | 

In light ſandy, or gravelly ſoils, 
or where there is occaſion for har- 
rowing land which is exceſſively 
dry, or in danger of foon becom- 
ing lo, it ſhould be dene when the 


dew is on the ground early in a 
morning. This will increaſe, rather 


than diminiſh the moiſtnelſs of the 
foil. And on the contrary, land 


which is apt to be too wet, Thould 


be harrowed at a time when it is 
drieſt. The firſt ſcratching will 
caule it to dry faſl, and fo prepare 
it to be made fine and mellow by 
the ſecond. RT rs 

The European farmers recom- 
mend harrowing ground once over 
before corn is towed, and then to 
harrow in the feed the contrary 
way. The grain will be the more 
even, and not appear fo much in 
rows, as if it were ſowed upon the 
furrows ; but it will not be ſo deep- 
ly covered. Perhaps ſowing upon 
furrows may be generally the better 
method in this country, which is 
ſo much more liable ro ſuffer by 
Some 


of our farmers even think it beſt ta 


plou gh 


immediately after 
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| 2 in the ſeed with a ſhallow 
furrow. The roots will lie the 
deeper, and be leſs expoſed to ſuf- 

fer by froſt and drought. 
Harrowing fallows is doubtleſs a 
beneficial operation. If it be done 
two or three times between plough- 
ings, the ſeeds of weeds will be en- 
couraged to „ yep and conſe- 
quently will be killed at the next 
loughing or harrowing, Thus 
he land will be very clean after a 
Fear of fallow ; and the food and 
{ture of plants will be more in- 
- creaſed than it could be by plough- 
ing only. | 
Some have found their account 
in harrowing mowing grounds, 
when they have become bound and 
Niff. Though the roots of the 


wy are much torn and mangled. 


y harrowing, the ſoil will be looſ- 


ened at the ſurface, and the vegeta- 


tion of the graſs ſo much increaſed, 
that the exceſs of the next crop 
will more than compenſate the har- 
rowing, It ſhould be done in au- 
tumn, and before heavy rains fall, 
but after a gentle one. It would 
be beſt, before harrowing, to af- 
ford the land a ſprinkling of old 
dung, or compoſt. Its fruitfulneſs 
will thus be greatly increaſed. 
The harrowing of land that is 
9 6 4 in ridges, ſhould be per- 
ormed lengthwiſe, and by two 
Hharrows abreaſt, or three, if the 
breadth of the ridges require them, 
that the trenches may not be too 
much filled. The ſecond harrow- 
ing may be acrols, if the land need 
to be laid even for mowing, But 
then the trenches ſhould be cleared 
out with a ſhovel or plough, if the 


land be ſo flat and wet as to make | 


It — to lay it down in ridges. 
arrowing of winter grain in 
the ſpring, is approved of beyond 
the Atlantick. When the roots 
are well ſet, and in ſufficient plenty, 
I think this may be a laudable piece 


1 
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| of huſbandry, The harro vil 
deſtroy but a few of the plants; and 


the loſs of them will be more than 
made up in the increaſed growth of 


the reſt, But in order'to make the 
looſened plants take rooting, Mr, 
Liſle adviſes to drive a flock of 
ſheep about over the field. Others 
adviſe to rolling the ground, which 
NN more rational. 
IARVEST, the ſeaſon when 
corn is cut down, and ſecured. - 

In this country, there are two 
ſeaſons which are called harveſt: 
Engliſh harveſt, and Indian hat. 
veſt. The former is about the end 
of July, the latter in October ot 
November. © 

Wheat and rye are harveſted in 
much the ſame manner. Both are 
reaped and bound in ſheaves, It is 
uſual to cut rye rather greener than 
wheat, that the flour may be the 
whiter, 

If graſs or weeds grow among 
grain, it ſhould be cut high, that ſo 
the leſs traſh may be bound up in 
the ſheaves. And when taking weeds 
with the grain cannot be avoid- 
ed, it ſhould be reaped a little the 
earlier, that it may have time to lie 
till the weeds are well dried, with- 
out danger of ſcattering the corn by 
its being over dried. 

The bands ſhould be made in: 
morning early, when the dew is 
8 and the ſtraw moſt ſupple, 
ut the beſt time to bind the 
ſheaves, is when the air begins to 
be damp towards evening, as the 
leaſt degree of moiſture will pre- 
vent the ſcattering of the grain: 
And there is ſome degree for an 
| hour or two before ſunſet. 
After binding, it ſhould be made 
| up into ſhocks without delay, or al. 
ter ſtanding in ſheaves one day, 
the weather be ſettled and dry ; 
where it is to ſtand in the field til 
| not only the ſtraw, but the grain, 


— 


be thoroughly dried; and till a * 
able 
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ible opportunity p 
_ it 604 It ſhould be done when 


the air has a ſmall degree of damp- 
els, | 
f jt would be beſt on ſome ac- 
counts, that grain ſhould be thraſh- 
od as ſoon as it is carted in. But 
as it is uſually a rat wag ſeaſon, it 
is but ſeldom that the farmer can 
ſpare time for it. It muſt there- 
fore be ſtored. | 

The beſt method of ſtoring it, is 
to lay the ſheaves up in the barn. 
But if want of room require them 
to be ſtacked, care ſhould be taken 
that the grain may not draw moilt- 
ure from the ground, by laying 
boards, ſtraw, or rubbiſh under the 
ack. A better way ſtill is to have 
a tight floor of boards mounted 
on bo blocks, ſet in the ground, 
and ſo high from the ground as to 

revent the entering of vermine. 

In building a ſtack, care ſhould. 
be taken to keep the ſeed-ends of 
the ſheaves in the middle, and 
higher than the outer ends. No 
ſowls nor birds can then come at 


the grain; and the rain that falls 


on the ſtraw-ends will run off, and 
not paſs towards the centre. The 
ſack ſhould... be well topped with 
ſtraw, that the rain may be com- 
pletely turned off, As to the har- 
veſting of barley, oats and peaſe, ſee 
thoſe articles. | 
With reſpect to harveſting In- 
dian-corn, I would obſerve, that 
many do it much too early, to their 
own damage and loſs. As long as 
there is any greenneſs, or ſap re- 
maining in the whole length of the 
{talk below the ear, or even in the 
cob, ſo long the corn improves by 
ſtanding. For the ſap will continue 
to diſcharge itſelf into the grain. 
Though a crop harveſted earlier 
may meaſure as much in ears, or 
more when it is newly huſked, it 
will ſhrink a great deal, ſometimes 
lo much that not two corns on an | 


reſent for cart- 


þ 


. 
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ear Will touch each other. Beſides, 
there will be the greater difficulty 
in drying and keeping it. Corn 
that is harveſted early, will not be 


fit to ſtore in out-door cribs, nor 


in our common corn houſes, unleſs 
it be firſt ſpread thin on floors, anc 
dried. And this is troubleſome at 
leaſt, if not impracticable. 


Squirrels, and rapacious birds, 


and bad fences, drive perſons to. 
harveſting early. But there is com- 


monly more loſt than ſaved by it. 
When the corn ſtands tolerably ſe- 


cure, and is in no danger from froſt, 
nor from thieves, harveſting 44 


is an errour. I ſhould not thin 
the beginning of November at all 
too late. | 

It is not ſafe to let it lie long in 
the huſks after it is gathered, leſt it 
ſhould heat, or contract dampneſs. 
One unripe ear, or green ſtalk, in 
a heap, may damage many. The 
common practice of collecting large 
companies to huſk the corn as ſoon 
as it is gathered, is a laudable one. 
And after it is huſked, it ſhould 
have a dry place, and ſo much ben- 
efit of the air, that it may be ſure 


not to grow warm, let the air prove 


to be ever ſo moiſt. 


Sometimes a ſevere early froſt 
drives the farmer to harveſting, as 
he knows the froſt-bitten corn is 
apt to rot in the huſks. But in ſuch 
a caſe, or when corn holdsits green» 
neſs uncommonly late, an approy- 


ed method 1s, to cut it up cloſe to 
the ground, and ſet it up in ſmall 
ſhocks in the field. It will ripen 


kindly, and take no damage. By 


this method the grain has the ben- 
efit of all the ſap contained in the 
ſtalks. Row 
I have heard of ſome perſons in 
the county of Lincoln, who, find« 
ing their Indian-corn very green at 
harveſting, have boiled it in the 
ears after huſking: Ey which ex- 
pedient they were able to dry * 
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the ears, without its rotting or 
moulding. This may be no ill 
method at a pinch. But rather than 
be obliged to-do it yearly, I ſhould 
think 7 had better lay afide the 
Culture of t 
> feed but from the northward, which 
will ripen in ſeaſon. | 

HATCHEL, an mftrument call- 
ed fometimes a comb, full of long 
pins of iron or ſteel for teeth, with 
which flax and hemp are combed. 
They who manufacture theſe arti- 
cles, as all the families of farmers 


ſhould, ought to be provided with 


ſeveral hatchels of different fine- 
neſſes. : 
HA, dried graſs. 
HAY-HOOK, an inſtrument to 
gu hay out of a mow, or ſtack, 
his inſtrument is often made of 
wood; but an iron one is far pref- 
*erable. It fhould be ſharp point 
ed, armed with a fluke, 2 have a 
focket to receive the wooden han- 
dle. The handle ſhould have a 
turn at the end for the eaſs of pull- 
ing. There can be no better handle 
than the half of an ox-bow. 
HAVY- MAKING, the curing, or 
drying of graſs for fodder. The 


firſt thing to de conſidered about. | 


Hay- making, is the time of cutting 
the graſs, 1. ſhould not be cut too 
early, or before it has got its growth: 
For this will cauſe it to fhrink too 
much in drying. On the contrary, 
it ſhould not Hand too late, or till 
the ſeed be 1 * 
harder to eut, but the ripeneſs of 
the ſeed will cauſe it to fhatter out 
While drying, which will be a con- 
ſiderable lols, as the ſeed is the 
moſt rich and nouriſhing part; and 
the ſoil will be the more exhauſted 

by nouriſhing the ſeed till it come 
to maturity, and the next ſucceed- 
ing crop wilt be the poorer, There 
never can be any advantage in 
_ mowing late, unleſs it be thicken- 
ing the-grals foots, Where they were 


his plant, or elſe uſe no } 


the 
It is not only | 
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before too thin. He that mowy 
early has the advantage of longer 
days for drying his hay; and of 
ſhorter Nights, when the deus arg 
leſs detrimental to hay making. 
The right time for cutting clover 

is when half the heads begin to loſe 
their bright colour, and turn brown. 
iſh by ripeneſs. A general rule for 
other graffes is, to cut them ſoon 
aſter they have bloſſomed, or az 
ſoon as the ſeeds are formed. The 
grafs is then in its perfection, as it 
15 Tulleft of Juices, and the juices 
will not evaporate, nor the firay 
ſhrink too much in drying. Four 
pounds of green graſs, will com. 
\ monly make one pound of dry hay, 
But the farmer who has many 
acres of the ſame kind of graſs, can- 
not always cut the whole of it in 
exactly the right feaſon. That he 
may approach as near to right as 
poſſible, he ſhould cut the thickeſt 
firſt of all, if it be in danger of 
lodging, or ſo thiek that the loweſt 
leaves periſh, or the bottoms of the 
ſtalks turn yellow. The thinneſt 
ſhould be cut next, which is apt to 
be ripe-fooneſt : And laſt of all, the 
middling ſized grafs. 
Where a ſecond crop is expettcd 

the fame year, thick graſs fhould be 
cut a little the earlier, that the roots 
may not be injured fo much as to 
prevent their ſpeedy recovery, by 
being clofely covered too long by 
irſt crop. 55 
Some regard fhould be had to 
the weather, when the time of cut- 
ting is in contemplation,” Thoſe 
| efpecially ſhould regard it, who 
are able to call in as much a ſſiſt- 
ance as they pleafe in hay making. 
It would be beſt for them not to 


— 
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cut any grafs juſt before the full 
or change of the moon, as falling 
weather is to be looked for at thele 
times more eſpecially. : 
Graſs which has not been waſh- 


ed by rain for ſeveral days, has? 
ed'by 7% be 


follo! 
at lea 
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turn 
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cock: 
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Lind of gum on it, which is known | 
by its adhering to the ſcythe. This 
gum is thought to be a benefit to 
the hay; and farmers are fond of 
mowing their graſs when this gum 
appears, rather than juſt after the 
graſs has been waſhed by rain. 

As to the drying of hay, or the 
manner of making it, I know there 
are a variety of opinions. All per- 
ſons will agree that too much dry- 
ing is hurtful. It is certainly a loſs 
to rake it, or ſtir it at all, when it is 
ſo dry that the leaves will crumble. 
And doubtleſs as much of the ſap 
ſhould be retained, as is conſiſtent | 
with its being kept in good order 
for fodder, | 34 

Some graſſes will keep well with 
leſs drying than is needful for oth- 
ers. The Rhode-Iſland bent, as it 
is called, or red top grafs, will do 
with leis drying than ſome other 
graſſes. It has been much prac- 
tiſed to put it up with ſo little dry- | 
ing, that it heats in the mow to fo 
great a degree, as to make it turn 
brown like tobacco; and it is known 
that cattle will eat it well, and 
thrive on it, But the mow will 
ſend out part of the virtue of the 
hay in ſteams. I cannot but think 
that all graſſes ſhould be fo much 
dried, that mows and ſtacks, though 
they have a degree of heat, ſhould 
not emit any ſenfible ſteam ; and I 
would not wiſh to have hay made 
brown-by mow-burning. 

Were it not for the labour and 
colt, a good way of hay-making | 
would be, for the hay-makers to 
follow at the heels of the mowers, 
at leaſt as ſoon as the dew is off, 
and ſpread the ſwarths evenly ; | 
turn the graſs about the middle of | 


* 
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the ſame day; make it up into 
cocks before night; open the hay, 


and turn it the next day; and ſo on 
till it be ſufficiently dried, doubling 
the cocks if ſigns of rain appear. 
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than two or three days to dry it, 


unleſs it be very green, or uncom- 
monly thick. A perſon who has 
but little hay to 2 need not be 
much blamed, if he do it in this 
way. 
But a method which I have gen- 
erally found to anſwer well in ſet- 
tled good weather, and which ſaves 
ſo much labour as to recommend it, 
is as follows, If the graſs be thick, 
the ſwarths mowed in the morning 
I turn bottom upwards at evening, 


| which prevents the hay being 
; — 


and hurt by imbibing the 
dew of the approaching night. 
Theſe ſwarths, together with thoſe 
mowed in the aſternoon, I ſpread 
the next morning. I rake the hay 
in the after part of the day, in ſuch 
a manner that the raking ſerves to 


promote its drying, flinging ſome 


of it inwards, expoſing the green- 
eſt locks as much as poſſible to the 
ſun, raking alternately on one wind- 
row and another, till all are cloſed. 
Then 1 make them up mto cocks 


| of a moderate ſize, After this I 
{ ſtir the hay no more ſor two of 


three days, and then cart it in. It 
will ſweat ſo much in the cocks, 
that there will be no danger of its 
mow-burning. | "MAR 

But if the weather be unſettled, 
or if ſhowers be frequent, it may 
be better to fpread graſs well as 
ſoon as it is mowed, ftir it often, 
cock it the ſame day it is mowed, 
open it the next fair day when the 
dew is off, let it ſweat in cock, and 
houſe it as ſoon as it is dry enough, 
It will bear to be laid greener on a 
ſcaffold, than in a ground mow 3 
and in a narrow mow greener than 
in a broad bne. 


When graſs is very thin, and not. 


fall of ſap, it may be cut in the 
forenoon, and raked in the after- 
noon of the ſame day; and then 
dry ſufficiently in cocks, in two or 


lt will not commonly take more three days. But if a heavy fal 
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fall, it will need to be opened, and 
expoſed to the fun for a few hours, 
If there be only a ſmall quantity of 
rain, it may be ſufficient to pull out 
ſome of the hay round the bottoms, 
or only on that fide which was 
windward when the rain fell, and 
lay it on the tops. If the cocks are 
fo ſituated that the water has run 
much under their bottoms, they 
ſhould be turned bottom upwards, 
and trimmed, 

Sometimes hay will become too 
dry, notwithſtanding every pre- 
caution to prevent it : For it will 


dry twice as faſt in ſome fair days 


as in others, becauſe of the differ- 
ent dryneſs of the air. When this 
is the caſe, it ſhould be removed 
only in the evening, or morning, 
when the air is damp. And it is 
good to have ſome greener hay to 
mix with it. 

Some think that mown graſs 
ſhould never be expoſed to the full 
influence of the ſun, leſt it be rob- 


bed of too much of its ſap, while it 


is in its moſt fluid ſtate. A very 
ingenious gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance does not permit his graſs 
_ to. lie in ſwarth, but for an hour or 
two aſter it is cut ; or no longer 


than till its wetneſs be gone, and it 


uſt begins to appear withered : 
I hen gathers it into very ſmall par- 
cels, which he calls graſs-cocks, 
not more than a good forkful in 
each : Turns them over once in a 
while, about ſunſet is the beſt time : 
Doubles them as they grow drier : 
And when the hay is almoſt dried e- 
nough, makes up the whole into 
large cocks. Grafs that is thus 
dried, will not waſte by crumbling ; 
nor will much of its juices evapo- 
rate. I have ſeen his hay, the 
flavour of which excelled almoſt 
any other that I have met with, The 
colour of it, indeed, was rather 
yellowiſh than green : But that is 
8 matter of no conſequence to the 


| 
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farmer who does not ſend his hay 
to market, I cannot but think 
that, in dry ſettled weather, this is 
an excellent method of hay-mak. 
ing. But in catching weather, per. 
haps a method which takes leis time 
15 to be preferred. | 
Clover is a fort of hay that re- 
uires a critical attention in curing: 
ecauſe, though the ſtalks need 
much drying, the leaves and heads 
will bear but little without waſt. 
It is beſt to rake it towards 
night, when the dampneſs of even. 
ing begins to come, open it the next 
day, and never ſtir it much when 

there is danger of its crumbling, 
Salt hay, in this country, has uſu. 


ally been hurt, by lying too long in 


the ſwarths. The method in which 
I have treated it for ſeveral years, 


1s, to cock it the next day after it 


is cut, and carry it in, without de. 
laying more than one day, and put 
a layer of ſome kind of dry ſtraw 
between load and load of it, in 
the mow, to prevent its taking 
damage. The ſtraw contracts ſo 
much of its moiſture. and ſaltnels 
that the cattle will eat it very free- 
ly; and the hay is far better than 
that made in the common way, 
If this hay be permitted to lie 
out in rains, the ſaltneſs of it will 
be diminiſhed, which they who 
have but little other fodder, may be 
apt to conſider as an advantage. But 
it will contract no virtue, while it 
loſes its ſaltneſs. The freſh water 
will damage it; eſpecially for thoſe 
who have plenty of other - fodder, 
Salt hay ſhould not be cut when 
the full or change of the moon is 
approaching, leſt the tides ſhould 
be high, before it can be got off 
from the marſh. | 
HEMP, a plant with a tough f- 
brous coat, which anſwers the 


ſame purpoſes as flax, but is coarſer 

and ſtronger. | | 
The plant is tap-rooted, and r* 
e | ors 
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fore does beſt in a deep and free | 


foil, It is luxuriant, and quick in 
its growth, and therefore requires 
a rich, and well prepared foil. The 
ſoils which have been found to ſuit 
it beſt, area rich gravelly loam, or 
a looſe black mould, which is dry 
and deep. It is an errour to think 
that it needs a wet ſoil, for it bears 
drought almoſt equally with any 
lant that we cultivate. | 
Mr. Eliot found by experiment, 
that it anſwered very well on a 
drained ſwamp : And he tells of a 
man in the Jerſies, who raiſed as 
much hemp yearly, on half an acre 
of ſuch land, as brought him fifty 
pounds York money. It is not un- 
common for one acre to yield half 
a ton, which will ſell for twenty 
pounds in caſh, at the loweſt. And 
Iam told by one who is much ac- 
quainted with 1t, that it 1s more 
eaſily broken and ſwingled than 
flax ; and that oftentimes the brake 
will do all that is neceſſary in clean- 
ing WE: D 
To prepare land for a crop of 
hemp, the land ſhould be ploughed 
to a good depth in the fall of the 
year preceding. If it be green 
{ward land, it ſhould be ploughed 
as early as Auguſt or September, 
that the ſward may be perfectly 
rotten. And if it were ploughed 
in ridges it would be the better, 
and fit for ſowing the earlier. And 
by croſs ploughing and harrowing 
in the ſpring, it ſhould be made ex- 
tremely fine and mellow. A little 
dung ſhould be applied, if the land 
be not in the beſt heart ; and the 
all is the beſt time to apply it. But 
if compoſts are uſed, they ſhould 
be lait! on juſt before ſowing. 
The time of ſowing the ſeed is 
as early in the ſpring as the ſoil can 
be got into good order, as it is a 
plant that is not eaſily injured by 


| method, will 


froſt ; but the middle of May will 
not be too late, . | 
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The ſeed for ſowing ſhould be of 
the laſt year's growth, as older ſeed 
is not wont to come up ſo well. 
The quantity of ſeed for an acre in 
the broad-caſt way, is three buſhels; 
but half that quantity, in the drill 
enough. If the 
land be poor, a ſmaller quantity of 
ſeed will ſerve. The ground ſhould 
be watched after ſowing, that birds 
do not take away the ſeeds. 

The drill method is on ſome aces 
counts preferable to the other. For 
though in the firſt crop it will fall 
ſhort, it exhauſts the land leſs; and 
therefore in the long run, it may be 
more profitable. But it produces 
more ſeed, and this method is cer- 
tainly advantageous on account of 
the more convenient pulling of the 
hemp. If ſown on narrow ridges, 
and the trenches ſhoveled out af- 
ter ſowing and harrowing, I ſuf- 
pe the broad-caſt way would have 
the preference. 

As the correſpondent parts of 
generation are on different plants, 
they are of two diſtin& ſorts, male 
and female, and require different 
treatment, I will venture to aſ- 
ſert, contrary to M. Mercandier, 
that the male is the plant which 
bears the flowers, and the female 
that which bears the fruit, or ſeed. 

That which bears the flowers, 
will be fit for pulling about the end 
of July, Its ripeneſs is known by 
its growing yellow at the top, and 


white at the root, by the falling of 


the flowers, and the withering of 
the leaves. If care be taken in 
pulling not to hurt thoſe plants 
which are left, they will thrive the 


better, as they will have more room, 


and as the earth will be ſtirred a- 
bout their roots. And the drill 
method is favourable to this work, 
as the pullers need not - tread a- 


mong the thickeſt of the hemp. 


After pulling, it muſt be put into 


the water without delay, to ſteep. 
| | Ponds 


's 
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Ponds and ſtill waters ate beſt, It 


will not take more than four or 
five days to water it enough. But 


it muft be watched, teſt it ſhould 


be over done. After watering, it 


muſt be ſpread and dried in the 
The fruitful kind does not ripen 
till about five or ſix weeks later. 
Its ripeneſs is known by the ſeeds 
turning brown, After it 1s well 
dried, and the feed taken off by a 
kind of coarfe comb, it muſt be 
watered, It will take almoſt three 
times as much watering as the firſt 


kind. The one kind is more fit to 


be manufactured into thread and 


cloth, the other more ſuitable for 


' rigging of ſhips, and ropes. But 
the lateſt kind may be made plia- 
ble and fine, if labour enough be 
beſtowed upon it. Inſtead of ſteep- 
ing, ſpreading hemp in the dew will 
anſwer, as I have found by expe- 
rience; and this method is practif- 
ed in England. | 

The drefling of hemp may be 
performed in the ſame manner as 
that of flax, if it be not uncom- 


monly large and long. A perſon. 


who is well acquainted with the 
culture and manufaQture of hemp, 
aſſured me, that when his neighbour 
raiſed it on a drained ſwamp, he had 
it twelve feet long ; and, that he 
might manage it eaſily in dreſſing, 
he cut it in the middle. It was 
then as long as ordinary hemp, and 
as ſtrong for every purpoſe. 

If ſome of the ſtalks of hemp 
ſhould be too large ahd ftubborn 
for the brake, they may be put by 
themſelves to be peeled by hand. 


The doing of it may be an amuſe- 


ment for children and invalids, 
But to facilitate the drefling of 
hemp, mills ſhould be erected for 
doing it. 
be an appendage to ſome other mill. 
Two brakes ſhould be moved to- 
gether, a coarſer and a finer, placed 


Or the machinery may 
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head to head, that the handfuls may 
be eaſily ſhifted from one to the 
other. It is light work for two 
boys to tend them. But the break. 
ing of large hemp by hand, is {e. 
vere labour for the ſtrongeſt men. 
| If no convenient ſtream be x 
hand, a mill may be conſt ructed to 
be worked by a horſe. 

It was formerly the cuſtom to 
beat hemp abundantly with mallets, 
or with peſtles in large mortars, or 
in fulling mills, to make it ſoft, and 

fit for ſpinning. But M. Mercan: 
dier has ſhewn how it may be more 
eaſily done, by ſteeping it in warm 
water, or in lie, and waſhing it, 
See his Treatiſe on Hemp. 
The great profit of a crop of 
hemp, and its being an article that 
will readily command caſh, ſhould 
recommend the culture of it to all 
our farmers. Beſides the hemp it- 
felf, of the value of twenty pounds 
per acre, after it is drefſed, the ſeed 
of an acre muſt be allowed to be of 
conſiderable value, Perſons need 
not fear their crops will lie upon 
their hands, when they conſider the 
vaſt fums of money which are year. 
ly ſent to other countries for this 
article, almoſt enough to deprive 
the country of a medium, and how 
naturally the demand for it will in- 
creaſe as it becomes more plenty, 
There is no reaſon to doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs in raiſing hemp, if the ſoil be 
ſuitable, and well prepared; for it 
is liable to no diſeaſe; cattle will 
not deſtroy it, unleſs it be with 
their feet, and it is an antidote to 
all ſorts of devouring inſects. Nei- 
ther is the plant difficult as to cli- 
mate. Though the hotteſt climates 
do not ſuit it, temperate and cool 
ones do ; and it has > found, by 
the ſmall trials that have been made, 
to thrive well in the various parts 
of New-England. The moſt north- 
ern parts are very ſuitable for the 
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. uſed in tillage. It is called by ſome 


HOE. 


HENTING-FURROWS, thoſe | 


which are turned from each other, 
being contiguous at bottom, as the 
two laſt furrows in ploughing a 
land, or between ridges. 

HOE, a well known inſtrument | 


the hand-hoe, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the horfe-hoe. 

Hoes are chiefly of two kinds, 
narrow and broad. The uſe of the 
narrow hoe is to break up ſpots of 
hard, or tough ground, as the balks 
left by the plough in ſwarded land, 
or the corners of lots where the 
plough cannot conveniently reach ; 
or to take up ſtrong roots, fuch as 
thoſe of the ſhrub-oak, &c. There- 
fore this tool muſt be made thick 
and ſtrong, with a large eye, that it 
may admit a ſtrong helve. 

It has alfo the name of a break- 
ing-up hoe ; but it is ſeldom made 
to do the work of a plough in this 
country of late, unlefs by the poor: 
eſt people, and in places where 
teams cannot be eaſily had. 

The broad hoe 1s a very import- 
ant implement among farmers, as 
it is much uſed, though not ſo much 
as it ſhould be. The more mellow 
the land is, the larger the hoe ſhould 
be, that work may be done more 
expeditiouſly, The tough and hard 
foil requires a narrower hoe, to 
render the labour more eaſy, 

Where land is not ſtony, hoes 
ſhould be kept ſharp by grinding. 
They will enter the ground the 


more eaſily, and deſtroy weeds and | 


roots more effectually. 

For the eaſe of tke labourer, hoes 
ſhould be made as light as is con- 
ſiſtent with the needful degree of 
ſtrength: Their handles efpecially 
ſhould be made of ſome light kind 
of wood, as aſh, or white maple, 
ora young tree of ſpruce. For the 
Horſe- Hoe, ſee that article. 


HOEING, either burying ſeeds | 


L 


— 
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ing and ſtirring the ſoil, chiefly 
when plants are growing in it, - 

This after tillage, as I may call it, 
has been found to be of great ad- 


| vantage to almoſt every kind of 


plants, and to fome it is ſo neceſſary 
that no crop is to be expected with- 
out it. The deeper land is hoed, 


the greater advantage do plants re- 


ceive from hoeing. | 


The ends to be anſwered by hoe- 


ing are Chiefly theſe :—1. To deſtroy 


— 


w — 


weeds which are always ready to 
ipring up in every ſoil, and which 
would rob the plants of moſt of 
their food. Scraping- of the ſur- 
face, if it be done frequently, may 
anſwer this purpefe ; but to deſtroy 
the roots of weeds, deeper hoeing 
is neceffary, 2. To keep the ſoil 
from becoming too compact, which 
prevents the roots extending them- 
ſelves freely in ſearch of their food, 
at the ſame time keeping up a fer- 


mentation, by which the vegetable 


food is concocted, and brought in- 
to contact with the roots. For this 
purpoſe, the deeper land is hoed the 
better. g. To render the ſoil more 
open and porous, fo that it fſhall 
greedily drink in the nightly dews, 


and that rain may not run off, but 


* 


in the carth with the hoe, or break - | 


increaſes their growth. 


readily loak in as it falls, and be re- 
tamed. Accordingly the more and 
oftenerland is hoed, the more moilt- 
ure 1t retains, the better it bears 
drought, and the more its plants 
are nouriſhed. 4. Another deſign 
of hoeing, and which has not been 
enough attended to, is to nouriſh 
plants by drawing freſh foil near to 


them, the effluvium of which en- 


ters their pores above ground, and 
At the 
ſame time, earthing of plants makes 
them ſtand more firmly, and in- 
creaſes their paſture in the fpots 


where the roots moſt abound, At 
the ſame time it prevents the dry- 


ing of the earth down to the roots. 


But earthing, or hilfirg of plants, 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be done with caution, Hill- 


ing exce ſſi vely is hurtful, as it does 
not permit the roots to have ſo 
much benefit from the rains, and 
too much hinders the influence of 
the ſun upon the lowermoſt roots. 
Whatever hilling is done, ſhould 
be done hy little and little, at ſev- 


eral hoeings, that the roots may 


radually and eaſily accommodate 
emſelves to the alteration of their 


condition. Laſtly, frequent hoe- 


ing ſerves to-prevent the ſtanding 
of water on the ſurface, ſo as to 
chill the ground, and check all fer- 
mentation in it. 

When all the hoeing is perform- 
ed with the hand-hoe, the labour 
is ſevere, and more expenſive io 
the owner; and the plants will re- 
ceive far leſs advantage from hoe- 
ing. Therefore, where land is tol- 
erably free from obſtacles, I would 
earneſtly recommend that the hoe- 
plough, or the common horſe- 

lough, which anſwers nearly the 

me end, be much uſed. N 

A plough called a cullivator has 
been conſtructed, with two mould- 
boards, which turns the mould both 
ways at once, towards each of the 
two rows between which it paſſes. 
But, as it requires more than one 
horſe to draw it in ſtiff ground, two 
furrows made with a hoe-plough, or 
horſe-plough, according to the cuſ- 
tomary practice, _Y anſwer full 
as well, When the ſoil is light and 
mellow, it will be a ſaving of time 
to ule this cultivator, and the work 

will be done with more regularity 
and neatneſs, / 

The uſual method of horſe-hoe- 
ing is as follows : At the firſt hoe- 
ing, turn the furrows from the rows 
ſo that they form a veering, or ridge, 


in the intervals between the rows. 


The plough ſhould paſs as near to 
_ the rows as may be without danger 


of cradicating the plants; fox it is 


beſt that the {oil be looſened as near 


| 


| 


| 


| with the hand-hoe. 


in an interval. 
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to the roots as poſſible : Becauſe 
when they are tender and weak, 
they will extend their roots but lit. 
tle ; and there will be no opportuni- 
ty afterwards of ploughing and 


| ſtirring the earth ſo near to them, 


without too much danger of tear. 
ing and injuring their roots. After 
ploughing, the rows are to be clear. 
ed of weeds with the hand-hoe, 
and a little freſh earth brought into 
contact with them. 

At the next hoeing, and all after 
hoeings, the furrows are to be turn. 
ed towards the rows, ſo as to form 
a henting, or trench, in the middle 
of each interval; and croſs the fur. 
rows laſt made, that the land may 
be the more thoroughly pulveriz- 
ed. This operation carries the 
ſhare of the plough farther from 
the roots, and at the ſame time af- 
fords plenty of freſh earth about 
the plants, which muſt be finiſhed 
But if in 
ploughing, any of the plants ſhould 
chance to be covered, they muſt be 
{et free without delay. 

At the laſt hoeing, either of In- 
dian-corn, or of any thing that is 
planted in hills, as it is vulgarly call 
ed, it is beſt to make but one fur- 
row in an interval, and to pals the 
plough both ways, or cut the 
ground into ſquares with the plough, 
or rather with the cultivator. This 
leaves the roots the more room, and 
leſs work will remain to be done 
with the hand-hoe, 

If the horſe be weak, or the 
ground hard and tiff, it may be 
needful to let the plough go twice 
in a place, which makes four times 
For the plough 
ſhould go as deep for hoeing, as in 
any other ploughing, or elſe the in. 
tention of it will be partly defeat. 
ed ; which is to keep that quantity 
of ſoil light and mellow from which 
the plants are to draw the molt of 


their nouriſhment, — 
6 
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We apply horſe-hoeing to In- 
Jian-corn, and could not be eaſily 
perſuaded to negle& it. Every 
farmer knows how much it ſaves 
labour, and that the crop is increaſ- 
ed by it. Why then will they not 
be perſuaded by all that has been 


experienced and written by ſome 


of the wiſeſt farmers, to apply this 
method of culture to many other 
plants ? I have no doubt it might 
be done with equal advantage. In- 
deed, we cultivate but few plants 
in tillage, for which this kind of 
culture would 'be improper. In 
Europe they horſe-hoe even ſome 


kinds of graſſes. | | 
In a dry ſeaſon, or in land that 


is in no danger of ever being too 
wet, it is adviſable to hoe only in 
the morning and evening. And if 
farmers will work as early and late 
as they can, they may afford to de- 
fiſt, and reſt themſelves from nine 
till four, when the air is hotteſt. 
The ground will get and retain 
the more moiſture which is thus 
hoed early and late, And in the 
middle of ſome of our hotteſt days, 
there is danger of hurting tender 
plants, by drawing the ſcalding 
earth cloſe to their ſtems. But the 
opinion entertained by many, that 
no hoeing at all ſhould be done in 
a dry ſeaſon, is irrational and ridic- 
ulous. They deprive their land of 
the benefit of the dew, by negleCt- 
ing to hoe it, ſuffer it to be over- 
run with deſtructive weeds, which 
rob the plants of moſt of their nour- 
ihment, and let the ground be ſo 
hard, that the rain when it comes 
will not penetrate it. 

HOGSTY, a kind of building in 
which hogs are confined and ſed, 
The ways of conſtructing theſe 
houſes are various : But the beſt are 
tiole which are framed and .board- 
ed. The boards, that the ſwine 
may not gnaw them to pieces, 


ſhould be of ſome harder 8 


as * 
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than white pine, and they ſhould 
be faſtened with ribbings and ſpikes. 


Whatever be the conſtructure of 


ſties, they ſhould always have one 
part cloſe and warm, with a tight 
roof over it ; and the other part 


| on in which the trough is plac- 
ed. Swine will not well bear to be 


wholly ſecluded from the weather, 


and ſunſhine ; and it 1s hurtful to 


them to have a cold and wet lodg- 
ing ; more hurtful than people are 
ready to imagine. 


The floor of a ſty ſhould be very 


tight, to prevent the loſs of manure z. 
or elſe it ſhould be mounted fo high. 


above the ground, that the manure 
may be eaſily pulled out from un- 
der it. It is a good way to have 


the open fide, or end, a little lower 
than the other, that the lodging 


part may always be dry. And ſome 
build them with a gap above the 
fill at the lower part, where much 
of the filth will go out, without the 
trouble of ſhoveling it. 

If planks be thought too expen- 
ſive for flooring, a good, and very 
durable floor may be made of flat 
ſtones, bedded in clay, that the ma- 
nure may not ſoak into the ground. 
But none of the rocks ſhould be ſo 
ſmall, that the largeſt hog can ſtir 
them with his noſe. 

In a neighbouring town, I once 
ſaw a light ſty mounted on four 
low wheels, one at each corner 3 
which was frequently drawn with 


eaſe from one ſpot to another, in an 
- orchard near to the dwelling houſe. 
By means of theſe removals, every 


part of the encloſure might be ma- 
nured in turn, and no manure 
waſted by its ſtanding too long in 
one place. I heartily wiſh this ex- 
ample may be followed, as it may 
be with a trifle of expenſe, for it 
muſt needs be profitable in a con- 
ſiderable degree. 8 

In feeding hogs their food is 
often waſted, and ſo dirtied as — 


— 
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be ſpoiled by their ſtanding with 
| their feet in the trough, and by 
their ſcuffling with each other. 


This may be eaſily prevented. Let 


the trough be ſo ſpiked to the floor, 
that they cannot diſplace it; and let 
a piece of joiſt be fo framed in over 

e trough, that they cannot ſtand 
over it; but can put their heads un- 
der the joiſt into the trough. I have 
ſaved much in this way, ſince I firſt 
thought of it. The ſwine eat little 
or no filth, which is a matter of 
ſome importance with me; for I 
am thoroughly convinced, that the 
more cleanly any animals feed, the 
more ſweet and wholeſome their 
fleſh will be. 


As there is ſome labour, and 


much care required, in tending 
hogs which are fattening in a ty, 
I ſhall with pleaſure relate a meth- 
od of doing it without tendance, 
excepting with water, 
covered to me by an ingenious and 
valuable friend. Let a hopper be 
built over the trough, capable of 
holding as much corn as is deſtined 
to be expended on the hog, or hogs, 
to be fattened. 
ſion, there may be a lock on it. Let 
a ſtrong pipe of wood, or metal, 
lead from the bottom of the hop- 
per into the bottom of the trough, 
with a hole in its ſide, juſt where it 
is inſerted into the trough. The 
parts may be fo adjuſted that the 
hole will diſcharge the corn into 
the trough, as faſt as it is wanted, and 
no faſter, till the hopper is emptied. 

HOP, a narcofick plant of the 


reptile kind, the flower'of which 
is an ingredient in beer, ale, &c. 


As I have not had much experi- 
ence in hops, I ſhall give an ac- 
count of the management of them, 


abſtracted from the Complete Farmer, 


and abridged, 


A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, | ' 


rather inclining to ſa 


is belt adapted to the 


I than clay, 


It was diſ- 


If there be occa- 


ltivation of | 


** 
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hops. A black garden mould i; 


excellent, | 
The ground fhould be plougbed 
very deep, or dug with a ſpade, te. 
duced to a fine mould by repeated 
ploughing and harrowing, and laid 
even. | 
When the ground is in proper 
readineſs for planting, let a line be 
{ſtretched on a ſtraight fide of a field 
with knots or rags in it, as far aſun. 
der as you deſign your hills ſhall 
be; and ſtick in the ground a ſhay 
pointed ſtick at every knot, a 
marks for the places where the hill 
are to be 3 - Remove the ling 
ſuch a diſtance as to make the 
hills equidiſtant both ways; and ſo 
on through the whole ground, 
The diſtance of the hills ſhould 
be regulated by the ſtrength of the 
loil. But in every caſe they ſhould 
be far enough aſunder to admit the 
hoe- plough at all times. If the ſoil 
be dry and ſhallow, ſix or ſeven 
feet will be a convenient diſtance : 
But if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to 
bear large hops, it may be right io 
allow eight or nine feet. | 
The time to plant hops is when 
they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, 
The ſets are cuttings from the roots, 
or branches which grow from the 
main root. They ſhould be from 
five to ſeven inches long, with 
three or more joints or buds on 
each, all the old and hollow patt 
being cut off. Make holes twelve 
or ſixteen inches wide, and of 3 
depth proportioned to the natureot 
the ground. If ſhallow, with hard clay 
or gravel under, dig not into it, leſ 


you make a baſin to retain water; 


but raiſe a ſmall hill of good mould. 
If there is a good depth of rich 
mellow. mould, dig the hole a foct 
and a half, or two ſeet deep; the 

hops will thrive the better. . 
When all things are ready for 
planting, fill up the holes with the 
mould before thrown. our, if it be 
5 | good; 
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- but if the ſame earth be not 


ich enough, make uſe of fine freſh 
mould, or of a compoſt provided 
for the purpoſe, a peck in each hill, 
but no dung on any account. 

Then with a ſetting ſtick make 
gve or fix holes, one in the middle 


erpendicular, and the reſt round 


it floping, and meeting at the wh 
near the centre. Put in the ſets ſo 
that they may ſtand even with 
the ſurface, preſs the mould cloſe to 
them, and cover them with fine 


mould two or three inches thick. 


A ſtick ſhould be placed on each 
ide of the hill to ſecure it. 


The ground being thus planted, 


all that is to be done in the follow- 
ing ſummer is, to keep the hills and 
alleys clear of weeds by 1 
hoeings, to dig the ground in May, 


and carry off the ſtones raiſed by 


digging; to raiſe a (mall hill about 
the plants, aad throw ſome mould 


on the roots, and in May or June 
to twiſt all the vines and branches 
together in a looſe knot, and lay 
them thus twiſted on the top of the 
hill. | | 

Early in the following ſpring, 
when the weather is fine, open the 
hills, and cut off the ſhoots of the 
firſt year, within an inch of the 


ſtock, together with the younger. 


fuckers that have ſprung from the 
ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine 


In the third and following years, 
when you dig your hop ground, let | 


the earth be taken away with a 
ſpade or hoe, round about the hills, 


very near them, that you may more. 


conveniently come at. the ſtock to 
cut it. Then in fair weather, if 
vour hops be weak, begin to dreſs 
them: But if ſtrong, do it later; for 
dreſſing late reſtrains their too ear- 
ly ſpringing. which hurts the hop. 

After dreſſing in the ſecond year, 
the next thing is to pole them. 
Poles ten or twelve feet long will 
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do then: But in the third year, 
when they come to their full bear- 
ing ſtate, they will require poles of 
full fize : This, if the ground be 
rich, and the hop vigorous; will be 
from ſixteen to twenty feet; or 
there will be danger of loſing great 

art of the cro 

The hop will 


ther can a good crop be expected. 
from over poled ground; becauſe 
the branches which bear the hops 
grow very little, till the buds have 
over reached the poles, which they 
cannot do when the pole is long. 
Twe ſmall poles are ſufficient for a 
hill in a young ground. = PM 
In forward years hops are ripe 
at the beginning of. September. 


When they begin to change col- 


our, or are eaſily pulled to pieces; 


when they emit a fragrant ſmell, 
and when their ſeeds begin to look 
brown and grow hard, you may. 
conclude that they are ripe. Then 
pick them with all expedition; for 
a ſtorm of wind will do them great 


miſchief at this time. 


When the poles are drawn up 


in order to be picked, the vines a- 
round ſhould be cut aſunder at the 
height of three or four feet from 
the ground: For cutting them low- 
er, eſpecially while the hops are 


green, would occaſion ſo great a. 


flov/ of ſap, as would weaken the 
root. | ids 
The beſt way of drying hops 1s. 
on kilns, Four pounds of undried 
hops, will make one pound after 
they are dried, 1 
Before hops are bagged, they 


' ſhould be laid, in a heap, that they 


may ſweat and grow tough: And 
if they are covered for a while with 


| blankets, they will be. the better. 
The harder they are trodden in the 
| bag the better they will keep. The 


bags are made of coarle linen cloth, 


They are commonly about eleven 
DE feet 


| ſoon. run itſelf o 
ol heart, if it be over poled. Nei- 
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feet long, and near two yards and 


2a half in cireumference, and con- 
tain about 250 weight of hops. The 
ſmall bags, called pockets, contain 
about half as much. 7 
The manner of bagging is thus. 


Make around or ſquare hole, about 


6 or go inches over, in the floor 
a the chamber where the hops are 
laid in heaps after ſweating. Tie 


' with a piece of pack thread, a hand- 


Ful of hops in each lower corner of 
the bag, to ſerve as handles for the 
more eaſy lifting or removing the 
bag ; and faſten the mouth of the 


bag to a frame, or hoop, ſomewhat 


larger than the hole, that the hoop 
may reſt on its edges. The upper 

art thus fixed, the reſt of the bag 
. down through the hole, but 
not ſo far as to touch the lower 
floor. Then throw into it a buſnel 
or two of hops, and let a man go 
into the bag, and tread the hops 
down till they he cloſe ; then throw 
in more and tread ; and ſo on till 
the bag is full. Looſe it from the 
_— and ſew up the mouth as 
cloſe as poſlible, tying hops in the 
upper, as was done in the lower 


corners. The harder the hops are 


preſſed, and the cloſer and thicker 
the bag is, the longer and better the 
hops will kteep. ' 

A ſmall manuring of hop ground 
every ſecond year is ſufficient. 
Dung was formerly more in uſe 
than at preſent, experience having 
ſhewn that lime, ſea-ſand, marle, 
aſhes, &c. anſwer the end better, 


_ and laſt longer. But hog-aung 
prevents mildew from taking hops. 


Each pole, according to Dr. 
Hales, has three vines, which 
makes ſix vines to a hill. All the 
ſprouts above this number, ſhould 
be broken off in the ſpring. 

HORN-DISTEMPER, a diſ- 
eaſe of neat cattle, the ſeat of which 
is in their horns. Cows are more 
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not attack bulls ; and ſteers and 
heifers under three years old, haye 
not been known to have it. The 
diſtemper gradually conſumes the 
pith of the horn. Sometimes it i; 
in both horns at once, but more 
uſually in one only. ; 

The diſeaſe is diſcoverable by the 

coldneſs, or loſs of the natural 
- warmth of the horn; by dulnels af 
the eyes, ſluggiſhneſs, loſs of appe. 
tite, and a diſpoſition to lie down, 
When the brain is affected, cattle 
will toſs their heads, and groan 
much, as if in great pain. 

To effect the cure, the hom 

ſhould be perforated with a nail 
gimblet, through which the cor- 
rupted thin matter will be diſcharg- 
ed, if care be taken to keep it open. 
By this boring, which ſhould be 
nearly horizontal, and two or three 
inches from the head of the ani- 
mal, the cure ſometimes. is com» 
pleted. When it proves otherwiſe, 
a mixture of rum and honey with 
myrrh and aloes, ſhould be thrown 
into the horn with a ſyringe ; and 
be ſeveral times repeated, if the dil. 
cale continue, For a more partic- 
ular account, fee a letter from the 
Hon. C. Tufts, Eſq; in the 1ſt Vol. 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Art. 
and Sciences. 5 | 

HORSE, one of the moſt uſeful 
of tame quadrupeds. The marks 
or evidences of a good one are theſe, 
a high neck, a full breaſt, a lively 
eye, a ſtrong back, a ſtiff dock, full 
buttocks, ribs reaching near to the 
hips, well made hooſs rather large, 
and a good gait. | 

The ſize of a horſe ſhould be in 
proportion to the work in which 
he is chiefly to be employed. Small 
ſized ones often prove good in the 
ſaddle. They are apt to be hardy, 
and in proportion to their ſize, and 
the quantity of their cating, uſually 
are the moſt profitable. Plough- 


lubject to it than oxen, It does | 


| horſes ſhould be large, as their 
| ec weight 
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weight is of importance in drawing; 
and as it is often inconvenient to 

ttwo horſes to one plough, eſ- 
pecially in horſe-hoeing. Large- 
neſs is alſo of importance, when 
they are uſed ſingle, as they moſt 
uſually are, in a chaiſe or ſleigh, 

A horſe's manner of going is a 
matter of no ſmall importance. The 


ambling gate, or what in this coun- 


try is vulgarly called pacing, is not 
good, neither for the horſe nor the 
rider. It is tireſome to both. It 
kabituates a horſe to carry his feet 
too near the ground, fo that he is 
lable to trip and ſtumble. 


The method ſo much practiſed, 


of teaching horſes to pace ſwiftly, 
and racing in that gate, are highly 
pernicious. It puts them to a much 
greater ſtrain than running; and 
numbers have been thus ruined. 
Some colts naturally amble, and 
others trot, But all may be made 


to trot, if due care and pains be tak-. 


en with them while they are young, 
or as ſoon as they are firſt ridden. 
Ina carriage an amble appears high- 
ly improper, and is diſguſting to 
every one. And I do not ſee why 
it ſhould appear at all more tolera- 
ble in the ſaddle. : | 

When any change of gait is 
wanted for the eaſe of the rider, the 
canter is to be preferred, than which 
none can be more eaſy, 

The way of breaking a young 
horſe that is moſtly uſed in this 
country, is highly abſurd, hurtful, 
and dangerous. He is mounted 
and rid before he has been uſed to 
the bridle or ſaddle, or to bearin 
any weight on his back. If he wil 
not go forward, he is moſt unmer- 
cifully beaten ; by which his ſpir- 
its are broken, and his ſtrength im- 
paired. If he rears up, he is pulled 
backwards, with the riſk of hurt- 
Ing both horſe and man. If he runs 
and ſtarts, he flings the rider, per- 


laps is Irightened, gains his liberty, 


| 
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and is encouraged to do juſt fo the 
next time ; and the unfortunate rider 
bleſſes himſelf, as he has reaſon to 
do, if he eſcape without broken 
limbs. Or if he ſhould chance to 
go kindly, the rider continues the 
exerciſe till the horſe is fatigued 
and injured, R 

Inftead of this mad management, | 
the way practiſed in the older coun- 
tries ſhould be adopted. Let a 
horſe firſt of all be tamed with the 
bridle, by leading him again and a- 
gain ; in the firſt place, after, or by 


the ſide of another hołſe; and after 


he walks well, bring him to trot 
after his leader. In the next place, 
put on tke ſaddle, and lead him in 


that time after time. Then lay a 


ſmall weight on the ſaddle, and if 
he be apt to ſtart, faſten it, chat it 
may not be flung off, increaſing 
the weight from time to time, till 
he learns to carry whzt is equal to 
a man's weight. Laſtly, let a man 
gently mount him, while another 
holds him by the bridle, and fix 
himſelf firmly in the ſaddle. The 
pou of riding is recommended to 
e a ploughed field, Let him thus 
be ridden with a horſe going be- 
fore him, till he learn the uſe of the 
bit, and will ſtop, or go forward, at 
the pleaſure of the rider, and with- 
out the application of much force. 
Being exerciſed in this manner a 
ſew times, and treated with all poſ- 
{ible gentleneſs, there will be na 
more occaſion for leading him. He 
will go well of himſelf ; and be thor- 
oughly broken without ftriking a 
blow, and without danger, or fa- 
tigue to the horſe or his rider. 
And, what is much to be regarded, 
the horſe's ſpirits will be preſerv- 
ed, though he be ſufficiently tam 
ed. | | 
It may be taken for a general 
rule, that the gait which is eaſieſt 


to a horle, will be eaſieſt to his 


rider. For jaded horſes, it has al- 
: ways 
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ways been obſerved, are apt to go 
hard, and to tire theit riders. 
The feeding of horſes, as I con- 
cerve, has not been ſufficiently at- 
tended to in this country; which 
is, doubtleſs, one reaſon why they 
are in general ſo mean and deſpica- 
ble. Too many keep horſes who 
catmmot well afford to feed them. 
"They ſhould neither run upon the 
roads and commons, nor in paſtures 
that are filled with wild and water 
graſſes. 
not too much ſhaded, and ſhort 
graſſes of the beſt kinds. Clover 
and white honeyſuckle, both green 
and dry, are excellent food for 
them. It nouriſhes them well, and 
revents coſtiveneſs, which is very 
_—_ to them. The beſt of clo- 
ver hay will keep them as well as 
moſt other kinds of hay with oats. 
But it would be beſt, if neither 
horſes, nor any of our cattle, were 
wholly confined to dry meat in 
winter. Horſes indicate this, by 
their eating mow with their hay. 
Set a baſket of ſnow within reach 
of a horſe, when he is at his man- 


ger, and he will take a mouthful. 
from each alternately, Of all juicy 


food for horſes in winter, writers 
on huſbandry ſeem to give carrots 
the preference. They have been 
 toend by experience to anſwer well 
inſtead of oats 8 horſes; 
and to fatten thoſè Which are lean. 
He that would be ſure to keep 
his horſe in good order, mult be- 
ware whom he ſuffers to ride him, 


and muſt ſee that he is never abuled. | 


Profuſe {weating ſhould always be 
avoided: 
much warmed by exerciſe, he ſhould 
not be expoſed to cold air, or night- 
ly dew, and much leſs to rain and 
ſnow. 
when warm, he ſhould be covered 
with a blanket; and he ſhould al- 
ways have a dry ſtable, and be well 


littered, The negleR of theſe pre- 


They love a dry paſture, 


And when a horſe is 


If he cannot be houſed 


nox 


cautions may bring on incuiabi 
diiorders. 0 

Horſes ſhould not be too much 
deprived of the liberty of motion, 
as they too often are. Cloſe con- 
finement after hard labour, will be 
apt to abate their circulations too 
ſuddenly, make them chilly, and 
ſtiffen their joints. To be depriv- 
ed of motion, is bad for man and 
beaft. Horſes therefore ſhould not 
be ſtraitened for room in their ſta- 
bles. They ſhould not be ſo low 
as to prevent their tofling up their 
heads as high as they pleaſe. Some 
ſtables have fo little room over 
head as to bring horſes into a habit 
of carrying. their- heads, too low, 
They become afraid to lift them up, 
They ſhould alfo have room to turn 
their heads to any part of their bod- 
ies, that they may defend them- 
ſelves from the biting of inſefty 
allay itching, &c. And their hal. 
ters ſhould always be ſo long, that 

they may lie down convemently, 
Nor ſhould horſes be ſo placed as 
to be able to deprive each other of 
his fodder. 

But in warm weather it would 
be beſt for them, that they ſhould 
not have the confinement of the 
halter, nor even of the ſtable. A 

| ſmall ſpot of ſeeding ground, if it 
were only a few rods, adjoining to 
the ſtable, and the door left open, 
that a horſe may go in and out al- 
ternately as he pleaſes, would great- 
ly conduce to the health of the ani. 
mal. This degree of liberty will 
be moft needful, when the flies are 
troubleſome ; and be better for him 
than confinement to a ſtable that is 
perfectly dark, In ſly time it gives 
a horſe much eaſe and comfort to 
ſmear his limbs, neck and head 
with fiſh oil, or ſomething elſe that 
will keep the flies from attacking 
him. | | 

When a horſe runs in a paſture 

during the graſs ſeaſon, he ſhould 


have 
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have ſome ſhelter, not only a ſnade 


to defend him from the intenſe heat 
of the ſun, but a ſhed, or a clump 
of trees, that he may retreat from 


the inclemencies of the atmoſphere. | 


But horſes that are daily wotk- 
ed, in ſummer, ſhould be moſtly 
kept upon. green fodder in ſtables. 
The tendance of them will not be 
ſo burdenſome, with a ſpot of high 
and thick graſs at hand, as leading 
them to and from a paſture, at the 
diſtafice of a quarter of a mile. This 
will prevent their being often chill- 
ed by feeding in wet nights. A 
large quantity of manure will thus 
be ſaved. And a very ſmall quan- 
tity of land will . He in com- 
pariſon with what it takes for the 
paſturing of a horſe. Keeping a 
ſcythe and a baſket at hand, a horle 


may be foddered in this way, in 


two or three minutes; and by the 
time that the whole ſpot has been 
once mowed over, that which is 
firſt cut will be grown up again. 
This practice, called ſoiling, anſwers 
well near to cities and large towns, 
where lands for paſturage are not 
plenty ; and where, by means of 
the plenty of manure, lands may 
be made to yield the greateſt crops 
of graſs, For very thick graſs ſhould 
not be fed off ; becauſe the greater 
part of it will be waſted by the 
trampling, and the excrements of 
animals. f 85 
HORSE-HOE, a kind of plough 
uſed in ſtirring the ſcil, when a 
crop 18 growing on it. It does not 
ellentially differ from a common 
horſe-plough, only in the different 
manner of connecting it to the 
horſe. This is done by two arms, 
or ſhafts, like thoſe of a cart, faſten- 
ed by ſcrews to a ſhort plank about 
tiree feet long and one foot broad; 
wich plank is made faſt to the fore 
end of the beam, which may be oc- 
catonally removed to the right or 


left, according as the hocing may | 


} 
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require the plough to paſs nearer to, 
or farther from the rows. This is 
leſs apt to injure the plants, than a 
common harneſs. | 1 2þ%. 

The advantage of this inſtrument 
above a horſe-plough is faid to be 
principally the ſteadineſs of its go- 
ing, by which a furrow may be 
drawn very near toa row of plants, 
without danger of injuring them. 
This was the opinion of Mr. Tull, 
the inventor. But as it cannot be 
ſo well governed by the handles as 
the common horſe-plough, the ſafe- 
ty of the plants muſt chiefly depend 
upon the ſteadineſs of a horſe's go- 
ing. I there fore prefer the horſe- 
plough, in the whole, for looſening 
the ground betwixt rows. It will 
anſwer, at leaſt, every purpoſe of 
the horfe-hoe. .. 

HURDLE. The hurdles uſed in 
huſbandry, are frames of wood, 
conſiſting of two poles, four feet 
apart, connected with ſmall ſticks 
acrols from the one to the other. 
Spruce poles are good for this uſes 
being light and tough, The ſticks 
may be of ſplit timber, ſuch as does 
not rot too foon ; or round ſticks 
of natural growth, ſuch as thrifty 
ſuckers from the ſtumps of oak 
trees, If they are wattled, or have 
twigs wove into them, the ſticks 
may be a foot, or eighteen inches 
apart ; and they will reſemble the 
hurdles on which fiſh are — It 
they are not wattled, the flicks 
mult be ſo near together, that net- 
ther ſheep nor hogs can paſs be- 
tween them. Cheap gates may be 
made in this way. A hurele 1s 
often wanted, to make a good fence 
acroſs a run of water, being moſt 
ſuitable for this purpoſe. as it may 
be faſtened by long Rakes at the 
ends, and as it reſiſts the current of 
water but little, They are uſeful to 
fence ſmall pens and yards on any 
ſudden occaſion. And as they are 
eaſily removed, they are uſed in 

| | England, . 
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England, in eating off a crop of 
turnips with ſheep. If there ſhould 
be need of preventing the climb- 
ing of boys over them, the ends of 
the croſs {ticks may riſe a few inch- 
es above the upper pole, and be 
made ſharp at the points, 
HUSBANDRY, the art and buſ- 
ineſs of a farmer, Though the 


word is commonly uſed as if it 
were perfectly ſynonymous with 


agriculture, it is, in ſtrictneſs, a 
word of larger ſignification. It in- 
cludes not only the buſineſs of till- 


age, and the care and management 


of vegetables, but extends to the 

rearing and feeding of cattle, ſwine, 

5 &c. and indeed to every 
ranch of rural economy. | 


* 


IMPROVEMENT, not the bare 
uſe, or occupying of lands, though 


the word is too often ſo uſed im- 


properly. In this ſenſe of the 


word, ſome have improved lands 


till they would produce nothing at 
all, 

By the improvement of lands, I 
would be underſtood to mean, mak- 
ing them better, and more profita- 
ble. / 

To improve lands that are worn 
out, or bring them into ſuch a ſtate 
that they will bear good crops, the 
method moſt approved and prac- 
tiſed, is, to ceaſe from tilling them, 


and let them lie for paſturage, per- 


haps eight or ten years, If land 
get a good ſward by lying, it may 


be thought to be conſiderably re- 


cruited. 
Land that is ſo poor, either nat- 
urally, or by ſevere cropping, as to 


produce few or no vegetables ſpon- 
taneouſly, may as well be laid com- 


mon. This will be the moſt prof- 
itable method, when the fence is 
ſich that it can be eaſily removed, 
and ” profitably uſed elſewhere, 


| 
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More manure will be dropped by 
cattle, on. land that is common, 
while ſo many people depend apon 
the roads and commons for paſtur. 
age, than if it were an encloſed 
paſture : Therefore it may well be 
expected to remit the faſter, and 
be ſooner in a condition to beat 
crops. 8 | 
ut if the circumſtances of the 
farmer be ſuch, that he cannot ex. 
cuſe his pooreſt land from tillage, 
let him either provide pler;y of 
manure for it, or elle let winter rye 
be ſown on it. Some have found 
that a ſucceſRve cropping with this 
grain will recruit (Aa and that 
each crop will be better than the 
preceding one. But if the land be 
very poor, ſuch a courſe ſhould be. 
gin with a year of fallow, or elſe 
manure ſhould be applied. That 
weeds may not increaſe, ſome hoed 
green crop ſhould intervene once 
in three or four years. But the 
moſt quick and effectual methods 
of recruiting land, are fallowing 
and green-dreſſing. 
If a field be not too far exhauſt. 


ed, laying it to clover will recruit 


it, if the foil be deep, and ſuitable 
for clover. But the graſs ſhould be 
fed off, not mowed. -_ 

The beſt management would be, 
not to ſuffer lands to become ſo poor 
as to need much recruiting ; but to 
keep them, at leaſt, in the ſame de- 
gree of richneſs, as they are when 
newly cleared. There is great los 


in cropping land ſo ſeverely as to 


wear it out, and uſing methods af. 
terwards to recruit it. For, by do- 
ing this, we muſt be content with 
crops for ſeveral years, which will 
ſcarcely pay the coft of culture: 
Whereas, by a judicious courſe of 


tillage, if the ſeaſons prove fruit 


ful, profitable crops of ſome kind 
or other may be always obtained. 
We ſhall ſcarcely find any [pot 


in this country, that is not capable 
a 07 
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ol much improvement. And, by 


the help of manures, lands which | 
flax, barley or oats, 2 The 
third courſe 1. Rye. 2. 


are continually cropped, may be 

made richer and richer ; even by 

ſuch manures as are obtainable in 

moſt parts of this country. We are 
too apt to content ourſelves with a 
{mall degree of richneſs in our tilled 

lands. Being uſed to poor ſuc- 
ceſs in farming, we content our- 
ſelves with a crop of ten or a dozen 
buſhels of wheat or rye. from an a- 

cre, and think our lands are in heart, 
if they will produce ſo much. But 
in old countries, where the ſoil is 
not naturally ſuperiour to ours, 
farmers get more than twice this 
uantity, Mr. Young has found, 
hat in ſeveral parts of the north of 
England, Where the rule is, a crop 
and a fallow, or a white and a green 
crop alternately, the average prod- 
uce of an acre, reckoning Wheat, 
rye, 2 oats, peaſe and beans, 
is thirty buſhels, And in thoſe, 
places where the method is, two 
crops to a fallow, the average prod- 
uce of the ſame crops is twenty 
ix bufhels. | 

It appears to be beſt, therefore, 
in that country, not to raiſe two ex- 


hauſting crops in ſucce ſſion. Mak- |. e may | 
that he who raiſes twenty buſhels 


ing this a rule, ſeems to be {till more 
neceſſary in this country ; becaule 
one of our moſt faſhionable white 
crops of corn is more exhauſting 
than any of theirs ; that is, maize 
is more exhauſting than wheat or 
oats, | 
He that would improve his til- 
lage land, or even keep it from de- 
preciating, ſhould always manure 
it for a, crop of maize, and very 
plentifully, or elſe fallow next after 
it; and never take two white crops 
without a green one, or an im- 
proving one, intervening. A goog 
improving courſe may be, 1. Pota- 
toes on green {ward land, well dung- 


ed. 2. Maize dunged. g. Rye. 4. Clo- 


ver two years, 5. Wheat. The 1 | 
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ond courſe may be, 1. Peaſe, beans, 
rye, or potatoes. 2. Maize, hemp, 


lover two 


years. 3. Wheat. Iam convinced 


that, by ſuch a management, with 


deep and frequent ploughings, our 
3 in general would yield more 


than twice as much as they do at 


preſent. l | 702 
It is a deſpicable way of farining, 


to expend forty ſhillings on a crop 


that is worth no more than forty 
ſhillings. The landholder is, in 
fact, no richer than the pooreſt la- 


bourer. But if the crop were 


double to the coſt of culture, the 


farmer would rece:v-= ſome intereſt 


for his land; and might lay up 
ſomething to e him when he 
is paſt bis labour, as well as 


lighten his labours at preſent. Such 


a degree of improvement would 
enable farmers to provide ſettle- 

ments for more of their ſons near 
home, than they can at preſent; 
not only as they would gain ſome- 
thing to purchaſe lands with, but 
becauſe fifty acres would afford a 


better living, than a hundred have 


Some may inconſiderately think, 


from an acre, has only double the 
advantage that he has who raiſes 


ten. But if ten only juſt pay for 


the culture, ſeed, fencing and taxes, 
the latter has no advantage at all 


from his land; and is in no better 


a condition than he that buys his 


bread; while the former clearly 
gains ten buſhels from an acre. The 
more a farmer gets in a crop, over 


and above paying neceſſary charges, 


the greater is his clear gain, as it is 


called. 
I would intreat farmers to conſider 


that the coſt of raiſing a poor crop, 


one time with anather, is nearly as 


much as that of raiſing a large one. 
There is the ſame expended in fenc- 


ing 
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ing—the ſame tax paid—the ſame 
quantity of ſeed fown—the ſame al- 


moſtexpended in ploughing, as rich 


land ploughs ſo much more eaſily 
than poor, as to make up for the 
extra number of ploughings in a 
courſe of tillage. —I may add, there 


is the ſame or more labour in thraſh- | 
ing. An attention to theſe things 
is enough to convince any one of 
the great importance of endeavour- 


ing to improve crops by a more 
ſpirited and rational huſbandry. 
Tf a farmer think he cannot af- 


ford to lay out a farthing more on 
the tillage of an acre, than he has 


been accuſtomed to do, let him be 
entreated to fave a little in fencing, 
and ſo enable himſelf to do it, leav- 
ing out ſome of his lands that bring 
little or no profit, and pay taxes for 
a leſs quantity of land in tillage. 
Or, let him turn ſome of his tillage 


land to graſs ; and lay out the ſame 


uantities of Jabour and manure on 
a third leſs land in tillage. Lands 
in tillage might thus be made prof- 


itable ; and more ſo than many are 


ready to imagine. 
It has often been obſerved, that 


thoſe farmers in this country who 


have the feweſt acres, commonly 
get the beſt living from their farms. 
It is doubtleſs, becauſe their lands 
are under better cultivation, And 
ſome have taken occaſion to re- 
mark, that our farmers are ruined 


by the great plenty of land. Though 


this remark is juſt, I can ſee no 


reaſon why it ſhould continue to 


beſo ; any more than, that being 


rich ſhould neceſſarily make a man 
poor, What need has the man 
who poſſeſſes three hundred acres, 
to deſtroy the wood, or clear the 


land, as they call it, any faſter than 


he can make uſe of the ſoil to the 


beſt advantage? What need has he 


to be at the expenſe of encloſing 
more than his neighbour does, who 
has only one hundred acres, while 
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he has no more ability, or occaſion, 
for doing it? or to pay taxes for 
more acres in graſs or tillage P It iʒ 
a fooliſh and ruinating arobition in 
any one, to deſire to have a wide 
farm, that he may appear to be rich, 
when he is able to give it only a 
partial and flovenly culture. 

If ſuch improvements as are pol. 
ſible, and even eaſy, were made in 
the huſbandry of this country, many 
and great advantages would be found 
lo ariſe. As twice the number of 
people might be ſupported on the 
ſame quantity of land, all our farm- 
ing towns would become twice at 
populous as they are likely to be in 
the prefent ſtate of hufbandry, 
There would be, in general, but 
half the diſtance to travel to vil- 
it our friends and acquaintance, 


Friends might oftener ſee, and con- 


verſe with each other. Half the 
labour would be faved in carrying 
corn to mill, and produce to mar- 
ket ;—half the journeying ſaved in 
attending courts ; and half the ex- 


penſe in ſupporting government, 
and in making and repairing roads; 


half the diſtance ſaved, in going to 
the ſmith, the weaver, clothier, &c. 
half the diſtance ſaved, in going to 


publick worſhip, and moſt other 


meetings; for where ſteeples are 


four miles apart, they would be on- 


ly two or three. Much time, ex- 
penſe and labour would on theſe 
accounts be ſaved, and civilization 


| would, perhaps, be proportionably 
P 


Nothing is wanting to produce 


theſe, and other agreeable effects, 
but a better thai 


ge of, and cloſ- 
er attention to, matters of huſband- 


ry, with their neceſſary conſequenc- 


es, Which would be a more Sten 
culture, a judicious choice of crops, 


and change of ſeeds, and making 
every advantage of manures. 
Improvements might alfo be 


made in the management of mead- 
| ows 


INA 
ows and paſtures, See thoſe arti- 
ct ARCHIN G, a method Fa” 


grafting, commonly called grafting | 
en the 


flock intended io graft on, and the 
| SURE, that which ſurrounds, en- 


by approach, and is uſed w 


tree from which the graft is to be 
Aken, ſtand ſo near, or can be 
brought ſo near, that they may be 
joined together. The method of 


performing it is as follows: Take 
the branch you would inarch, and 


having fitted it to that 7 of the 
ſtock where you intend to join it, 
pare away the rind and wood on 
one ſide, about three inches in 
length. After the ſame manner, 


cut the ſtock or branch in the place 
where the graft is to be united, ſo 


that the rind of both may join e- 
qually together: Then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the graft, and 
Make a notch in the ſtock to ad- 
mit it ; fo that when they are join- 
ed, the tongue will prevent their 
ſipping, and the graft will more 
clolely unite with the ſtock. Hav- 
ing thus placed them exactly to- 
gether, tie them with ſome ſoft ty- 
ing; then cover the place with 
graſting clay, to prevent the air 
from entering to dry the wound, or 
the wet from getting in to rot the 
ſtock, You ſhould alſo fix a ſtake 
in the ground, to which that part 
of the ſtock, together with the graft, 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the 
wind from breaking them aſunder, 
which is often the caſe, when this 
precaution is not obſerved. In 
this manner they are to remain a- 
bout four months, in which time 
they will be ſufficiently united, and 
the graft may then be cut from the 
mother tree, obſerving to ſlope it 
off cloſe to the ſtock. And if at 
this time you cover the joined parts 


with freſh grafting clay, it will be 


of great ſervice to the graft. 
« This operation is always per- 
formed in April or May, and is 


4 


PR 


i 


| 
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commonly practiſed upon myrtles, 


jaſmines, walnuts, firs, pines, and 
ſeveral other trees that will not ſuc- 
ceed by common grafting, or bud- 
ding.” Di. of Arts. | 
h iN CLOSURE, or ENCLO- 


cloſes, and ſecures a field. See the 
article Fence. The word is alſo 
uſed to ſignify the land which is 
encloſed ; alſo the appropriation of 
lands before held in common, _ 
INCREASE, a word commonly 
uſed in huſbandry, to expreſs the 


proportion in which a crop cxceeds ' 


the ſeed from which it is raiſed. It 
1s generally true, that the ſmaller 
the quantity of ſeed is, the greater 
is the increaſe ; becauſe a plant that 
{ſtands by itſelf, has all the food that 


the earth is adapted to give it. But 


plants that are ſo near together that 
their roots intermingle, do more or 
leſs rob each other of their food, 
But we muſt not conclude- from 
hence, that the leſs quantity of ſeed 
we ſow, the better, 
getting a crop, other things beſide 
the increaſe from the ſeed, are to 
be taken into conſideration. 

Other things being equal, thoſe 
crops are moſt to be coveted, which 
require the ſmalleſt proportion of 
ſeed. But the greateſt profit on 
the whole, is to direct the choice of 
crops, The cheapneſs of ſeed 


ſometimes miſleads the farmer. To 


this cauſe may be aſcribed, not ſel. 
dom, the cultivation af maize on 
ſoils that are more ſuitable for oth- 
er kinds of .corn ; or on foils that 
will produce no crop worth culti- 
vating, In a ſuitable ſoil, well 
dunged, it is not uncommon for 
one quart of maize to yield ten 
buſhels, which is an increaſe of 


320 fold. The expenſe of ſeed, 


therefore, for producing a buſhel 
of corn, at 4s. is but fix tenths of a 


farthing. But an increaſe of 20 fold 


is a good crop of wheat; the ſeed to 
| produce 
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produce a buſhel of wheat, at 7s. 
will be more than 4 pence : So that 
the expenſe of led for wheat, 1s 
thirty times greater than for maize. 
One conſequence of this difference 


in ſeed is, that many of the poor 
BE ; . ' " 10 A 

can obtain ſeed for the form- 

er crop, who cannot obtain it for 


the other. And I ſuſpe& that the 
greater expenſe for ſeed of Engliſh 


grain, as we call it, has gradual! 7 


brought the people of this country 
into a habit of ſowing it too thin, 


and made them eſtabliſh rules of 


doing ſo. It is certain we ſow 
much thinner than Europeans do. 


For the ſame reaſon, the poor per- 
fiſt too much in the culture of maize. 
It is not eaſy to determine what 

uantities of ſeed will anſwer beſt 
for given quantities of ground. But 
it is obſervable, that in kindneſs to | 


man, the governour of nature has 


made molt plants of the farinaceous 


kind, capable of getting their full 
growth when they ſtand near togeth- 
er. The greateſt increaſe from the 
ſeed, is not to be accounted the 
moſt profitable crop, 


els on an acre produce 22, it is 
worth while to ſow 2 buſhels, The 


farmer may conſider one of the two 
buſhels as yielding 20 buſhels, and 
the other as yielding 2 buſhels. In 
this caſe eleven for one is more ad- 

vantageous than twenty for one. 


See the article Seed. 


Another matter in which increafe 


1s to be conſidered, is the breeding 


ef cattle, and other animals. The 
farmer may reckon increaſe in neat 
cattle as follows: He that has one 


cow may expect, in one year, to 


poſſeſs a cow and a calf in two | 


years, a cow, a yearling and a calf ; 
— in three years, a4 cow, 2 two year 


old ſteer or heifer, a yearling and a 


A yield of 
eleven for one may be of more ad- 
vantage than twenty for one. If one 
buſhel of wheat ſowed on an acre 
produce 20 buſhels, and two buſh- | fe 


1 


| 
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nate twenty plants. 
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calf, The two year old ſteer 6 
heifer may be worth gl. the year. 
ling 40s: the calf 205. So that the 
increaſe from a cow worth 41. in 
three years may be worth 6“. Con- 
ſequently, he that lets out a cow for 
half her increaſe, as is the practice 
in ſome places, gets 25 per cent 


ſimple intereſt on the money that 


he buys her with. No man there. 
fore that” hap a due regard to his 
own intkreſt, will chooſe to hie 
cows at this rate. 
* | The increale of ſheep is a matter 
of greater uncertainty, as they are 
liable to more fatal diſeaſes and ac- 
cidents than black cattle are. But 
as they often bring two at a yeaning, 
it many times happens that ewes in- 
creaſe as faſt as cows, or faſter.— 
But as a lamb grows to maturity in 
one year, and a ſhe calf not in leſs 
than three years, ewes may be fail 
to increaſe three times as faſt as 
cows, even when they bear ſingle. 
INDIAN-CORN, a well known 
and uſeful plant of the grain kind. 
It is called maize in moſt countries, 
J os hand at ehek 
The parts of generation are on 
different parts of the ſame plant, 
The panicles, or toſſils, contain the 
farina ſecundans, which falling on 
the filk, or the green threads at the 
end of the ear, impregnate the ear, 


and render it fraitful, ' If the toſlily 
or ſpindles, were cut off before the 


grain in the eat is formed, the crop 
would be ſpoiled: ' This has been 
proved by experiment.” But this 
effe& will not take place, unleſs all 
the toſſils be removed; becaule one 
of them will be ſufficient to impreg 

Maize is conſidered in this coun- 
try, as a moſt important crop. It 
is preſerred to wheat and rye, be- 


cauſe it is not ſubje& to blaſting, 


nor to any other diſtemper that is 
apt, in any great degree, to cut 
ſhort the crop. A good lot), BY 

| tillec 


meads to the poorer ſort of people, 


IND 
uned and manured, ſeldom fails of 
iving a good produce. 


* 


Another advantage of it is, that 1 


t is more productive than either 
wheat or rye are, even when they 
elcape blaſting and ſmut. 

No'grain on the whole is more 
uſeful; for there is no other grain 
equal to it, for the fattening of cat- 
tle, poultry and ſwine. No other 
— is ſo well taſted as that which 
has been fed with it. The pork 
fattened with it is very white, firm 
and ſweet ; and it makes the fleſh 
of all animals very ſolid and good. 

Though it be not fo light and 
eaſy to digeſt as moſt other ſorts of 
corn, it is found, that people Who 
are fed on it from their infancy, | 
grow large and ſtrong, and enjoy 
very good health. There are a va- | 
riety of ways of preparing it for 
food, The Indians parch it in em- 
bers, then reduce it to meal, and 
carry it with them, 'when they go 
forth to war, or hunting, When 
they eat it they reduce it to a paſte 
with water, for it needs no other 
cook ing. It is called nocate. 

The green ears, either roaſted or 
boiled, are delicate food; eſpecially 
ſome of the more tender ſorts, 
which are cultivated for this pur- 
poſe, Ripe corn, the hulls being 
taken off with a weak lie, and boil- 
ed till it is loft, is an excellent food; 
and not inferiour to it is pounded | 
corn, known by the name of ſamp. 
In either way, many account it e- 
qual to rice. But the moſt com- 
mon uſe of it is in meal ſifted from 
the bran, made into bread or pud- | 
dings, For the latter, it is allowed 
to excel all other ſorts of flour: 
For the former it does not anſwer 
welk by itſelf; but is excellent 
when mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of rye- meal. = 

The cheapneſs of ſeed, being 


next to nothing, greatly recom- 


th 
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the culture of this corn. For it is 
often the caſe, that they are ſcarce- 


ly able to 1 other ſeed for 


their groun | 
In our new ſettlements, border- 
ing on the wilderneſs, it ſeems to 


be of more importance than in oth- 


er places ; becaule the ſtalks, leaves 
ang hufks, being good fodder, ſup- 
ly the new beginners with winter 
ood for their cattle, before hay can 
be raiſed. © | - fo) 

Of all foils a clayey one may 
juſtly be accounted the worſt kind 
for this crop. A loamy foil will 
not anſwer without a plentiful 
dreſſing. But a ſandy or gravelly 
ſoil is beſt ; or ſand, if it be not 
deſtitute of vegetable food. In the 
northern parts of New-England, it 
is not worth while to plant this corn 
on clay, nor on mere loam : For it 
requires much heat, and-theſe foils 
are not ſo much warmed by the 
ſun, as ſandy and gravelly ones. 
On any ſoil it requires much tillage 
and manure in this country ; if 
either be ſcanty, a good crop is not 
to be expected. 


- I think it is not the beſt method 


to plant it on what we call green 
ſward ground,at leaftin the northern 
parts. It is apt to be too backward 
in its growth, and not to ripen ſo 
well, But if we do it on ſuch land, 
the holes ſhould be made quite 
through the furrows, and dung put 
in the holes. If this caution be 
not obſerved, the crop will be un- 
even, as.the roots in ſome places 
where the furrows are thickeſt, will 
have butlittle benefit from the rot- 
ting of the ſward. But if the holes 
be made through, the roots will be 
fed with both fixed and putrid air, 
ſupplied by the fermentation in the 
graſs roots of the turf, In this 
way, I have known great crops 


raiſed on green ſward ground, 


where the ſoil was a ſandy loam. 
But in the courle of my experi- 
; | ence, 
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the firſt year. 
will be in good order for Indian- 
corn. This, however, may be pe- 
culiar to the northern parts of New- 
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ence, I have found peaſe and po- 


tatoes the moſt ſuitable crops for 
In the ſecond, it 


England. 


For this crop, it is certainly beſt | 


to plough in the fall preceding ; 
and again in the fpring, juſt before 
planting. If the land be flat, and 
inclining to cold, it ſhould lie in 
narrow ridges during the winter; 


and if it be naturally moiſt, the 


corn fhould be planted on ridges ; 
otherwiſe it ſhould be ploughed 
Plain in the ſpring. Fitts NED 

Some recommend gathering feed 
corn before the time of harveſt, 
being the ears that firſt ripen, But 
I think it would be better to mark 
them, and let them remain on the 
ſtalks, till they become ſapleſs. 
Whenever they are taken in, they 
ſhould be hung up by the huſks, in 
a dry place, ſecure from early froſt; 
and they will be ſo hardened as to 
be in no danger of injury from the 


froſt in winter. 


I would not adviſe the farmer to 


plant conſtantly his own ſeed ; but 


once in two or three years, to ex- 


change ſeed with ſomebody at the 
diſtance of a few miles. Change 
of ſeed is doubtleſs a matter of im- 
2 in moſt kinds of vegeta- 

les; though it has not yet been 


ſo plainly diſcovered in this as in 


ſome others. But let the farmer 
beware of taking his ſeed from too 
great a 2 If he ſhould bring 
it, for inſtance, a hundred miles 
from the ſouthward, his corn would 
fail of ripening ; if as far from the 
north, he muſt expect a lighter 
crop; and in caſe of drought, it 
will be more apt to ſuffer, as it has 
been. proved by Experiment. 

If the farmer cannot convenient- 
ly obtain new feed ; or if he be 


leth to part with a fort that has 
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| ſerved him well, and chooſe rathe, Will be 
to uſe it than feed he has not tried; h 
let him, at leaſt, ſhift ſeed from one lea 
held to another, and eſpecially from pea 
one kind of ſoil to another, mo 
And in the chooſing of ſeq, or 
ſome regard ſhould be had to the Nit i 
ſtate of the ſoil on which it is in. % 
tended to grow. If it be poor, or fel. 
wanting in warmth, the yellow dir 
ſort wit eight rows will be moſt 8 
ſuitable, as it ripens early. A bet. hat 


ter ſoil ſhould have a larger kind o all, 


ſeed, that the crop may be greater, end 
as it undoubtedly will, = Ly 
If twenty loads of good manure ſob 


can be afforded for an acre, it ſhould not 


be ſpread on the land and ploughed tue 
in: If no more than half of the dic? 
quantity, it will be beſt to put it in : 
holes, In the former caſe, it uſu. a 
ally comes up better, ſuffers le ſs by calle 
drought, and worms; and the land Ver) 
is left in better order after the crop, the 1 
In the latter caſe, the plants ar they 
more aſſiſted in their growth, in 


proportion to the quantity of ma. perh 
nure. If the manure be new dung, Ver 
burying it under the furrows is by Per. 
far the better method. en 
Let the ground be cut into ex- be, t 

act ſquares, by ſhoal furrows made ) 
with a horſe-plough, from three to plou; 
four feet apart, according to the ſome 

| largeneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſort of ed, it 
corn to be planted, This furrow- oy 


ing is eaſily done with one hork, 
and is by no means loft labour, z 
the more the ground is ſtirred, the 
more luxuriantly the corn will 
grow. If dung is to be put in the 
angles where the furrows crok 
each other, the furrowing ſhouldbe 
the deeper. | 
The right time of ſeeding the 
ground may be from the firſt to the 
third week in May ; or a little 
ſooner or later according to the 
dryneſs of the ſoil, and the for- 
wardneſs of the fpring. The farm. 


| ets have a rule in this caſe, ſaid 8 
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te borrowed from the aboriginals, 


y which is, to plant corn when the 
one leaves of white oak begin to ap- 
f 1 ear. But ſo much time is com- 
855 monly taken up in planting this 
ſoa corn, it being tedious work to dung 
the WY it in holes, that it will be neceſſary 
1 8 to begin in the drieſt part of the 
Ir, jr feld a little earlier than this rule 
lion rect. . hs 
moll Shell the ſeed gently by hand, 
det. that it may not be torn or bruiſed at 
ng of i = rejecting about an inch at each 
ater end of the ear. And, if any corns 
e zppear with black eyes, let them al- 
n [he rejected, not becauſe they will 
ouls not grow at all, the contrary being 
ghed i tue but becauſe the blackneſs in- 
that dicates, either ſome defect in dry- 
it in ing, or want of perfection in the 
5 rain, Put five corns in what is 
{> by called a hill, and let them not be 
lang very near together; for the more 
crop, the roots crowd each other, the more 
; are they will prevent the growth of 
h, in each other. Four corns would 
m. perhaps be a better number, if it 
jung vere certain they would all proſ- 
is by per. The true reaſons for putting 
more than one in a place I take to 
\ ex. be, that by means of it, the rows 
made may be ſo far apart as to admit of 
ce to ploughing between them; and that 
the bome labour in hand-hoeing is ſav- 
\rt of ech it being no more work to hoe 
row. hill with five plants, than with one 
orle, m it. 
ir, 25 Some ſteep their ſeed. But it 
| the bad better be omitted; for it will 
will NN occaſion it to periſh in the ground, 
a the if the weather ſhould not prove 
croſs warm enough to bring it up ſpeed- 
ly, If planting a ſecond time 


ſhould become neceſſary, by means 
of the deſtruction of the firſt ſeed, 
or if planting be delayed on any 
account till the beginning of June, 
then it will be proper that the ſeed 
ſhould have boiling water poured 
on it, Let it not ſoak more than 
half a minute, and be cooled ſpeed- 
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ily, and planted before it dries. 
The corn will be forwarder in its 
growth by ſeveral days. The ſeed 
ſhould be covercd with about two 
inches of earth. | 

To prevent birds and vermine 
from pulling up the corn, ſteep 
ſome corn in a ſtrong infuſion of 
Indian poke, or refute tobacco, and 
ſprinkle it over the ground before 
the corn is up.— White threads 
ſtretched over a field of corn, will 

revent crows from alighting upon 
it. But I doubt whether this will 
deter any other birds. 

A handful of aſhes on each hill, 
will nouriſh the plants, and have a 
tendency to prevent their being an- 
noyed by worms. Some lay it on 
Juſt before the firſt, or ſecond hoe- 
ing. It will have a better effect in 
preventing worms, if laid on before 
the corn is up. But it is common» 
ly pe. to anſwer chiefly as a 
top-dreſling ; and for this purpole 
—— anſwer better —— the 
third hoeing; for then the plants 
want the greateſt degree of nour- 
iſhment, as they begin to grow very 

rapidly. Two dreſſings, to anſwer 
the two purpoſes, would not be a- 
mils. : 

When the plants are three or 
four inches high, the plough muſt 
paſs in the interval, making two 
furrows in each, turned from the 

rows; and then the weeds killed 
with the hand hoe, and a little 
earth drawn about the plarits,— 
| This operation we call weeding. - 
\ In about half a month aſter, 
' plough again, but acroſs the form- 
er furrows, and turn the furrows 
towards the rows. Then with the 
| hand-hoe earth the corn as much 
as It will well bear. This is called 
moulding, or half-hilling. F 
W hen the plants are about knee 
high, and before they ſend out their 


_— 


panicles, or ſpindles, give them the 
third and _ laſt hoeing. The beſt 


way 
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way is to plough one furrow in an 
interval, both ways. 
vator with two mould- boards would 


be better for this work, than the 


common horſe- plough, as it would 
throw the mould equalhy towards 
each row, and ſave labour in hand- 


hoeing. The ground would thus 


be cut into ſquares, and the hills al- 
moſt completely formed. In fin- 
iſhing them, care ſhould be taken 


that they.be not made too high, or 
Keep, that they may not divert the 


water, which falls in rains, from the 


roots. When hills are too much 
raiſed, they alſo prevent the warm 
influence of the ſun upon the low- 
ermoſt roots, by too great a thick-. 
neſs of earth; in conſequence of 


which, the plants are put to the ex- 
ertion of ſending out a new ſet of 


roots, at a ſuitable diſtance from the 
ſurface. 11 
Some think high hills are need- 
ful to make the corn ſtand upright. 
I never could perceive the advan - 
tage of it. 
oftener broken by winds when the 
hills are uncommonly high, which 
is a greater. evil than its leaning 
half way to the ground, if indeed 
that be any evil at all. 5 
The farmer who wiſhes for a 
large crop of this corn, ſhould not 
annoy it with running beans, or 
umpions; the former, by wind- 
ing round the ſtalks and ears, 
cramp them in their growth, and 


ſometimes bend them down to the | 


ground by their weight; the latter, 
Py their luxuriant growth, rob the 
ills of much vegetable food, and 
by their thick ſhade, ſhut out the 
influence of the ſun from the roots 
of the corn. | Fn 
At the ſecond and third hoeings, 
all the ſuckers ſhould: be buried 
under the ſoil; not broken off, as 
is the common practice, becauſe 
this wounds the plants. If the 
ſuckers be ſuffered to grow, they 


The culti- 


ment. 


But I am confident it is 


viſable to 
ridges, and ſeed each ridge with one 
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| ſeldom, or never produce fair and 
perfect ears; and they rob the earg 


on the main ſtalk. of their nouriſh. 
I mention the ſecond and 
third hoeings, becauſe the ſucker, 
will not all appear till the third; 


and the ſooner they are deſtroyed 
the better the crop, will be. 


Inſtead of the common method 


of planting, if your land be rich, 
eaſy to till, and free from obſtacles, 


I ſhould think it would be beſt tg 
plant the corn in the drill method, 
the rows being of the ſame. diſtance 
as in the common way, placing. the 


corns about five inches aſunder. ] 
have found by experiment, that a 


greater quantity of corn may be 

roduced in this method, than in 
pills ; and the labour is but little, 
if at all, increaſed. . In a ſmall field 


where the dung had been evenly 
ſpread, and ploughed in, I planted 


one row thus, the reſt being in the 
common way; and it yielded at 
harveſt, one eighth part more com 
by meaſure than either of the two 
neareſt rows, the corn being equal 
ly ripe and good, 
When there is reaſon to appre- 


hend that the ground will prove to 


moiſt for this crop, it will be al- 
lough it into narrow 


or two rows, as ſhall be found molt 
convenient, Some of the fineſt 
crops that I have known, have bees 
raiſed in this method, 
When a ſeaſon is at all wet, this 
would be the beſt culture in almoll 
any foil, unleſs the very drieſt be 
excepted,  . | 
There is a kind of ridging, which 


| would be very proper for this plant 


not only on account of drying the 


| ſoil, but that the land may have an 
alternate reſting, or fallowing be- 


tween the rows. In the common 
method of plain ploughing, it com- 
monly happens that a hill ſtandi 
preciſely in the place of a hill . 


ſuſpected the effect muſt be the 
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e precedin r. When this is 
— Lay the A dre will receive lefs 
nouriſhment than if the hill had 
had a new ſituation, That each 
hill may always have this advan- 
tage, let a ridge be formed by two 
furrows, turning part of a row of 
hills on each fide, ſo as to meet each 
other, in the laſt year's interval : 
Thus ſmall ridges will be formed, 
'on which the rows ſhould be plant- 
ed. If dung be firſt 1 over 
the ground, the moſt of it will be 
buried where it ſhould be, in the 
bottom of theſe ridges. At the 
time of weeding the remainders of 
the old hills may be turned towards 
the new rows. With ſuch a mode 
of culture, land could not ſoon be 
exhauſted, even by a ſucceſſive 
cropping with maize. Land which 
has before been 2 on ridges 
is as proper for this management, 
as if it had been planted in hills, or 
even more proper. For the ſuc- 
ceſs of a met od not very diſſimilar 
to this, ſee Experiment for raiſing 
Indian- corn, in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy,by Joleph Green- 
leaf, Eſq. | 

The toſſils, or top ſtalks, ſhould 
not be cut off, till the top of the 
ſpindle is perfectly ſapleſs. I think 
we uſually cut them too early, un- 
leſs their total greenneſs for fodder 
be a ſufficient compenſation for 
pinching the ears. The wounding 
and mutilating of moſt other an- 
nual plants, in their green ſtate, is 
known to make them leſs fruitful, 


lame on this plant. 

To ſatisfy myſelf, I made the fol- 
lowing experiment. The whole 
of a ſmall field was topped, Sept. 


10, r78g, excepting two rows | hu 


through the middle, the extremi- 
ties of the ſpindles being quite dry. 
The ſpindles of the two rows were 
not cut at all. The two uncut 


2 


rows produced a tenth part more [ ſhould be ploughed as ſoon as the 
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corn by meaſure; than the two near- 


eſt rows did. The quantity of ripe 
corn was equal, all the exceſs being 
in the green ears. I am led by this 
experiment to think the ſtalks ought 
never to be topped at all: For the 
greenneſs of the ſtalks making them 
a better fodder, will not compen- 
ſate for the loſs of a tenth part of 
the corn, if nothing be reckoned 
for the extra labour of topping and 
preſerving them. But as M. Ai- 
mon has ſuggeſted that the pannicles 
ſhould be cut off as ſoon as the 
plants are impregnated, I chooſe 
rather to ſuſpend my judgment con- 
cerning it, till. I ſee the reſult of 
more experiments, | 

We are certainly guilty of an er- 
rour, when we harveſt this corn 
too early. The difference of early 
and late harveſted corn may be 
ſeen by the ſhrinking of the corn 
in the former caſe. In drying, large 
ſpaces will be left between the ker- 
nels on the cob ; but that which 1s 
well ripened on the ſtalk, will ſhew 
no ſuch interſtices. The corn will 
be growing better til! the ſtalk be- 
low the ear is perfectly fapleſs, and 
the cob dry; receiving continual 
nouriſhment from the ſap, unleſs 
the froſt or ſome accident prevent 
it. Squirrels and other animals 
drive people to early harveſting ; but 
there is commonly more loſt than 
ſaved by it. When corn ſtands 
tolerably ſafe from the attacks of 
tame and wild animals, harveſting 


early is an unpardonable errour. 
See Harveſt, £ 


his plant is ſo luxuriant in its 
rowth, that it impoveriſhes the 
Gil faſter than almoſt any other 
crop. Therefore it is not good 

Candy to 'plant it more than 
two years in ſucceſſion. It would 


be better ſtill to grow it but one 


year in the ſame place. 
Furopean writers ſay, the land 


crop 


_ mor —h( — — 
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erop is off, to 
from drawing t 
the ground. 


ever a good method to plough all 


8 tillage, as ſoon as the crop | ing 
3S . | 
INOCULATING, or BUD- 


DING, inſerting a bud ſo that it 
will live and grow, in the ſide of 
the trunk, or limb of a tree. It an- 
ſwers the ſame end as grafting. Mr. 
M.iller fays, This is commonl 


ctiſed upon all ſorts of ſtone fruit 


in particular, ſuch as peaches, nec- 


tarines, cherries, plumbs, &c. as 


alſo _ oranges and jaſmines, and 
is prefe 

The method of performing it is as 
follows: Vou muſt be provided 
with a ſharp penknife, having a flat 
haft (the uſe of which is to raiſe 
the bark of the ſtalk to admit the 
bud) and ſome ſound bas mat, 
which ſhould be ſoaked in water, 
to increaſe its ſtrength, and make 
it more pliable; then having taken 
off the cuttings of the trees you are 
to propagate, you ſhould chooſe a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock about five 
or ſix inches above the ſurface of 
the ground, if deſigned for dwarfs; 
but if for ſtandards, they ſhould be 
budded fix feet above ground; 
then with your knife make a hori- 
zontal cut croſs the rind of the 
ſtock, and from the middle of that 
cut make a flit downwards about 
two inches in length, ſo that it may 


de in the form ofa T; but you 


muſt be careful not to cut too deep, 
leſt you wound the ſtock. Then 
having cut off the leaf from the 
bud, leaving the foot ſtalk remain- 
ing, you ſhould make a croſs cut 
about half an inch below the eye, 
and with your knife ſlit off the bud, 
with part of the wood to it, in form 
al an eſcutcheon : This done, you 


ent the ſtalks 
Cate out of 
But the reaſon of 
this is not ſo evident as to carry - 
conviction, unleſs the ſtems are 
quite in a green ſtate, It is/how- 


rable to any ſort of grafting. 


INO 
muſt with your knife pull off thy 
part of the wood which was taken 


with the bud, obſerving whether 
the eye of the bud be left to it or 
not (for all thoſe buds which loſe 
their eyes in ſtripping ſhould be 
thrown away, being good for noth. 
) Then having gently raiſe 
the bark of the ſtock where the 
croſsincifion was made, with the flat 
haft of your penknife, cleave the 
bark from the wood, and thruſt the 
bud therein, obſerving to place it 
{mooth between the rind and the 
wood of the ſtock, cutting off any 
me of the rind belonging to the 

ud, which may be too long for 
the ſlit made in the ſtock : And ſo 
having exactly fitted the bud tothe 
ſtock, you mult tie them cloſely 
round with bas mat, beginning at 
the under part of the ſlit, and ſo 
proceed to the top, taking care that 


you do not bind round the eye of 


the bud, which ſhould be left 
«© When your buds — 
inoculated three weeks or a month, 
you will ſee which of them have 
taken; thoſe of them which appear 
ſhriveled and black being dead, 
but thoſe which remain freſh and 
plump you may depend are joined, 
At this time you ſhould looſen the 
bandage which, if not done in time, 
will pinch the ſtock, and greatly 
injure, if not deſtroy, the bud. 
« The March following” (per- 
s April in this country) “ you 
muſt cut off the ſtock about three 
inches above the bud, ſloping it 
that the wet may paſs off, and not 
enter the ſtock, To this part of 
the ſtock left above the bud, it is 
very proper to faſten the ſhoot 
which the bud makes in ſummer, 
to ſecure it from being blown out; 
but-this part of the ſtock muſt con- 
tinue on no longer than one year, 
after which it muſt be cut off clole 
above the bud, that the ſtock may 
be covered thereby. 


6 The 
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.« The time for inoculating is from 
the middle of june to the mid- 


dle of 
forwardn 
the particular ſorts of trees to be 
inoculated, which may be eaſily 
known by trying the buds, whether 
will come off well from the 
wood. But the moſt general rule 
is, when you obſerve the buds form- 
ed at the extremity of the ſame 
ear's ſhoots, which is a ſign of 
their having: finiſhed their ſpring 
growth.” Gardener's Dictionary. 
INSECT, a numerous claſs of 
animals. They have the name in- 
ſect from their appearing to be al- 
moſt cut off in the middle, or in 
ſome part of their bodies. But the 
name is alſo applied to worms, &c. 
which have not this mark of diſ- 
tinction. 


A general diviſion of inſects is 


into winged and naked ones. 
Both ſorts are generated from 
eggs. They are either hatched in 
the form of their parents, or into 
maggots or worms, which after ſev- 
eral tranſmutations, come to be in 
the form of their parents. 


I do not undertake ſo great a taſk 


as to diſcourſe of all ſorts of in- 
{ets ; but only of thoſe which are 
found to be noxious to the plants 


that are cultivated in this country. 


As I have already ſaid ſomething 
concerning caterpillars, and treated 
more largely on that formidable in- 
{e&t the canker-worm ; I ſhall here 
begin with one that is almoſt equal - 
ly terrible in its effects, the ſpecies 
of gryllus, or locuſt, called the 
Graſshopper, which is as difficult to 
guard againſt as the canker-worm, 
if not more ſo. More or fewer of 
theſe, well known inſe&s appear 
yearly on our grounds, more eſpec- 
ally in dry ſummers; and in a ſe- 
vere drought, they uſually appear in 
endleſs ſwarms, hurting the moſt, 
and deſtroying many of the fruits 


Auguſt, according to the 
4 of the ſeaſon, and 
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of the earth, by eating off the more 


ſtems of their ſap. They have this 
year, 1789, in ſome places, eat off 


ſhrubs. | . ; Fx. 
An infuſiom gf worm wood, or a 


ſprinkled on vegetables, it is aſſert- 
| ed, will prevent their eating them. 

But this labour will be thought too 
' tedious, unleſs it be in gardens, or 
other very ſmall encloſures, | 
If our farms were always plen- 
tiſully ſtocked with fowls, and par- 
ticularly with turkies, theſe inſets 
would be thinned, as they are fond 
of them, and eat multitudes of them, 
eſpecially in the beginning of ſum- 
mer, before they can make much 
uſe of their wings. But this can 
be only a partial remedy. 


eggs in the ſurface of the ſoil, it is 
thought that the greateſt production 
af them is in mowing grounds, and 
in open fields that are not much 
trodden by cattle. They are ſel- 
dom ſeen to tarry in foreſts, or in 
very moiſt or ſhady places; though 
they traverſe fuch places in queſt 
of their food, The only way then, 
it ſeems, to guard againſt them 
molt effectually, would be, to pal- 


in tillage.” For the eggs will be 
| cruſhed by the feet of cattle. 
would perhaps be making too great 
a acrifice Apes for one —— 
farmers in a town to do it, would 
have but little effect, unleſs where 
they are ſurrounded with large for- 
eſts; becauſe the inſects, when they 
come to be furniſhed with ſtrong 
wings, at which time they devour 


faſteſt, paſs from field to field with 


the rapidity of horſes. ; | 
However, as they abide and eat 


| chiefly where the ſoil is naturally 
| dry, 


tender parts, and depriving the 
the bark of the limbs of trees and 


decoftion of almoſt any bitter plant, 


ture the whole of our high lands 
_ cloſely, excepting the parts that are 


But for a whole country to do this, 


As the graſshoppers depoſit their 


| 
| 
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dry, a proper expedient may be, to 
cultivate hay crops only on low and 
moiſt lands, which is practicable, as 


theſe lands might be far more pro- 


duRive than they are. Or, if on 
high land, it ſhould be ſome early 
crop, ſuch as clover, which may be 
mowed before this inſett has attain- 
ed to its full growth. PR) 
The black worm, an inſe& ſo call- 
ed, is an aſh coloured worm, with 
a ſtripe almoſt black upon its back. 
At its full growth, it is about the 
bigneſs of a gooſe quill, and an 
inch and a quarter in length. The 
greateſt miſchief that they com- 
monly do, is to young cabbages, 
cauliflowers, &c. They never 
choole to appear on the ſurface in 
the day time ; but keep them- 
ſelves buried about an inch or.two 
beneath it. In the night they come 
up, eat off the ſtems of the young 
lants, and again bury themſelves 
In the ſoil, often attempting to draw 
in the plants after them, 
They ſometimes deſtroy other 
vegetables. I have known them 


to cut off great part of a field of 


Indian- corn, before the firſt hoe- 
ing: But this is not a common caſe. 
They begin to devour in May, 
and ceaſe in une. 

I once prevented their depreda- 
tions in my garden, by manuring 
the ſoil with ſea mud, newly taken 
from the flats, The plants gen- 
erally eſcaped, though every one 
was cut off in a ſpot of ground that 
lies contiguous. From the ſucceſs 
of this experiment I conclude, that 
ſalt is very offenſive, or pernicious 
to them. Lime and aſhes in ſome 


meaſure prevent their doing mil- | 


chief; but ſea water, ſalt, or brine, 
would be more effeQual' antidotes. 
Los- worms, or fſpindle-worms, a 


white worm reſembling a grub, 


found in the hoſe, or ſocket of a 
plant of maize, which eats off the 


fem of the plant, and renders it un- | 


' fruitful. When its excrements ap, 
pear on the leaves, it may be known 
that a worm 1s in the ſocket. T hey 
ace moſt commonly found in placeg 

that are rich and dungy, particy. 
larly in corn that grows near to 
barns ; but they will ſometimes pre. 
vail through whole fields. Sprink. 
ling the corn, when they begin to 
eat, with a weak lie of wood aſhes 
will effectually deſtroy them. So, 
I ſuppoſe, would almoſt any bitter 
infuſion ; but of this I have made 
no trial. 0 - 

\ The ftrt „or yellow fly, is 
a . — —— inſect, Cw 
ward wings of which are ſtri 
with yellow and black. They eat 
and deſtroy the young plants of cu- 
cumbers, melons, ſquaſnes and pum- 
pions. They begin to eat while 
the plants are in ſeed-leaf; and, un- 
leſs they are appoſed, will totally 
deſtroy them. E = 

' Theſe inſets may be conſidera. 


{| bly thinned, by killing them in a 


dewy morning, when they have not 
the free uſe of their wings, -and can- 
not well eſcape. | | 

I have ſometimes defended the 
plants in fome meaſure, by encir- 


_ cling them with rock- weed. But 
nothing that I have tried has prov- 


ed ſo effeftual, as aifting, or {prink- 
ling powdered + ſoot upon the 
plants, when the morning dew re- 
mains on them. This forms a 


bitter covering for the plants, which 


the bugs cannot endure the taſte of, 


Perhaps watering the plants with 


ſome bitter infuhon might equally 
preſerve them, if it were-often re- 
eated. I prefer ſoot, as I know 
y experience that once ſprinkling 
with it will anſwer the end, unlels 
it happen to be waſhed off by rain, 
When this happens, the ſooting 

ſhould be repeated. yore 
Tue turnip-fly, a well known 
winged inſe&, which eats the-ſeed- 
leaves of turnips, before the bl 
| | | Tough 
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zn leaf appears. Their ravages 
— general, and of ſuch conſe- 
uence, that the ingenious, have at- 
tended to the matter, and explored 


many methods, both preventive and 


remedial, to oppole them. 
One of the preventive methods 


is, making the ground ſo rich. that 


the plants will grow rapidly, and 


continue but for a ſhort time in the 
ſced-leaf ; for after the evolution 
of rough leaves, the 2 are al- 
moſt, or quite out of danger of this 
inſect. | | 

It is alſo recommended, to paſs a 
roller over the ground, as ſoon as 
the ſeed is ſown. This not only 
prevents the too ſudden eſcape of 
the moiſture in the ſurface, and 
cauſes the plants to riſe ſooner and 
more e ; but fills up or 
cloſes ten thouſand little interſtices 
in the ſurface, which ſerve the in- 
ſects as places of retreat. The con- 
ſequence is, either that they are de- 
ſtroyed by rains, driven away by 
ſtorms, or ſtiffened with the dews 
of the coldeſt nights. X 

Mr, Tull thought it beſt that the 
ſeed ſhould be buried at different 
* in the ſoil; and ſays, as they 
will come up at different times, ei- 
ther the firſt or thg laſt will proba- 
bly eſcape the fly. He accordingly 
conſtructed his turnip drill in ſuch 
a manner as to bury the ſeed at 
different depths. 

The ſame thing in effect may be 
done in the broad caſt way of ſow- 
ing, The ground may be harrow- 
ed with a common harrow with 
iron teeth; then half the ſeed ſowed, 


FIR 


and the ground ſmoothed with a 
buſh-harrow and rolled; then the | 


other half ſowed, and buſhed in, or 
raked. After which. the roller 


ſhould be again paſſed over the 
lurface, gt | 
After the turnips are up, if the 
flies appear in plenty, it is adviſable 
to pals a ſmooth roller over them. 
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If the roller be drawn carefully by 
hand, or even by a horſe, turning 
the roller about on the head- lands 
only, the operation may be per- 
formed without hurting the tur- 
nips; and the flies will moſtly be 
cruſhed by the roller. This ope- 
ration ſhould be performed in a 
dewy morning. 5 


Or, inſtead of this, I am confi- 


* 


dent that the ſifting of ſoot over the 


turnip ground in a dewy morning 
will be effectual; at the ſame time 
that it will anſwer as a ſlight top 
dreſſing. 355 
Some writers aſſert that only 
drawing a green buſh of elder over, 
the young plants will fave the 
from the fly. I think it may have 
ſome tendency towards it; but 1 
have never made the experiment. 
An infuſion of elder, applied by. 
ſprinkling, would probably have a, 
greater effect. 
Ine red worm, is another enemy, 
to the farmer. This inſe& is ſlen- 
der, and uſually about an inch long, 
with a hard coat, and a ee 
head. It eats off Wheat, barley and 
oats above the crown of the roots. 


| ae forates, or bores quite through 
b 


bous roots, turnips, potatces, 
&c. My turnips for ſeveral years, 
which were ſown in the ſpring, 
have been thus almoſt Es. 
though on a ſoil that ſuited them. 
When a turnip is once wounded by 
them, it grows no bigger, unleſs it 
be in ill ſhapes, and hard excreſ- 
cences, and becomes totally N 
for the table. —As to potatoes, 
have ſeldom known them do much 
hurt, unleſs when they were plant - 
ed in a foil that did not ſuit them, 
particularly in a clay, It is eaſier 
to ſay what will not ſtop [thoſe 
borers, than what will do it. I 
have manured with ſea- mud ;—ap- 
plied dry ſalt to the ſoil after the 
plants were up ;—mingled dry falt 


| with the ſeed when it was ſowed — 


Riceped 
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Nee the ſeeds in brine before 
ſowing, and coated them with ſul- 
Phur ; but all in vain, | 
I ſuppoſe the burning of a ſtub- 
ble as it ſtands would deſtroy all 
the worms that happened to be very 
near to the ſurface. A certain 
Engliſh writer thinks that a per- 
feft ſummer-fallow would deſtroy 
them, partly by expoſin 
them ke bent of gt Nin at each 
loughing, and partly by deprivin 
© God: Ny | eres 
1 ſhould think ploughing late in 
autumn might deſtroy many of 
them, by expoſing them to the moſt 
violent action of the froſt. Or in 
2 garden, throwing up the ſoil in 
ridges with the ſpade would have a 
good effect. Liming plentifully, if 
it could be afforded, I ſhould rely 
upon as a moſt effectual antidote to 
this, and ſeveral other kinds of in- 
ſets, The Complete Farmer, men- 
tions lime and ſoot as good anti- 
dvtes to this inſet, 


The garden-flea is a minute fly | 
that eats cabbages, and other plants 


of the braffica kind, while they are 
in ſeed- leaf. | 

I once applied ſome clefts of the 
ſtems of green elder to ſome drills of 
oung cabbages which this fly had 

gun to eat, and could not find 
that they cat any afterwards, But 
as I made this trial but once, I dare 
not poſitively aſſert its efficacy, —I 
would heartily recommend the trial 
of bitter ſteeps to gardeners who are 
troubled with this inſect. 

Lice, an inſect in the ſhape of 
mites, but larger, and of the colour 
of the plants; which eat and deſtroy 
cabbages, french turnips, muſtard, 
&c. They adhere ſo ſtrongly to 
the plants that rains and ſtorms will 
ſcarcely beat many of them off; 
and their bodies are ſo unctuous 
that water will not ſoon wet them. 
Salt manures do not prevent their 
appearance. I have often ſprinkled 


ſome of 


} 
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them with a ſtrong infuſion of FN 
| bacco, which does but partly con- 


quer them. The ſmoke of tobacco 
I have tried with no greater ſuc. 
ceſs; and urine I have found to 


have little effect on them. But 
branches of elder laid on the plantz 


ſeemed to have a great effect this 
ſummer, 1787. . 

I have never been able to find 
any better remedy before, than to 
takeaway thoſe parts of plants which 
are almoſt covered with them, and 
wipe off thoſe which are ſcattering, 
But when they have taken poſlel. 
ſion of the centre of a plant, it is 
difficult, if poſſible, to preſerve it 
by wiping, as the young leaves are 
too tender, and too much crumpled, 
to admit of being cleared of the in- 
ſects by this method. The whole 
plant in this caſe ſhould be removed 
out of the way. Ps 

Maggots. I have often found a 
white maggot, of the ſhape and ſize 
of thoſe in cheeſe, preying upon the 
roots of young cabbages, turnips, 
and raddiſhes, My raddiſhes, ſown 
early ſeldom eſcape ; thoſe that are 
ſown in yo” moſtly proſper. 

A — on in my neighbourhood, 
who has often been defeated by 
theſe inſects, in his attempts to raiſe 
cabbages, declares, that laſt ſpring, 
as uſual, the maggots attacked his 
cabbages before he tranſplanted 
them; and that, having a ſcarcity of 

lants, he tranſplanted, on the ſame 
Foot where they uſed to fail, ſome 
which had maggots in their roots 


among ſound plants: That as ſoon 


as he had done tranſplanting, he 
watered them plentifully with ſea- 
water; That the watering was not 
repeated; but the maggots did no 
damage at all; and that his crop 


| was very large and good. —Somo 
that were left without watering 
were deſtroyed as before. 3 
1 have ſince tried this experi- 
ment with a good effect. "= 
ew 
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of the cabbages were touched 
— E I find there 
is danger in applying the water 
plentifully, unleſs it be in a wet ſea- 
ſon. The plants are in danger 
when the ground is 4 of imbib · 
ing too much of the ſalt. In this 
cale their growth is greatly ob- 
ſtructed. ; 
Though I have conceived that it 
would kill all ſorts of plants, to 
ur ſea-water upon them, the cab- 
bage having an oily ſurface to 
which water does not eaſily adhere, 
is perhaps an exception. The 
farmers who are remote from the 
ſea cannot apply ſea- Water to their 
cabbages, without too much ex- 
ſe of carriage. But they can 
afford to water their plants with a 
brine of equal ſaltneſs. I wiſh 
them to make the experiment, not 
only on cabbages, but on raddiſhes, 
&, It is ſafeſt to apply ſalt water 
in a wet ſeaſon, or juſt after a rain. 
The Heſſian fly, ſo called, is an in- 
{& that is pernicious to wheat, 
while it is growing. It made its 
appearance in the time of the late 
war, in the vicinity of New-York, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been im- 
rted with the German troops. 
rom thence it has ſpread into 
Connecticut and New- Jerſey, lay- 
ing waſte whole fields in its courſe. 
A more formidable inſect has ſcarce- 
ly ever appeared in the country. 
But againſt- this enemy it ſeems 
an eaſy antidote has been already 
diſcovered, A letter, figned D. 
Wadfworth, which has lately been 
publiſhed in the newſpapers, com- 
municates a method of preventing 
its depredations, which the writer 
lays he has ſeen uſed with effect. 
It is only ſteeping the ſeed before 
lowing for twelve hours in a ſtrong 
infuſion of the leaves of elder. 
The timber-worms ſhould alſo be 
mentioned, Theſe are of two kinds. 


The ſmaller kind eats only the ſap- 
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py parts of the wood, turning it to 


what is vulgarly called powder-poſts 
To onion. fe duc ie 2. 
ſe& nothing more is neceſſary than 
to fell the timber in December or 
January, in which months it is ſure 
to be freeſt from ſap. When it is 
neceſſary to fell trees that are full of 
ſap, ſomething ſhould be done to di- 
veſt it of the ſap, or alter the qual - 
ity of this juice. Soaking it, even 
in freſh water, will be of ſome ſer⸗ 
vice, But in ſalt water, ſoaking 
will be quite effeftual, . 
The large boring worm is far 
more miſchievous ; and no ſeaſon. 
of felling ſecures timber wholly 
from this inſet; They make the 
greateſt havock in pine. They are 
hatched in the cavities of the bark, 
and being ſmall when they enter 
the wood, they grow larger as they 
prove, till their boring may be 
eard, like the cutting of an augur, 
to a conſiderable diſtance, They 
proceed to eat the wood in every 
direQion, till they become as large 
as one's finger, or till the juice of 
the wood being altered is unfit to 
nouriſh them any longer. | 
Steeping the wood ſeaſonably in 
ſalt water deſtroys the worms, If 
the trees be ſcorched in a light flame, 


- before they have entered too far, 


the effect will be the ſame. | 
To prevent and cure worms in 
timber, Mr. Evelyn recommends 
the following, as much approved. 
« Put common ſulphur into a cu- 
curbit, with as much aquafortis as 
will cover it three fingers deep; 
diſtil it to a dryneſs, which is por 
formed by two or three rettifica- 
tions, Lay the ſulphur that re- 
mains at bottom on a marble, or 
ut it ina glaſs, and it will diffolve 
into an oil; with this oil anoint 
the timber which is infected with 
worms.” | 
Beſides the deſtructive infeQs 


which appear more or leſs every 


year, 
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year, there appear ſometimes for- 


midable droves, or armies of 
worms, which ſuffer ſcarcely any 
green thing to eſcape them. They 
overran many parts of the county 
of Cumberland, in the year 1550, 
rather before the middle of July, to 
the extreme conſternation, as well 
as the great injury of the inhabit- 
ants, They ſtripped the corn and 
ow of the leaves, leaving only the 

are ſtems, and thoſe deprived of 
their ſap. They were extremely 
voracious ; and appearing to be in 
the utmoſt haſte, they all moved 
in the ſame direction. They ſuf- 
fered nothing that they could climb 
upon to ſtop their courſe. They 
crawled over houſes, and all other 
buildings, unleſs when they found a 
. oor, window, or chink in their 
courſe, where they could enter. 
Whether they paſſed in this man- 
ner over the plants they deſtroyed 
I did not take notice. 


Between twenty and thirty years {| 


ago the ſame dreadful inſect appear- 

ed in the county of Eſſex ; and be- 

tween 1770 and 1780, in ſome 

places in the territory of Vermont. 

The only ways of oppoſing their 

ravages that have been uſed, are, 

either to mow a field of graſs, 

whether it were fully grown, and 
fit to cut, or not; or, to fence a+ 

gainſt them with narrow trenches, 

made perpendicular, or rather hang- 

ing over, on the ſide next to the 

field. Many fields of corn have 

been thus ſaved; and buſhels of the 

Worms being unable to climb ſuch 

crumbling walls died in the 
trenches. 

If their hiſtory were attended to, 

perhaps it would be found they 

ave ſtated periods. 

It is not ſufficient for the farmer 
to defend his vegetables againſt in- 
ſets. There are inſects alſo that 
annoy and hurt his animals, | 

* Lice are often found on colts, and 


— 
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on neat cattle, eſpecially on years 
lings in the ſpring. When theſs 
animals become poor, they moſt 
commonly grow louſy, which 
makes them {till poorer. Poſſibly 
it may be owing to an obſttuRion 
of od" winamp For there are 
donbtleſs many oily particles in the 
effluvium of healthy cattle, and oll 
is an antidote to this inſect. Oiling 
their {kins will clear them of lice: 
ſo will a ſtrong infuſion of tobaceo. 
But when they are cured; better 
feeding is the beſt preſervative from 
the return of the inſects. 

The tick, or tike, is the ſheep-louſe, 
When theſe inſects become tiume. 
rous, they are very hurtful to the 
ſheep. In England, 'the farmer 
ſmears -his ſheep, after ſhearing, 
with a mixture of butter and tar, 
This fottifies them againſt being in- 
jured either by the weather, or by 
mſe&s, But at any time, oil, ot 
tobacco, will deſtroy the ticks. 
INTERVAL, the ſpace between 
two places, or things, The wordi 


| uſed in huſbandry to denote the 


ſpace between rows of corn, or 
other vegetables ; eſpecially in the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, | 
By interval alſo, and more ufual. 
ly in this country, is underſtood 
land on the border of a river. In- 
terval-land is commonly ſo high 
and dry as to be fit for tillage ; and 


yet always fo low as tobe frequent. 


ly overflowed by the ſwelling of 
rivers, eſpecially in the ſpring. On 
ſome of theſe lands the water often 
continues ſo late in the ſpring that 
they cannot be ſeeded till June, 
But the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil ſeems 
to more than make up for this 
delay. For when the waters ſub- 
ſide, they leave a fat ſlime upon the 

ſoil, moſt friendly to vegetation. 
The ſoil on theſe intervals is moſt 
commonly ſand, with a large mix- 
ture of the fineſt vegetable mould; 
and much of it is made from * 
| 0 
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© time, by the ſhifting of the chan- 
nels of rivers. „ 

This ſort of land has generally 
been prized highly in this country. 
But in ſome places it has become 
Jeſs fruitful of late than formerly. 
The reaſon of this alteration moſt 

robably is, that the floods are not ſo 
great as, or that they ſubſide quick- 
er than formerly, owing to the more 
cultivated ſtate of the country, and 
2 quicker evaporation of the waters. 


K. 


KAIL, an excellent potherb, 
early, and of quick growth, which 
ought to be cultivated in this coun- 
try. | 
KALENDAR, an account of 

time, That great naturaliſt, Dr. 
Linnæus, did not approve of farm- 
ers' confining themſelves to certain 
ſet days, or weeks, for committing 
their ſeeds to the earth. The ſea- 
ſons are much forwarder in ſome | 
years than in others. Therefore he 
who thus governs himſelf, will al- 
ſuredly ſow his annual ſeeds ſome- 
mow too early, and ſometimes too 
ate, 

That a better practice might be 
introduced, he recommended it to 
his countrymen to take notice at 
what times the trees unfold their 
leaves. Nature is ſo uniform in 
her operations, that the forwardneſs 
of trees is an unfailing indication of 
the forwardnels of the ſpring. And 
the genial warmth which cauſes 
trees and ſhrubs to put forth their 
leaves; will be ſufficient to cauſe 
ſeeds to vegetate. 

In order to reduce to practice ſo 
ingenious a hint, an account ſhould 
be made out of the firſt leafing, and 
I may add, the bloſſoming of a variety 
of trees and ſhrubs. I ſuppoſe trees 
and ſhrubs to be moſt ſuitable for 
this purpoſe, as they are more deep- 


teams 
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ly rooted, and therefore more ſteady 
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and uniform in their appearanees, 
than any plants which are perenni- 


al only in their roots, They are eſ- 


pecially much more ſo than an- 
nuals. | 

It is certain that ſuch an account 
taken in one place will not anſwer 
alike for every part of the country; 
becauſe the vegetation in every part 
is nat equally forward. Therefore 
I would earneſtly recommend, that 
in each degree of latitude, through- 
out New-England at leaſt, ſome at- 


| tentive naturaliſt would make a lift 


of a conſiderable number of trees 
and ſhrubs, which are common, 


| and near at hand ; carefully watch 


their appearances, and minute the 
times of the firſt opening of their 
leaves, and alſo of their bloſſoming, 
By comparing the accounts, the 
abſurdity will immediately appear, 


of ſowing the ſame kind of ſeeds at 


the ſame time of the month or year, 
in the 42d, 43d, 44th, and 45th de- 
grees of latitude. This is a matter 
that farmers ought to attend to; 
that fo thoſe who remove from one 
degree of latitude to another, may 
not be confounded concerning the 
true times of ſowing, on ſuppoſi- 


tion that they have been once in 


the right practice. The right in 
one place will be wrong in another. 

hen theſe accounts are obtain- 
ed, let trials be made, by ſowing a 
certain kind of ſeed before, at, and 
after the foliation, or the flowering 


of ſome particular plant, and the 


produce compared, Let accurate 


experiments of this kind be yearly _ 


repeated, with all the moſt uſeful 


| ſpring plants; by this, in a few 


years, complete kalendars may be 
obtained for every degree of lat- 
tude in this country. 

uence will be, that the farmer will 
be able infallibly to read the true 
times of ſowing, by caſting his eye 
upon the trees and ſhrubs that are 


about him. We have already fuch 
[ENT 2 
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' rule as this, with reſpe& to In- 


: Gooſeberry, April 16 


. 


called laurel, or la 


* 


dian- corn; but it perhaps ought to 
undergo a further examination. 


But ſuch rules, after all that can 


be done, muſt not govern us inva- 
riably. The right times of ſeeding 
admit of ſome latitude, on account 
of the degree of dryneſs of the ſoil, 
and of its expoſure to the ſolar 
warmth, 


That I may ſet an example of 


what I have been recommending, 
and begin the needful work, here 
follows an account of the leafing 
and blofiBming of trees and ſhrubs 


in that part of New-England which 
lies in the 44th degree of latitude. 


Leafing. Bloſſoming. 

| May 12 

Engliſh Willow 28 | 

Wild red Cherry 29 = =- 19 
90 

Currant May 1 - 9 

Alder . 

Apple Tree - 6  -.,- 25 

Thorn Buß 

White Birch ; 


| White Maple 9 


10 
Plum Trees 12 
Hale 14 
Elm 13 


Summer Pear 17 431 
Wheat Plum - - 19 
Common red Cherryig 20 
Damaſcene Plam - 22 


Grey Oak - 20 
White Oak 23 
KALI, glaſs-wort, or rock- 


weed, a plant which grows up- 


on rocks near the ſhore. B 


burning of this weed a hard fixed 


{alt is obtained, which is a princi- 
pal ingredient in the compoſition 


of plals. 


KALONIA, a ſhrub commonly 
c poiſon. It 
is an evergreen, with narrow leaves 
of a dirty green colour. The flow- 
ers are red, growing round the up- 


per part of the ſtem. It grows 


| 


ſhould be remembered that no death 


Kab 
plentifully in low flat land, which 
has never been ploughed. It indi. 
cates a cold foil, ' 

But I mention it in a work of 
this kind, on account of its poiſon. 
ous quality. Sheep and goats, ef. 
pecially young lambs and Kidz, 
will eat it when: compelled by hun. 
ger, by which they ſicken and die. 
The way to cure them of this ſick. 
neſs, 1s drenching them repeatedly 
with milk, mixed with oil, or 
freſh butter. Or, a tea of rue, giy. 
en in ſeaſon, may have the ſame 
good effect. | | 

KID, the young of a - goat, 
See Goat. | 

KILLING of beafts, As ſeveral 
of the tame kinds of animals are 
uſed as the food of man, it is requi- 
ſite to deprive them of their lives 
by violence. This may well be 
accounted a diſagreeable operation, 
as it is apt to hurt the feelings of 
tender-hearted people, who have 


| not accuſtomed themſelves to it, 


Mercy, which ought to be ex- 


| tended to beaſts, and even to the 


meaneſt animals, pleads that their 
lives ſhould be taken in a way 
which is leaſt painful. The ſpeed- 
ieſt method is therefore in general 
to be preferred. The uſual method 
of ſtunning neat cattle by a blow on 
the head 1s laudable, as they have 
probably no ſenſe of pain after it, 

hruſting the pointed knife into 


the heart of a hog, if it can be done 


without erring, is nearly the ſame, 
as he expires in a few ſeconds, 
But who can approve of the barba- 
rous practice, of hanging up calves 
alive by the heels ? Or of carrying 
them to the butcher on horles ina 


poſture ſtill more uneaſy ? Decapi- 


tation with a ſingle ſtroke is a good 
method of killing ſheep, lambs, and 
calves. Some will object that it is 
not cleanly ; but greater cleanlinels 
will not atone for cruelty. It 


can 
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can be more inſtantaneous than be- 
heading; therefore none leſs pain- 
ful. | 
"For our own advantage, care 
ſhould be taken that the blood be 
entirely diſcharged ; and beheading 


is favourable to this deſign. Blood | 


is not wholeſome food ;—one rea- 
ſon perhaps why it was anciently 
forbidden by divine authority ; and 


the lawfulneſs of eating it ſeems diſ- | 


utable among chriſtians. 

The time of killing beef is to be 
regulated by the market, and the 
advantage and convenience of the 
farmer. And the ſame things muſt 
fix the time, if he ſells them to the 
butchers. Beef that is only graſs- 
fed muſt be killed as early as the 
beginning of November ; becaule 
after this time, graſs will not in- 
creale the . of cattle. This 
may be afforded at the loweſt price 
21 pence per Ib, without loſs. 
Cattle that are fatted till December 
mult have, beſides graſs or hay, 
corn or Juicy vegetables, or both, 
to increale their fatneſs. The price 
of beef therefore ought to be high- 
er, by about two farthings. If not 
killed till January, the price ſhould 
continue riſing, at leaſt in the ſame 
proportion, till the time of fatting 
by grazing returns. | 

KILN, a fabrick for admitting 


heat, to dry or burn things. Malt 


is dried on a kiln, Another ſort 


of kilns is uſed for the burning of | 


lime-ſtone, A lime-kiln ſhould be 
conſtrued of a ſort of ſtones which 
will endure the fire, But if ſuch 
cannot be eaſily obtained, hard 


burnt bricks will anſwer, and laſt- 


a good while, The ſhape of a 
lime-kiln ſhould be like that of a 
pitcher, wideſt in the middle, and 


gradually narrower to the top and | 


bottom. The fire will be the more 
confined, and act the more power- 
fully. In countries where lime- 


kone is plenty, each conſiderable 


| 
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farmer is furniſhed with a lime» 
kiln, in which he makes lime to 
manure his ſoil. This practice 
might doubtleſs be imitated with 
advantage, in a few places in this 
country. | 

KINE. See the article Cow. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a gar- 
den to produce vegetables for the 
kitchen. Mr. Miller ſays, „ A 
kitchen- garden is almoſt as neceſſa- 
ry to a country ſeat, as a kitchen to 
the houſe: For without one there 
is no way of being ſupplied with a 
great part of neceſſary food. Who- 
ever propoſes to reſide in the coun- 
try, ſhould be careful to make 
choice previouſly of a proper ſpot 


of ground for this purpoſe ; becauſe 
fruit-trees and aſparagus require 
| three years to grow, before any 


produce can be expected from 
them,” The ſame writer recom- 
mends, that this garden be near to 
the houſe, that fo it may be the bets» 
ter attended to ;—that the ſoil be 
two feet deep, on account of raiſ- 


ing parſnips, and other long rooted 
eſculent plants ;—that it ſhould 


have a good expolure to the ſun ; 
that no plants that require much 
depth of foil ſhould be cultivated in 
the borders that are planted with 
trees, leſt the roots of the trees be 
diſturbed, or injured : that if the 
ſoil be too much inclined to wet» 
neſs, it ſhould be laid drier by hol- 
low drains. But he prefers a ſpot 
that is not naturally low and wet, 
as the fruits and herbs raiſed on dry 
ground are wholeſomer, and better 

taſted. | 
Theſe directions are excellent. 
But I cannot approve of the quan- 
tity of land he propoſes to be laid 
out for a garden. Four or hve a- 
cres I ſhould think three or four 
times too much for almoſt any per- 
ſor in this country. Half an acre 
will be ſufficient for almoſt any 
family, unleſs we except thole wha 
have 


4 
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have independent fortunes, A 
ſmall one well tended, will be more 
profitable than a large one poorly 
r On OE, 
' Dwarf trees are moſt ſuitable for 
the borders of ſmall gardens; or it 
may be ſtill better that trees ſhould 
be in a garden by themſelves. ' Too 
many of the falling leaves of trees 
are diſagreeable in a garden, and 


their ſhade, while green, is no ad- 


vantage to vegetation. - But every 
one has a right to conſult his own 


Fancy in ſuch matters. 


The breadth of the walks, that 
they may not offend the eye, ſhould 
be proportionable to the largeneſs 
of the garden : The broadeſt ſhould 
be lengthwiſe through the centre, 
and narrower ones round by the 


dutſide borders. A walk ſhould 


be a little rounding, higheſt in the 
middle, for the ſake of dryneſs. 


. See the articles Garden, and Gar- 


dening. s "of 25 * 4 . wars „ 
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LAMBS, the young of ſheep. 
The firſt care of them is to ſee 


Whether they can come at the teat; 
and if not, to clip away the wook of 


the ewes which hinders them, as al- 


ſo all tags of wool on the udders of 
the ewes, which the lambs are lia- 
ble to take hold of inſtead of the 
rg k ĩðͤ TTOT 


If a ewe W to let her lamb | 


ſuck, ſhe' and her lamb ſhould be 
Mut up together in a cloſe place, 
till ſhe grow fond of him. For 


this purpoſe; ſome ſay that ſurpriſ- 


Ing a ſheep with a dog will be'ef- 
Feftual. * VVT 

Care ſhould be taken to feed the 
ewes plentifully after yeaning, and 
with ſome juicy kind of food, that 


ſo the lambs may not fail of having 


plenty of milk. The rams may be 
gelded at any time from one to three 
weeks old, if they appear to be well 
and ſtrong. +. + 


LAR 
They ſhould not be weaneq ti 
they are ſix weeks, or two months 
old. At this age they ſhould be 
taken from the ewes, and have the 


beſt of paſture during the firſt forts 


night; by which time they will be 
ſo naturalized to living wholly up. 
on graſs, that they may be turned 
into a poorer paſture. 


The worſt wooled lambs, and 
bad coloured ones, and thoſe that 
are very {mall ſhould be deſtined 
to the knife, and not. weaned, 80 
great is the need of increaſing the 
manufacture of woollen in this 
country, that I muſt earneſtly rec: 
ommend it to the farmers, not to 
kill, or fell for killing, any lamb, 


till it is near half a year old, or till 


the wool be come to ' ſuch fulneſs 
of growth, as to be valuable for 
ſpinning. To kill them earlier is 
ſo waſteful a practice as to be inex: 
cuſable. . 8 
Thoſe ewe lambs which are kept 
for ſtock, ſhould not come at the 
rams: For if they have lambs at a 
year old, it ſtints them in their 
growth; and they have lo little 
milk, that their lambs commonly 
die for want of nouriſhment. Or 
if they chance to live, they will be 
apt to be always fmall. This prac- 
tice is one reaſon why our breed of 
ſheep iri this country is fo poor. 
LAND, a general name applied 
to the ſurface of the eartn. 
- LARCH, a genus of trees 
whole leaves are long and narrow, 
produced out of little tubercles n 
the form of a painter's pencil. ne 
cones are produced at remote di. 
tances from the male flowers, on 
the ſame tree: The male flowers 
are very like ſmall cones at their 
firſt appearance, but afterwards 
ſtretch out in length. In autumn 
they caſt their leaves. From the 
wounded bark of this tree exuces 
the pureſt Venice turpentine,” Com- 
plete Farmer. Te . * * eb n 


* 


LAY 


A ſort of trees which grow nat- 


yrally, and in great plenty in the 


northern parts of New- England, 


called jumper, I take ro be the true 
larch, as it anſwers to the above 


. Miller. They thrive beſt 


deſcription, as well as to that given 
by Mt 


ia poor, wet and cold foils, and 
ſhould by all means be cultivated. 
This is eaſily dong by ſowing the 
ſeeds which are found in their 
cones: The trees are an excellent 
timber for ſome ules, They are 
commonly uſed as poſts for fences, 
and are more durable than almoſt 
any other timber, when ſo uſed. 
LAYERS, tender twigs buried 
in earth, which having {truck root, 
are afterwards cut oft, and become 
diſtinct plants, . 
Potatoes, and many other her- 
baceous plants, may be in this man- 
ner propagated. But there is little 
advantage to be gained by doing it. 
As to thole trees and ſhrubs 
which yield no ſeed in this climate, 
neither can be propagated by cut- 


tings, there may be often occaſion 


for laying them. The manner of 
doing it is as follows: Take ſhoots 
of. the laſt year's growth, bend 
them to the earth, and bury them 
in good mellow ſoil half a foot un- 
der the ſurface, and faſten them 
with hooks to prevent their riſing, 
bending the tops ſo as to bring it 
above the ſurface. A flit upwards 
in the twig ſhould be made in the 
part that lies deepeſt in the ſoil, or 
a wire drawn faſt round it, to pre- 
vent the ſap mounting too faſt ; and 
moſs ſhould be laid on the ſur face 


to prevent the ſudden drying of the 


mould. Afterwards they ſhould 
be watered as there may be occa- 
lon. If they form roots, they may 
be cut off, and tranſplanted the 
next ſpring into the nurſery. 

Ide time for laying ever-greens, 
is July or Augult ; for laying de- 
ciduous trees, October. ; 


"— 


| 
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_ LAY-LAND, or LEY-LAND, 
or LAYS, fallow ground, or that 
which lies untilled. 
LEAVES, the moſt extremg 
parts of the branches of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c.— Their office is to 
ſubtilize the nouriſhing ſap, ang 
convey it to the little buds, and to 
cover and defend the flowers an 


| fruits. 


Dr. Grew obſerves, that the 
fibres of leaves conſiſt of two gener- 
at kinds of veſſels, viz. for ſap, and 
for air; and are ramified out of 
greater into leſs, as veins and arte- 
ries are in animals, „„ 


* 
I. was 4 


+ If the ſurfaces of the leaves are 


altered, by 'reverling the branches 
of trees on which they grow, the 
plants are ſtopped in their growth, 
until the foot ſtalks are turned, and 


the leaves recover their former po- 


fition, If leaves are eaten, or cut 
off, the encloſed buds will not grow, 
and the plants will be weakened. 
The winter feeding of wheat, there- 
fore, is hurtful ; and it has been 
found ſo by experience. 
+ Another principal uſe of the 
leaves, is to throw off by tranſpira- 
tion what is unneceſſary to the 
growth of plants, anſwering to the 
diſcharge made by ſweat in animal 
bodies. As plants receive and 
tranſpire much more, in equal times, 
than large animals, ſo 1t appears 
how neceſſary the leaves are to 
reſerve the plants in perfect health: 
For it has been found by the moſt 


exact calculation, made from re- 


peated experiments, that a plant of 
the ſun- flower receives and per- 
ſpires in twenty four hours, ſeven- 
teen times more than a man.“ Com- 
plete Farmer. | 

Mr. Bonnet made many experi- 


ments, which proved that leaves 


imbibe the moiſture of the atmoſ- 
phere on their under ſurface ; ex- 
cepting ſuch as have the upper ſur- 


face covered with hairs, or down. 


The 


mw 14 


The leaves undoubtedly ſerve for 
inſpiration, as well as for tranſpi- 
ration; and plants draw through 
their leaves, ſome part of their nour- 
iſhment. 5 W 

Leaves alio ſerve for ornament, 
and to ſcreen vegetables and their 


Fruits from the too intenſe heat of 


the ſun in fummer. 

Leaves of trees are uſeful as a 
manure, excepting thoſe of the re- 
ſinous kinds. They ſhould be col- 


lected into farm-yards, trampled by 


the cattle, and mixed with their ex- 
crements, Some recommend leaves 
of oak for hot beds, inſtead of tan- 
ner's bark, as by fermenting more 
flowly, they afford a more regular 
and permanent heat. Dr. Hunter 


33 the advantage of them by 


s continued practice. 
LEES, the groſs ſediment in fer- 


mented liquors. Moſt kinds of 


hees contain much of the food of 
plants. But they ſhould not be ap- 
plied to the foil as a manure till 


Their acidity is deſtroyed, by mix- 


ing and fermenting them with large 


- 


0 of alkalious ſubſtances, 


uch as marle, lime, aſhes, foot, &c. 
Even the pomace at cyder mills, 
which has hitherto been conſidered 
as good for nothing, might be thus 
changed into a good manure. It 
is nearly the ſame ſubſtance as the 
lees of cyder, | 
' LICE, See Injefts. | 


LIME, a crumbly ſoft ſubſtance, 


made by burning ſtones, and the 
ſhells of ſhell-fiſh, and lacking 
them with water. | 

Lime has been proved, by the 
long experience of European farm- 
ers, to be one of the moſt efficacious 
manures. This may be thought 
ſtrange by thoſe who know it to 
be a mere alkali, containing neither 
oil nor ſalt, which are certainly the 
prineipal ingredients in the food of 
plants. | 


But by experiments made of late, 


LIM 

it has been clearly proved that 
plants are greatly nouriſhed by fx. 
ed air, of which it is known that 
lime contains a large quantity, It 
has been proved by the experi. 
ments of Mr. Lavoiſier, that one 
third part of calcarious earths, and 
particularly of lime-ſtone, conſiſts 
of fixed air. | 

But beſides affording to plants 
this nouriſhment, which is known 
to be in plants, lime acts as a ma. 
nure, by attracting and imbibing the 
oils and acids which are contained 
in the earth and atmoſphere, It 
not only collects theſe ingredients 
of vegetable food, but ſo alter; 
them as to fit them to enter the 
roots of plants. With the acids it 
forms a =" which, by mixing with 
the oils, becomes a ſaponaceous 
mucilage, which is the true pabu- 
lum for the nouriſhment of plants, 

Theſe changes cannot be made 
in the ingredients of which vegeta- 
ble food is compoſed, without a 
conſiderable degree of fermenta- 
tion. This fermentation breaks and 
mellows the ſoil, and ſo increaſes 
the paſture of plants, that the roots 
can more freely extend themſelves 
in queſt of their food. Accord- 
ingly it is found that liming ren- 
ders a ſoil very ſoft and open. 

And as lime, when it is lacked, 
is a very ſoft ſubſtance, I can ſee 
no reaſon to doubt of 1ts contain- 
ing a very conſiderable quantity of 
thoſe impalpably ſmall particles of 
earth which enter into plants, and 
become part of their ſubſtance, If 
fo, it muſt be allowed that lime is 
fit to anſwer every intention of ma- 
nure. It either has all the ingredi- 
ents of vegetable food, or egen. 
them, though not in the lame pro. 


portions as dung, which is allowed 
to be the moſt valuable of all ma- 
nures. 

Lime has been complained of, as 


impoveriſhing the ſoil ; and it Ka 
en 


TYP 
been often remarked, that though 
one dreſſing will produce ſeveral 
— time after, than before it has 
been limed ; and that a ſecond 
drefling with lime, will not have 
{ich an effect as the firſt, in in- 
creaſing the fertility of the foil. But 
the farmer ſhould conſider how far 
he has been recompenſed by extra- 
ordinary crops, for the exhauſting 
of his ſoil ; and that if lime will not, 
other manures will recruit it. So 
will allowing, reſt, or uſing it as a 
ſture. | 

It is granted that lime may have 
an ill effect when it is injudiciouſly 
applied, as in too great quantities, 
or to an improper ſoil. Three 
cart-loads, or 120 buſhels, are al- 
lowed to be a ſufficient dreſſing for 
an acre, But in Ireland, where they 
plough extremely deep, they lay on 
twice as much, This dreſſing en- 
riches cold, ſtiff and clayey ſoils for 
many years after; and in ſuch ſoils it 
may be ſafely repeated. If it force 
any ſoils too much, it can be only 
thoſe which are weak and ſandy. 

The beſt time for applying lime 
as a manure is, when land is newly 
broken up, or after lying a long 
time in graſs. This may be aſcrib- 
ed to the plenty of roots in the ſoil, 
which the lime ſoon diſſolves, and 
changes into food for plants. 

Mr. Evelyn adviſed to the mix- 
ing of lime with turf in alternate 
layers, to liein heaps for ſix months ; 
in which time it will become ſo 
rich and mellow as to run like 
aſhes, He thoaght it would nour- 
in the ſoil more than if uſed alone 
in a greater quantity, and without 
any danger of exhauſting the veg- 
etative virtue of the earth, „nich 
ſhould be preſerved, 
mixed with a large proportion of 
clay, or with mud from the bottom 
of ponds or rivers, it might be ap- 


plied even to ſandy and gravelly 


o0d crops, the land is leſs fruitful | 


If it were 


| 


— 
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ſoils without danger, and to great 
advantage. CR | 

Lime is a very important ingredi- 


ent in compoſts, as by railing a 


ſtrong fermentation it diſſolves and 


prepares the other materials. There 


ſhould be ſome layers of it, where 
it can be eaſily obtained, in every 
heap of compoſt. It will be the 
ſooner fit for uſe, as well as prove 
to be a more fertilizing compoſi- 


tion. 


When lime is laid on land which 
has a quick deſcent, it ſhould be al- 
ways mixed with dung, and laid on 
the higheſt part; becauſe it ſo looſ- 
ens the foil, as to diſpoſe it to be 
plentifully waſhed downwards by 
rains, foil and manure together. 

Lime is an excellent manure for 
ſoils that are molly, as it ſpeedily 
diſſolves the oil which is contain- 
ed in moſs, which is not ſoon dif. 
ſolved by other manures, and 
changes it to vegetable food. It 
deſtroys all aquatick weeds, and 
diſſolves the remainders of decayed 
vegetables in the ſoil. Therefore 
it does well in moory and peaty 
{wamps that are drained. | 

While I am treating on this ex- 
cellent manure, I have the diſa- 
greeable reflection, that it will be 
to little purpole ; as lime is ſo ſcarce 
and dear in moſt parts of the coun. 
try, that it muſt not be uſed as mas 
nure. Moſt people can ſcarcely 
obtain a ſufficient quantity of it for 
building. But thoſe farmers who 
know they have lime-ſtone or ſhells 
in plenty near them, ſhould not 
neglect to make uſe of them as 
manures, after reducing them to 
lime, | 
 LIME-STONE, a ftone of a 
calcarious nature, which by calci- 
nation becomes lime. There are 
many kinds of lime-ftone ; the hard» 
eſt kinds make the beſt lime, and 
require the moſt burning, Chalk 
will burn into lime, of the nature-of 

| | ſtone- 
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ſtone-lime, but weaker lime may be 


made of marble and alabaſter, &c. 


But the ſtones uſed for lime are 
moſtly of a bluiſh colour, or in- 
lining to grey. They are ſome- 
times purely calcarious, but often 
mixed with undiſſolvable ſtones 
which leſſen their value. 
Some countries are very plenti- 
fully furniſhed with theſe ſtones, 
Great-Britain and Ireland in par- 
ticular. It is ſtrange they have 
been found in fo few places in 
New-England. It has probably 
been owing to want of attention. 
An infallible way to diſtinguiſh 
them 1s, by dropping upon them a 
few drops of aqua fortis, ſpirit of 
ſea- lalt, or oil of vitriol. All thoſe 
ſtones on which thele, or any oth- 
er ſtrong acids efferveſce, or riſe 
into bubbles, are l:me-ſtones, and 
will burn into lime. 5 
It is greatly to be wiſhed, that 
fome . perſons in the various parts 
of the country, would be furniſhed 
with one or other of theſe acids, 
and make frequent trials with them, 
They who are not furniſhed with 


the proper acids, may prove ſtones, | 


by burning them for ſome days in a 
ſmith's fire, and then throwing them 
into water, Poſfibly we may find 
that the benevolent author of na- 
ture has not left us ſo unfurniſhed 
with theſe valuable ſtones, as we 
have been ready to imagine, 


LOAM, one of the principal 
Kinds of earth. Some ſuppole it 
| ſoils : 

but gradually made ſince the crea- 


to be not one of the natura 


tion, by the putrefied vegetables 
which have fallen upon the earth. 


This does not appear probable ; for 
i fo, Why do we meet with any 


other kind of ſoil ? This foil con- 
filts of very fine particles, without 
grit, almoſt as fine as thoſe of clay, 
but do not cohere like them. It 
receives water readily, and retains 


it long ; on which accounts it is 
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| fall w” early in autumn. 


Loc 
22 to clay or ſand. It i 
trer adapted by nature ty nour- 


iſh vegetables than either the one 
or the other. But it needs manure; 


and will commonly pay well fot it 


by the increaſe of its crops. . 

Loams are of various kinds. 
Some is ſtiff, approaching to the 
nature of clay, and is apt to be ad. 
heſive in wet weather. This is not 
fit for the nouriſhing of thoſe veg: 
etables which require much heat, 
It needs to be dreſſed with hot 
and opening manures for any king 
of crop. Other loam is more light 
ſoft and mellow, and does not ſo 
much need the moſt heating ma 
nures. Some loam is of a dark 
red, hazely, or brown colour. This 
is commonly a molt excellent ſoil, 
Other loam is of a light yellow, or 
whitiſh colour, and requires abut 
dance of manuring to render it fruit. 
ful. | 

All kinds of loam are apt to be 
too wet, and to be covered with a 
ſhort green - moſs, if they lie flat 


| Int this caſe ridge-ploughing is beſt, 


and hollow drains often neceſfary, 
Loam that has a mixture of gravel, 
or {and, is warmer, and fitter for 
tillage; but all loams are good for 
the growing of grals, | 

LOCUST-TREE, robinia, a 
well known tree, which grows in 
great plenty in the vicinity of Bol 
ton, and is a native of this country, 
but does not flouriſh in the Prov: 
ince of Maine, as the froſt of win- 
ter is apt to kill the extremities of 
the limbs. 

This tree would be more prized 
for its beauty, were not its limbs 
often broken by high winds, Its 
leaves put out late in the ſpring, and 
It blol- 
ſoms about the beginning of Jure, 
at which time it makes a beautiful 
appearance, and perfumes the ci. 
cumambient air with an agreeable 
odour, The branches are armed 


will 
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t is Wl ©: hooked ſpines ; and the leaves 
my compoſed of ten pair of ovallobes, 
oy terminated with an odd one, 

my The wood is not only good fe- 
wu el, but excellent timber, very du- 
80 fable in any ſituation, and particu- 


ä larly when uſed as poſts in fences. 
the This tree grows beſt in a ſandy 
ad. ſoil, and will propagate itſelf in the 


> not moſt barren places, where the ſoil 
Ves* is ſo light as to be blown away by 
eat; winds. By ſheltering ſuch places, 
hot and dropping its leaves ori them, it 
Kind cauſes a {ward to grow over them, 
wy BY graſs to grow upon them, It is 
t ſo not adviſable to plant groves of 
go the locuſt-tree on the borders of 
dark felds, on account of their ſpread- 
Thi ing too much by ſcattering their 
fol. i feeds. But thoſe who poſſels hills 
1 of barren ſand, and in a climate 
buy that ſuits them, ſhould not delay to 
fur make foreſts of theſe trees on ſuch 
ſpots. It may be eaſily done by 
o be 3 ; 
| ſowing the ſeeds in a nurſery, and 
Mth tranſplanting them, 
Dat It is much to be regretted, that 
bell, Wil of late years a worm has deſtroyed 
with many of the trees, by eating and 
wel boring them through the trunks 
* and limbs. Perhaps it will be found 
| for Wi that quickſilver is an antidote to 
theſe inſects. 
a LUCERN, medica, a plant with 
Bol. a perennial root, and an annual 
©" WW top. The bloſſoms are of the but- 
my terfly kind, of a fine purple colour, 
70: Wcrowing upon ſpikes from two to 
wi ng up P 
. three inches long. The ſeeds are 
* ons en and contained in 
pods. | 
* This plant is ſuppoſed to have 
10 been brought from Media, whence 
; 11 the name medica. It has long been 
l profitably cultivated in France, 
June more in the ſouthern than north- 


em parts of that kingdom, where 
they call it Burgundy hay. 

It loves a ſoil moderately rich, 
and not very dry. It is tender 
ale young, and muſt be culti- 


utiful 
e Cif- 
cable 
rmed 

will 


| vated with care; 


| is, by tranſplanting it in rows, 


0. 
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afterwards it 
No other 
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grows more hardy. 


| plants, nor weeds, ſhould be ſuf- 


fered to grow with it. The moſt 
approved method of cultivating 5 
b 
grows fo faſt that ſix crops of hay 
may be cut from it in one year. 
After each cutting, the weeds 
ſhould be killed, and the ground 
ſtirred with the dutch hoe. It 
ſhould be cut a good while before 
the titae of its bloſſoming. The 
leaves and ſtems are ſo juicy, that 
they require abundance of drying, 
to make them into hay. The beſt 
uſe it can be put to is, to cut it 
and give it green to cattle and 
horſes. It is a very {ſweet and fat- 
tening food for them. Three a- 
cres of lucern, in England, has 
yielded ſo much as to feed ten 
working horſes from the end of A- 
pril to the firſt of October, in 
which time they would have eaten 


20 tons of hay. Mr. Roque ſays it 


has yielded him at the rate of eight 
tons of hay per acre. And M. 
Duhamel had 40 tons green from 
an acre, equal to ten tons of hay. 
Volumes have been written on the 
virtues and advantages of this plant. 


But from repeated trials, it appears 


that our winter froſts are too hard 
for it. | | | 
LUPINES, a-ſpecies of wild pea, 

cultivated principally for a green 
dreſſing. They will grow well in 
almoſt any foil ; eſpecially in that 
which is dry, fandy and poor. 

| The red and blue lupines which 
are cultivated in gardens, are ſaid 
to grow wild in great plenty in 
Spain. 


LYE,a fluid impregnated with ſalts. 
MN. 


| MALANDERS, a horſe-diſeaſe 
cauſed by corrupt blood, or over 


It conſiſts of 


hard labour, &c. 
chops, 
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chops, or cracks, on the inſide of 


the fore legs againſt the knee, diſ- 


charging a red ſharp humour, 


- To cure this diſeaſe, waſh the 

cracks with warm ſoap ſuds; then 
rub them twice a day with an oint- 
ment of hog's lard raxed with two 
| the looſe mould, in ten or twelve 
MALT, barley, or other corn, 


drachms of ſublimate mercury. 


prepared for making beer or ale, 
As it is of great importance that 
the people of this country ſhould 
make a greater uſe of malt than they 
do at profens ; I will here give the 
roceſs of making it, from the 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
« In making malt from barley, 
the uſual method 'is to ſteep the 
grain in a ſufficient quantity of wa- 


ter, for two or three days, till it. 


wells, becomes plump, ſomewhat 
tender, and tinges the water of a 
bright brown, or reddiſh colour. 
Then this water being drained a- 
way, the barley is removed from 


the ſteeping ciſtern to the floor, 


where it 1s thrown into what 1s call- 
ed the wet couch; that is, an even 
heap, riſing to the height of about 
two feet. In this wet couch, the 
capital part of the operation is per- 
formed ; for here the barley ſpon- 

taneouſly heats, and begins to grow, 
_ ſhooting out firſt the radicle, then 
the plume, ſpire or blade. But the 

rocels is to be ſtopped ſhort at the 
irruption of the radicle, otherwiſe 
the malt would be ſpoiled, In or- 
der to ſtop it, they ſpread the wet 
couch thin over a large floor, and 
© keep turning it once in four or five 
hours, for the ſpace of two days, 


laying it ſomewhat thicker each | 


time. After this it is again thrown 
into a large heap, and there ſuffer- 
ed to grow ſenſibly hot to the hand, 
as it uſually will in twenty or thir- 
ty hours : Then being ſpread a- 
gain, and cooled, it is thrown upon 
the kiln, to be dried criſp without 
feorching, If thele directions be 


MAN 

followed, the malt will always be 
good, | 

The method of malting In. 
dian-corn, or Virginia wheat, is 
much leſs laborious. For, if this 
corn be buried two or three inches 
deep in the earth, and covered with 


days time the corn will ſprout, and 
appear like a green field; at which 
time being taken up, and waſhed 
or fanned from the dirt, it is im- 
mediately committed to the kiln, 
and by this means becomes good 
malt.” | 
MALT-DUST, the duſt which 
falls from the kiln, while malt iz 
drying, Repeated experiments 
made by Europeans, have eſtab- 
liſhed the credit of this duſt as a 
manure. A good dteſſing of it has 
been found to increaſe a crop of 
barley as much as wtf 4 cent, and 
wheat ſtill more. he quantity 
uſed is from 2 to fixty buſhel; 
per acre, according to circum- 
ſtances. It is uſed moſtly, or only 
as a top-dreſſing. It exerts 1s 
ſtrength fo ſuddenly, as to be near- 
ly exhauſted with one crop, It 
ſhould not be ſown together with 
winter wheat, but upon it in De- 
cember following : For if it be 
ſown early, it will exert its ſtrength 
too ſoon, and bring the wheat for- 
ward too faſt, as has been proved 
by experiments, For barley this 
dreſſing ſhould be ſown with the 
| feed and harrowed in. A ſmall 
dreſſing of this manure on grals 
land, mightily increa ſes the vegeta- 
tion, and the ſweetneſs of the grals, 
Maltſters ſhould carefully pre- 
ſerve this precious manure in ſome 
place where it will not contrat 
dampnels, 
| MANURE, any kind of ſub- 
| ſtance ſuitable to be laid on land to 
| increaſe its fertility. 
Manures contribute ſeveral ways 


to the producing of this effe& i— 
| N Either 
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Either by increaſing the quantity of 
vegetable food in the ſoil-—or by 
preparing the nouriſhment already 
contained in the ſoil to enter the 
roots of plants or by enlarging the 


vegetable paſture in which roots 


ſpread and ſeek their fodd—or by 
attracting the food of vegetables 
from the air. Some of the manures 
increaſe fruitfulneſs in all theſe 
ways, particularly the dung of an- 
imals, rotted vegetables, &c. Other 
manures perform each office, ex- 
cepting the firſt : And ſome have 
no other immediate effect beſides 
opening and looſening the ſoil : 
But even theſe laſt kinds may ſome- 
times be uſed to great advantage. 
There are different ways of or- 
dering and managing manures, ac- 
cording to their different natures. 


Some are to be applied to land with- 


out alteration, or mixing; the reſt 
to be prepared by compounding 
and fermentation : Some are ſuita- 
ble for {tiff and ſome for light ſoils: 
dome to be mixed in the ſoil by the 
lough and harrow ; other kinds to 
be uled only as top-dreſſings. 
Farmers and gardeners ſhould not 
be ſo inattentive to their own 1n- 
tereſt, or that of their employers, as 
to ſuffer a variety of valuable ma- 


nures to lie uſeleſs, while they are 


ſuffering for want of them, ILhave 
drawn up the following liſt for 
their benefit, hoping that ſuch a va- 
riety, all of which can be had by 
one or other, in this country, and 
by moſt farmers in plenty, might 
excite the ambition of ſome to make 
ule of their advantages. 

The ſubſtances fit to be uſed as 
manures, are either animal, vegeta- 
ble, foſſil, ox mixed. | 

Animal manures are ſuch as theſe 
that follow. 8 

Putrefied fleſh, ſuch as the car- 
caſes of animals, or meat not well 
laved. This may be an ingredient 
in compoſt, or buried at the foot of 


— 
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fruit- trees to increafe their fruitful- 


neſs. Dead horſes, dogs, cats, rats, 
and uneatable birds, ſhould, inſtead 


of putrefying the air by rotting a- 


bove ground, be thus converted to 


an economical purpoſe. When 
the carcaſes of animals are buried 
in dung-hills, it may be proper to 


lay over them ſome buſhes of thorn, 


to prevent ravenous dogs from tak- 
ing them away, : 
Blood, mixed with ſaw-duſt, and 
uſed as a top-dreſſing, &c. See the 
article Blood. . 
Hair, a top- dreſſing for graſs 


land; under the ſurface of a dry 
ſoil in tillage, or in cempoſt. In 


either way it is an excellent fertil- 
1ZCT, J 


Feathers, ſuch as have been worn 


out in beds, or are unfit to go into 
them—in compoit. | 

Refuſe wool, ſuch coarſe dag locks 
as are not fit for carding—covered 
with the plough in a dry ſoil. They 
will ſerve as ſpunges to retain 


moiſture, and be a rich food for. 


plants when they are diſſolved. So 


will — 


IWocilen rags, chopped to pieces, 


for a light toil, They ſhould be 


Twen- - 


as ſinall as an inch Iquare. 
ty four buſhels are ſaid to be a ſuf- 
ficient quantity for the dreſſing of 


an acre, 


Hoofs of caitle, ſheep, &c. IF. 


large hoots were ſet in holes with 


the points downward in a dry ſoil, 


ſo low as not to be diſturbed by the 
plough, they would cauſe the land 
to retain moiſture, and hold the 
manure, not only by the ſpungi- 
neſs of their ſubſtance, but alto 
more eſpecially by their hollow- 
neſs. | | 

Bones of all kinds, pounded or 
broke into {mall pieces. 


ſoap. But in either way they 


| ſhould be ſaved for manure. Sixty 


buſhels 


— 


This is 
an incomparable manure, if they 
have not been burnt, nor boiled in 
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buſhels are a ſufficient dreſſing for 


an acre. | 
Raw ſtins of all kinds of animals. 
Theſe ſhould be cut into ſmall 
pieces, and uſed for light foils. 
Leather, new or old, in ſmall bits, 
„„ 0 
Curriers ſhavings, cut ſmall, for a 


| ſoil of fand or gravel. 


Oil of all ſorts, uſed in compoſts, 
not applied to the ſoil till a year af- 
ter it is mixed, 5 

Fiſi of all kinds, from the whale 
to the mulcle ; they are beſt uſed 
in compoſts ; and ſhould lie a year, 
that their oil may be diſſolved, and 
fitted for the nouriſhing of plants. 

Mul of fiſh, in compoſts, fit for 
one ſoil or another, according to 
the predominant ingredients of the 


minen. 
The vegetable manures are good, 


though not ſo ſtrong as animal 
ones. They can be had in greater 


plenty in moſt places. 
Green vegetables, ſuch as all the 


_otherwile uſeleſs weeds in fields 


and gardens.” Theſe ſhould be col- 
lefted and rotted in heaps. ' They 
are a good manure for all ſoils, and 
to nouriſh all ſorts of plants. 


' Aquatick weeds, ſuch as grow in | 
| the borders of ponds and rivers, 


Theſe ſhould be collected in large 
Heaps on the higher ground, and 
covered with turfs, the graſs fide 
upwards. ' Theſe. heaps will be 
eaſily made in ſome places, and will 
be a valuable manure. Some ſay 
care ſhould be taken to prevent their 
taking fire by. termenting, as their 
heat will be very great. LT 
'« Straw, and other offal of corn of 
all kinds, rotted in farm-yards;. or 
dung:pits. | 

' Refuſe hay, both freſh and ſalt, 


rotted in yards, and trampled on by 


cattle, and mixed with their ex- 
crements, N 


* Thatch, that grows by the ſides 


of ſalt creeks, or the parts of it 


„ 
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which cattle will not eat, ſhould be 
thrown into the farm-yard, to pu- 

treſy. Thus a great increaſe of 
good manure may be made. 
' The haulm of all dry vegetables, 
ſuch as the ſtalks of potatoes, beans, 
&c. Even the offal of flax, if it 
have ſufficient time to rot, will be a 
good manure. ' „„ ES wh, 
Fern, a vegetable peculiarly a- 
dapted to the purpole of making 
manu, Seo Saw. IO 
Lees of fermented liquors, rotten 
fruit, and pomace, in compoſt. 
Oilcales, which may be got at 
the mills where linſeed oil is fac- 
tured, for top-dreſſings. . 
e ee from ] Fermented 
the oak, (trees, = other 


Leaves of deciduous'\ manures,to 
Rotten wood, be laid on 
Saw-duft, | clayey and 
Decayed chips, Riff foils. 


Wood-afhes, a good -top-drefling 
for almoſt any kind of ſoils, but 
beſt for a moiſt one. N 

Coal aſies, top-dreſſing for cold 
damp ſoils. „„ 

Coal: duſt, top-dreſſing for low 
meadoẽws. e 

- Malt-duft, See that article. 

Sea- plants, rock-weed, eel-graſs, 
&c. are the moſt valuable of green 
vegetables for manure. They 
ſhould be either ploughed into the 
ſoil, or mellowed in compoſt dung- 
hills. It is a wrong practice to uſe 
them as top- dreſſings. 

Meß, mixed with dung in holes, 

fora dry ſoilil. 

Linen rags; theſe will be a ma- 
nure worth ſaving, but they take a 
long time to putrefy.. 

The foſſil or earthy manures are 
ff tot T8 1 for: 

Lime, mixed with the ſoil, or in 
compoſts, for ſtiff foils. See the 
article Lime. | 

Marle, moſt ſuitable in general 
for light ſoils. See the article 
Marne. VVV 

Sand, 
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Sand, in roads, waſhed down 
from hills, to open a ſtiff clayey 
ſoil. See Sand, 


P fre Abſorbent manures 
Parts, and | for cold wet foils, for 
uſt of hewn top-drefling. | 

ones, 
' Gravel, for a wet puffy ſwamp. 

Clay, to mix with the plough 
and harrow- in a ſandy or gravelly 
ſoil. It ſhould be expoled to the 
action of the froſt one winter be- 
fore it is ploughed in. Otherwile 
it will remain a long time undiſ- 


| Jo be mixed with 
Swamp mud, a ſandy or gravelly 
Kiver- mud, \.foil ; but beſt in 
Pond-mud, # compoſts, with 
Sea-mud, | dung. See the arti- 
by | cle Mud. 
Aſies of ſea-coal—for cold ſtiff 
land. | 
Peat, when reduced to aſhes, 
top-dreſſing for all ſoils, beſt for a 
cold one. See Peat. 
Tus, either in compoſts, or dri- 
ed and burnt ; they may be taken. 
from the ſides of high-ways without 
damage. Theſe places are the 
walks of cattle and ſwine, where 
much dung is dropped; the turf is 
therefore a rich ingredient in ma- 
nure. | 
Shells of ſhell-fiſn, ploughed in 
whole, are a good manure for dry 
foils; and ground or pounded ſmall 
for ſtiff land, 1 
Erick - duſt, } Ta open aclayey,and 
Hurnt clay, ſ warm a cold foil. 
Beach fand, to open a ſtiff, and 
warm a cold foil, That which has 
a tine grain is the beſt, 7 
Pit. ſand, of any colour, to meli- 
crate a ſoil of ſtiff clay. It ſhould 
be laid on plentifully. 7; 
The mixed manures are theſe, 
Dung of all kinds. Though it 
chiefly conſiſts of rotten vegetables, 
there 1s a mixture of animal Juices 


in it, and ſome of the fineſt parti- 
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cles of earth. Moſt dungs ſhould - 


be mixed with the foil with the 
plough or harrow. . See the article 
Dung. | 


Urine, of all animals. This alſo 


contains earth and animal juices, 


ſalts and oils, and is a very import- 


ant manure. See the article Urine. 
Compoſis of every kind, fit for 


light or ſtiff ſoils, according to the 


difference of their predominant in- 
gredients ; or a general manure for 
all foils. : 

Scrapings of back-yards, for all 


| kinds of toil, but when containing 


chips, ſhavings of wood, or much 
ſaw-duſlt, for {tiff ſoils. ber 

Rubbiſi of old houfes, for cold an 
Riff ſoils. This contains much ni- 
tre in compoſts, 

Earth that has been long under 
cover. This commonly collects 
much nitre. Beſt in compoſts. 

Scrapings of ſtreets, a general ma- 
nure, fit jor all ſoils. 

Mixed liquid manures. 

Old brine of ſalted meat or fiſh, 

which contains, beſides ſalt, ſome 


blood, oil, &c. in compoſts. | 
Sea-water, which contains other 


things beſides water and ſalt, fit to 
nouriſh vegetables. It may be ſprin- 
kled on land, or uſed in compoſts. 

Soap e with a pre- 
pared food for plants; excellent for 


watering gardens in dry weather. 


None of this ſhould be loſt. If the 
garden be diſtant, or wet, it may 
enrich the dung: hill. 

Mater in the hollows of farm- yards. 


Inſtead of ſuffering this rich liquor to 


ſoak into the bowels of the earth, it 


ſhould be taken up by mulch, or 
| ſome ablorbent ſubſtance thrown 


into it, or elſe carried out in a wa- 
ter cart, and ſprinkled over a ſoil 


| that needs it. 


Water that runs from compoſt 
dung-hills. This ſhould be thrown 


back upon dung-hills, or elſe uſed 


as the preceding article. : 
| Es | Liquors 
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Liquors from die-houſes, This 
ſhould be uſed in compoſts. 

After all I may add Salt, being 
diſtinct from all other manures, an 
important ingredient in the food of 
plants, and adapted to prepare oth- 
er ingredients. Some apply it as it 
is, but it has a better effect when 
uled in compoſts. 

If our farmers in general would 


be perſuaded to avail themſelves of 


ſo many of theſe manures as fall 
in their way, or can be eaſily ob- 
tained, we ſhould no longer hear 
ſo many diſmal complaints as we 
do, of ſhort crops, and worn out 
lands, The face of the country 
would ſoon be ſurpriſingly improv- 
ed. 

But that manures may fully an- 
ſwer their intention, they muſt be 
judiciouſly applied. We ſhould 
not only apply each manure to the 
ſoil for which it is moſt ſuitable, but 
at ſeaſons when it will produce the 
moſt valuable effect. For a gen- 
eral rule, it is beſt to apply thoſe 
rich fermenting manures which are 
to be mixed in the ſoil, as near as 
may be to the time when the ground 
is ſeeded. Dung ſhould be plough- 
ed in with the ſeed-furrow, as it is 
called. Compoſts may be harrow- 
ed in with the feed. The reaſon 
for applying theſe manures at this 
time is obvious, They will begin 
to raiſe a fermentation in the 10 l, 
al moſt as ſoon as they are applied; 
ſo that if there be no feed, nor 
plants to be nouriſhed by them, 
ſome part of the good effect of the 


manure will be loſt, As part of the 


fermentation will be paſt, before 
the plants begin to grow; ſo there 


may be v3, of its being over, 


ave attained to their 


before they 


full growth. If fo, the foil will 


harden, and the plants willfreceive 
the leaſt quantity of nouriſhment at 


. 


eſt. > 


the time when they need the great- 
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} As to thoſe manures which raiſe 
little or no fermentation, they may 
be laid on at any time when the 
farmer has leiſure for it, as ſand on 
a clayey, gravel. on a boggy and 
puffy foil ; or clay, marle, or mud, 
on a light ſoil. | 


in this country, to apply ſcanty 
dreſſings to lands in tillage, hardly 
ſufficient to have a perceptible ef. 
felt, and to repeat it year after 
year. But this, I think, is a wrong 
practice. A ſufficient dreſſing once 
in two years, I have always found 
to do better than a half dreſſing 
each year. This laſt method does 
not fo well agree with a ſucceſſion 
of crops ; becauſe ſome crops re- 

uire a much greater degree of 
ö in the ſoil than others do. 
Let us then follow the example of 
the European farmers, Who com- 
monly manure very plentifully once 
in a courſe of crops, and no 
more; and the year the manure is 
laid on, take a crop that requires 
the greateſt aſſiſtance from manure, 
or that bears high manuring beſt, 
or makes the beſt returns for ma- 
nure: Afterwards, crops that need 
lels manure, till the end of the 
courſe. Perhaps the year of ma- 
nuring in this country ſhould be 
chiefly for Indian- corn. This crop 
is not eaſily overdone with manure, 
and it pays well ſor high manuring. 
And this happens well for us, as 
a hoed crop, when the dung is 
uſed, will prevent the increaſe of 
weeas, which a plentiful dunging 
will greatly promote in every kind 
of foil. AE 

MARE, the female of a horſe. 

Breeding mares ſhould be free 
from diſeaſes ; and have good eyes; 


their diſtempers. They ſhould be 
the ſtrongeſt, beſt ſpirited, and well 
ſhaped ; not of any bad colour, 
If apy defects are diſpenſed with, 


the 


It has been too much practiſed 


becauſe the colts are apt to inherit 
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the mare and the ſtallion ſhould by 


no means have the ſame, In ſuch 
caſe there can be but little proſpect 


that the iſſue will be good. Some 


ſay they ſhould not breed with 
ſtallions of the ſame hlood. Mares 
ſhould not be {ſuffered to breed till 
after four years old; and the beſt 
time for them to take horſe is about 
the latter end of June, then they 
will not foal till the ſame part of 
the month of the following May, 
when the graſs will be grown, which 
is better to make mares give milk 
than dry food is. Lak 

Mares that are with foal ſhould 
be houſed the earlier in the fall, and 


fed well till foaling. For the laſt 


month or two before foaling, they 
ſhould not be ridden ſwiftly, nor 
be put to draw at all, nor to carry 
heavy burdens on their backs, 
MARKING of cattle. As one 
man's Cattle, horles, and ſheep have 
very often ſuch a reſemblance to 
thoſe of another, that they cannot 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed ; and as they 
often graze together on commons, 


marks for theſe different animals 


have been found neceſſary. 


I have known no other marking 


uſed for horſes than branding with 
a hot iron, on the ſhoulder or thigh. 
As theſe marks are not ornament- 
al, moſt perſons choofe that their 
horſes ſhould have no marks, but 
natural ones, as they are called, 
ſuch as particular ſpots on them of 
different colours, &c, In this caſe, 


. theſe natural diſcriminations ſhould 


be regiſtered; becaule,in caſes of diſ- 


pute in law, no owner's word who 


15a parly will be taken as evidence. 
' The marking of neat cattle on 


the horn, with the branding-iron, 
is ſo eaſily done, and without giving | 


them pain, and is ſo permanent, 
that it ſhould never be neglected. 
The brand ſhould be made nearer 


the point than the root of the horn, 


on the outſide which is moſt ex- 


_— 


: 


gives ſome 


eral uſe. 
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poſed to view, and not very deep, 
eſpecially on young catile which 
have thinner horns than older ones. 
Burning a horn through to the pith 
will hurt a creature, and will ſpoil 


the horn for certain uſes afterwards. 


The fame kind of mark would 
be eee for ſheep, if they all 
had horns; as they have not, ſome 


other mark, alike ſuitable for all, 


ſhould be uſed, Marking them on 
the wool is a bad practice. Some 
of the wool is ſpoiled and loſt by it; 
and, at longeſt, it can laſt only to 


| the next ſhearing; oftentimes not ſo 


long; and an uncertain mark 1s 
worſe than none. The ear- maik. 
muſt be uſed, though the operation 
ain to the animals. 
Theſe marks may be diſtinct for a 
great number of flocks, | 

MARLE, a fine fat kind of 
earth, but little coherent, and eaſily 
diſſolved in water, It is is allowed 
to be one of the richeſt of manures, 
It is of various colours in different 
places, grey, blue, brown, yellow, 
red, and mixed. —It is diſtinguifh- 
able into three ſorts, ſtone-marle, 
clay-marle, and flate-marle. The 
firſt is hard, the ſecond ſoft, the laſt 
is found in thin lamina, like ſlate, 
Each kind, however is of the ſame 
nature as the others. | 

Marle is faid to have been found 


in ſeveral parts of this country. 


Poſſibly it may abound in all parts; 
iſ ſo, it may double the value of our 
lands, when it comes to be in gen- 
People fhould make 
themſelves acquainted with the na- 
ture and uſe of it, that they may be 
diſpoſed to ſeek for it, and be able 
to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
earths. | 

It often bears ſo near a reſem- 
blance to clay, that the one may be 


 calily miſtaken for the other. That 


we may be able to diſtinguiſh theſe 
ſubſtances, we ſhould remember, 
that marle is apt to break into little 

{quare 
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ſquare bits like dige ;—that when it 
is wetted, it has not the tenacity of 
clay ;—that after being expoſed to 
the weather, it eaſily falls to pieces 
with a blow ;—that after lying on 
the ſurface for ſome time, it looks 
as if it were covered with white 
froſt, or with a ſprinkling of fine 
ſalt. | Frcs 
Marle efferveſces with acids ; but 
this efferveſcence does not diſtin- 
iſh it from other calcarious 
offils. | 
It has been ſaid that a moſt infal- 
lible way to diſtinguiſh marle from 
other earths, is, to drop a piece of 
dry marle, as big as a nutmeg, into 
a glaſs of clear water, where it will 
ſend up many ſparkles to the ſur- 
face of the water, and ſoon diſſolve 
into a ſoft pap. But I have found 
that ſome clays exhibit nearly the 
ſame appearances. | 
Sometimes the beds of marle are 
near the ſurface, but they are oft- 
ener found deep in the earth. It is 
ſometimes found on the banks of 
ditches, by the rank growth of 
weeds and graſs on it. Boring 
with a long auger, or the ſkrew-bor- 
er, may diſcover where it is. Two 
kinds of matle were lately found at 
Penobſcot in digging a well, 
Sometimes it is very diy and com- 
pact in the earth, but in ſome places 
almoſt liquid. Earths, thrown out 
of wells, if they have a clayey ap- 
pearance, ſhould always be examin- 


Marles have been known to fer- 
tilize all kinds of ſoil, butlight fandy 
ones more than any other. But as 
Dr. A. Hunter, by decompound- 
ing, has proved that marle conſiſts 
of particles of lime- ſtone, mixed 
with clay or ſand, or both; accord- 
ing as either of theſe ingredients is 
more predominant in it, the ſoil 
will be indicated for which it is 
molt ſuitable. That which con- 
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will be proper manure for a ſtiff 
ſoil, being of the moſt abſorbent 
kind; that which has the largeſt 
proportion of clay ſhould be ap- 
plied to a ſandy ſoil. —To diſcover 
the proportions of theſe ſubſtances 
in marles, the fame ingenious Writet 

adviſes as follows : Se! 
« Having-dried and 'powderet 
the marle to be examined, pour up- 
on any given weight of it a ſmall 
quantity of water. To this mix- 
ture, well ſhaken, add a little of the 
acid of ſea- ſalt, and when the conſe- 
uent efferveſcence 1s over, add a 
little more. Repeat this addition at 
proper intervals, till rio more effer. 
veſcence enfues, Then throw the 
whole, with an equal or greater 
proportion of water, into a filter of 
grey Paper, whole weight is 
known, When all the fluid parts 


water. By this means the diſſolved 
particles of calcarious earth, ad- 
hering to the reſidue, or entangled 
in the pores of the paper, will be 
whthes away, and -nothing but 
what is really unſoluble will re- 
main in the filter. This reſiduum 
with the filter muſt be completely 
dried and weighed, Then the dif- 
ference betwixt its weight and the 
orignal weight of the filter, gives 
you the weight of unſoluble parts 
confained in the matle under exam- 
ination, This being known, the 
proportion of calcarious earth in 
the ſame marle is evident, The 
proportions of clay and ſand in it 
are diſcovered by ſubjecting the 
ri ſiduum to a proper elutriation. 
This operation is very ſimple, and 
performed thus: Having weighed 
the dry reſidue, mix and ſhake it 


water. After allowing a little time 
for the ſubſidence of the groſſer 
parts, let the water, with the fineſt 


tains the leaſt proportion of clay | 


particles of clay ſuſpended * it, 


have paſſed through, fill up the 
filter again and again, with warm 


well with a ſufficient quantity of 
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be gently poured off. When this 


15 done, add more Water to the re- 
mainder, and, after ſufficient mix- 


ture and ſubſidence, pour off that 


likewiſe. In the ſame manner re- 
peat the operation, again and again, 
till the water comes over perfectly 
pure. The ſubſtance which then 
remains is ſand, mixed perhaps with 
ſome flakes of talc ; and whatever this 
ſubſtance wants of the weight of 
the reſidue employed, is the weight 
of pure cla carried away by the 
water in the proceſs of elutriation. 
Georgical Eſſays. | 
If ſive parts. in fix * to be 
calcarious in a piece o 
lime is predominant, and it is fit for 
the ſtiffer foils 3 if two thirds only 
be calcarious, and the reſt clay, it 
is fit for a ſandy foil, &c 
The calcarious part of, marl 
does not produce ſo quick an effect 


. 
* 


as lime, when uſed as manure; be- 


cauſe the latter is burnt, and flakes 
ſuddenly. - This ſeems to be the 
true difference, which is not eſſen- 
tial ; becauſe the calcarious part of 
marle gradually ſlakes in the earth 
without burning, Like lime, it at- 
tracts and. imbibes the acids of the 
earth and air, forming a ſalt which 
diſſolves the oils, ; and prepares the 
food of plants to enter their roots, 

The quantity of marle to be ap- 
plied to an acre is about ſixty loads. 
Some ſandy ſoils may bear more of 
the clay marle; rich ſoils need not 
near ſo much, of the kind of marle 
which ſuits them. 

Marle ſhould be mellowed by the 
froſt of one winter before it is buri- 
ed in the ſoil ; even in this caſe, it 
wil not fertilize the ſoil ſo much 
the firſt year as afterwards. Some 
marles do not produce their full 
effect till the third year, as they diſ- 
ſolve flowly. Some ſay the good 
effects of one full dreſſing with 
marle will laſt thirty years. 

As good ſoils may be * 


E ” 


marle, the 


former bears a very ſhort. graſs 
HS | but 
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with this manure, it is better to err 


at firſt in laying on too little than 
too much. More may be added at 
any time. | I | 
There is another.ſort of marle no 
leſs valuable than the former kind; 


and much uſed in old countries. 


It is compoſed chiefly of broken 


ſhells, which were undoubtedly 
once the ſhells of marine animals, 
mixed with a proportion of ſand, 
It ſometimes alſo. contains a mix- 
ture of moſs and decayed wood. 

This marle is uſually, found un- 


der moſs, or peat, in low ſunken 


parts of the earth; and eſpecial- 
ly thoſe which are nigh to 
the ſea, or conſiderable rivers. 
Mr. Mills ſays; 5 whoever. finds 
this marle, finds a mine of great 
value. 
moſt general manures in nature 3 
proper for all ſoils, and particular- 


ly ſo for clay.“ This fort of marle, 


as well as the other, may be caſily 
found by boring. One would 
think that this country muſt be 
furniſhed as plentifully as any oth- 


| er with this kind of marle; heth- 
er we ſuppoſe the beds to have been 


formed by the general deluge, by 
the raging of the ſea ſince that great 
event, or by the ſhifting of the 
beds of rivers. | 
The goodneſs of this marle de- 
pends upon the ſhells, which are 
the principal, and ſometimes al- 
moſt the whole that it contains. It 
is much of the nature of lime, and 
will go further than other marles 
Itefferveſces ſtrongly with all acids. 
MARSH, according to Dr. John- 


ſon, a fen, bog or ſwamp. In this 


country, the word is uſed only to 


It is one of the beſt and 


Fd 


ſignify flat land, bordering on the 


ſea, and lying fo low as to be often 
ovetflowed by the tides, when they 
are fulleſt. . 


Marſhes are diſtinguiſhed /inta 


high marſh and low marſh. The 


latter produ | 
Called thatch. Both theſe ſorts of 
| gs are too highly impregnated 
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but in many * very thick ; the 
roduces a tall rank graſs 


vith lalt to be a conſtant food for 
eattle ; but the long graſs is falter 


than the ſhort, as it is oftener wet- 


ted with ſea-- water during its growth. 
It is eſteemed healthy for horſes, 
cattle, and ſheep, to have ſome of 


this fort of land in their paſture ; | 


or to be turned, now and then for 
a few days, into a marſh, At leaſt 
it faves the trouble and expenſe of 
giving them falt. In England it is 
thought to ſave ſheep from that fa- 
tal diſtemper, the rot. 

Marſhes are certainly the richeſt 
of our lands, as appears by the aſ- 


toniſhing degree of fruitfulneſs, ap- 


Parent in thoſe peices from which 
the ſea has been excluded by dikes. 
Marſh may be ſo far improved by 


_ ediking and tillage, without manur- 


ing, that inſtead of producing leſs 


than one ton of falt hay per acre, it 


ſhall produce three'toris of the beſt 
kinds of hay. The value of this 
foil muſt needs be great, as it is not 


exhauſted by cropping, and needs 


ho manure, unleſs it be ſand, or 
ſome other cheap ſubſtance to dry 
and harden it. | | 


Some marſhes require a long 


| dike to exclude the ſea, in propor- 


tion to the land it contains; others 
a ſhort one, as where the marſh is 
narroweſt towards the ſea. He 
that poſſeſſes a marſh of the latter 
kind, can undertake no buſineſs 
that will be more profitable than 


 diking it. Two men can eaſily 


build a rod of dike upon high 
marſh in a day. Through the hol- 
tows and creeks, more work will 
be required, | 


If a marſh; after it is diked, 


ſhould be rather too wet ſor tillage; 
a ditch ſhould be made round by 
the upland to cut off the freſh wa- 


ter, both above and below the fur- | 
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face, and lead it to the outlet of 
| fluice. See Dike, and Sluice. 

MATTOCK, a pix-axe. 

MEADOW, grals-land for mow. 
ing. In this country the word is 
ſeldom uſed to fignify upland mow. 
ing-ground, but that which is low 
and moiſt, and ſeldom or never 
ploughed. | 

Too much or too little moiſture 
is hurtful to theſe meadows. Thoſe 


be made drier by —_— or by 
draining, if it be practicable, 
They may be made drier alfo by 
ſpreading ſand; gravel, or coal · duſt 
upon them. ; e 
When they are become dry, they 
ſhould be ploughed and tilled, if the 
ſoil be not a tough clay with only 
an inch or two of black mould 2. 
bove it. In this caſe, I think a 
meidow ſhould not be ploughed at 
all. Inſtead of ploughing, perhaps 
it would be better to cut away the 
hillocks and utievenneſſes; which 
by rotting iti heaps; or burning, may 
be converted into good mature fot 
the ſoil. And toincreaſethe thick- 
neſs of good foil, let ſand and other 
earths with dung be ſpread over it. 
When the foil is a looſe crumbly 
clay, ſuch as is found under ſome 
meadows; fuch a .meadow may be 
converted to tillage land with great 
advantage. e 
Flooding in the ſpring not only 
entiches the ſoil of meadows, but 
makes them bear a ſharp drought 
the better. It cauſes the graſs to 
grow ſo rapidly that the foil is ſoon 
grey from the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun, 7 
Particular care ſhould be always 
taket to keep cattle out of mead- 
ows in the ſpring and fall, when 
they ate very wet and ſoft. For 
they will ſo break and ſpoil the 
ſward with their feet, that it will 
not be fit for mowing, nor bear 


more than half a crop. All the 
: fall-feeding 


that ate apt to be too wet ſhould 


MEL 
fall-feeding of ſuch land ſhould be 


over, before the heavieſt rains of 
autumn. In the ſpring, no hoot 
ſhould, by any means, be ſuffered 
to go upon a meadow. It occa- 
ſions ſo much laſs and damage, that 
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a farmer had better give treble | 


rice for hay to feed his cattle, or 
Lon corn for them, than to turn 
them in, as ſome do, to eat the graſs 
that firſt ſprings, and which has 
but little more nouriſhment in it 
than water. No huſbandry can be 
worle, | | 

Meadows that bear poor water- 
graſſes ſhould be mown rather be- 
fore the graſs is grown to its full 
ſize, The hay will be ſo much 
ſweeter and better, that what it 
wants in quantity will be more than 
made up in its quality. And the 
quantity may perhaps be made up 
in fall-feeding ; or elſe a ſecond crop 
may be taken. 

I have long obſerved that heavy 
rains commonly fall before the end 
of Auguſt, by which low meadows 
are often flooded. Therefore there 
is danger in delaying to mow them 
till it is ſo late. The crop may be 
either totally loſt, or men muſt 
work in the water to ſave it in a 
damaged condition. 

MEASLES, a diſeaſe in ſwine. 
The eyes are red and inflamed, the 
kin riſes in pimples, and runs into 
ſcabs. To cure a ſwine of this diſ- 
eaſe, take half a ſpoonful of ſpirit of 


hartſhorn, and two ounces of bole | 


armeniac, mix it with meal and wa- 
ter, and give it him in the morning 
when he is hungry. Repeat the 
doſe every day, till he is cured, 
which will be in four or five days. 
MELON, a pleaſant taſted, cool- 
ing fruit. It grows beſt in a warm 
climate; and is large and excellent 
in the ſouthern ſtates, But they 
will ripen in New-England, in the 
common way of planting ; but are 


| 


— 


* 


not ſo large, nar ſo early in the 
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moſt northern parts. Some im- 
provement has lately been made in 
this fruit, by bringing ſeeds from 


the ſouthward. 


Of all che kinds of melons, Mr. 
Miller greatly prefers the canta: 
leupe, a native. of America, But 
I have not heard whether it has 
yet found its way into this coun» 
try. F/T 20 | 

The ſame writer ſays, the ſeeds gf 
melons ſhould be three years old, 
befare they are planted ; and that 
thoſe ſeeds which are ſo light as to 
ſwim on water, are not good to 

lant. Melons grow beſt on a 
andy loam, which has a warm ex- 
ſure to the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt, 

he vines ſhould be ſheltered a- 
gainſt cold winds which {top their 
growth ; and againſt boiſterous 
winds from any quarter, which 
will hurt them by diſturbing and 
diſplacing their vines, | 

A good manure to be put under 
melons, is an old compoſt of good 
loam, with the dung of neat cattle 
or {wine. The ends of the runners, 
and the fruit lateſt formed, ſhould 
be taken off, that the fruit firſt 
formed may have more nouriſh» 
ment, grow larger, and arrive to 
the greater perſettion.—-To raiſe 
melons on hot beds, under frames, 
or under hand-glaſles, fee Gardener's . 
Dictionary. | N 

MEsLIN, wheat mixed with 
other grain in ſowing, The name 
is moſt commonly applied to a 
mixture of wheat and rye. But 


there is an un ſitneſs in ſowing theſe 
together, as wheat requires the beſt 


ſoil and tillage, and rye will an- 


ſwer with the pooreſt, 


I ſhould greatly prefer the mix- 
ture of {pring wheat and barley, as 


| barley requires nearly as good a 
| ſoil, and as many ploughings, as 


wheat. But that 'which chiefly 
recommends this mixture, 1s, that 
wheat will not blight when it is 
| ſovn 
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ſown with barley. This has been 


| 333 by the experience of a num- 
ber of farmers in my neighbour- 
hood, who are encouraged to per- 
ſiſt in the practice. This confirms 
aà hint that was thrown out by Mr. 
Eliot. 10 ts | 

What ſhould be the reaſon why 
barley prevents the blighting of 


Wheat, may be worthy of the in- 


quiry of naturaliſts. May it not 
1 this ? That the large, 
uſhy beards of the barley fo en- 
cloſe the necks of the ſtems of wheat, 
as to defend them from cold in the 
cool nights ; ſo that the ſap in the 
ſtems of wheat is not thickened by 
the cold, nor obſtructed in its aſ- 
cent to the ear ? | 
The worſt circumſtance attend- 
Ing this kind of meſlin, is the diffi- 
culty of ſeparating the two ſorts of 
grain. Though wheat does no 
harm in malt, barley is a poor in- 
gredient in bread. So that there 
zs need of making the ſeparation, 
Barley being lighter than wheat, 
will moſtly Pall nearer to the tail of 
the ſheet in winnowing, by means 
of which, ſome of the wheat may 
be almoſt 'or quite extricated from 
the barley, Throwing it with a 
ſhovel may do ſtill more towards 
_ ſeparating the two ſorts. The light- 
er grain will drop ſhort of the 


heap. 

' "METHEGLIN, a pleaſant fer- 
mented liquor made of honey arid 
water. It is made thus: Put ſo 
much new honey into ſpring-water, 
that when the honey is diſſolved, 
an egg will not ſink to the bottom. 
Boil the liquor for an hour. When 
cool, barrel it up, adding a ſpoon- 
ful of yeaſt to ferment it. Some 
add ginger half an ounce to a bar- 
rel, and as much cloves, and mace; 
but I have had it very good with- 
out any ſpices. One hundred weight 
of honey will make a barrel of me- 


 theglin, as ſtrong as good wine. 71 | 


dug up. 


MIC 
have kept it bottled ſeveral years; 
it loſes the honey-taſte by age, and 


grows hghter coloured, 


MICE, a well known genus of 
quadrupeds, troubleſome to all 
houle-keepers, but more eſpecially 
to farmers. Farmers ſhould know 
the beſt ways of oppoling their dep- 
redations, and of deſtroying them, 


The field mouſe eats the bark of 


trees in nurſeries and young orch- 
ards, when ſnow is on the ground, 
and moſtly when itis deep. A good 


way to prevent this miſchief is to 


tread down the ſnow, and make it 
very compatt about the ſtems of 
the trees. And though laying 
mulch'about the roots of trees be 
good for the trees, it occaſions the 
mice to increaſe ; therefore I do 
not go into that practice while the 
trees are ſmall, and have a ſmooth 
bark. It is only while the trees 


are young that mice eat the bark. 


In ſpring, the field mice eat com 
and other ſeeds under the ſurface; 
in the ſummer they hurt the graſs, 
and in autumn I have found that 
they eat potatoes before they are 
I know not whether the 
field mouſe and thoſe in houſes, 
barns and granaries be of the 
ſame ſpecies ; though the former 
are larger. But it has been found 
that both may be deſtroyed by the 
ſame poiſon; e 

Take a ſpoonful of flour mixed 
with ſome ſcrapings of old cheeſe, 
and ſeeds of hemlock made as fine 
as poſſible. Set it where they haunt. 
If it be ſet in a houſe, let it not be 
in the ſame apartment with any 
thing that is to be uſed as the food 
of man. This mixture will deſtroy 


all that eat it. 


But fince many fear to uſe poiſon, 
they may take them alive in wire 
cages. However, inſtead of the 
round ones which are commonly 
uſed, I would recommend ſquare 
ones encloſed in thin wooden box: 

8 es 
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es, with a hole againſt the entrance | determine whether this were the 


of the cage; becauſe a moule will 
not ſo readily enter into a place 
where he ſees another confined,— 
The bait may be a rind of cheeſe 
ſcorched, made faſt to the centre 
of the bottom of the cage, and ſo 
far from the hole that a mouſe can- 
not reach it till he has got quite 
into the cage. 

MILDEW, or MELDEW, or 
HONEY-DEW, a certain {weet 
taſted, clammy ſubſtance found in 
mornings on the leaves of ſome 
vegetables, the ws of which do 
not abſorb it. Many have believ- 
ed that this dew is the real cauſe of 
the ruſt, or dark coloured ſpots on 
the ſtems and leaves of blaſted 
grain, This has been the popular. 
way of accounting for the diſeaſe, 
by my countrymen. It has been 
ſuppoſed, that this moiſture adheres 
to the plants, and ſo condenſes as 
to ob{tru& their perſpiration, by 
which they ſicken and become un- 
fruitful. ” 

The French call this diſtemper 
couille, or ruſt, - It is undoubtedly 
the ſame which the Romans called 
Rubigo. The ſtems and leaves are 
beſpattered with brown ſpots, and 
the grain appears ſhrunk and ſmall, 
in proportion as theſe ſpots abound 
on the plants. It moſtly attacks 
wheat and rye, but ſometimes alſo 
oats and barley, ; 

Mr. Worlidge, an ingenious 
writer on huſbandry, was an. ad- 
vocate for the hypotheſis I have 
mentioned, He therefore adviſed 
to bruſhing off ſuch dew with a 
rope, before the ſun could con- 
denſe it on the grain. But it is 
much to the diſcredit of this opin- 
jon, that though bruſhing has often 
been tried, it has never been cer- 
tainly known to have had the de- 
ſired effect. I am one among the 
many who has tried it without ef- 


ject, M. Duhamel made trials to 


Fd 


part of the ſurface of 


real cauſe, by applying to the 
leaves of plants ſuch glutinous ſub- 
ſtances as were ſufficient to ſtop 


the perſpiration ; but it had no ſuch 


effect as ruſt. How much leſs can 
ſuch an effect be expected from 
adheſions to the ſtems, ſince the 


leaves are the principal organs of 


perſpiration? or when not a fourth 
ered by the ſpots? _ a | 

Some impute this diſtemper in 
grain to intenſe heat from the ſun, 
happening after dry gloomy weath- 
er. But it is known that it attacks 
young plants in autumn, when the 
heat from the ſun is not great, nor 
the weather dry, and covers the 
leaves with ſpots of ruſt. | 

Mr. Miller and others ſuppoſe 
inſets to have a hand in this diſ- 
temper ; either originally, or after 
the ſtems are wounded. But micro- 
ſcopical obſervations have not af- 
forded reaſon to believe this to be 
the true cauſe, And Mr. Tillet 
has obſerved that- the- ſpots are of 
different colours on difterent plants, 
according to their different kinds 
of ſap ; from whence it may ſeem 
probable that the ſap, rather than 
inſects, or their eggs or excrements, 
is the ſubſtance of which the ſpots 
are formed, 


Some have ſuppoſed the ſpots ta 


be made by the intenſe action of 
the ſun on the drops of common 
dew, while they adhere to the ſtems 
aſter the ſun is up, and collect the 
rays as lenſes, by which the ſtems 
are over heated under the drops, 
or rather burnt. But the ſhape of 
theſe drops will hardly juſtify ſuch 
an opinion: Fer though their con- 
vexity on the outſide is conſide ra- 
ble, their concavity on the inſide is 


almoſt the ſame. Or if it ſhould” 


be en that the rays do con- 
verge a little in the drops, yet their 
action on the ſtems cannot be fo 
3 ro great 


a plant is cov- 


* 
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great as to diſſolve their ſubſtance 


into that powder, of which the ruſt 


is known to conſiſt.— Beſides, if 


this were the cauſe, the ſpots would 
be made only on the eaſtern ſides 
of the ſtems, which is contrary to 


- fat. -* - 


Mr. Tillet's hypotheſis ſeems to 
bid fairer than either of the fore- 
going to account for this diſtemper. 
He thinks it is cauſed by a ſharp- 
neſs in the air in dry cloudy 
weather, which breaks the veſſels 
interwoven with the ſubſtance of 
the blades and ſtem, and makes 
them diſcharge a thick oily juice, 


which by degrees is turned into 


that ruſty powder. He examined 
with a microſcope, and ſaw ſmall 
openings in the membrane cover- 
ing the plant where the powder 
lay : And obſerved that the juice 
iſſued through theſe {mall openings, 
over which he ſaw ſome pieces of 


the membrane, which partly cov- 
_ ered the o 


ings. Hence he juſt- 
ly concluded that the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe is the wounding of the ſap 
veſſels, from which wounds the ſap 
exudes, which ſhould paſs into the 
cat But I 
greatly ſuſpect he does not here al- 
ſign the true cauſe of theſe fractures. 
If they were cauſed by any unfa- 
vourable ſtate of the air, one would 
think that of two adjoining fields, 
one would not eſcape this diſtem- 
per, and the other be ruined by it, 
which 1s not an uncommon caſe. 
And M. Chateauvieux has remark- 
ed, that the whole of the ſame field 


of wheat is not uſually affected at 


the ſame time, Beſides, M. Du- 
hamel often applied to plants acid 
and corroſive, alkaline and ſpiritous 
liquors ; which trials did not pro- 


duce any thing like ruſt, How | 


« 


then can any effluvium in the air 
be ſuppoſed to corrode and break 
the veſſels of the ſtems? 

M. Chateauvieux believed that 


| 


m—_ 


| burſting of the ſap 
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the powder which forms the ruſt, 
is the extravaſated- juice of the 
plants, becauſe it ſtops their growth, 
As he had not obſerved the ruſt 
to come but in dry weather, and 
when there were no dews, he con. 
jectured that the want of moiſture 
cauſes the ſurfaces of the ſtems to 
crack, and pour forth their con. 
tents. — Whether this be the true 
cauſe or not, future obſervations 
and experience may enable us to 
determine, To me it does not a 
pear very probable ; becauſe, in this 
country, in ſome of the drieſt ſea. 
ſons, grain has been moſt free from 
ruſt, I rather think this is general, 
ly the caſe. | | 

Were it proper that I ſhould at. 


tempt to aſſign another cauſe, after 


the vain inquiries of ſo many of 
my ſuperiours, I ſhould aſcribe the 
veſſels to cold, 
The facts that have led me to form 
this hypotheſis are chiefly theſe :— 
Firſt, that in the colder parts of 
North America, grain 1s far often- 
er hurt by this diſeaſe than in the 
warmer ; oftener in the northern 
than in the ſouthern ſtates. Sec- 
ondly, becauſe early ripe grain 
moſt commonly eſcapes the ruſt, 
Thirdly, becaule the ruſt does not 
often appear, before the nights be- 
gin to grow colder, as they do a- 
bout the latter end of July. From 
theſe obſervations I have been led 
to think, that the increaſing cold of 
theſe nights thickens the ſap in the 
leaves and the neck of the ſtem, 


| juſt below the ear where it has the 


thinneſt covering, ſo as to form 
obſtructions in the ſap veſlels : 
After which the preſſure of the 


| ſap upwards, in a warm day, is 
| ſo ſtrong as to burſt the veſſels, 


and outward membrane, and ſo ta 
form paſſages for the {ap to the ſur- 


face of the ſtems, &c. I am the 
more induced to adopt this hypothe- 


ſis, becauſe I have obſerved the 
TENOR a (pots 
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foots uſually appear firſt on the 
2 of the ſtem, and are always 
mere in the greateſt plenty. 


By a greater degree of cold than 


that which formed the firſt: ob- 
ſtructions, I conceive new obſtruc- 
tions are formed below the wounds 
or fiſſures, by means of which new 
cracks are made from whence the 
ſap exudes : And thus the {ſtems 


may become ſpotted as they fome- | 


times are quite to the ground. 
I dare not abſolutely depend up- 
on the truth of this theory, though 
I do not conceive how it can be 
otherwiſe, I would earneſtly re- 
ueſt all who are able, to make ob- 
ſervations concerning this diſtem- 
per, that ſo my opinion may be 
either confirmed or refuted ; eſpec- 


ially that light may be thrown on a | 


ſubject that is very intereſting to 
the inhabitants of this country. 
For we are not to expect that we 
ſhall be able effectually to prevent 
or cure this diſtemper, by which 
we ſuffer greatly, until the cauſe of 
it be inveſtigated, 


If I have been ſo happy as to aſ- 


ſign the real cauſe of ruſt on grain, 


will it not follow, that the moſt 


probable way to prevent it mult be, 


to bring our ſeed from a more 
mut; but I have met with no oth- 


er in this country of any conſidera- 


northern climate, where it has been 
uſed to bear a greater degree of 


cold than it will meet with here? 
This has been found to be the caſe 
tion of any other, 


by experience; and ſeems to be 


much in favour of my hypotheſis, 
But it ſoon alters by repeatedly ſow- ; 
ing it, fo as to become naturalized | 


to our climate ; and as liable to this 
diſtemper as any other ſeed : 
Whence I conclude, that it ought 
tobe renewed once in three or four 
years, _ 1 | 

M. Chateauvieux cured ruſty 
plants of wheat in autumn, by tak- 
ing off the leaves cloſe to the 
ground. If the ruſt comes on af- 


ter the ſtems are grown, he ſuppoſ- 
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| ed it to be incurable. But the ruſi- 


ing of the leaves is not always fol- 
lowed by the ruſting of the ſtems ; 
and if the latter eſcape, the grain 
will be well filled, If there be no 
way of curing this diſtemper, we 
| ſhould neglect nothing that we can 

do to prevent it. 45 to ſpring 
grain, this may be done by new 
ſeed from the northward, by ſow- 
ing early, and only on warm ſoils; 
giving it plenty of tillage before 
ſowing, and warm top- dreſſings a- 


bout the time of earing. By theſe 


means the grain will get beyond its 
milky ſtate, before the time when 
ruſt is expected to appear; and the 
crop wilt be good, though ſome 
| ſpots ſhould be formed on the grain 
afterwards. 

Winter grain is not ſo often 
blaſted, becauſe it ripens earlier. 
But that it may eſcape an autumnal 
ruſt, it ſhould not be fown- before 
the hotteſt of ſummer is paſt. Some 
grains of wheat ſown: by M. Cha- 
teauvieux, on the ſixth of July, were 
totally deſtroyed by the ruſt in au- 
tumn, Early fown winter grain 
undergoes too great a change of 
weather, from hot to cold. 

Some writers tell of other blights 
in grain, beſides ruſt, uſtilago and 


ble extent ; therefore I ſhall not 
trouble the reader with the men- 
See the articles 
Burnt- grain and Smut. 

MILK, a nutritious liquor Which 
nature prepares in the breaſts of 
female animals, for the nouriſh« 
ment of their young: The milk of 
cows is that with which the farmer 
is molt concerned. 

That the greateſt quantity of 
milk may be obtained from cows, 
they ſhould not calve out of the 
right ſeaſon. April is a good time 
of the year, if the calves are to be 


E 


Mred ; if not, perhaps May is bet- 
ter, 
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ter. But that cows may give plen- 
ty of milk to nouriſh their calves 


at this ſeaſon, they ſhould not be 
_ wholly confined to hay, or any 


other dry meat: But be daily fed 
with ſome kind of juicy food, ſuch 


as potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. 


until they have plenty of graſs. 
In feeding milch cows, the fla- 


our of the milk ſhould be attend- 


** * : 
ed to, unleſs it be when their calves 


ſuck all their milk. Feeding them 


with turnips is ſaid to give an ill 


taſte to the butter made of the milk. 
The decayed leaves of cabbages 
will undoubtedly give a bad taſte. 


to the milk, though the ſound heads 


will not. There is no fear of po- 


tatoes and carrots having any bad 
effect upon the milk in this way. 


The quantity of milk is greatly in- 


creaſed by potatoes, but it becomes 
thinner. | 5 
The milk of cows in ſummer is 
ſometimes made very bitter by their 
feeding on rag-weed, which 'they 
will do, when they are very hun- 


' gry. To prevent this evil it is on- 


iy neceſſary that they ſhould not 
be forced to eat it by the want of 
other food. LT 

_ MIELET, a round yellowiſh 
white grain, which grows in pan- 
nicles at the top of the ſtalk. The 


| ſtalks and leaves are like thoſe of 


Indian-corn, but ſmaller. It grows 
to the height of three or four feet. 
A ſandy warm foil ſuits it beſt, It 
ſhould be ſown about the middle of 
May, in drills three feet apart. The 
plants ſhould be ſo thinned at the 


firſt hoeing as to be about {ix inch- | 
es apart in the rows. It will pro- 
duce as large crops as Indian- corn, 


and bears drought admirably well. 
Cattle are fond of eating it green, 


referring it to clover. A crop of 
it ſown thick, and mowed green, 


would be excellent fodder. 
Some ſay a crop may be obtain- 


ed by ſowing it at about midſum- 


* 


ſubject to this evil. The moſs ort 
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mer. Perhaps it may be fo in hofz 


ter climates. - I tried the experi. 
ment in the 44th degree of latitude, 
and the crop was little better than 
mere chaft, for want of continu. 
ance of heat to fill the grain. 
This grain appears to be ſubjeſt 
to no diſtemper ; but when it is 
near ripe, the birds are apt to get a 
great deal of it, if it be not watch- 
ed. | | ; 
The way to harveſt it is, to cut 

off the pannicles with a knife, near 
the uppermoſt joint of the ſtalk, put 
them into ſacks or ſheets, carry 
them to the barn- floor, and empty 
them into heaps, covering them 
with cloths. After lying five or 
fix days, it mult be thrafhed and 
cleaned. It ſhould be dried well 
in the ſun, before it is ſtowed away 
in the granary ; for it will not keep 
well with any moiſture in it. 

- Millet is an excellent food for 
fowls and ſwine ; for the latter it 
ſhould be ground into meal. Some 
mix it with flower in bread ; but it 
is better for puddings.— There is 
alſo a red fort of millet ; but this 
T have never ſeen. ; 
MOSS, a fort. of plant that is in- 
jurious to the growth of other plants 
in general. It was formerly thought 
to be an excreſcence; but even the 


minuteſt kinds are, propagated by 


ſeeds, and have organs of genera- 
tion, | 

Low meadows are often infeſted 
with mols, which prevents the 
flouriſhing of the graſs, and indi- 
cates the coldneſs and ſourneſs of 
the ſoil. To cure meadows of mols 
they ſhould be top-dreſſed with 
lime, aſhes, and other abſorbent 
manures; as well as laid drier by 
ditching or draining. | 

Tillage lands, when they are laid 


down to graſs, often become moſſy, 


| eſpecially when they are too long 


in graſs, - Cold loamy ſoils are moſt 


ſuch 


' found advantage 
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ſuch land is often ſo ſmall, as to ap- 
pear only as a green mouldineſs of 
the ſurface. But this mould con- 
ſiſts of diſtin minute plants, as 
well as all other mouldineſs, as 
may be ſeen by the help of micro- 
ſcopes. If 8 of warm ma- 
nures do not prove ſufficient to clear 
the ground of this mols, it ſhould 
be ſcarified, or harrowed, or elſe 


broken up and tilled, For if it be 


ermitted to continue, it will rob 
the graſs of molt of its food. 

A very long white, or yellowiſh 
moſs grows in wet ſwamps. Drain- 
ing the ſwamps, and ſetting fire to 
the moſs in a dry ſeaſon, will com- 
monly be ſufficient to ſubdue it. 

I mentioned moſs under the head 
of manures, 


diſſolved oil, any thing that will 
diſſolve that oil, will convert it in- 
to a rich food for plants. Lime is 
excellent for this purpoſe: Moſs 
and lime there fore, mixed in com- 
poſt e may well be expect- 
ed to make a good manure. 
As moſs retains water more than 
almoſt any thing elſe, ſome have 
Wy mixing it with 
ſandy and gravelly ſoils. It ena- 
bles the ſoil to retain the moiſture 
it receives from rains and dews, and 
to hold the manures that are laid 
on it: And the mols itſelf ſlowly 
diſſolves, and becomes food for 
plants. : 
Richard Townſley, Eſquire, a 
writer in the Georgical Effays, tried 


. e of yellow moſs in the 
cu 


ture of potatoes, One row was 


manured with ſtable- dung; another 


of the ſame length, with ſtable-dung 
covered with common yellow moſs. 
The firſt row yielded 438 tb. of 
potatoes; the ſecond 515 5. En- 
couraged by this great ſucceſs, he 
trieda row of potatoes on ſtable- 
dung by itſelf, another on moſs by 
ulelf ;—the crops were of 2 


As moſs is known to 
contain a large proportion of un- * 


the head of the tree, if — 
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vuweight; thoſe on moſs more ſizeable 


than the other.— In the firſt exper- 
iment, I ſuppoſe the heat of the ſta- 
ble-dung diffolved the moſs as faſt 
as was neceſſary for the nouriſh- 
ment of the potatoes, which was 
moſt needed in the latter part of 
ſummer. The reſult of the latter 
experiment is more ſurpriſing. 
Doubtleſs the ground had been 


richly furniſhed with ſome ſub= 


ſtance which was adapted to diſ- 
ſolve the moſs : Perhaps it had been 
limed in the year preceding. 

Nothing is more common than 
to ſee moſs of a light green colour 
upon foreſt trees. The ſeeds be- 
ing carried in the air, lodge in the 
crevices of the bark, where they 
vegetate, and grow into plants of a 
larger or ſmaller ſize, according as 
they happep to be more or leſs 
ſhaded, This is fo different from 
the yellow ſwamp moſs, that cattle. 
eat it very greedily, 

Moſs on fruit-trees is detrimental 
to their fruitfulneſs. The rem- 
edy is ſcraping it off from the body 
and large branches by a kind of 
wooden knife, that will not hurt 
the branches ; or with a rough hair 
cloth, which does very well after a 
ſoaking rain. But the moſt ef- 
fectual cure, is taking away the 
cauſe. This is to be done by drain- 
ing off all ſuperfluous moiſture from 
about the roots of the trees. And 
it may be guarded againſt in plant- 
ing the trees, by not ſetting them 
too deep. | 

& If trees ſtand too thick in a 
cold ground, they will always be 
covered with moſs ; and the beſt 
way to remedy the fault is to thin 
them. When the young branches 
of trees are covered with a long and 
ſhaggy moſs, it will utterly ruin 
them; and there is no way to pre- 
vent it, but to cut off the branches 
near the trunk, and even to take off 
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for it will ſprout again. And if 
the cauſe be in the mean time re- 
moved by thinning the plantation, 
or draining the land, the young 
ſhoots will continue clear after this, 

ce If the trees are covered with 
mols in conſequence of the ground's 
being too dry (as this will happen 
from either extreme in the loil) then 
the proper remedy 1s, the laying 
mud from the bottom of a pond, or 
river, pretty thick about the roots, 
opening the ground to ſome diſ- 
tance and depth to let it in, This 
will not only cool it, and prevent 
its giving growth to any quantity of 
mots ; but it will prevent the other 
great miſchief which fruit-trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which 1s 
the falling of the fruit too early.“ 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

MOULD, a word that imports 
the fineſt parts of a ſoil, It is the 
ſtratum or layer of earth which 
forms the ſurface, or turf, in paſ- 
tures or graſs land, in which the 
roots get the principal part of their 
nouriſhment, The. plough acts in 


the mould ; hence the name mould- | 


board is given to that part of a 
plough which turns up the ſoil and 
mould. In ſome places this layer 
is thicker, in others thinner. The 
deeper it reaches, the richer the 
land may be eſteemed ; andit is the 
more valuable. The layer which 
is next under it is foil, which is al- 
ſo fit for tillage.— But in tilled 
lands the rich mould and ſoil are 
' blended, and the mixture has the 
name of mould. 1 
The beſt mixed mould is of a 
hazely or cheſnut colour; neither 
too adheſive nor too looſe; neither 
baking to a cruſt with drought, nor 
turning to mortar with wetneſs; it 
is {weet ſcented ; and feels unctu- 
ous and fine. All good mould 


will become black, by being expol- | 


ed to the ſun and air for a year or 
two. An aſh coloured mould is | 
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not good, a pale yellow mould ſtill 


— 


it with eaſe or expedition. 


worſe. | : 

A good mould contains much of 
that extremely fine impalpable 
earth, which 1s a real ingredient in 
the food of plants. This is called 
by ſome writers, vegetable mould. 

The word mould is alſo uſed to 
ſignify ſoil that is made looſe, light 
and fine by tillage and manuring, 


Hence plants are ſaid to be mould- 


ed when this fine earth is drawn 
up to their ſtems by the hoe. And 


a garden mould is made by tillage 


and manure. 


MOW, a quantity of hay, or 


| 2 in the ſtraw, piled in a barn 
for keeping. 


Ground mos are 
more liable to take damage by moiſt- 
ure, than mows upon ſcaffolds. 
Mows of grain ſhouſd be laid upon 
the latter. The larger the mow, 
the drier the hay or ſheaves ſhould 
be of which it conſiſts, See Fod- 
der. | 
 MOWING, the operation, or 
art of cutting down graſs, corn, &c. 


with a ſcythe. 


They who have not been in their 
youth accuſtomed to do this work, 
are ſeldom found to be able ay 

ut 
when the art is once learnt, it will 
not be loſt, , 

As this is one of the moſt laborious 
parts of the hufbandman's calling, 
and the more fatiguing as it m 


be performed in the hotteſt ſeaſon 


of the year, every precaution ought 
to be uſed which. tends to lighten 
the labour. To this it will con- 
duce not a little for the mower 
to rife very early, and be at his 
work before the riſing of the ſun, 


He may perform half the uſual 


day's work before nine in the 
morning. His work will not only 
be made caſier by the coolneſs of 
the morning air, but alſo by the 
dew on the graſs, which is cut the 
more eaſily for being wet, By this 

| means 
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means he may lie ſtill and reſt him- 
ſelf during all the hotteſt of the 


day, while others who begun late 


are ſweating themſelves exceſſive- 
ly ; and hurting their health, by 
taking down large draughts of cold 
drink to ſlake their raging thirſt, 
The other half of his work may 
be performed after three or four 
o'clock ; and at night he will find 
himſelf fres from fatigue. 

If the mower would huſband 
his ſtrength to advantage, he ſhould 
take care to have his ſcythe, and 
all the apparatus for mowing, in the 
beſt order. Whoever does his 
work with inſufficient, or bad tools, 


the mower ſhould not. His ſcythe 


ought to be adapted to the ſurface 
on which he mows : If the ſurface 
be level, and free from obſtacles, 
the ſcythe may be long and almoſt 
ſtraight ; and he will perform his 
work with leſs labour, and greater 
expedition. But if the ſurface be 
uneven, cradley, or chequered with 
ſtones, or ſtumps of trees, his ſcythe 
muſt be ſhort and crooked. Oth- 
erwiſe he will be obliged to leave 
much of the graſs uncut, or uſe 
more labour in cutting it, 

A mower ſhould not have a 
ſnead that is too flender ; for this 
will keep the ſcythe in a continual 
tremour, and do much to hinder its 
cutting. He muſt ſee that it keeps 
faſt on the ſnead ; for the leaſt de- 
gree of looſenels will oblige him to 
uſe the more violence at every 
ſtroke, Many worry themſelves 


needleſsly by not attending to this 


circumſtance. 
Mowing with a company ought 
to be avoided by thoſe Who are not 
very ſtrong, or who are little uſed 
to the buſineſs, or who have not 
their tools in the beſt order. Young 
lads whoare ambitious to be thought 
good mowers, often find themſelves 
much hurt by mowing in compa- 
ny. a | 


—_ 
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Mr. de Liſle introduced in Eng- 
land, the mowing of wheat. The 
method is this: The ſcythe he uſes 
is at leaſt ſix inches ſhorter in the 
blade than the common ſcythe ; 
and inſtead of a cradle, has two 
twigs of oſier put ſemicircular wiſe 
into holes made in the handle of 
the ſcythe, near the blade, in ſuch 
a manner that one ſemicircle inter- 
ſeats the other, | 

„% By this method of mowing 
wheat, the ſtanding corn 1s always 
at the left hand. The mower mows 
it inward, bearing the corn he cuts 
on his ſcythe, till it come to that 
which is ſtanding, againſt which it 
gently leans, After every mower 
follows a gatherer, who being pro- 
vided with a hook or ſtick, about 
two feet long, gathers up the corn, 
makes it into a gavel, and lays it 
gently on the ground. This muſt 
be done with ſpirit, as another 
mower erg x follows.” Com- 
plete Farmer. 

As reaping is ſlow and laborious 
work, it would be right for our 
countrymen to learn this method of 
mowing their wheat ; which will 
undoubtedly anſwer alſo for other 
ſorts of grain. | 2 

MOWING- GROUND, a name 
commonly given in this country to 
land, which being fit for either 
mowing or tillage, is alternately 
uſed for the one and the other. 

The generality of farmers in this 
country, lamentably miſtake their 
intereſt by having too large a pro- 
portion of their lands in graſs for 
mowing. Half the uſual quantity, 
with the beſt management, would 
produce as much hay as they need, 
a great deal more than they com-. 
monly get, beſides ſaving them ex- 
penſe and much hard labaur ; and 
allow them to convert half their : 
mowing-land to tillage or paſture, 

A New-England farmer 1s not 
content, unleſs he yearly mows 


over 
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over the greater part of his cleared | 


land ; becauſe he ſuppoſes that if he 
does not, he ſhall be able to winter 
but a ſmall ſtock. His graſs on the 
moſt of his acres muſt needs be very 
thin, even when the ſeaſons are 
moſt favoyrabie ; therefore, if a 
ſummer happen to be dry, the ſoil, 
which is ſo poorly covered as to re- 
tain neither dews nor rains, is 
parched and bound. The grals, 
deprived of its nouriſhment, does 
not get half its uſyal growth, and the 
crop turns out to be almoſt nothing. 
The diſtreſſed farmer, not knowing 
how to get fodder for his cattle in 
the enſuing winter, with ſevere 
labour or coſt, mows his dead graſs, 
and gets perhaps four or five cocks 
from an. acre. He cannot ſell off 
any of his ſtock, becauſe of the 
general ſcarcity of hay ; nor fat 
them to kill, for want of graſs ; 
therefore he keeps them along 
poorly and x! hon till the 


ground is bare in the ſpring ; then 


to ſave their lives, he turns them 
into his mowing-ground, as ſoon as 
there is the leaſt appearance of 
green graſs. They potch the foil 
to the depth of fix or eight inches, 
which is ſufficient to prevent the 
growth of a good crop that year ; 
as it ſinks a great part of the ſurface 
to ſuch a depth that it can produce 
nothing ; tears and maims the roots 
which remain in their places; and 
leaves the ſurface ſo uneven, that 
if a crop of graſs ſhould grow it 
could not be mown cloſely} if at all, 
Therefore through want of hay, the 
Joil and ſward muſt be mangled in 
the ſame way the ſpring following ; 
and ſo on from year to year per- 

tually. How abſurd and ruinat- 
ing is this practice! 

If our farmers would reſolve 
they will mow but half the quanti- 
ty of ground which they have mow- 
ed hitherto, I ſhould think they 
might ſoon find their account in it, 
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But it will be neceſſary that they 
ſhould adopt a new kind of man- 
agement. | 

In the firſt place, let them not 
lay down to graſs lands that are 
quiteexhauſted by ſevere cropping ; 
nor without manuring them well, 
Good crops of graſs are not to be 
expected when there is no ſtrength 
in the ſoil. Therefore the lands 
ſhould be dunged when the graſs is 
ſown, unleſs we except clover and 
other biennial graſſes. And even 
for theſe it is often quite neceſſary, 

Mr. Miller adviſes to ſowing 
perennial graſſes in autumn, not 
with corn, but by themſelves. This 
is the right way to have the foil 
well filled with good graſs-roots, 
before it ſubſides and becomes com- 


pact. I think the farmer need not 


grudge to forego his corn- crop in 
this caſe; but perhaps this is not 
neceſſary; for no crop will be miſſ- 
ed by ſowing graſs by itſelf. If it 
be ſown with winter-grain it will 
not produce a crop for mawing the 
next year ; but if ſown by itſelf it 
will produce a good crop ; and a 
i of ſtrong roots will be eſtab- 
iſhed in the ſoil. But when grafts 
is ſown with grain, the grain kills 
part of the roots, and ſtints the 
growth of the reſt to ſuch a degree 
that they will never recover. 
Alſo, the ſurface ſhould be roll- 


ed after the ſeed is ſown, to cloſe 


the mould abcut the ſeeds, to pre- 
vent their being removed by ſtrong 
winds, to prevent the ſurface from 


being irregularly torn by the froſt 


of winter, and to make the foil 
ſmoother for mowing. 

Graſs-land, by lying, is apt to 
become uneven, and knobby. For 
this reaſon the good farmersin Eng- 
land paſs a roller over their graſs- 
land every ſpring and fall. It 
gives the roots of graſs a more equal 
advantage for nouriſhment nd 
growth, and facilitates the mowing 

0 
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of the graſs, and the raking of the 


ay. 
p When land becomes bound, or 
moſly, ſo as to diminiſh the growth 
of the graſs, if it be not convenient 
for the farmer to brake it up, it 
ſhould be cut, or ſcarified, with 
fome ſuch inſtrument as the three 
coultered plough, invented by M. 
de Chateauvieux, Then dreſſed 
with ſome ſhort rotten manure 
ſuited to the ſoil ; and a roller paſſ- 
ed over it, Inſtead of the three 
coultered plough, when that cannot 
be had, a loaded harrow with ſharp 
teeth may anſwer, There is no 
danger of deſtroying the roots of 
the graſs by this operation, Though 
they are broken they will be ſpeed- 
ily renewed ; new offsets will be 
more plentifully formed, and the 
crops will riſe with renewed vig- 
our, | 

Let farmers keep their mowing- 
land ſo completely fenced, that cat- 
tle and ſwine may be effectually 
revented from breaking in at any 
time of the year, I think every 
one mult be ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of this, a | 
It is ridiculous to think of taking 
many crops of hay from any piece 
of upland, in uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion, without affording it any 
manure, For it does not imbibe 
the richneſs of the atmoſphere ſo 
e, as land in tillage, Graſs- 
and ſhould therefore, once in two 
or three years, have a dreſſing of 
our rotten dung, or of a compoſt 
uitable for the ſoil. Autumn is 
the time for applying the manure, 
according to long practice. But a 
writer in the Georgical Eſſays rec- 


ommends doing it immediately af- | 


ter mowing. Whenever it is done, 
a buſh-harrow ſhould be drawn 
over the ſurface, which will' break 
the ſmall lumps remaining in the 
manure, and bring it cloſer to the 


roots of the graſs, —Or if the ſur- 
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| face be not dunged, the crop ſhould 
be fed off once 1n three years. 

No creatures ſhould on any ac- 
count, be turned into a mowing- 
ground in the ſpring. The miſ- 
chief they will do, will be ten times 
more than the advantage they can 
get, In the fall neat cattle may 
take thegaftermath : But ſheep and 
horſes be apt to bite ſo cloſe 
as to ihre ſome of the roots, 
Therefore I think they ſhould be 
kept out, eſpecially after the graſs 
comes to be ſhort, Whatever . oy 
is dropped by the cattle, ſhould be 
beat to pieces, and ſpread before 
winter, or early in the ſpring. 

Theſe lands ſhould never be fed 

ſo bare, but that ſome quantity of 
fog may remain on them through 
the winter. The ſnow preſſes it 
down to the ſurface, where it rots 
it holds the rain-water from paſſing 
off ſuddenly ; and the virtue of the 
rotten graſs is carried into the ſoil, 
where it nouriſhes the roots. 

Graſs-lands, with ſuch a manage- 
ment as is here recommended, 
would produce crops ſurpriſingly 
large ; eſpecially in the northern 
parts of New-England, which are 

extremely natural to graſs, The 
ſurface would be covered early in 
the ſpring with a fine verdure. The 
crops would cover the ground ſo 
early as to prevent moſt of the ill 
effect of drought in ſummer, It 
would form a cloſe cover to the 
ſoil, and retain moſt of the moiſt- 
ure that falls in dews and rains. 
So that a dry ſummer would make 
but little difference in the crop; 
and the rich lands would often pro- 


| duce two crops in a year, 


On this plan of management 
much labour might be ſaved in hay- 
making ; and the graſs might all be 
cut in due ſeaſon ; not only becayſe 
the farmer has more leiſure ; but 


| 


alſo becauſe a good crop is not apt 
to dry up ſo ſuddenly, as 6 
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thin one. The graſs in our mow- 
ing- grounds is often ſaid to be win- 
ter-killed. It is obſervable that 
this happens only in the little hol- 
low places, where the melting ſnow 
towards {pring forms little ponds of 
water, cold night or two turns 
theſe ponds to cakes of ice, which 
lying long upon the rocts chills 
them ſo much that they cannot ſoon 
recover. Or the ponds made by 
the thawing of the ice deſtroy the 
roots by drowning them ; ſo win- 
ter flooding deſtroys all the beſt 
graſſes. The graſs however only 
of one crop is deſtroyed in the hol- 
Jows ; for it riſes again by mid- 
ſummer. 

Laying lands very ſmooth and 


level according to the above direc- 


tion will do much towards pre- 


venting this evil, But if a field be 


erfettly flat, and apt to retain too 
much wet when it 1s in tillage, it 
ſhould be laid down to graſs in 
ridges or beds. I am acquainted 
with ſome farmers who have found 
advantage from this method. The 
trenches, or furrows between the 
beds, ſhould be the breadth of two, 
three or four ſwarths aſunder, that 
the graſs may be mowed with the 


leſs inconvenience. It is near as 


much work to mow a half ſwarth 
as a whole one. 


' MUCK, dung or other filth, 


| ſuitable for manure. 


MUD, a black or dark coloured 
ſediment, found at the bottom of 
ponds, rivers, ditches, and ſunken 


places. It is moſtly compoſed of 


a fine vegetable mould, mixed with 
the ſubſtance of periſhed vegetables, 
&c. and therefore it contains 
much of the natural ſoad of plants. 

In ponds and rivers, this ledi- 
ment 1s made up of fine duſt, to- 
gether with a rich variety of other 
ſubſtances, which have been wafted 
in the air, and have fallen into the 
water ; together with the ſubtileſt 
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particles of the neighbouring ſoils 
waſhed down into them by rains. 
That is ſuppoſed to be the richeſt 
mud, which is near to the borders, 
and which has been alternately 
flooded and fermented ; as it will fer. 
ment whenit lies bare, in ſomedegree. 

In rivers, and in long ditches 
that have currents, there is a great. 
er proportion of ſoil in the mud, 
It has been brought down from 
ſoft, mellow lands ; and fome of it 
doubtleſs from beds of marle, which 
are often found in the banks of 
rivers, and which eaſily diflolve in 
the water. 7 

Some ponds are totally dried up 
in a hot ſummer, and all ponds 
and rivers are ſo diminiſhed by a 
copious evaporation, as to leave 
part, and the richeſt part, of their 
beds uncovered, And theſe beds, 
where there has been no rapid cur- 
rent, are always found to contain a 
rich mud. In ſome places it reach- 
es to a conſiderable depth. This 
mud, though taken from freſh wa- 
ters has been found to be a valuable 
manure ; more eſpecially for dry 
ſandy and gravelly ſoils. I have 
known it to have as good an effect 
as barn-dung, in the culture of In- 
dian-corn upon ſuch ſoils. The 
advantage of it is not found to be 
only for one ſeafon ; it meliorates 
the land for ſeveral years. It re- 
ſtores to a high piece of ground 
what the rains in a long courſe of 
years, have been waſhing away 
from it. f WE 

It is happy for the farmer that 
providence has prepared for him 
theſe magazines of manure in all 
parts of the country. None but 
the ſtupid will let them lie unno- 
ticed. When a dry autumn hap- 
pens, the prudent farmers will be 
very induſtrious in carting mud up 
from evaporated ponds, and other 
| ſunken places in their farms, and 
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laying it upon their light ſoils, cl- 
| : pecially 
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pecially upon high gravelly knolls, 
We had a fine opportunity for do- 


ing much of this work in the au- 


tumn of 1786. We might thus in 
reat meaſure have recompenſed 
ourſelves for the diſadvantages we 
ſuffered by the uncommon drought, 
But with reſpect to uſing mud as 
2 manure, the maritime farmers 
have the advantage of all others, 
For the ſea-oole, that uliginous mat- 
ter which appears on the flats, and 
in creeks and harbours, along the 
ſhores of the ſea, has all the virtues 
of freſh water mud, with that of 
{alt ſuperadded, which is one of the 
moſt important ingredients in the 
compoſition of the beſt manures, 
I might add, that it abounds, more 
than any other mud, with putre- 
fed animal ſubſtances. Much of 
theſe are contained in the fea itſelf : 
And innumerable are the fowls and 
fiſh that have periſhed upon flats 
fince time begun ; and the compo- 
nent parts of their bodies have 
been ſealed down by the ſuperve- 
nient ſlime. 
Mud taken from flats where 
there are ſhell-fiſn, or even where 
they have formerly lived, is better 
for manure, than that which ap- 
pears to be more unmixed. The 
ſhells among it are a valuable part 
of its compoſition, If it abound 
much with ſhells, it becomes a gen- 
eral manure, fit to be laid upon al- 
molt every kind of oil. 

That mud, however, which is a 
ticher manure than any other, is 
taken from docks, and from the 
ſides of wharves in populous towns, 
For it has been greatly enriched by 
the ſcouring of foul ſtreets, and 
from common ſewers ; as well as 
from an unknown quantity of ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances, acci- 
dentally fallen, ordefignedly thrown 
into ſuch places, | 2 85 
Sea 54 may be taken up at any 
ſeaſon, whenever the farmer has 
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| moſt leiſure, It is a good method 


to draw it up on ſleds from the 


| flats in March, when the border is 


covered with firm ice. I have thus 
obtained mud from flats, with great 
31 and little expenſe. 

ud that 1s newly taken up, may 
be laid upon graſs land. But if it 


is to be ploughed into the foil, it 
| ſhould firſt lie expoſed to the froſt 


of one winter. The froſt will de- 
ſtroy its tenacity, and reduce it to 
a fine powder; after which it may 


be ſpread like aſhes. But if it be 


PRI into the ſoil, before it has 
en mellowed, it will remain in 
lumps for ſeveral years, and be of 
leſs advantage. 
The beſt method of managing all 
forts of mud, were it not for in- 
creaſing the labour, would be to 
lay it m farm-yards, and let it be 
thoroughly mixed with the dung 
and ſtale of animals. When it is 
ſo managed, the compoſt is excel- 
lent, and fit for almoſt any foil, 
though beſt for light ones. Per- 
haps the advantage of it is ſo great 
as to pay for the increaſed —_ 
of twice carting. For it will ab- 
ſorb the ſtale of cattle, and retain 
it better than ſtraw, and other light 
ſubſtances. 

 MULBERRY, a well known 
tree, the leaves of which are the 
roper food of filk worms. For 
this uſe, thoſe which bear a black 
fruit are preferred. According to 
Mr. Miller, the male and female 


organs of generation are common- 
ly on the ſame tree; but ſometimes . 


a tree will have only male flowers. 

It would be right for us to prop- 
agate theſe trees, as it might be 
done with the greateſt eaſe, We 
may do it by their feeds, or by lay- 


| ers, cuttings or lips. If we are not 


diſpoſed to make uſe of them for 
the feeding of filk worms, they 
would pay for the trouble of rear- 


ing them, by their fruit and their 


timber . 
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timber. They ſuit our climate, and 


grow rapidly, at leaſt in Connecti- 
cut. | 

Poſſibly the time may come when 
we may be glad to make ſilk. If 
this ſhould happen, it will be re- 
gretted if there be no trees in the 
country from which the worms 
can be fed. They will grow well 
in a deep dry ſoil which is mod- 
erately rich. 

MULCH, rubbiſh of decayed 
vegetables ; litter is a word of the 
ſame import, 


N, 


NAVE, the middle part of a 
wheel, through which the axle 
Paſſes. See Iheels. 


NECTARINE, a ſpecies of the 


peach, with a ſmooth rind, and a 


firm puip. The name is derived 
from near, the poetical drink of 
the Gods. 

 NEW-HUSBANDRY, drill huſ- 


| bandry, or horſe hoeing huſbandry. It 


chiefly differs from the old huſ- 


bandry, as the ſoil is tilled while 


the plants to be nouriſhed are grow- 
ing in it. This mode of culture was 
introduced into England, by the 
ingenious Jethro Tull, Eſq; who 
wrote largely and repeatedly on 
the ſubject. His volume in folio, 
intitled, New horfe hoeing Huſbandry, 
was publiſhed. in the year 1731, 


An Eſſay on the ſame ſubject, in 
the year 1733. A Supplement to 


the Eſſay, in 1735. Addenda, and 


Concluſion, in 1738, and 1739. 


This gentleman expended as it were 
his whole life, in zealous and be- 
nevolent exertions to convince 
mankind of the great utility of his 
new ſyſtem, and direting them in 
the practice of it. But he had the 
mortification of finding, that only 
here and there an enterpriſing ge- 
nius adopted it in practice. And 


though more than fifty years have 


| 
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| now elapſed, ſince he made it pub. 
lick, it is fo far from having be; 

come the general practice of farm- 
ers in that country, that there is 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe that it ever 
will : Although it has been recom- 
mended, and further explained and 
improved by writers of note in ſev. 
eral nations. 

The author of this huſbandry 
meant to apply it chiefly to wheat, 
as being the moſt important kind of 
corn, The new huſbandry differs 
from the old in the manner of pre- 

aring the ground for a crop, an 
in the manner of ſowing the ſeeds, 
The ground is ploughed into ridges, 
or beds, five or fix feet wide, and 
{moothed with harrows. Inſtead 
of ſowing at random with the hand, 
or hates caſt, as it is called, the 
ſeed is dropped by a drill, in ſtraight 
lines in little furrows about two 
inches deep. Either two or three 
ſuch rows are on one bed, eight or 
nine inches apart ; and the ſeeds 
are cloſely covered in the furrows, 
Mr. Tull invented a drill, or drill 
lough, on a new.conſtruftion, It 
is not only eſſentially different from 
the ſembrador, or ſower invented 
by Don Joleph de Lucatello ; but 
an improvement upon the drill 
which was invented by Mr. Wor- 
lidge. With this machine one may 
ſow ſuch a quantity of ſeeds, and 
as many rows as may be thought 
neceſlary, lay the ſeeds at a conve- 
nient depth, and cover them nice- 
ly, one by drawing the machine 
along the ridges. | 
As ſoon as the plants are a few 
inches high, the horſe-hoe is intro- 
duced, which'differs but little from 
a horſe-plough, excepting in the 
manner of harneſſing the horſe that 
draws it, With this plough, paſſing 
it within three or four inches of the 
rows, the earth is turned from the 
rows into the intervals or alleys, 


ſo that the furrows meet each oth- 
| cry 
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er, and form a ſharp ridge. This 
is the firſt hoeing, and is performed 
late in autumn, juſt before winter. 


It lays the young plants ſo dry, 


that it is thought they are in no 
danger of beipg killed by the froſts 
of winter. But ſome improvers on 
this ſyſtem have recommended 
omitting one of theſe furrows, or 
if both be ploughed, to turn back 
one of them towards the row before 
winter ; leſt the ridges ſhould be 
too much in danger of being waſh- 
ed away by rains, and the young 
lants removed. 

e, in the following ſpring 
(they ſay in March, but it muſt be 
April in this country) the earth is 
turned toward the rows; then in 
May, from them; and laſtly, it is 
turned back to the rows, and partly 
againſt the ſtems, when the grain 1s 
juſt out of bloſſom ; which laſt 
phnghing is thought to do more 
ervice than any other, as it greatly 
helps to fill out the grain ; and muſt 
not, therefore, on any account be 
omitted. | | 

Each of the ploughings muſt be 
very deep, ſo as to keep the ground 
very looſe and open. But care 
muſt be alſo taken to uncover plants 
that chance to be buried by the 
plough, to weed the grain once or 
twice in the rows, and to ſtir the 
earth between the rows with a 
hand-hoe, as often as the intervals 
are ploughed. 

The advantages of this method 
of culture are ſaid to be theſe !— 
That indifferent land will produce 
a good crap, which would produce 
little or nothing in the old way ;— 
that a good crop of wheat may be 
raiſed each year from the ſame 
piece of ground, without impover- 
!ſhing the ſoil ;—that there is no 
need of manuring the land at all, as 
the extraordinary tillage will anſwer 
the ſame end as manure, and at leſs 
expenſe that there will — 
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crop miſſed, or prevented by a 
year of fallow, which muſt 2 
place every ſecond year in the 
old way of cultivating wheat, to 
prevent exhauſting the ſoil that 


the crops will be larger, better 
you by far, and free from the 
eeds of weeds. F 

The editors of the laſt edition of 
Mr. Tulls Horfc-hozing Huſbandry, 
by a computation of the expenſe - 
and profit of the old huſbandry 
and the new, and comparing the 
accounts,make the clearprofit of the 


latter appear to be more than double 


to that of the former. This may be 
ſeen at large in the Complete Farmer, 
under the article Huſbandry. / 
I do not at all ſcruple the fairneſs 
of the computation ; nor the a- 
counts of other writers tothe ſame 
purpoſe, But there is no arguing 
with any certainty from the advan- 
tage of the new huſbandry in Eng- 
land, to the advantage of it in this 
country. Becauſe, in the firſt 
place, labour is more than twice as 
dear in this country; and that there 
is a greater quantity of labour re- 
quired in the new huſbandry than 
in the old, is very obviouſly true. 
There are at leaſt two or three 
loughings extraordinary to a crop, 
fides weeding and hand-hoeing ;z 
and weeders will not accept of the 
weeds they pull as ſufficient pay 
for pulling them, as poor | women 
do in the old countries. ; 
Another reaſon for ſuſpecting 
that the new huſbandry may not 
anſwer ſo much better than the old 
in this country, when applied to' 
wheat and rye, is, that theſe grains 
are here very ſubject to blaſting ; 
and the later they ripen, the more 
they are in danger of this diſtemper. 
Hoeing of grain will cauſe it to 
ripen later, as may be ſeen in the 
border of a field that is contiguous 
to hoed ground. The plants that 


ſtand neareſt to the hoed: ground 


retain 
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retain their greenneſs longer than 


are more plentifully fed. 


daubt of the advantage of hoeing 
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the reſt of the grain, becauſe they 
Hence 
there appears to be ſome reaſon to 


wheat and rye in this country. 


- But if there were no weight in 


this, nor in the foregoing argument, 


2 the difference of climate muſt 
be taken into confideration, 


N = 


lands are hoven and mellowed by 


Our 


the froſt of every winter, to a 
greater depth than the hoe-plough 
can ever ſtir them ; butin England, 
the ground ſeldoin freezes to half 
the depth thata plough goes. There- 
fore the moſt forcible argument in 
favour of the new huſbandry which 
is uſed by its advocates, will not ſo 
well apply'in this country ; which 
is, that the ground ſettles and be- 
comes very compact, during the 
long continuance of a crop of grain 


upon it. 


I ſee no reaſon to doubt 


but that our extraordinary degree 
of froſt may, on the whole, have 
nearly as much effect towards looſ- 
ening and breaking the ſoil in tillage 
ground, as one ploughing has. 


Not only is the ſucceſs of the 


new huſbandry for the above rea- 
ſons uncertain; but there are ſev- 
eral diſadvantages and inconve- 
niences attending this huſbandry, 
which are common to all countries. 
One of thele diſadvantages is the 
coſt of the drill-plough. This is 
every where a material objection to 
the new. huſbandry in the minds of 
common farmers. And the curious 
and complicated ſtructure of this 
machine, which renders it liable 
to get out of order, is no ſmall in- 
convertience ; for common labour- 
ers are not expected to have {kill 


enough to rectify or repair it, 


Be- 


ſides; the accuracy of the work re- 

uires ſo much thought and atien- 
tion, that the ignorant and careleſs, 
who are apt to deſpiſe new inven- 
tions, will not perform it in the beſt 
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manner. So that agentlemanmuſ 
do his own ſowing himſelf, if he 
wiſhes to have it done well. Nei- 
ther does the drill-plough perform 
well on fidling ſituations and de- 
clivities. To which it may be add- 
ed, that there are many kinds of 


ſeed which it is next to impoſſible 


to fow well with this machine. 
Such are. all the hooked, winged, 
flat long ſhaped, and extremely 
light ſeeds ; ſuch as thoſe of carrots, 
parſnips, lettuce, &c. It will not 
well deliver any but thoſe which 
are ponderous, ſmooth, and ſo 
round or regular ſhaped as to be 
eaſily put in motion. 

Theſe difficulties are complained 
of in the old countries; but there 
is a more material one to conflict 
with in many parts of this. In 
many of our fields, ſtumps of trees, 
roots, rocks and ſtones, are fo fre. 
quently met with, that the drill. 
plough could not be uſed. It is 
neceſſary that the ground ſhould 
be perfectly clear of every thing 
that can obſtrutt or hinder the go- 
ing of the drill. Theſe obſtacles 
are not inſuperable ; but in proceſs 
of time may be removed. | 

1 have not mentioned theſe things 
with any view to deter my coun- 
trymen from attempting to apply 
the new mode of- culture to winter 
grain. There is nothing that J 
more ſincerely wiſh, than to ſee 
careful experiments made with it. 
But I think this caution ought 
to be oblerved, never to attempt to 
raiſe ſpring-wheat, or ſpring-rye, 
in this manner. Though I have 
never read, nor heard, of horſe-hoe- 


ing ſpring- wheat in England, I 


have known it tried by ſeveral 
perſons to their lois, in this coun- 
try. The crops were ſo entirely 
blaſted as to be ſcarcely worth reap- 
ing. This has been the caſe, when 
the culture has been conducted by 
ſome of the moſt judicious , 
| ; I 
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with great attention, and with the 


proper apparatus. The true reaſon 
of their miſcarriage I take to be 
this, that as ſpring grain ripens later 
than winter grain, and hoed later 
than unhoed grain, it could not be 
ripe till ſome time in Auguſt, when 


the nights are ſo cold as to blaſt the 


grain, by ſtopping the aſcent of the 


ut let the new huſbandry be 
tried on winter-wheat, ſown in 
Auguſt, or September, on a warm 
foil with a ſouthern expoſure ; and 


let the ſeed be brought from ſome 


place at leaſta hundred miles north- 
ward, If with theſe advantages 
for ripening early, and in favoura- 
ble ſeaſons, a good crop of wheat 


cannot be obtained, it will not be 


worth while to make any further 
trials. But it ſhould be tried on 
rye alſo; for as that is known to be 
a hardier grain than wheat, it is 
oſſible it may anſwer better in this 
kae 8 

We need not be at the expenſe 
of procuring drill-ploughs, and 
korſe-hoes, to make experiments of 
theſe kinds. After the ground is 
well harrowed, the channels may 
be expeditiouſly made two inches 
deep-with the head of a common 
rake, and the ſeed may be fcattered 
in them by hand, and covered with 
the rake, The horſe-hoeing may 
be well enough yaa with a 
common horſe-plough, ' paſſing it 
twice in a furrow, if it by found 
neceſſary, that the ground may be 
ſtirred to a ſufficient depth. 

If after a fair trial, the new cul- 
ture of winter-wheat and rye ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, it need not diſ- 
courage any from ne their 
grain with a drill-plough. In land 
that is fit for it, the ſowing may be 
performed with great expedition. 
If the feed were to be drilled in 
rows about nine inches apart, leav- 
ing no wider intervals, it would 
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be attended with ſeveral advantages. 


ance, eſpecially in a time of ſcarcity. 
If the ſeed be good, it will un- 


proſper. But in the common way 
of ſowing, ſome of the ſeeds are 
buried at ſuch a depth, that they 
ſcarcely come up at all. Some are 
ſo near the ſurface, that the leaſt 
drying of the foil prevents their 
d eee or alternate moiſture 
an 


And ſome will be uncovered, which 
will be taken away by birds. Many 
ſtinted plants will appear; the crop 
will be une ven, ſome part of it be- 
ing better, and ripening ſooner, 
than the reſt. Another advantage 
of drilling, will be that weeders 
may paſs through a field to weed it, 
without any danger of hurting the 
plants. And all fields of wheat 
ought to be carefully weeded. | 
| Inſtead of the drill huſbandry, 

Dr. Hunter recommends a new” 
icheme of his own, which partakes 


old huſbandry, He calls it alter- 
nate huſbandry, The ſcheme is as 
follows. He ploughs his ground- 
in flat ridges, or in — nine feet 
wide, When ſeed-time arrives, he 
ſows one land in the broad- caſt way, 
and leaves the next, ſowing the 


ſown he fallows, allowing them 
three or four ploughings in the fal- 
low-year; ſows them the next year, 
and fallows the other, ifs 

He finds this to be a good mode 
of culture for land that is weak, 
and which lies remote from ma- 


* 


pretty good crops without dreſſings, 
or with very ſmall ones. The grain 
has greater advantage of a free air 


| new. implements are needed, nor- 
55 any 


Half the ſeed may be ſaved by it, 
which is a matter of ſome import. 


doubtedly all come up well and 


dryneſs turn them to malt. 


partly of the new, and partly of the 


nure. A mean ſoil will thus bear 


than in the old huſbandry. No 


ww” 


third, and ſo on alternately through 
the field. The lands which are not 
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any greater Qecuracy in the eul- 
ture required, than any ploughman 
is capable of.— Perhaps a row or 
two of potatoes, or carrots, in the 
middle of the fallow ridges, might 


nof be amiſs in this huſbandry ; but | 


rather an improvement. 


But, to return to my ſubject: Ev- 


ery one muſt be eaſily convinced, 
that plants in general will receive a 
greater degree of nouriſhment, if 
the ground about their roots be fre- 
_ quently ſtirred during their growth. 
We find the benefit of this in our 
gardens. We ſee that bare weed- 
ing does not anſwer ſo well as hoe- 
ing, among the plants we cultivate 
in them. 
The great advantage of horſe hoe- 


ing huſbandry muſt appear, if we on- 


ly attend to our ordinary method of 
cultivating Indian-corn, which dif- 
fers but little from that huſbandry. 
If ploughing and hoeing were to be 
totally neglected, while the plants 
are growing, we ſhould have no 
crop. On the contrary, the deeper 
we plough the intervals, and the 
oftener we fiir the mould with the 
hand-hoe, the better is our crop. 
And why ſhould not the advantage 
of the ſame culture be equally great, 
when applied to moſt 9 the plants 
which we cultivate ? The more the 
ground is opened by frequent ſtir- 


rings, the more vegetable nouriſh- 


ment it will receive from the at- 
moſphere ; and the roots will find 
a freer paſſage in extending them- 
ſelves after their food. They will 
therefore receive a greater quantity ; 
and their growth and perfection 
will be anſwerable. . 
II have not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that barley and oats will fail of re- 
oeiving great advantage from this 
culture; in both of which I have 
Had ſome experience. That it does 


well for hemp, has been proved 


by trials in this country. None 


will doubt the adyantage of it in 


— 


| 
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| raiſing potatoes, our common cul. 
ture of which is ſo ſimilar to that 
of Indian- corn. But if they were 


| ſet in drills, inſtead of hillocks, the 


produce would be greater in both 
corn and potatoes. 25 
The new huſbandry may as well 


be 22 to all ſiliquoſe plants, ag 
peaſe, 


beans, &c. and to all eſculent 
roots, as parſnips, carrots, beets, and 
the like. The ſame may be ſaid with 
regard to cabbages, aſparagus, and 
moſt kinds of pot herbs. The 
trials that have hitherto been made 
upon ſuch plants, in this country, 
have been ſo ſucceſsful, that I truſt 
the practice will ſoon become gen- 
eral. See Mr. Eliot's Efays, p. 111. 
Theſe kinds of plants require ſo 
much leſs labour in the drill way, 
than is uſually beſtowed on them 
in gardens, that when they are cul. 
tivated for the market, or for feed- 
ing of cattle, they ſhould by all 
means be {own in drills, and horſe- 
hoed. The above writer from his 
own experience concluded, that 
five, buſhels of carrots tnight be as 
eaſily raiſed, as one buſhel in the 
common method, My own ex- 
periments have fully juſtified this 
opinion. | 
NURSERY, a garden, or planta- 
tion of young trees to be tranſplant- 
ed, In a nurlery for fruit trees, 
the land ſhould not be quite ſo rich 
as that into which they are to be 
tranſplanted ; becauſe it will be bet- 
ter for them to have their nouriſh- 
ment increaſed than diminiſhed, as 
they increaſe in age. Therefore a 
nurſery will need but a little ma- 
nure, unleſs the ſoil be uncommon» 
DG +7 
A nurſery ſhould not be on a 
ſpot where fruit trees have lately 
grown, or indeed any other deep 
rooted plants. It ſhould be on a 
medium between the too extremes 
of wet and dry. | | 
Jo prepare the ground for ſow- 


ing, 


. 
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ing, it ſhould either be trench- 
loughed, or dug with a ſpade to 
23 conſiderable depth. From a foot 
to fifteen inches is not too deep. 
This ſhould be done in the latter 
art of ſummer, and the ground 
well cleared of the roots of all pe- 
rennial weeds and graſſes. The 


ſeaſon for planting either ſeeds or 


ſtones, is about the month of Oc- 
tober. If it were done in the ſpring, 
none of the plants would be up in 
leſs than a year: And a conſidera- 
ble proportion of the ſeeds would 
periſh, The ſeeds may be ſown 

romiſcuouſly; and they ſhould 
be pretty thick, becauſe they 
will not all come up. Some think 
it neceſſary to ſow the pomace with 
the ſeeds of apples. I have ſown 


them with and without it, and do 


not ſee but the one way anſwers as 
well as the other, | | 
When you tranſplant trees of one 
or two years growth in the nurſery, 
mark the ground in lines three feet 
apart, Then open a trench a foot 
wide on the firſt line, and of a 
depth proportionable to the length 
of the roots: Take the ſtocks out 
of the ſeed bed, with a ſpade, pre- 
ſerving the roots as entire as poſſi- 
ble: Cut off all the very ſmall fi- 
brous roots; and if a root tends di- 
reftly downward, it mult be ſhort- 
ened : Plant them in the trench 
twelve inches aſunder. Then dig 
a trench and plant it in the next 
line ; and fo on. 
The main branch for the top 
ſhould not be cut off, but carefully 
preſerved. Several of the lateral 
branches ſhould be taken off, more 
or fewer in proportion as the root 
is more or Jeſs diminiſhed. In tnis 
ſituation they are to grow till they 
are tranſplanted into orchards, &c. 
And they mult be carefully tended, 
or they will not become good trees, 
Every ſpring and fall the ground 


between the rows mult be well dig- 
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ged, and ſo carefully as not to in- 
jure or diſturb the roots; or elſe 
the intervals muſt be horſe-hoed. 
If the latter be intended, the rows 
ſhould be planted at leaſt three feet 
and a half apart, But the plough 
muſt not go ſo near the rows, as 
not to leave ſome ground to be dug 
with the ſpade ; and in uſing the 
plough, great care ſhould be taken 
to avoid galling and injuring the 
trees, 

A nurſery ſhould always be kept 
clear of weeds by frequent hoeing. 
No ſuckers that ſpring up from the 
roots ſhould be ſuffered to remain. 
They will need a little pruning each 
year, to prevent their becomin 
misſhapen ; and all buds ſhould be 
{ſpeedily rubbed off, which would 
make branches too low on the 
ſtems. A nurſery requires ſo much 
attention, that it ſhould be ina ſitu- 
ation where the owner cannot a- 
void ſeeing it often ; otherwiſe it 
will be in danger of ſuffering 
through neglect, | 

The trees ſhould be allowed to 
grow to the height of five or fix 
feet, before they are budded, or 
grafted, See thoſe articles. 

Trees to be tranſplanted into for- 
eſts, may be cultivated in a nurſery 
in the ſame manner as fruit trees. 
But, as Mr. Miller adviſes, it would 
be beſt to have a nurſery of theſe 
in the place where the foreſt is de- 


| figned to be planted ; where a ſuf- * 
| ficient number of the trees may be 


left ſtanding, after the reſt have 
been removed. 
If a nurſery be in ſuch a fitua- 
tion that the young trees are in dan- 
ger of being broken down by deep 
{nows ; either the fence on the 
windward fide ſhould be made ſo 


open, that the wind may have a 


free paſſage through it, and drive 
away the ſnow : Or elle the trees 
may be defended by ſtaking. A ſtake 


a little taller than the tree, made 
e of 
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of a ſlip of board, ſhould be ſet cloſe 


on the windward fide, and the top 
of the tree faſtened cloſe to it with 


2 ſoft ſtring. Or two ſuch ſtakes 
may be ſo ſet, that the upper ends 


may meet over the top of the tree. 
NUT-TREE, or WALNUT- 
TREE, a well known tree, valua- 
ble for its fruit and timber. There 
are fix ſorts, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, who makes the hickery, or 
white walnut of Virginia, to be diſ- 
tinct from our white walnut. 
There are but two ſorts that grow 
fpontaneouſly in this country ; the 
white walnut, and the ſhagbark, 
ſo called. The firſt of theſe is a 
very hard and tough wood, which 
our farmers find uſeful for many 
purpoſes. It will bend into almoſt 
any form without breaking, eſpec- 
ally the lower part of the body of 
a young tree. It is white and 
{ſmooth ; it is therefore much uſed 


for ox-bows, goads,and axe-helves. | 


But it ſoon decays when it is ex- 


poſed to the weather. The fruit 


of this tree has a thin ſmooth ſhell, 
and is of very little value. The 
ok is uſeful for making a yellow 


dye. 

The ſhagbark tree is ſo called, on 
account of the roughneſs of its ſcaly 
bark, which hangs ir ſlips on the 
bodies of old trees. This has a 
fmall rich nut, encloſed in a very 
thick ſhell ; but it is not ſo much 
eſteemed for its timber as the other 
ſort. The nuts naturally adhere 
ſtrongly to the trees, but the firſt 
hard froſt cauſes them to drop. 
The black walnut tree is ſaid to 
grow naturally in Virginia, and 
particularly on the banks of the 
Ohio. Though it be rather brittle, 
It receives a good poliſh ; is hard 
and heavy, and is much prized for 


its beautiful brown colour, and 


uſed in all ſorts of cabinet work. 
We have another ſort, not indig- 
enous, but the only one that is much 
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cultivated in this country. It 
by the name of the Enpliſh — 
nut. The fruit is much larger and 
better than that of either of the oth · 
er ſorts. In its tender ſtate it is 
uſed in pickles for ſauce. But the 
nuts are too ſolid for this uſe when 
they are come to their full growth, 
A moiſt loamy ſoil ſeems to be 
the beſt ſituation for walnut trees; 
but they will grow in almoſt any 
upland. They are not well adapt- 
yr. to be cultivated in nurſeries, 
They bear tranſplanting but poorly, 
_ unleſs when they are very young. 
The roots ſhould not be wounded, 
but it is not eaſy to avoid it, as 
they naturally run deep. Though 
the tranſplanted trees are beſt for 
fruit, they grow ſhort and buſhy, 
and are not fit for timber. There- 
fore he who wiſhes to cultivate a 
grove of them for timber, ſhould 
lant the nuts in the places where 
be wiſhes the trees to remain. 
As there is a conſiderable pith in 
the limbs of walnut trees, they do 
not admit of much pruning. The 
water is apt to enter at a wounded 
limb, and cauſe it to rot. 5 
NYMPHA, the ſtate of wing 
inſects, between their living in the 
form of a worm, and their appear- 
ing in the winged or moſt perfect 
| ſlate, The eggs of theſe inſects 
are firſt hatched into worms, or 
maggots ; which afterwards paſs 
into the nympha ſtate, ſurrounded 
with ſhells, or caſes, of their own 
ſkins : So that in reality, theſe 
nymphs are only the -embryo in- 
ſects, wrapped up in this covering; 
from whence they at laſt get looſe, 
though not without great difficul- 
CE | 
Fa During the nympha ſtate, the 
creature loſes its motion. Swam- 
merdam calls it aympha aurelia, or 
ſimply aurelia; and others give it 
the name of chryſalis, a term of the 


libe import.“ Dict. of Arts, 1 
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It is in their winged ftate only, 
that they copulate. The female lays 
eggs; and their . go through 
the ſame changes. The ſtate of theſe 
animals may ſerve to remind man- 
kind of the manner of their exiſt- 


ence, firſt in mortal bodies, then in 


a ſtate of death, afterwards poſſe fſ- 
ed of glorious bodies. In their au- 
relian ſtate, theſe animals have no 
vital motion, but are to all appear- 
ance dead. So that in their laſt 


ſtate of exiſtence, inſets have as 


it were reſurrection bodies, 
- O. 


OAK, a well known tree, the 
timber of which is of great uſe and 
importance in ſhip building, and 
architecture, and is valuable for 
fewel and many other purpoſes. 
The timber is both ſtrong and dura- 
ble. | 

Mr. Miller reckons eighteen ſpe- 
cies of the quercus, or oak. I know 
of but five that grow in this coun- 
try, unleſs the ſwamp white oak 
may be a diſtin& ſpecies from that 
which grows on the upland. 

The firſt and beſt is the white 
oak, which bears a long ſhaped, 
mall, and pleafant taſted acorn. 
The bark is of a very light aſh col- 
eur. The timber is more ſtrong, 
and far more durable than the oth- 
er kinds. Staves for caſks made 
of this tree, bear a higher price than 
any other. As it does not ſoon de- 
cay, the farmers find it convenient 


to have their wheels, carts, ploughs, | 


and ſeveral other implements of 
huſbandry made of this timber, The 
but-ends of the trees are common- 


ly found to be extremely tough, 


and are moſt fit for the. naves and 
ſpokes of wheels. 92 

The black oak has a very dark 
coloured hard and rough outer 
bark. The inner bark is of a bright 
yellow, and may be uſed to advan- 
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tage in dyes. Of all the kinds of 


oak produced in our country, this 
is eſteemed the beſt for fewel, as it 
will burn freely in its green ſtate: 


For it is not ſo much prized for 


timber. 

The grey oak is next in quality 
to the white. for building. The red, 
which is ſo called from the colour 
of its wood, anſwers well for ſtaves; 


eſpecially for molaſſes hogſheads, 


But as it is not a laſting timber, it 
1s more proper for fewel ; and for 
the laft purpoſe, it does not anſwer_ 
well in its green ſtate. The acorns 
of the grey and red oak, are much 
larger than thofe of the white. The 
leaves are alſo larger, and very 
deeply finuated. | 

The laſt kind, and the meaneſ® 
of all, is the dwarf, or fhrub-oak, it 
being fit for neither fewel nor tim- 
ber, It is always crooked and ſmall; 
and ſeldom riſes to the height of 
ten feet. It delights in a poor foil, 


and overruns many of our ſandy 


and gravelly plains, It has a ſtrong 
root, which will continue to fend 
up new- ſhoots, though they are 
cut off yearly ; fo that there is no 
effectual way to ſubdue them, but 
by grubbing them. 

As all the kinds of oak bear fruit, 


the ſhrub-oak as lentifully as any, 


theſe trees are of fome advantage 


in feeding ſwine and poultry. They 
are fondeſt of the acorns that grow 


on the white oak, as the other 
kinds have a bitter taſte. Some 
perſons gather them, and lay them 
up for winter feeding of ſwine, It 
is ſaid that acorns were anciently 
uſed as the food of man : I ſuppole 
it muſt have been only thoſe of 
the white oak. But even theſe, as 
well as the other kinds, are of a 


'very aſtringent quality, too much 
ſo to be a very wholeſome food, un- 


leſs in compoſition with ſomething 
that has a contrary quality. 


+ The bark of cak is ſtill more aſ- 


tringent. 
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tringent, ſome ſay equally ſo with 
the cortex ßperuvianus, and may 
anſwer the ſame medical purpoles. 
This bark is of great uſe in tanning 


| hides, and a good ingredient in 


dyes. | 

The oak produces a fungous 
ball, or apple of a looſe, ſoft con- 
texture, which ſoon dries and falls 


off, and is of no uſe. 


But beſides, it has little round 
hard kind of excreſcences, called 
galls, which are of great ule in dy- 


ing and making the beſt writing 


ink. Though they grow as large as 
nutmegs in other countries, thoſe 
which I have found in this, have 
been much ſmaller. Perhaps trees 
muſt ſtand ſingle many years, 
before they will be apt to produce 
galls of a large ſize. | 
I beg leave to give the reader the 
hiſtory of galls from the D:&ionary 
of Arts. An inſet of the fly 
kind is inſtructed by nature to take 
care of the ſafety of her young, by 
lodging her eggs in a woody ſub- 
ance, where they will be defended 
from all injuries. She for this pur- 
oſe wounds the branches of a tree; 


and the lacerated veſſels diſcharg- 


ing their contents, ſoon form tu- 
mours about the holes thus made. 


The hole in each of the tumours, 


through which the fly has made its 
way, may for the moſt part be 


found; and when k is not, the 


maggot inhabitant, or its remains, 
are ſure to be found within, on 
breaking the gall. However, it is 
to be obſerved, that in thoſe galls 
which contain ſeveral cells, there 
may be inſects found in ſome of 
them, though there be a hole by 
which the inhabitant of another 


cell has elcaped.” 


It is to be wiſhed, that perſons 
in the oldeſt parts of the country, 


' When an oak is felled, would ſearch 


for galls. If they are produced here, 
it will not be right to perſiſt in 
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ſending our money for them to for. 


cign countries. | 

As trees both for timber and 
fewel, are become ſcarce in ſome 
parts of the country, it is high time 
to begin tomake plantations of trees 
for theſe purpoſes. And 1 know of 
no kind that will anſwer, all things 
conſidered, better than the oak. 
The trees are ſo hardy as never to 
be damaged by the levere coldneſs 
of our winters: Neither have they 
been known to ſuffer much by any 
kind of inſets. The red and grey 
kinds are very rapid in their 
growth, and will ſoon repay the 
coſt and trouble of rearing them: 
And the white is of ſo eſſential im- 
portance for timber, that a ſcarcity 
of it 1s to be dreaded, 

Some of our paſture lands, which 
are high and quite bare would be 
improved, if every hundred feet 
ſquare were ſhaded by a lofty oak: 
Befides gaining a beautiful appear- 


ance, eſpecially if they were placed 


in regular order. Barren heights 
in ſome paſtures, are in great want 
of trees to ſhade them. Coples, 
or clumps, in ſuch places would 
have excellent effects. There 
would be more graſs, the appear- 
ance would be beautiful, and the 
profit conſiderable. But the queſt- 


Ion is, in what manner ſhall oaks 
be propagated ? 


Mr. Miller ſays, oaks are beſt 


produced from the acorns in the 
| places where the trees are to re- 


main; becauſe thoſe which are 


' tranſplanted, will not grow to fo 


large a ſize, nor remain ſound ſo 
long. He adviſes to planting the 
acorns as ſoon as they are ripe in 
October, which will come up in 
April; becauſe if they are-attempt- 
ed to be kept, they will ſprout al- 
though ſpread thin. He directs 
that the ground deſigned for a plant- 
ation, ſhould have a good and dura- 


ble tence that it be prepared by 


three 


conſi 
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three or four ploughings and har- 
rowings ;—that the acorns be tak- | 
en from the largeſt and moſt __ | 
trees; that they be ſowed in drills | 
about four feet aſunder, two inches 
deep, and two inches apart ;—that 
the ground ſhould be ploughed and | 
hoed among them, during the firſt 
eight or ten years ;—that after two | 
years ſome of them ſhould be drawn 
out where they are too cloſe ; and 
ſo from time to time as they — 
larger, till they come to be eight 
ſeet diſtance each way, when they 
will want no further thinning for 
a long time. But after the trees 
come to be large, he thinks 25 or 
30 feet apart will be the right dil- 
tance, 

A rich deep ſoil ſuits the oak 
beſt, and in ſuch land they will 
grow to a large ſize, The timber 
is apt to be tough and pliable : But 
in a gravelly ſoil, or one that is dry 
and ſandy, the wood is more hard 
and brittle, The oak however will 
grow in almoſt any ſoil that is not 
too wet. 8 | 

OATS, a well known grain, very 
pleaſant and nouriſhing to horſes, 
and conducive to keep them in 
health, Though other forts of 
grain are too binding, cats have a 
contrary effect; and even too much 
ſo, unleſs they be ſweated in a mow 
before they be thraſhed. The flour 
of this grain is no bad ingredient in 
table proviſions. It is highly ap- 
proved for gruels and puddings : 
And would be more uſed, were it 
not for the difficulty of diveſting 
the grain of its huſk, | 

There are varieties of this grain, 
diſtinguiſhed by their different col- 
ours, the white, the black, the grey, 
and the brown oats ; but as theſe 
differ only in colour, they are not 
conſidered as diſtinE ſpecies. 

The white oats, which are moſt 
commonly cultivated in this coun- | 
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countries, as producing the beſt 
— 1 But I ſuſpeR that ſufficient 
trials have not yet been made in the 


culture of the black oats; The prod- 


uce of them from a few corns ſow- 
ed in a garden, has been aſtoniſh- 
ing. But this might be owing to 
the newneſs of the feed in our cli- 
mate, or to ſome circumſtance leſs 
conſiderable, 
There is alſo a ſpecies of the 
| naked oats. is, one would 
ink, muſt have the advantage of 
other oats, as it is threſhed clean 
out of the huſk, fit for grinding. 
But with this grain we are yet un- 
E 3 
have lately met with the Tar- 
tary oats, which reſemble our white 
oats, but differ in their manner of 
growing, They bear very plenti- 


tully. 

Oats cannot be ſowed too early 
in the ſpring, after the ground is 
thawed, and become dry enough 
for ſowing. The Engliſh farmers 
ſow them ſome time in February. 
But in a wet ſoil they ſometimes 
anſwer very well, though ſowed in 
June. WERE 1 

Three buſhels of ſeed is the uſu- 
al quantity ſown on an acre. This 
quantity, ſay fome, will be rather 

more than enough on a rich foil. 
If the ſoil be poor, the quantity of 
ſeed ſhould be the greater, ſay they, 
as the plants will be ſmaller, will 
not tilter ; and ſo may ſtand the 
nearer each other without crowd- 
ing. But this is matter of opinion 
only, and may be a miſtake. 

Oats have ſtrong piercing roots, 
ſo that they can find their nouriſh- 
ment in {tiff ſoils ; and for the ſame 
reaſon they ſometimes produce 
great crops, when ſown after one 
ploughing. But two ploughings 
are generally better for them than 
one. 5 

When they are cultivated accord- 


try, are generally preferred in other 
6 A 2 


ing to the new huſbandry, they 
ſhould 


4 
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ſhould be ſowed in double rows, 


fifteen inches apart, on beds fix feet 


wide. For they. will grow taller 


than wheat, and therefore require 


more room. One buſhel of ſeed 
will be ſufficient for an acre in this 
way. Some adviſe to brining and 
liming the ſeed; but this may as 
well be omitted, unleſs when they 
are ſowed late. It may ſerve in 
this caſe to quicken their growth. 
. | Oats ſhould be harveſted in a 
| avg ſtate than other grain. The 
ſtraw ſhould not be wholly turned 
yellow. It will be the better fod- 
der if it do not ſtand till it be quite 
ripe and ſapleſs. Mr. Cook, an 
Engliſh writer, recommends cut- 
ting them about four or five days 
before the ſtate of ripeneſs; and 
ſays they will improve by lying on 
the ground. But if they be quite 
xipe when they are cut, they will 
be apt to ſhed out. 
Though they ſhould be well dri- 
ed on the ground after cutting, they 
ſhould not be raked, nor handled 
at all, when they are in the drieſt 
Nate. It ſhould rather be done in 
mornings and evenings, when the 


by the moiſture of the air. If they 
ould be got in when they are 
ſomewhat damp, there will be no 
danger, having been before thor- 
oughly dried ; for the ſtraw and 
chaff are of a very dry nature. 
Some chooſe to reap them: But 
the ſtraw is ſo valuable a fodder, 
that it is better to cradle or mow 
them. And that the ground may 
be. well. prepared for mowing and 
raking, a roller ſhould be paſſed o- 
ver it after ſowing and harrowing : 
But ſome prefer rolling the ground 
aſter the grain is ſome inches high; 
it is ſaid to cloſe the ſoil to the roots, 
and make the grain grow with freſh 
vigour. os 

_ Oats are ſo apt to rob land of its 
richneſs, that they ſhould. not be 


ſtraw is made limber and pliable 


| 
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fowed on the ſame ſpot. twice in 
ſucceſſion, unleſs the ſoil be ver 

plentifully manured. In a ſucceſ. 
ſion of crops, oats may ſometimes 
be fown to advantage the firſt year 


after breaking up, before the land 


can be made mellow enough for 


other grain: Or they may follow 
| wheat or barley. In the latter caſe, - 


the wheat or barley ſtubble ſhould 
be ploughed in as loon as the crop 
is off. 

OLIVE, the olea of Tournefort 
the famous tree which produces 
oil. A ſpecies of theſe trees grow 
wild in the woods of France. But 
thoſe which they cultivate proſper 
well, and are ſo fruitful and profit. 
able, that the oil is an article of 
their exportation, particularly in 
Provence and Languedoc. 

Even in England the trees have 
produced fruit in the open air fit 
for pickling ; though their ſummers 
be not warm enough to bring the 


ſruit to maturity. 


1 am perſuaded our ſummers are 
hot enough for this tree, ſo that we 
might cultivate it to advantage, if 
our winters do not prove to be too 
cold. It is ſaid to grow on any 
kind of ſoil, though largeſt in a 
rich one: But to produce the beſt 
oil in a poor lean ſoil, As Bol- 
ton and the ſoutherly part of France 
are in the ſame latitude, it 1s to be 
wiſhed that trials may be made to 
cultivate thoſe trees in this coun- 
try. Whoever attempts it, ſhould 
let them be fſcrecned, either by 
buildings, or high fences, from the 
cold northwardly winds. 

But if this climate ſhould not 
ſuit them, doubtleſs they may be 


| cultivated to advantage in ſome of 


the ſouthern ſtates. And. I think 
every. poſſible attempt ſhould be 
made, that may enable us to live 
leſs dependently on Europe. The 
oil and pickled olives brought from 
thence, amount to more than a . 

| lle, 
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ge, which ought to be ſaved if 
practicable. 

ONIONS, a well known eſcu- 
lent root. The common ſort have 
purple bulbs. The white, or ſilver 
ſkinned, which are ſuppoſed to 
have come from Egypt, are by 
ſome preferred to the other. They 
have not ſo ſtrong a taſte, 

This plant flouriſhes ſo well in 
the ſouthern parts of New-England, 
that it has long been a conſiderable 
article of exportation ; in the north- 
ern parts, it requires the very beſt 
culture ; but even there, onions may 
be raiſed in ſufficient plenty for 
home conſumption. | 

A ſpot of ground ſhould be choſ- 
en for them, which is moiſt and 
fandy ; becauſe they require much 
heat, and a conſiderable degree of 
moiſture. A low lituation, where 
the ſand has been waſhed down 
from a neighbouring hill, is very 
proper for them, The moſt ſuita- 
ble manures ate old rotten cow 
dung, aſhes, but eſpecially foot. A 
ſmall quantity of aſhes or ſand, or 
both, ſhould be ſpread over them 
after ſowing, eſpecially if the foil 
be not ſandy, And it is not amils to 
roll the ground after ſowing. 

I have many years cultivated 
tnem on the ſame ſpot ; and have 
never found the land at all empov- 
eriſhed by them. But on the con- 


> 


trary, my crops are better than 


formerly, But the manuring is 
yearly repeated ; and mult not be 
far below the ſurface. 

The ground ſhould be dug or 
ploughed in autumn, not very deep; 
and then made very fine in the 
ſpring, and all the graſs roots, and 
roots of weeds taken out; then laid 
in beds four feet wide. Four rows 
of holes are made in a bed, the 
rows ten inches apart, and the holes 
in the rows ten. About half a 
dozen ſeeds are put in a hole, or 


more if there be any danger of their 
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not coming up well, and buried an 


inch under the ſurface. This is al- 
lowed by the experienced cultivat- 
ors in Connedcticut, to be the beſt 
way of ſetting the ſeeds. For they 
will grow very well in bunches. 
They crowd each other up out of 
the ſoil, and lie- in heaps as they 
grow upon the ſurface. Though 
the largeſt onions are thoſe that 
grow ſingly, ſome inches apart, 
thoſe that are more crowded pro- 
duce larger crops. And the middle 
ſized onions are better for eating 
than the largeſt. VE et 
The laſt week in April is the 
right ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds, if 
the ground be capable of being got 
into proper order ſo early. In wet 
ground it is often neceſſary to ſow 
them later. | 
Laſt year, I ſowed my onions in 
drills, twelve inches apart, acroſs 
the beds : And I found my crop 
was near double to what it uſed to 
be, when they were ſowed in 
bunches, Perhaps this will prove 
to be the better method, But I 
gave them-alfo a ſlight top-dreſhng 
of ſoot, juſt before they began to 
torm bulbs, which might be the 
true reaſon of the great increaſe : 
So that 1 dare not yet abſolutely 
prefer the drill method to the oth- 
ri | | 


Onions ſhould be hoed three or 


four times, and kept quite clear of 


weeds, before the tops arrive to 
their full height. At this time the 
bulbs will begin to ſwell Sogn, 
ſhould therefore be laid aſide, and 
the weeds pulled up by hand as 


oſten as they appear. Weeds not 


only rob the plants of their food, 
but injure them much with their 


ſhade. 


To promote the growth of the 
bulbous roots, I have found it ad- 


vantageous to trample the e 


hard between the rows or bunch- 
es, and to draw the foil away * ä 
| | : tre 
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the bulbous roots, laying them bare 
to the ſun. They are the more 
warmed, and grow faſter, 

Some think it proper, and even 
neceſſary, to paſs a roller over beds 


of onions, or cripple down their 


tops by hand. But I have never 
been able to find the leaſt advan- 
tage from either of theſe methods : 
Nor do I think they ought to be 
practiſed; for I cannot eaſily con- 
ceive how the cruſhingand wound- 
ing any plant while it is growing, 


ſhould conduce to its improve- 


ment. Though ſome may have 
good crops wha treat them in this 
manner, I am perſuaded that if 
they neglected it, they would have 
much. better. For, beſides the 


miſchief already mentioned, the ſun 


is ſhut out from the bulbs by cruſh- 
ing the tops down upon them ; but 


the more upright the tops are, the 


more the ſun will ſhine upon the 
roots. | ; 
Others ſhake and twiſt the tops, 
to looſen the bulbs in the ſoil, 
which 1 cannot approve of: For 
if it do not ſnap off ſome of the 
fibrous roots, it gives too free a 
aſſage of the air to them, by which, 


if dry weather follow, they will be 


injured, | 

When onions are thick necked, 
do not incline to. bottom, but 
rather to be what are vulgarly call- 


ed ſcallions, the more care ſhould | 


be taken to harden the ground a- 
bout them, and to lay the bulbs 
bare to the ſun. And it may be 
proper to let them touch the foil 
only in that part which ſends out 
the fibrous roots. | 
At the worſt, if they fail to have 
good bottoms the firſt year, and 
chance to eſcape rotting till ſpring ; 
they may get them by being tranſ- 
janted. Even an onion which 
1s partly rotten will produce two, 
three, or four good ones, if the ſeed 
tems be taken off as ſoon as they 


| 
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appear. They ripen earlier than 


young ones, have the name' rare. 
ripes, and will ſell at a by gt Price, 
When onions are ſo ripened 
that the greenneſs is entirely gone 
out of their tops, it is time to take 
taem up : For from this time the 
fibrous roots decay, and no longer 
convey any nouriſhment to the 
bulbs, as appears by their becom- 
ing quite looſe in the ſoil, and eaf 
to take up, N i 

After they are pulled up they 
ſhould lie on the ground for ten 
days or a fortnight, to dry and 
harden in the ſun, if the weather 
be fair, Then, in fair dry weather, 
be moved into à garret, and laid 
thin. The ſcallions ſhould not be 
mixed with the good onions, leſt 
they ſhould cauſe them to. rot; but 
be hung up in ſome dry place in 
{mall bunches, 

That onions may keep well 
through the winter, they ſhould 
not be truſted in a warm and moiſt 
cellar ; but have a ſituation that. is 
dry and cool. Moiſture ſoon rots 
them, and warmth cauſes them to 
vegetate. A degree of cold which 
would ruin moſt other eſculent 
roots, will got injure them at all, 
The ſpirit that is in them, is ſul- 


| ficient to reſiſt a conſiderable de- 


gree of froſt. Aecordingly in the 
ſouthern parts of this country, as I 
am informed, they are uſually kept 
through the winter in dry caſks 
placed in chambers, or garrets. But 
they ſhould not be removed . while 
the weather is very froſty, 
Thoſe which are ſhipped for 
market, are ulually made into long 
bunches, by tying them to wilps 
of ſtraw. 
When onions are kept long, they 
are apt to ſprout, which hurts them 
for eating. To prevent this, noth- 
ing more is neceſſary than to ſear 
the fibrous roots with a hot iron. 
The pores of the roots will thus be 
ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, through which the air 
enters and cauſes them to vege- 


tate. | | 

To obtain ſeed from onions they 
ſhould be planted early in beds, 
about nine inches apart, The larg- 
eſt and ſoundeſt are beſt. In a 
month the tops will appear; and 
each one will ſend up ſeveral ſtems 
for ſeed. They ſhould be kept free 
from weeds ; and when the heads 
of the flowers begin to appear, each 

lant muſt have a ſtake about four 

t long, and its ſtems be looſely 
tied to the ſtake by a ſoft ſtring of 
ſufficient ſtrength, If this be neg- 
lected, the heavy tops will lay the 
ſtalks, or the winds will break them. 
In either caſe, the ſeeds will fail of 
coming to perfection. 

ORCHARD, a plantation of 
fruit-trees, not again to be remov- 
ed. 

An orchard may conſiſt wholly 
of pear· trees; or of quince, peach, 
plum, &c. or it may be a mixture 
of various kinds of trees. But 
orchards of apple- trees are almoſt 
the only ones in this country. Oth- 
er fruit - trees are commonly plant- 
ed in the borders of fields, or gar- 
dens; becauſe only a ſmall number 
of them is deſired. 


The ſoil for an orchard ſhould 


be ſuited to the nature of the trees 
planted in it. Though a clay ſoil 
will do well for pear- trees, it is not 
ſuitable for apple- trees. Dry ſand 
and gravel are not good; but a deep 
hazel loam is preferred to any oth- 
er ſoil; and it is the better if it be 
ſome what rocky and moiſt. 

Plains, hollows, or high ſummits, 
are not ſo good ſituations for orch- 
ards, as land gently ſloping: And a 
ſouth-eaſtern expolure is generally 
the beſt. But when this expoſes 
the trees to ſea winds, a. ſouth- 
weſtern expoſure may be account- 
ed better. 8 


II the land be ſwarded, it ſhould 


| 
| 
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be broken up and tilled one year 
before the trees are planted; and if 
it be dunged it will be better for 
the trees. The rocks ſhould alſo 
be taken out; becauſe it cannot bo 


done ſo conveniently afterwards. 


Trees which are yngrafted are 
ſuppoſed fo bear as good fruit as 
any for cyder. They commonly 
bear more fruit, and will laſt longer. 

But when grafted trees are to be 
tranſplanted, that have not heen 
grafted more than two years, old 
{tinted trees, the refuſe of a nurſe» 
ry, are to be ayoided, which will 
grow very ſlowly, if at all. For 
directions concerning the time and 
manner of planting an archard, ſes 
Fruit- trees, and Tranſplanting. 

Concerning the right diſtance of 
the trees, there are a variety of o- 
pinions, But the coldneſs and wet- 
neſs of the climate, an argument uſ- 
ed in England for placing them far 
aſunder, does not apply in this 
country. It ſhould be confidered 
at the time of planting, to what 
ſize the trees are likely to grow : 
And they ſhould be ſet ſo far aſun- 
der, that their limbs will not be 
likely to interfere with each other 
when they arrive to their full 
growth. In a ſoil that ſuits them 
beſt, they will, become largeſt, 
Twenty five feet may be the right 
diſtance in ſome ſoils ; but thirty 
five feet will not be too much in the 
beſt, or even forty, If, contrary 
to expeRation, they ſhould be too 
cloſe when they are grown up, they 
may be eaſily thinned : And it will 
be better to take away here and 
there a whole tree, than to lop and 


maim them all, that they may have 


room, 

An orchard muſt be conſtantly 
well fenced, to keep out cattle. It 
ſhould be encloſed by itſelf. Hun- 

ry ſheep would peel the trees 
while they are young ; and cattle 


will bite of all the limbs of young 
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and old trees that are within their } plantations wood:peckers attack 
apple-trees. They girdle the trunks 


reach. But there is no danger in 


turning in a horſe occaſionally, when 


there is graſs; and ſwine may be 


confined in an orchard that is grown 


up. 

Sheep ſometimes get into an 
orchard that is well fenced, by 
means of high banks of ſnow when 


they are ſtiff or cruſted. I can 


think of no better way to prevent 
this, than to mak e the fence ſo open, 
with round poles, or pickets, that 
the ſnow will paſs freely through it, 
and not rife in banks. The latter 
Kind of fence might be fo con- 
ſtructed as to keep out fuch crea- 


tures as are apt to take fruit from 


the trees. 


After an orchard is planted, it is 


beſt to keep the land continually in 
tillage, till the trees have nearly got 
their full growth. The trees will 


grow faſter, and be more fruitful. 


ut great care mult be taken that 
the roots be not diſturbed by 
ploughing, nor the bark on the 
items of the trees wounded, The 
ground near the trees, which the 
plough leaves, ſhould be broken and 
made mellow with a ſpade, for two 
or three years, before the roots 
have far extended. 

Severe prunings ſhould generally 
be avoided. - The limbs that inter- 
ſere, and rub each other, muſt be 
cut out; but never ſhorten the 


ſhoots, nor cut off the bearing ſpars. 


Take off all decayed and broken 
branches, cloſe to the ſtems from 
whence they are produced ; and cut 


away ali ſuckers, whether from the 


roots, trunks, or any other parts. 
Pruning ſhould be done in Novem- 
ber. In the depth of winter it 
will be apt to be negleGed, and to- 
wards ſpring the ſap will be in 
motion, and the buds ſwelled. 


But ſuckers ſhould be taken away 
whenever they appear. 
In ſome of our new towns and 
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of the trees with a row of dee 
holes, which renders the trees ſick- 
ly and unfruitful. I am informed 
thas ſmearing the part with cow. 


dung where they have begun, cauſes 


them to deſiſt. A piece of birch. 


bark, put round the part where they 
' uſually peck, might guard a tree a. 


gainſt them. It will hold itſelf on 
wherever it is put, and not need re- 
newing. SR 

ORE-WEED, ſea- weed, fea- 
ware, or fea-wreck, Theſe names 
are applied to all the vegetables 
which grow plentifully in the fea, 
and on the muddy and rocky parts 
of the ſhore below high water 
mark. 5 
The ſorts are chiefly three; the 
kali, or rock-weed which ſtrongly 
adheres to rocks, and which is al- 
lowed to be of the greateſt value 
for manure. The alga, called eel- 
graſs, or graſs-wreck, is of the next 
rank as to its richneſs. But there 
is another ſort conſiſting of a broad 
leaf with a long ſhank, or ſtem of 
an inchdiameter, by ſome ignorant- 
ly called kelp; this is ſaid by Sir 
A. Purves to be of the leaſt value of 
any of the ſea-weeds. However 
none of them are unimportant for 
fertilizing the earth. 

All vegetables when putrefied are 
a good pabulum for plants ; for they 
conſiſt wholly of it. But the value 
of marine vegetables is greater than 
that of any other; for, beſides the 
virtues of the other, they contain a 


large quantity of ſalt, which is a 


great fertilizer. Mr. Dixon thinks 
thoſe weeds which grow in the 


deepeſt water are the beſt. Perhaps 


they contain a greater proportion 
of ſalt than thoſe which grow near 
the ſhore, as they are ſeldom or 

never wetted with freſh water. 
A great advantage that theſe 
plants have above any other, 1s 
their 
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their ſpeedy fermentation and pu- | 


trefaction. The farmer has no need 
to wait long after he has get them, 
before he applies them to the ſoil. 


The rock-weed may be ploughed 


into the ſoil, as ſoon as it is taken 
from the ſea. This is practiſed in 
thoſe parts of Scotland which lie 
no to the ſhore; by which they 
obtain excellent crops of barley 
without empoveriſhing the. ſoil, 
Neither have they any occaſion for 
fallowing to recruit it. In hills of 
potatoes, it anſwers nearly as well 
as barn-dung. I have known 
ſome ſpread it upon young flax 
newly come up, who ſay it inereaſ- 
es their crops. ſurpriſingly. The 
flax may grow lo faſt, and get above 


this manure and ſhade it, ſo ſoon as 


to prevent evaporation by the ſun 
and wind, ſo that but a ſmall part 
of it is loſt ; and flax is ſo hardy a 
plant that it does not ſuffer by the 
violence of ſalt, like many other 
young pos. | 

But I rather think it is beſt to 
putrefy ſea-weeds before they are 


applied to the foil, This may | 


ſpeedily be accompliſhed Ly laying” 
it in heaps. But the heaps ſhould 
not lie naked, Let them be cover- 
ed with looſe earth or turf; or elle 
mixed in compolt dung-hills with 
divers other ſubſtances, It will 
ſoon diſſolve itſelf and what is 
mixed with it, changing to a falt 
oily ſlime, very proper to fertilize 
light foils, and not improper for 
almoſt any other. 1 
As to the eel- graſs, &c. the be 
way is to cart it in autumn into 
barn-yards, filling the whole areas 
with it, two or three feet deep. It 
may be either alone, or have a layer 
of ſtraw under, and another above 
it, When it has been trampled to 
pieces by the cattle, and mixed 
with their ſtale and dung, it will 
be fitteſt to be applied to the ſoil. 
It being a light and. bibulous ſub- | 
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ance, it will abſorb the urine, 


which is loſt by ſoaking into the 


earth, unleſs ſome ſuch traſh be 
laid under cattle-to take it up. 
Farmers who- are fituated near 


the ſea- ſhore have a vaſt advantage 


for manuring their lands. If they 
were once perſuaded to make a ſpir- 
ited improvement, they might en- 
rich their farms to almoſt any degree 


that they pleaſe. They ſhould vif- | 


it the ſhores after ſpring tides and 
violent ſtorms, and with pitch-forks 
take the weeds, and lay them in 
heaps a little higher up ; which 
will at once prevent their growing 
weaker, and ſecure them from be- 
ing carried away by the next tide. 

Many are ſo fituated that they 
can drive their carts on a ſandy 
beach at low water tothe rocks, and 
fill them with weeds. Can they 
be ſo ſtupid as to neglect doing it ? 
lt is even worth while to go 
miles after it with boats, when it 
cannot be obtained more eaſily. 

It has often been obſerved that 
manuring with ſea-weeds is an ex- 


cellent antidote to inſets. I have 


an orchard which has been for many 
years much annoyed by caterpi]- 


lars. Laſt ſpring, about the laſt of 


May, I put a handful of rock-weed 
into each tree, juſt where the limbs 
part from the trunk ; after which I 
think there was not another neſt 
formed in the whole orchard. 

Putrefied ſea-weeds ſhould, 1 
think, be uſed for cabbages, and tur- 
nips, and for any other crops which 
are expoſed to be injured by inſects. 

One diſadvantage attending the 
buſineſs of farming in this country 
is, that our cold winters put an en- 
tire ſtop to the fermentation, and 
putrefattion of manures. This 
may be in ſome- meaſure obviated 


by the uſe of rock-weed, which is 
ſo full of ſalt that it is not eaſily 
frozen. I have been informed that 


ſome have laid it under their dung- 
hills 
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hills by the ſides of barns; in which 
fituation it has not frozen; but by 


its fermentation has diſſolved itſelf, 


and much of the dung that lay upon 
it. There is undoubtedly a great 
advantage in ſuch a practice. 
Another advantage of this kind 
of manure, which muſt not be for- 
gotten, is, that it does not encourage 


the growth of weeds ſo much as 


dung. It is certain it has none of 
the ſeeds of weeds to propagate, as 
dung almoſt always has. But ſome 
ſuppoſe that its ſalt is deſtructive to 
many of the ſeeds of the moſt ten- 
der kinds of plants; if it be ſo, it is 
only when it is applied freſh from 
the ſea, at the time of ſowing. 

This manure is repreſented in the 
Complete Farmer to be twice as 
valuable as dung, if cut from the 
rocks at low water mark ;—that a 
dreſling of it will laſt three years; 
—and that fruit-trees which have 
been barren are rendered fruitful 
by laying this manure about their 
roots. | | 

- OSIERS, Sallow, or Willow: Trees. 
According to Mr. Miller there are 
fourteen ſpecies ; the twigs of ſome 
of which are much uled by baſket- 
makers in Europe. 


A ſort:of grey or brown willow 
grows naturally in this country, in 
low. moiſt places. But it is only a 


buſhy ſhrub, of ſlow growth, and | 


has not that toughneſs in its ſhoots 
for which ſome of the foreign wil- 
lows are valued. : 
Two ſorts are propagated in this 
country, which were brought from 
Europe, The young ſhoots of the 
ellow ſort have a golden colour ; 
t the trunks of the trees are al- 
moſt black. The green ſort bids 
fair to be more uſeful than the oth- 
er. They will grow in almoſt any 
foil, and come to be large trees; 
but a moiſt ſoil ſuits them beſt. I 
have known the green fort to grow 
where the ground is ſome part of 


__ 
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down his throat. 


OUT 

the year flowed with water, as in 
the borders of rivers and ponds, 

It might be adviſable for the peo- 
ple in ſome parts of the country to 
propagate them for the ſake of the 
wood. I know of no other trees 
that increaſe half ſo faſt as both 
theſe kinds do. A prodigious 
quantity of wood might be obtained 
from an acre planted with them 


in leſs than twenty years they would 


be large trees. I have known ſets 
in ten years grow to the fize of thir. 
ty inches round, or ten inches di- 
ameter. | 

The trees are eaſily propagated 
by cuttings or ſets, either in ſpring 
or fall. If in ſpring they ſhould 
be planted early, as ſoon as the 
ground is thawed, Young ſets 
ſhould be three feet long, and two 
thirds of their length in the ground, 

Live hedges may be more cheap- 
ly and expeditiouſly made of ofiers 
than of any other plants. Stakes 
of ſeven or eight feet long may be 
ſet in a ſpungy or miry ſoil; they 
will take root and grow, and form 
a hedge at once, It is with great 
pleaſura that I obſerve ſome fences of 
this kind are begun in the country. 
The trimmings of the hedges will 
be of great value in towns where 
wood is become ſcarce, and may be 


had yearly. k 


OVERFLOWING of the GALL, 
a diſeaſe in horned catile, known by 
a copious diſcharge of water at their 
eyes. To cure it, take a hen's egg, 


open the end, and pour off the 
white reſerving the yolk ; then fill 
up the cavity with equal quantities 


of foot, ſalt and black pepper; draw 
out the tongue of the animal, and 
with a ſlender ſtick puſh the egg 
It ſhould be re- 
peated two or three mornings. 
OUT-HOUSES, buildings that 
belong to a manſion-houſe. When 


it can conveniently be ſo ordered, 
che out-houſes of a farmer ought ” 
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de lo placed as to be all contiguous 
to the farm-yard. Then all the 
dung, filth and rubbiſh they afford 
at any time, may be flung into the 
yard, without the trouble of carry- 
ing; where they will be mixed and 
meliowed by the trampling of beaſts, 
and contribute to the increaſe of ma- 
nure. 

OX, a caſtrated bull. Till they 
are four years old they are uſually 
called ſteers, afterwards oxen. Ox- 
en that are white, black and white, 
ora very pale red, are ſeldom hardy, 
or good in the draught, Red and 
white oxen are often good ; but the 
darkeſt coloured oxen are generally 
beſt. Brown, dark red and brind- 
led are good colours. 

The Tow of a good ox are theſe : 
Thick, ſoft, ſmooth and ſhort hair ; 
2 ſhort and thick head; gloſſy, 
ſmooth horns ; large and ſhaggy 
ears; wide forehead ; full, black 
eyes ; wide noftrils ; black = 3 a 
thick fleſhy neck, and large ſhoul- 
ders; broad reins ; a large belly; 
thick rump and thighs ; a. ſtraight 
back ; a long tail, well covered 
with hair; ſhort and broad 
hooks, 

Steers at the age of two years 
and a half, or earlier, may be yok- 
ed and trained for the draught. 
If it be longer delayed, they are apt 
to be reſtiff and ungovernable. 
They ſhould not be worked by 
themſelves, but in a team with oth- 
er cattle which have been uſed to 
labour. Their work ſhould be 
very eaſy at firſt, and only at ſhort 

intervals, as they are apt to fret and 
worry themſelves exceſſively. A 
gentle uſage of them is beſt, and 
beating them ſhould be avoided. 
If oxen are worked in the yoke 
in wet and rainy weather, which 
ſometimes unavoidably happens, 
their necks are apt to become ſore. 
To prevent this, a little tallow 
ſhould be rubbed on the parts * * 


| 


through without pick-axes 
| Crows. 
is ſaid to be deep and good; but if 
near the ſurface, the ſoil is thin and 
poor. The common depth in good 
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yoke which lie e their necks, 
and alſo upon the bows. 5 

Whenoxen come to be four years 
old, they have one circular ring at 
the root of their horns, at five two 
rings, and one ring is added each 
year; ſo that if you would know 
the age of an ox, count the: rings 
on one of his horns and add three, 
which amounts to the true number 
of his years. It is the ſame in a 
bull, and a cow. | 

When an ox has completed his 
eighth year, he ſhould be worked 
no longer, but be turned off to fat. 
His fleſh will not be ſo good, if he 
be kept longer. A little blood muſt 
be taken. from him, that: he may 
fat the faſter. 

OYSTER, or OISTER, a bivalve 


| teſtaceous fiſh, The lower valve 


is hollowed on the inſide, and pro- 
tuberant without : The upper ſhell 
is flat or hollow on the outſide. 
The ſhells of theſe fiſh are an ex- 
cellent manure, but being large 
they ſhould be burnt to dime, be- 
fore they are applied to the ſoil, 


P. 
PALE, a pointed ſtake, uſed in 


making encloſures, partitions, &c. 
Gardeners oftentimes have occa- 
ſion to make pale fences to ſecure 
choice apartments from the entrance 
of tame fowls, which will not oft- 
en fly over a paled or picketed 
fence: As well as to prevent the 


intruſion of idle and miſchievous 


ople. | 
PAN, a ſtratum of compact earth 
under the ſoil. In ſome places it; 
is fo hard that it cannot be dug 
or 
If the pan be low, the ſoil 


| and is from eighteen to twenty 
four inches. | | 


The 
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The deeper ſtrata, or layers in 
the bowels of the carth, are ſuppoſed 
to have been formed, by the diur- 
nal rotation of the earth, before it 
had become compact and ſolid. 
But this ſtratum being more con- 
ſtant and regular, the formation of 
it, if I miſtake not, ſhould be aſ- 
cribed to other cauſes, If we ſup- 
poſe that this and the ſoil above 
were intermixed, and of one con- 
ſiſtence aſter the creation, the pan 
muſt have been formed long before 
this time, by the ſubſiding of the 
more ponderous parts of the ſoil. 
For it has been often obſerved, that 
manures of clay, chalk, and lime, 
after ſome years diſappear from the 
ſurface, and are found a foot or 
more beneath it. Rains, and fer- 
mentations in the ſoil, make way 
for the deſcent of the heavieſt par- 
ticles. 
It is in favour of this hypotheſis, 
that the pan under the foil moſt 
commonly bears an affinity to the 
foil. Under a gravelly ſoil, there 
is a large proportion of gravel in 
the pan; under a ſandy one it uſual- 
ly is found to conſiſt chiefly of 
ſand ; and under a ſtiff loam it is 
commonly clay. 
But I ſuppoſe the operation of 
froſt ſhould be conſidered, as aſ- 
fiſting in forming the pan. All 
the ſoil above it is uſually hoven by 
the froſt in winter, We ſee rocks 
and ſtones below the ſurface when 
the ground 1s frozen, which before 
were on a level with it; and in a 
ſoft ſoil they do not riſe quite up 
to their former ſituation, when the 


ground is thawed. The froſt does 


more than tillage, and perhaps more 
than rains or fermentation, to- 
wards cauſing the more ponderous 
parts of the foil to ſubſide, 

The froſt may have another in- 
fluence in increafing the compact- 
neſs of the under-ſtratum. As the 
froſt expands the ſoil, the preſſure 
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of it downward is increaſed ; by 
whichpreſſure, the matter of which 
the pan conſiſts, is made moſt cloſe 
and hard, like earth that has been 
violently rammed. 

But it will be objected, that ſome 
ſoils appear to have no pan under 
them. To anſwer this, it may be 
ſaid, that perhaps ſome ſoils were 
originally made up of particles 
equally ponderous ; ſo that one had 
no more tendency to ſubſide than 

another. Or elſe the looſeneſs and 
openneſs of the under- earth in ſuch 
places, was ſo great that it could 
not ſtop the ponderous parts of the 
ſoil in their deſcent; ſo that they 
have been diſperſed among the 
looſe earth, and part of them gone 
to a very great depth. 

If I have given a juſt account of 
the formation of the pan, will it 
not follow, that this under-ſtratum 
is leſs penetrable in cold than in 
warm latitudes, when made of like 
materials? So far as my obſerva- 
tion has extended, this appears to be 
the caſe, It ought alſo to be lower 
in the earth, and the ſoil deeper ; 
and future -obfervations may con- 
vince us that this alſo is fact. | 

Such a ſtratum, at a right dil- 
tance from the ſurface, is a great 
benefit to the ſoil, For, as no ma- 
nures can eaſily penetrate it, they 
muſt remain in a good ſituation to 
be taken up by the roots of veget- 
ables. But where there is no com- 
pact under- ſtratum, unleſs at a great 

depth, manures laid upon the ſoil 
are partly loſt, Hence appears the 
great propriety of claying and 
marling ſuch foils. In a long 
courſe of tillage, theſe dreſſings will 
ſubſide, and do fomething towards 
forming the ſtratum that 1s want- 
ed. N 

But to form a good undes ſtra- 
tum at once, let one hundred or 
more loads of clay be ſpread on an 


acre of ſandy graſs-land. wag it 
| has 
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has lain ſpread upon the ſurface 
one winter, let it be made perfectly 
fine and even by a buth-harrow, 
and rolled, Afterwards turn it un- 
der with a very deep ploughing. 
This will greatly aſſiſt a weak dry 
ſoil to retain moiſture, and to hold 
the manures that ſhall be given it. 


It will be a laſting benefit. 


PANAX, GINSENG, or NIN- 
SENG.—As this plant is a native 
of our country, and is become a 
conſiderable article of commerce, I 
think it is neceſſary that every one 
ſhould know how to diſtinguiſh it 
from all other plants when he meets 
with it. I defire therefore to en- 
tertain the reader with Mr. Miller's 
account of it, 5 

It hath male and hermaphrodite 
flowers on diſtin&& plants. The 
male have ſimple globular umbels, 
compoſed of {everal coloured rays, 
which are equal. The flower hath 
hve narrow, oblong, blunt petals, 
which are reflexed, fitting on the 


empalement, and five oblong ſlen- 


der ſtamina inſerted in the empale- 
ment, terminated by ſingle ſummits, 
The hermaphrodite umbels are ſim- 
ple, equal, and cluſtered; the invo- 
lucrum is ſmall, permanent, and 


compoſed of ſeveral awl- ſhaped 


leaves. The flowers have five ob- 
long, equal petals, which are re- 
curved, and five ſhort ſtamina ter- 
minated by ſingle ſummits, which 
fall off, with a roundiſh germen 
under the empalement, ſupporting 
two {mall erect ſtyles, crowned by 


imple ſtigmas. The germen af- | 


terwards becomes an umbilicated 
berry with two cells, each contain- 


ing a fingle heart-ſhaped, convex, 


plain ſeed, 


The [pecies are, 1. Panax quin- 


quefoltum, folits ternis quinatis ; or 
panax with trifoliate cinquefoll 
leaves; called ninzin. 2. Panax 
trifolium, foliis ternis ternatis ; or 
panax with three trifoliate leaves, 


| 
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© Both theſe plants grow natural- 
ly in North-America ; the firſt is 
generally believed to be the ſame 
as the Tartarian Ginſeng. It has 
a fleſhy taper root, as large as a 
man's finger, which is jointed, and 
frequently divided into two ſmaller 
fibres downward. The ſtalk riſes 


| above a foot high, naked to the top, 


where it generally divides into three 
{mall foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
aleaf compoſed of five ſpear-ſhap- 
ed lobes, which are ſawed on their 
edges; they are of a pale green, 
and a little hairy. The flowers 
ariſe on a {lender foot-ſtalk, juſt at 
the diviſion of the foot-ſtaiks which 
ſuſtain the leaves, and are formed 
into a {mall umbel at the top ; they 
are of an herbaceous yellow colour, 
compoled of {mall petals, which are 
recurved. Theie appear the begin- 
ning of June, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed heart-ſhaped | berries, 
which ripen the beginning of Au- 
guſt. The Chineſe affirm that it is 
a tovereign remedy for all weakneſs 
occaſioned by exceſſive fatigues, 
either of body or mind; that it cures 
weakneſs of the lungs and the pleu- 
rily ; that it ſtops vomitings 3 that it 
{trengthens the ſtomach, and helps 
the appetite ; that it ſtrengthens the 
vital ſpirits, and increafes the 
lymph in the blood; in ſhort, that 
it is good againſt dizzineſs of the 
head, and dimneſs of fight, and 
that it prolongs life in old age,” | 

Mr. Miller found he could not 
propagate this plant by the ſeed, ei- 
ther raiſed in England, or brought 
from America, None of the ſeeds 
would grow. He believes the her- 
maphrodite plants ſhould have 
lome of the male plants ſtanding 
near them, to render the ſeed pro- 
lifick ; for all the plants he ſaved 
ſeed from, had only hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

PANIC, or PANNIC, a kind of 


grain that reſembles millet, and re- 
quires 
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quires the fame culture. Of this | of it at leaſt may go —_ The 


22 whole fields are cultivated 


r bread, in Germany and Italy. | 


The Italian kind is ſaid to be larger 
and better than the German. 

PARSN E, an eſculent root, of 
a {weet taſte, and of a very nouriſh- 
23 

arſneps muſt have a mellow, 

rich, and deep ſoil, not apt to be 
very dry. The beſt taſted roots 
are produced in a ſoil that is more 
ſandy than loamy. When they are 
cultivated in kitchen- gardens, the 
g ſhould be dug uncommonly 
deep; eighteen or twenty inches at 
leaſt, No common ploughing will 
looſen the ſoil to a ſufficient depth. 
The goodneſs of a crop of thele 
roots depends much upon their 
length, 
lf they be let near together, they 
will not grow to a large ſize. I 
ſow them in rows acroſs the beds, 
and allow about fix inches from 
plant to plant at the laſt thinning, 
which may be early, as they are not 
often hurt by inſectss. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed as 
early as in March, if the ground be 
_ thawed, and not too wet, Some 
ſow them in the fall; but that is 
not a good practice, becauſe the 


ground will grow too cloſe and ſtiff, 


for want of ſtirring in the ſpring ; 
which cannot well be rae aue. 
in gardens, without danger of in- 
juring the roots. And weeds will 
be more apt to abound among 
them, if they be ſown in autumn. 

The manure that is uſed for 
parſneps ſhould be very fine and 
rotten, and quite free from ſtraws 
and lumps ; otherwiſe it will cauſe 
the roots to be forked, which is a 
great damage to them, They re- 
quire but little manure, as they 
2 much of their nouriſhment 
from a great depth. What manure 
is given them, ſhould be ſpread be- 
fore digging the ground, that ſome 
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do notimpovertſh the ſoi 
raiſed them near twenty years in 
the ſame ſpot, on a ſoil not natural, 


ly rich, and with a very light year. 


ly dreſſing. The crops are better 
than they were at firſt. 

Parſneps will continue grown 
till it is fo late that the tops are kill 
ed by the froſt, if notlonger, Some 
let them remain in the ground 
through the winter, expecting that 
they will grow larger in that ſea 
ſon. But it is not poſſible they 
ſhould grow at all, ſo long as th 
are encloſed with the frozen ſoil 
They may poſſibly grow a little in 
the ſpring; before there is opportu- 
nity to take them up, if they eſcape 
rotting, But their growing will be 
chiefly ſprouting at the top, which 
hurts them for eating. As ſoon as 
they begin to ſprout, which will be 
as ſoon as the ground is thawed, 
they will begin to grow tough, and 
to have a bitteriſh taſte. 

The beſt way is to dig them up 
about the laſt of November. Let 
them not be wounded, or ſo much 
as touched with the ſpade in doing 
it, if it can be avoided 3. neither 
ſhould the tops be cutoff very cloſe, 
nor any of the lateral roots cut off. 
In either caſe the roots will rot, or 
become bitter. 

Many loſe their parſneps, or 
make them ſprout, by putting them 
intoa warm cellar. It is better to 
keep them in ſome out houſe, or in 
a cellar that freezes ; for no degree 
of froſt ever hurts them. But to 

revent their drying too much, it 
is beſt to cover them with dry ſods, 
or elſe bury them in ſand that has 
no moiſture in it. Beach-ſand is 
improper, becauſe the lalt in it 
will make them vegetate. 

It is ſaid by European writers, 
that parſneps are an excellent food 
for {wine, and uſeful for feeding 


and fattening all ſorts of cattle, 
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If we would cultivate them for 
theſe purpoſes, the horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry muſt be applied. The 
round muſt be trench-ploughed in 
ctober, and all the ſtones carefully 
taken out. The trench-ploughing 
muſt be repeated before the end of 
November, the ſoil made fine by 
harrowing, laid in beds of four feet 
wide, and fown by a line in drills 
on the middle of the beds. There 
may be either one or two rows on 
a bed: If there be two, they ſhould 
be full twelve inches apart. 
Autumnal ſowing in the field 
culture is not amiſs, as the ground 
is to be kept light by horſe-hoeing. 
In this operation the ground ſhould 


be ſtirred very deep. The plough 


ſhould go twice in a furrow. At 
the laſt ploughing the furrows 
ſhould be turned towards the rows. 

PASTURE, according to the 
language of farmers in this coun- 
try, means land in graſs, for the 
ſummer feeding of cattle. 

To manage paſture land advan- 
tageoully, it ſhould be well fenced 
in ſmail lots, of four, eight or 
twelve acres, according to the large- 
neſs of one's farm and ſtock. And 
theſe lots ſhould be bordered at 
leaſt with rows of trees. The graſs 
will ſpring earlier in lots that are 
thus ſheltered, and they will bear 
drought the better. But too great 
a proportion of ſhade ſhould be a- 
voided, as it will give a ſourneſs to 
the graſs, | | 

Small lots are not left bare of 
ſnow ſo early in the ſpring as larg- 
er ones, as fences and trees poem, + 
more of it to remain upon the 


ground. The cold winds in March 


and April hurt the graſs much 
when the ground is bare. And the 
winds in winter will not ſuffer 
inow to lie deep on land that is tov 
open to the winds, | 

It is hurtful to paſtures to turn in 


Cattle too early in the ſpring : And 


lot. 
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| moſt hurtful to thoſe paſtures in 


which the graſs ſprings earlieſt, as 
in very low and wet paſtures. 
Potching ſuch land in the ſpring, 
deſtroys the ſward, ſo that it will 
m_— the leſs 8 graſs, 

either ſhould cattle be let into any 
paſture, until the graſs is fo much 
grown as to afford them a good bite, 
ſo that they may fill themſelves 
without rambling over the whole 
The 20th of May is early e- 
nough to turn cattle into almoſt a- 
ny of our paſtures. Out of ſome 
they ſhould be kept later. The dri- 
eſt paſtures ſhould be uſed firſt, 
—_ in them the graſs is ſhort- 
eſt. 

The buſhes and ſhrubs that riſe 
in 5 ſtures, ſhould be cut in the 
moſt likely times to deſtroy them. 
Thiſtles, and other bad weeds, 
ſhould be cut down before their 
ſeeds have ripened; and ant-hills 
ſhould be deſtroyed. Much may 
be done towards ſubduing a buſhy 
paſture, by keeping cattle hungry 
in it. A continual browling keeps 
down the young ſhoots. Steers and 
heifers may mend ſuch a paiture, 
and continue growing. 

But as to cleared paſtures, it is 
not right to turn in all ſorts of cat- 
tle promiſcuouſly. Milch kine, 
working oxen, and fatting beaſts, 
ſhould have the firſt feeding of an 
encloſure. Afterwards, ſheep and 
horſes. When the firſt lot is thus 
fed off, it ſhould be ſhut up, and the 
dung that has been dropped ſhould 
be beat to pieces, and well ſcatter- 
ed. Afterwards, the ſecond paſture 
ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, and the reſt in courſe, feeding 
the wetteſt paſture lateſt, that the 
ſoil may be leſs potched. 

Something conſiderable is ſaved 
by letting all ſorts of grazing ani- 
mals take their turn in a paſture. 
By means of this, nearly all the 
herbage produced will be eaten; 

| much 


* 
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much of which would otherwiſe be 
loſt. Horſes will eat the leavings 
of horned cattle ; and ſheep will 
eat ſome things that both the one 
and the other leave, 

But if in a courſe of paſturing, 
by means of a fruitful year, or a 
ſcanty ſtock of cattle, ſome graſs 
ſhould run up to ſeed, and not be 
eaten, it need not be regretted ; for 
a new ſupply of ſeed will fill the 
ground with new roots, which are 
better than old ones. And 1know 
of no graſs that never needs renew- 
ing from the ſeed. 

A farmer needs not to be told, 
that if he turn ſwine into a paſture, 
they ſhould have rings in their 
noſes, They ſhould never have 
the firſt of the feed ; for they will 
foul the graſs, and make it diſtaſte- 
ful to horſes and cattle, 

Let the ſtock of a farmer be great- 
er or leſs, he ſhould have at leaſt 
four encloſures of paſture land. 
One encloſure may be fed two 
weeks, and then ſhut up to grow. 
Then another. Each one will re- 
cruit well in ſix. weeks; and each 
will have this ſpace of time to re- 
cruit. But in the latter part of 
October, the cattle may 


may have become too wet and 
ſoft. | 
But that farmers may not be 


troubled with low miry paſtures, 


they ſhould drain them if it be 
practicable. If they ſhould pro- 
duce a ſmaller quantity of graſs af- 
terwards, it will be ſweeter, and of 
more value. It is well known, 
that cattle fatted in a dry paſture, 
have better taſted fleſh than thoſe 
which are fatted in a wet one. In 
the old countries it will fetch a high- 
er price. 

Feeding paſtures in rotation, is of 
greater advantage than ſome are 
apt to imagine. One acre, manag- 
ed according to the above direc- 


range 
through all the lots, unleſs ſome one 
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tions, will turn to better account, 
than three acres in the common 
way. By the common way I would 
be underſtood to mean, having 
weak and tottering fences, that will 
drop of themſelves in a few months, 
and never can reſiſt the violence of 
diſorderly cattle ; ſuffering weeds 
and buſhes to overrun the land; 
keeping all the paſture land in one 
encloſure ; turning in all ſorts of 
ſtock together; ſuffering the fence 
to drop down in autumd, ſo as to 
lay the paſture common to all the 
{wine and cattle that pleaſe to enter; 
and not putting up the fence again 
till the firſt of May, or later, Such 
management 1s too common in all 
the parts of this country with which 
I' am moſt acquainted. I would 
hope it is not univerſal. 
| ade which is conſtantly uſed as 
paſture, will be enriched, There- 
fore it is adviſable to mow a paſ- 
ture lot once in three or four years, 
if the ſurface be ſo level as to ad- 
mit of it. In the mean time, to 
make amends for the loſs of pal- 
ture, a mowing lot may be paſtur- 
ed, It will thus be improved: 
And if the graſs do not grow lo 
rank afterwards in the paſture lot, 
it will be more clear of weeds, and 
bear better grafs. Alternate paſtur- 
ing and mowing has the advantage 
of faving a good deal of expenſe and 
trouble, in manuring the mowing 
ground, ; 
Though paſtures need manuring 
leſs than other lands, yet, when 
buſhes, bad weeds, &c. are burnt 
upon them, the aſhes ſhould be 
ſpread thin over the ſurface, The 
graſs will thus be improved ; and 
graſs ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon 
the burnt ſpots. - ; 
PASTURE of PLANTS, or veg- 
etable Paſture, that part of the earth 
in which the roots of plants ex- 
tend, and receive their nouriſh- 


ment, This is properly their nat, 
ural 


greater, and ſome a leſs quantity of 
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ural paſture, But more common- 
ly theſe expreſſions intend that 
depth of ſoil which 1s ſtirred, and 
rendered ſo looſe by tillage, that the 
roots of tender vegetables eaſily 
enetrate it. | 

Within certain limits, the great- 
er quantity of paſture a plant has, 
the greater advantage it has to get 
nouriſhment. But ſome require a 


aſture, according to the diſtance 
to which their roots are diſpoſed 
to extend, Therefore ſome ſhould 
be placed at greater diſtarices than 
others. The farmer ſhould be able 
to determine theſe diſtances, with 
relpett to every plant that he cul- 
tivates ; becauſe the largeneſs of his 
crops in ſome meaſure depends on 
it, He ſhould therefore attend to 
the conſtructure of the roots of dif- 
ferent plants; and obſerve to what 
length the lateral fibres extend. 
But as the capillary fibres of 
moſt plants are ſo ſmall, and ſo im- 
pregnated with the colour of the 
foil, as to become inviſible near 
their extremities ; the following ex- 
periment is adapted to throw much 
light on this ſubject. 

In a ſoil that is become hard and 
bound by lying, let a triangle be 
marked on the ground, forty yards 
the length of the ſides, and four yards 
the length of the baſe. Let the ſoil it 
includes be well dug and pulveriz- 
ed. Then draw a line ſo as to 
biſe& the baſe and the acute an- 
gle, On this line, at equal diſ- 
tances, plant the ſeeds, give them 
the uſual culture, obſerve their 
growth, and ſee at what breadth 
the plants arrive to their greateſt 
growth, If they do ſo in that part 
of the triangle which is four ſeet 
wide, it will follow that the plant 
has ſent its roots two feet on each 
fide, and from that diſtance drawn 
part of its nouriſhment, 


—— 


I do not recommend that all | 
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| plants which extend their roots as 


much as two feet, ſhould be placed 
four feet apart. Doubtleſs the ca- 
pillary roots may intermix to a 


' certain length, without robbing 


each other to ſuch a degree as to 
injure the crop: But the compara- 
tive diſtances at which different 
plants ought to grow, may in this 


way be aſcertained with exactneſs. 


Another thing which ought to 
be determined, is, what depth of 
ee different plants require. 

or this purpoſe, let one bed be 
dug nine inches deep, another of e- 
qual dimenſions and ſoil, twelve, 
and another fifteen. Let the three 
beds be ſet with equal numbers of 
the ſame kinds of ſeeds; and let the 
produce be compared. If it be 
found that the exceſs in the crop 
will not pay for extra tillage, the ex- 
tra tillage ſhould be avoided for 
the future. But the experiment 
ſhould be made two years in ſuc- 
ceſſion ; becauſe the deepeſt part 
of the ſoil will be in better order 
the ſecond year than the firſt, in 


land which has not before been 


dug to that depth. | 

And there will ſtill be ſome dan- 
ger of drawing too haſly a conclu- 
ſion, if another thing be not conſid- 
ered, which is, that plants which 
ſtand ſo near together as to be 
ſomewhat crowded, will alter the 
natural form of their roots, and 
point more downward, when there 


is a plenty of artificial paſture be- 


low them. So that deep tillage 
will render it proper to ſet plants 
proportionably nearer together, The 
beds ſhould therefore be dug the 
third year as before. If the firit 
include one hundred plants, let the 
ſecond include one hundred and 


fifty, and the third two hundred. 


I ſuppoſe all the beds to be equal- 
ly tended after ſowing. Then by 
comparing the produce, it may be 
determined whether making a deep 

| paſture 
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paſture for the roots be really ad- 


vantageous, and to what * 
the ground ought to be looſened. 

I have here gone upon the _ 
Poſition. that the beds be equally 
pulverized : For if not, the quan- 
tity of paſture in one, may be 
double to that in another, in the 
fame depth. If the tillage differ, 
the crops will differ in proportion. 

But I will next obſerve, that 
there are three ways of increaſing 
the artificial paſture of plants : One 
is tilling the land to a greater depth, 
by means of which a greater quan- 
tity of foil, under a given ſurface, 
is employed in the buſineſs of veg- 
etation : Another is a more perfect 
tillage, by which the number of 
little cavities in the ſoil are increal- 
ed, ſo that the roots may come in- 
to contact with a greater quantity 
of vegetable food, more or leſs of 
which is contained in the ſtiffeſt 
parts of the foil : The third is ap- 
plying ſuch manures as raiſe a fer- 
mentation in the ſoil, by which its 
parts are well broken and divided. 

Tillage and manure are both 
requiſite to pulverize the ſoil. With- 
diut the former, the manure cannot 

be properly mixed with the ſoil ; 
and tillage alone will not anſwer, 
not even in land conſiderably ſtor- 
ed with the food of plants, unleſs 
it be often repeated while the cro 
is growing: Becauſe the ſoil that is 
only tilled, ſoon ſettles, and becomes 
too compact; unleſs manure be ap- 
plied, which will keep up a fer- 
mentation, ſometimes for ſeveral 
months, beſides increaſing the veg- 
etable food. Any one may ob- 
ferve, that dunged land feels ber 
to the foot, than land which has 
not been dunged, when both have 
had equal tillage. The former 
therefore will afford more nour- 
iſhment for the plants growing in 
it. 


Indeed there is one kind of ſoil, | 
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| which, inſtead of being too cloſe, 
is too puffy and porous to be 3 
ſuitable paſture for plants. The 
interſtices are fo large, that the roots 
will not paſs through them. We 
ſometimes meet with ſuch a ſoil in 
drained ſwamps. This ſoil muſt 
be ploughed and harrowed to make 
it more ſolid. Tilling it helps to 
fill up the vacuities; and in the 
place of one large one, many ſmall. 
er ones are formed, of a ſize more 
ſuitable to encourage the extenſion 
of roots. 
PEACH-TREES, a well known 
kind of truit-trees, of which there 
is yet no great variety in this coun. 
try. Mr. Miller reckons no lefy 
than g1 ſorts, beſides a number of 
leſs value, We have room for 
making very great improvements, 
it ſeems, in the culture of this fruit, 
What we call the rare-ripe, is al- 
moſt the only fort I have ſeen that 
is worth cultivating: And this kind, 
within thirty years paſt, ſeems to 
have greatly degenerated, I ap- 
prehend it 1s time that theſe were 
renewed, by bringing the trees or 
ſtones from ſome other country. 
Peach-trees ſhould be cultivated 
in the borders of gardens, When 
they are propagated by 2 the 
ſtones, they ſhould be taken from 
fruit that has GY ripened on 
the tree, aud be planted in October 
three inches under the ſurface, 
The trees may alſo be propagated 
by inoculating upon plums and ap- 
ricots. 


When the trees are tranſplant-. 


ed, the downright ſhoots of the 
roots ſhould be pruned very ſhort, 
and the lateral ones be left at a good 
length ; for if the trees draw much 
of their nouriſhment from a great 
depth, the ſap will be crude, and the 
fruit not ſo good. 

The ſoil that ſuits them beſt is a 
dry light loam ; and the ſurface 


' ſhould be conſtantly tilled, and 
* moderately 
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moderately manured with old rot- 
ten dung. | 
If too great a quantity of peaches 
ap ear on the trees, ſo as to crowd 
each other, they ſhould be ſpeedily 


thinned, by taking off the pooreſt : | 
For if they be ſuffered all to remain 
on the tree, much of the fruit will 
drop off unripe: What remains 


will not be ſo perfect, and perhaps 


ſewer in number. | | 

As the fruit grows not on ſpurs, 
but on the ſhoots made in the laſt 
preceding year, Mr. Miller directs, 
that the new ſhoots ſhould be ſhort- 
ened by cutting them yearly in Oc- 
tober, leaving them from five to 
eight inches in length, according as 
they are weaker or ſtronger. 

PEAR-TREES, Pyrus. Pears 
have a nearer affinity to quinces 


than to apples: For a pear-cion | 


will grow and proſper upon a 
quince-ſtock, but not ſo well upon 
an apple: And a quince-cion will 
grow upon a pear-ſtock. 

The vaſt variety of pears which 


are cultivated in the world, have 
been obtained from the ſeeds, which, 


like thoſe of the apple, will produce 


fruit- trees different from the parent 


tree, Seeds ſometimes bring de- 
generate, and ſometimes improved 
fruit- trees. So that all the beſt 
grafted fruits have been, ſome time 
or other, produced by nature itſelf : 
And though the fruits vary, there 
15 not a ſpecifical difference. 
Though the pear will grow upon 
the quince, or even upon the white 
thorn, it ſhould not be grafted on 
the former, unleſs it be for dwarf 
trees, and in no caſe upon the lat- 
ter. The ſtock will not grow to 
ſo large a ſize as the cion : The 
trees will be top-heavy, and ſhort 
lived, as I have found by experi- 
ence, Therefore it is beſt in gen- 
eral, that pears ſhould be grafted up- 
on pears, Wu 
he propagation of pear-trees 
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from the ſeeds, and the culture of 
them in nurſeries, do not differ 
from the propagation and culture 
of apple- trees. See Nurſery. 

Pear-trees bear fruit to the ends 
of the laſt year's ſhoots as well as 
upon the ſpurs, Therefore the 
new ſhoots ſhould not be ſhorten- 
ed, leſt the fruit be diminiſhed : 
And, for the fame reaſon, theſe trees 
ſhould never ſtand fo near together 
as to crowd each other. But the 
diſtance at which the trees are to 
be ſet, depends partly upon the na- 
ture of the trees, as ſome grow 
larger than others ; and partly upon 
the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil. Theſe, 
as well as other fruit-trees, ſhould 
have the ground tilled about them, 
to promote their growth and fruit- 
fulneſs. : | 

PEASE, a ſort of plants which 
bears a papillionaceous flower, ſuc- 


ceeded by unilocular pods full of 


| globolſe ſeeds. 


The varieties are ſo numerous, 


that I ſhall not undertake to diſ- 


tinguiſh them, 'They are cultivat- 
ed in gardens, and in fields, The 
garden culture is thus: After the 
ground has been well dug, raked 
and levelled, mark it out in double 
rows one foot apart, and leave in- 


tervals of three feet between the 


double rows, ſo that when they are 
bruſhed, there may be a free pal- 
ſage through the intervals, Open 
the trenches two inches deep with 
the head of a rake, or with a hoe; 
ſcatter in the peaſe at the rate of a- 
bout one to an inch, and then cover 
them with a rake. Or ſmall marks 
may be made for the rows, and the 
peaſe pricked in with a finger to 
the ſame depth, and the holes filled 
with a rake. The former method 
is beſt, as the mould about the peaſe 
is left lighter ; and it is more ex- 
peditious. | 


The ground ſhould be hoed, and 


kept clear of weeds; and when the 


young 
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| young plants are fix inches high, 


the ſtems ſhould be earthed up a 
little, and each double row filled 
with bruſh-wood, fo that each plant 
may climb, and none trail upon the 


ground. The bruſh ſhould be ſet | 


trongly in the earth, or they will 
not bear the weight of the plants in 
windy weather, They will be the 


more fruitful for bruſhing or ſtick- 


Ing, as well as more fightly, and 
more conveniently gathered. But 
the low dwarf kinds ſeldom need 
any ſupporting. 

Whatever be the fort, no weeds 
ſhould be ſuffered to increaſe among 
them; and the alleys ſhould be ho- 
ed deep once or twice after bruſh- 
ing, But the ſoil ſhould not. be 
very rich, leſt the plants run too 
much to haulm. 


The earlieſt ſorts of peaſe will 


ſometimes be ripe in June : So that 
a crop of potatoes, turnips, or cab- 
bages, may be had after them. 
For field peaſe, land that is new- 
ly ploughed out of ſward is general- 
ly accounted beſt ; and land which 
has not been much dunged. A 
light loamy ſoil is moſt ſuitable for 
them; and if it abound with ſlaty 
ſtones it is the better. But they 
will do in any ſoil. The ſorts that 
row large ſhould have a weaker 


oil; in a ſtronger ſoil the ſmaller 
ſorts anſwer beſt. The manures 


that ſuit peaſe beſt are marle and lime, 
Our farmers do not commonly 
allow a ſufficient quantity of ſeed. 
When peaſe are {owed thin, the 
plants will lie upon the ground, 
and perhaps rot : When they are 
thick, the plants will hold each 
other up, with their tendrils form- 
ing a continued web ; and will 
have more benefit of the air, 

At Fryburgh and Conway, as I 
am informed, the farmers ſow three 
buſhels on an acre, according to the 

ractice in England; and their crop 
15 upwards of twenty buſhels, This 


L 


| 
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is certainly better for them, than ty 
ſow one buſhel, and reap eighteen: 
But he that ſows one buſhel only 
on an acre, muſt not expect, one 
time with another, to reap twelve. 

The only inſect that commonly 
injures our peaſe, is a ſmall brown 
bug, or fly, the egg of which is de. 
poſited in them when they are 
young and eaſily perforated. The 
inſect does not come out of his 
neſt, till he is furniſhed with ſhort 
wings. They diminiſh the peaſe 
in which they lodge to nearly one 
half, and their leavings are fit only 
for the food of ſwine. _ 
If fown in the new plantations, 
to which this bug has never been 
carried, peaſe are free from bugs: 
For the inſects do not travel far 


from their native place. Therefore 


care ſheuld be taken not to carry 
them, as ſome are apt to do, in ſeed, 
from older ſettlements, Even in a 
part of an old farm, near to which 
peaſe have not for along time, if ev- 
er, been ſown, a crop of peaſe are not 
buggy, if clean ſeed be ſown, There- 
fore, in ſuch places, bne may guard 
againſt this inſect, by ſowing. peale 
which are certainly known to be 
clear of them, But if the contrary 
be known, or even ſuſpetted, let 
the peaſe be ſcalded a quarter of a 
minute in boiling water, then ſpread 
about, cooled, and ſown without 
delay, If any of the bugs ſhould 
be in the peaſe, this ſcalding will 
deſtroy them : And the peale, in- 
ſtead of being hurt, will come up 
the ſooner. 


All peaſe that are ſown late, 
| ſhould be ſteeped before ſowing. 
They will be forwarder, But peaſe 


ſhould always be ſown as early as 
the ground can be got into a good 


tilth, without any filly regard to 


the time of the moon; by which 1 
have known ſome miſs the right 
time of ſowing, and ſuffer in their 
crop. The real cauſes of a _y 
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not ripening equally, are bad ſeed, 

door culture, oy ſowing too thin. 

fthe gr ploughed but once, 
it ſhoul harrowed abundantly. 
But on green {ward ground, I think 
it ſhould be ploughed in autumn, 
and croſs ploughed and harrowed 
in the ſpring, In old ground, as it 
is called, it is no bad way to plough 
in the ſeed with a ſhoal furrow : It 
will be more equally covered, and 


bear drought better; and I ſhould 


think the crop would ripen more 
equally, | 

Changing the ſeed is a matter of 
great importance ; for peaſe are apt 
to degenerate more rapidly than 
almoſt any other plants, Seeds 
ſhould be brought from a more 
northern clime ; for thoſe which 
ripen earlieſt are beſt, I would 
change them yearly. 

If weeds come up among field 

eaſe while they are young, they 

ould be weeded. But when they 
are grown up, they will hinder the 
growth of weeds by their ſhade. 
Peaſe form ſo cloſe a cover for the 
ſoil, that they cauſe it to putrefy ; 
they are therefore called an improv- 


ing crop: But they alſo draw a 


greater proportion of their nouriſh- 
ment from the air, than moſt other 
plants; for they continue their 
greenneſs long after the lower parts 
of the ſtems are dead to appear- 
ance. | 

Garden peaſe are harveſted by 
picking them off as they ripen ; but 
held peaſe muſt unavoidably be 
harveſted all at once, They ſhould 


be carefully watched, and harveſt- | 


ed before any of them are ſo ripe 
as to begin to ſhell out, Thoſe a- 
mong them which are unripe, will 
ripen, or at leaſt become dry, after 
they are cut; and ſuch peaſe, well 
dried, are not commonly bad or 
— though ill coloured. To 
dry them they ſhould be laid in 
imall heaps, as light and open as 
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] poſſible, the greeneſt uppermoſt. 


he heaps ſhould never be turned, 
though rain ſhould fall, but gently 
lightened up, if they ſettle cloſe to 
the ground, When thoroughly 
dried, they ſhould be carefully re- 
moved to the barn, at a time when 
the air is not very dry, and thraſh- 
ed without delay. But if the thraſh- 
ing muſt be delayed, it is better to 
keep them in a ſtack than in a 
barn. f 
After winnowing, peaſe ſhould 
lie on a floor, three or four inches 
thick, and air ſhould be let into the 
apartment, that they may be well 
dried. After this they may be put 
into caſks to keep. | 
Our common method of. pulling 
up*peale by hand, is too laborious, 
They ſhould be cut up with a 
ſharp hook in the form of a ſickle ; 
faſtened to a long handle. Some 
perform it expeditiouſly with a 
common fickle. | 
When land is in ſuitable order, 
field peaſe may be cultivated ac- 
cording to the new huſbandry, with 
advantage, M. Eyma found his 
crops were half as large again in 


this way, as in the old huſbandry, 


beſides ſaving half the ſeed. The 
intervals between the double rows 
ſhould be near four feet wide, or 
there will not be ſufficient room 
for horſe-hoeing. 
PEAT, a kind of earth, or rather 
a foſſil, uſed in ſome countries for 
fe wel. | 
It is often found in low, miry, 
and boggy places, that lie between 
hills. That which is the moſt ſolid 
is the moſt. valuable. It lies at dif- 
ferent depths ; ſometimes very near 
the ſurface ; ſometimes eight or ten 
feet below it. The beſt way to find 
it is by boring. The ſtratum above 
it is moſt commonly mud, or moory 


| earth. 


I ſuppoſe many places where it 


is found to have been originally 


ponds ; 
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ponds; and that they have been, 
either ſuddenly, at the time of No- 
ah's flood, or gradually fince, fill- 
ed up with wood, and other veg- 
etable ſubſtances, which by a ſlow 

utrefaction, have been changed 
nto the ſubſtance we call peat. 


For ſome undiſſolved trunks of 


trees, bark, &c. are found among 


It is ſometimes found in interval 
lands, and near to the banks of riv- 
ers. -In theſe places the ſhifting of 
the beds of rivers, cauſed by the 
choking of the old currents, will af- 
ford a probable account of its 
formation. 

Peat is diſtinguiſhable by its cut- 
ting very ſmooth, like butter or 
lard, by its being free from grit, 
and its burning freely. It will not 
diſſolve when expoſed to the air 
for a long time, but become hard 
like cinder, . 
A dry ſeaſon is the beſt opportu- 


nity for digging it, as the labour- 


ers are but littls incommoded by 
water. They who dig peat for 
fewel, ſhould have lang angular 
ſpades, the blades of which ſhould 
be ſhaped like a carpenter's bur, 
with which it may be eaſily cut 
out of the pits, in pieces four inch- 
es ſquare, and twenty inches in 
length. Theſe ſhould be laid fin- 
gly on the ſurface to harden. When 
they are partly dry they are piled 
open, athwart each other: And in 
a few days of drying weather, they 
will be fit to cart, and ſtore for 
fewel. 

It has been found that the aſhes 


of peat is a very important ma- 


nure, of three times the value 
of wood aſhes. Fifteen buſhels 
are allowed to be a ſufficient top- 
dreſſing for an acre, 
cellent manure for cold graſs lands ; 
and for all ſuch crops in, any ſoil 
as require much heat. They ſhould 
be ſowed by hand, as they can thus 


It is an ex- 
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be moreevenly ſpread. It may be 


done in winter with the leaſt dan. 


ger of hurting plants by its heat. If 
ſown in ſummer, it ſhould be juſt 
before rain, when it will be imme. 
diately deprived of its burning qual. 
ity. | 


The method of burning peat to 


aſhes, I will give from the Muſeum 


Ruſticum, as I have had no expe- 
rience in it myſelf. 

& As ſoon as it is dug, ſome of 
it is mixed in a heap regularly dif. 
poſed with faggot wood, or other 
ready burning fewel : After a layer 
or two of it is mixed in this man- 
ner, peat alone is piled up to com- 

lete the heap. A heap wall con- 
it of from one hundred to a thou- 


| ſand loads. 


te After ſetting fire to it at a prop- 
er place, before on purpoſe prepar- 
ed, it is watched in the burning: 
And the great art is to keep in as 
much of the ſmoke as poſſible, pro- 
vided that as much vent is left as 
will nouriſh and feed the fire. 

«© Whenever a crack appears, 
out of which the ſmoke eſcapes, 
the labourer in that place lays on 
more peat ; and if the fire ſlackens 
too much within, which may be 
known by the heat of the outſide, 
the workman muſt run a ſtrong 
pole into the heap, in as many 
places as -is needful, to ſupply it 


with a quantity of freſh air. When 


managed in this manner, the work 
goes on as it ſhould do. It is no- 
ticed, that when once the fire is 
well kindled, the heavieſt rain does 
it no harm whilſt it is burning.“ 
To preſerve the aſhes for uſe, this 
writer proceeds : 

« It is neceſſary to defend the 
aſhes from the too powerful influ- 
ences of the ſyn, air, dews, rain, 
&c. or great part of their virtue 
would be exhaled * and exhauſted, 
If the quantity of aſhes procured is 
not very great, they may be caſily 
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under cover in a barn, cart- 
odge, or hovel ; but large quanti- 
ties muſt neceſſarily, to avoid ex- 
penſe, be kept abroad; and when 


dered as follows: 

« A dry ſpot of ground mult be 
choſen ; and on this the aſhes are 
to be laid in a large heap, as near 


ſtanding on its baſe, the top as ſharp 
pointed as poſſible: When this is 
done, let the whole be covered 
thinly over with a coat of ſoil, to 
defend the heap from the weather: 
The circumjacent earth, provided' 
it is not too light and crumbly, 

« When thus guarded, the heap 
may very ſafely be left till Janu- 
ary or February, when it is in gen- 
eral the ſeaſon for ſpreading it. But 
before it is uſed, it is always beſt to 
fift the aſhes, &c.“ 

Mr, Eliot ſuppoſed it was neceſ- 
ſary to dry the peat before burning: 
But perhaps he never tried the a- 
bove method, He ſays, if it be 
ſtifled in burning, it will be coal in- 
ſtead of aſhes ; and that the red fort 
makes better charcoal than that 
made of wood. x7 

It is happy for mankind, that 
kind Providence has prepared and 
preſerved this precious treaſure, 
containing the eſſence of vegeta- 
bles, by which they may be ſup- 
plied with fewel in their houles, 
manure for their lands, and coal for 
imiths forges. But in vain it is 
png unleſs men will ſearch 
tor it, and make uſe of it. There 
is no reaſon to doubt of its being as 


_ 


. 


other, When Mr, Eliot-ſearched 
for it, he ſoon found it in ſeven dif- 
ferent places, 

The aſhes are ſaid to have a bet- 
ter effect upon winter, than upon 


tor leguminous plants, as it makes 


their haylm too luxuriant. The | 
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| 28 effects of dreſſing are viſible 


or three years; and they will not 
leave land in an impoveriſhed 
ſtate. | 
PEN, a ſmall encloſure, to con- 
fine animals in. 
PERRY, a liquor made from 
pears in the ſame manner as cyder 
is from apples. The pears ſhould 
be ripe before they are grouzd. The 
moſt crabbed and. worſt eating fruit, 


is ſaid to make the beſt perry. Af- 


ter perry is made, it ſhould be man- 
aged in all reſpects like cyder. 7 
PERSPIRATION of PLANTS, 


the paſſing off of the juices that are 
| ſuperfluous, through pores prepared 


by nature on their ſuperficies for 
that purpole, 

The analogy which plants bear 
to animals, 1s in no inſtance more 
remarkable than in this evacuation. 
The parts of a plant which contain 
the excretory ducts, are chiefly the 
leaves. For we find, that if a tree 
be continually deprived of its leaves 
for two or three years, it will ſick- 
en and die, as an animal does when 
its perſpiration is ſtopped. But 
{ſmear the bark with any glutinous 
ſubſtance ſufficient to ſtop any 


| ene. and no great alteration will 


e obſerved in the health of the 


tree, as has been proved by exper- 


iment.— And as M. Bonnet has 

roved that leaves generally im- 
bibe the moiſture of the atmolphere 
on their under ſurface, is it not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the pores 
for tranſpiration are placed on their 
upper ſurface p But that the ſtems 
of plants contain ſome bibulous 


pores, ſeems evident from this, that 


when placed in the earth, they will 
ſend out roots. But thele pores in 
the ſtems are ſo few, that the ſtop- 


ping of them does not materially in- 


jure a plant. 

As animals have other ways of 
throwing off thoſe parts of their 
food which are not fit to nouriſh 

them, 
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them, it is no wonder that plants 
have been found to perſpire inſen- 
fibly a far greater quantity than an- 


imals. Plants cannot chooſe their 


food as animals do, but muſt take 
in that which is preſented by the 


earth and atmoſphere, which food 


in general is more watery and leſs 
nouriſhing than that of animals; 
and for theſe reaſons alſo, it might 
be juſtly expected, that the matter 


PE by a plant ſhould be vaſt- 


y more than that perſpired by an 
animal of the fame bulk ; and this 
has been found to be the caſe, 


See Leaves. 


A practical inference or two 
from the copious perſpiration of 
lants may be, that the plants we 
cultivate ſhould not be ſet too cloſe, 
that they may not be incommoded, 
or rendered ſickly, by the unwhole- 


ſome teams of each other. They 


are as liable to be injured this way 
as animals are.—And the water 
that drips from trees upon ſmaller 
vegetables 1s not healthy for them ; 
becauſe this water contains ſome of 
the matter which perſpired from 
the trees. 


PLANT, an organical body, 


_ deſtitute of ſenſation and ſpontane- 
ous motion, adhering to another 


body ſo as to draw its nouriſhment 
from it, and 'propagating itſelf by 
ſeeds. | a, 

This name comprehends Every 
thing that exiſts in the vegetable 


kingdom of nature, from the lofty : 


cedar of Lebanon to the minuteſt 
mols. 8 

Plants, by their want of ſenſe 
and their fixed poſition, are inferi- 
our to, and diſtinguiſned from the 


animal part of creation; alſo, by 


their organization, and power of 
reproduction, they are ſuperiour to, 
and diltinit from the kingdom of 


foſſils and minerals. They bold 


the middle rank in the viſible 
Works of the Almighty Creator. 
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The external and moſt obvious 
ure of a plant are the root, ſtem, 
branches, leaves and flowers, 

The root, by which a plant is 
connected with the earth, contains 
a vaſt multitude of abſorbent pores, 
through which it undoubtedly re- 
ceives the greater part of its nour. 
iſhment, | 

But the internal ſtructure of 
plants, though perhaps far more 
ſimple than that of animals, ſeems 
not yet to have been thoroughly 
inveſtigated. ; 3 

Dr. Hill's ſyſtem of the anatomy 

of plants, as repreſented by Dr. 
Hunter in the Georgical Eſſays, I 
will lay before the reader, as con- 
ciſely as poſſible. 

« The conſtituent parts of a 


plant are, 1. The outer rind, 


2, The inner rind. 3. The blea, 
4. A vaſcular ſeries. 5. A fleſhy 
ſubſtance, or the wood in a tree or 
ſhrub. 6. Pyramidical veſſels in- 
cluded in the fleſh, And, 7. The 
ith. 
: « The ſmalleſt fibre of the root, 
and the ſmalleſt twig in the top 


| have all theſe parts; and no part of 


the tree has more, Even the flow- 
er is made of the extremities of 
theſe parts. The outer bark ends 
in the cup of the flower ; the inner 
rind in the outer petals ; the blea in 
the inner petals. The vaſcular 
ſeries ends in the nectarium; the 
pyramidical veſſels form the recep- 
tacle, and the pith furniſhes the 
ſeeds. 6 

The outer bark is made up of 
membranes with a ſeries of veſſels 


between them, which veſſels inoſ- 


culate with thoſe of the inner bark, 


to which they communicate part of 


their juices. 

65 The inner bark is made of 
regular flakes, each of which con- 
ſiſts of two membranes, incloſing a 
ſeries of veſſels, which communi- 


cate with thoſe of the blea. 
66 The 
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te The blea lies next to the inner made to vegetate in an inverted 


bark, and is made up of hexagonal 
cells ; and in the angles formed by 
theſe cells are the veſſels of the blea, 
which pour their contents into the 
cells. Theſe cells ſeem to be reſer- 
voirs for the water imbibed by the 

lant, Out of the contents of theſe 


cells I ſuppoſe that a new circle of 


fleſh or wood in perennial plants 
to be annually formed. Ws 

Next to the blea lies the vaſcu- 
lar ſeries, a courſe of veſſels lodged 
between two membranes. Theſe 
veſſels have a free communication 
with the blea, and the wood. 

« The wood, or fleſhy part is 
made up of ſtrong fibres, in which 
may be ſeen the tracheæ, filled 
with elaſtick air. 2 

« The pyramidical veſſels are 
ſpread through the ſubſtance of the 
fleſh, and as they advance upwards 
their ramifications inoſculate, ſo as 
to prevent obſtructions of the ſap 
in its courſe. 
veſſels are always in contact with 
the tracheæ; and they alſo com- 
municate with the pith ;—which'is 
found in the centre of all plants, 


but not always regularly continued; 


therefore, it is not thought to be 
abſolutely neceſſary to vegetation. 
It receives a fluid from the pyra- 
midical veſſels, and is thought to 


be a reſervoir of part of the ſap. 


It is found in the ribs of leaves, and 
runs to the ovarium.” _ 

Doubtleſs there are alſo various 
ſtrainers, by which different juices 
are aſſimilated to the nature of the 
plants ; and by which juices in the 
ſame plant are prepared for ſeveral 
purpoſes ; for the leaves, the fruit 
and the ſeeds contain different 
Juices, The ſhorteſt cion muſt be 
ſuppoſed to contain ſeveral ſtrain- 
ers; otherwiſe it would not produce 
its own proper fruit, but that of 
the ſtock on which it is grafted. 

Many forts of plants may be 


The fides of thele 


ſtate; a proof that the different 


2 of a plant are nearly of the 
ame e e It allo ſhews 
that the leaves are adapted to take 


in nouriſhment as well as the roots. 


PLASTER of PARIS, or GYP- 
SUM. „The plaſter of Paris is a 
preparation of ſeveral ſpecies of 
gypſums, dug near Mount Maitre, 


a village in the neighbourhood of 


Paris ; whence the name, | 
. 66 The beft ſort is hard, white, 
ſhining and marbly ; known by the 
name of Plaſter- one, or Parget of 
Mount Maitre. It will neither give 
fire with ſteel, nor ferment with 
aquafortis, but very freely and 
readily calcines in the fire into a 
Ling fine plaſter ; the uſe of which 
in building and caſting ſtatues is 
well known.” Dit. of Arts. 
When this ſubſtance is reduced 
to powder, a moderate degree of 


heat will make it boil like milk, 


and appear like a fluid, But it 


cannot be made to boil more than 


fifteen or twenty minutes, Whence 
I conclude it contains a large 
quantity of fixed air, which is diſ- 
charged in boiling, —After ſtanding 
a few days, the fixed air will be re- 
{tored. | i 

It was not till of late that it has 
been known as a manure. The 


Pennſylvanians have imported it 


from France, as I am informed, and 
find it a great advantage to their 
crops. 

owder in mills for that purpoſe, 
e they apply it to the ſoil. 
Several ſhip- loads have been car- 
ried from Nova Scotia to Phaladel- 
pliia; but is not found to be ſo good 
a manure as the French gypſum. 
Two or three buſhels are ſaid to be 
a dreſling for an acre ; I have never 


heard of more than fix buſhels. It 


is uſed as a top-dreſling on grais- 


land; but mixed with the ſoil in 


tillage, | 
8⁰ It 


They reduce it to a fine 
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It is doubtleſs a great abſorbent, 


and acts like lime, or like pow- 
der of marble, in mending the ſoil, 
PLAT, a ſmall piece of ground. 


PLOUGH, a machine with 


which the ground is turned up and 
broken. It is the moſt important 
of all the tools uſed in huſbandry : 
And much of the comfort of the 
labourer, as well as the profit of 
the farmer, depends upon the good 
ſtructure of it. | 

The plough was ſo early in- 


vented, that mention 1s made of it 


in ſome of the moſt ancient books, 
both ſacred and profane. Numbers 


of them have been ſo badly con- 


ſtructed as to be of little advantage. 
Omitting what has been ſaid of 


the various kinds of ploughs, I 


rfectly agree with the writer of 
the New Syſtem of Agriculture, that 
two ploughs are all that are requi- 
fite in the common culture of land, 


a ſtrong one and a light one. The 


ſtrong plough is neceſſary in ſoils that 
are ſtrongly ſwarded, or very ſtiff, 


ſtony, or rugged ; in all other ſoils - 


the light plough, or that which is 
commonly called the horſe-plough 
will be ſufficient, 3 
The ſtrong plough, which ſhould 
always be made of the ſtrongeſt of 
white oak, ſhould not be heavier 
than is neceſſary for ſtrength. One 
of the handles ſhould be framed in- 
to the chip, and the beam into the 
handle; the other handle muſt be 


made faſt to the ground-wreſt and 


mould- board; and they ſhould be 
ſo long that the plough may be 


guided by them without much ex- 


ertion of ſtrength. 

The ſhare ſhould be made of 
tough iron, well ſteeled and ſharp- 
ened on the point and wing, and 
rightly tempered. 


The coulter ſhould alſo be ſteeled 
on the edge, and be frequently made 


ſharp by grinding, when uſed in 
ſwarded ground that is not ſtony, 
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The plough will be the more eaſily 


drawn, leſs apt to choke with roots 
and rubbiſh ; and cut the furrow 
more . evenly, The coulter ſhould 
be inſerted into the ſhare ſix inches 
from the point, for land that has no 
impenetrable roots; but where 
ſuch roots abound, the point of the 
ſhare ſhould be inſerted into the 
back of the coulter very near to the 
bottom, 

It ſhould always lean backwards 
between the ſhare and the beam; 
and be bent under the beam, ſo ag 
to * through it at right angles. 

very one knows that the chi 
and the ground-wreſt ſhould be 
plated with iron, on two of their 
ſides, 


In ſome parts of this country, 


ploughs are tolerably well con- 
ſtructed ; in other E ſo badly, as 


ro occaſion the loſs of much time 


| and labour. But for' thoſe ſtrong 


loughs which are accounted the 
beſt, I would ſuggeſt two or-three 
improvements, 

One is, that the ſock, or ſocket 
of the ſhare ſhould be ſo made as 
to receive a chip five inches thick 
or deep, and that the chip be an- 
ſwerably thick at the fore end. By 
means of this conſtrudtion, the fur- 
row begins to cant as ſoon as it is 
cut through by the coulter. There- 


fore the mould board takes it al- 


ready turning, ſo that it meets with 
but little reſiſtance; conſequently 
it requires leſs ſtrength of team, by 
half, as ſome ſay, to draw the 
plough. The labour of the plough- 
man 1s alſo diminiſhed. The late 


| Robert Pierpoint, Eſquire, of Roxbu- 


ry, was poſſeſſed of a lough of this 


make, the original of which came 


not long fince from England. 
His family will doubtleſs oblige any 
perſon with a view of it. 
Another improvement that I 
would ſuggeſt, is, to have an iron 


mould- 


plate rightly ſhaped, inſtead of a 
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mould-board ; either rivetted to the 


ſhare, or a continuation of it. 

Every ploughman knows, that 
the greateſt part of the trouble of 
his work ariſes from the furring up 
and clogging of the plough by the 
earth's cleaving to it, And it is 
plain, that this not only hurts the 
regular going of a plough, but 
makes it harder to draw, and cauſes 
it to have the leſs effect in turning 
and pulverizing the ſoil, 

But a plate of iron, in place of the 
mould-board, would always be 
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coſt of it will be the only objec- 
tion; but this is of no weight. The 
extra coſt will certainly be ſaved 
in the work of a few days; as it 
may be dran with a weaker team; 
turn over the ſoil more completely; 
and perhaps ſave the hiring of a 
man to tend the plough and turn 
turf, 7 pk 

The bloomers who make what 
are called ſhare-moulds, ſhould 
| draw the plate about four feet long; 
the hinder part which is to be for 
the mould-board; not more than 


ſmooth and bright, glide eaſily | one fourth or fifth of an inch thick; 


through the foil ; and the plough : 


the part that is for the ſhare, of the 


would be far more eaſily managed, | uſual thickneſs. With ſuch a piece 
It is the opinion of the abovemen- | of iron any ingenious ſmith can 


tioned writer, that with a plough 
of this kind, rightly conſtrufted, 
there can never be need of more 
than one yoke of oxen to plough in 
the hardeſt ſoil. . If two yoke 
would be ſufficient for our hardeſt 
land in this country, much would 
be ſaved by ſuch a plough. 

I will juſt mention one thin 
more, which ſome will allow to be 
a conſiderable improvement, In- 
ſtead of wheels to a plougl which 
are now generally reprobated, let a 
little roller be fixed to the fore end 
of the beam, in ſuch a manner as to 
move upon the ſurface. It ſhould 
be four or five inches in diameter, 
and as much in length, and be con- 
netted with the beam by an iron 
ſhaped for the purpoſe, which can 
be eaſily put on and off at pleaſure. | 
It is to be uſed only in ploughing 
green- ward ground, and ſuch as is 

retty level, and clear of obſtacles. 

t gauges the plough, ſo as to pre- 
vent its going too deep; and it 
compreſſes the ſurface, ſo that the 
coulter cuts it more evenly, 
But whether this be thought of 
importance enough to be attended 
to or not, the iron plate fora mould- 
board, I think, can admit of no 


make the ſhare and mould-board in 
one piece. 

The light plough may be made 
every way like the former, but 
ſmaller; a roller to this plough is 
not requiſite; and a wooden mould 
board will anſwer. : 

As the handles of ploughs ſhould 
be crooked, eſpecially at the outer 
ends, a ſmall ſtadle 3 to- 
gether with a part of the root, is the 
beſt. timber that I know of for 
this purpoſe, While they are 
green they may be ſeaked in hot 
water and bent into the right ſhape, 

PLOUGHING, the operation of 
turning, breaking and looſening the 
earth with a plough. 8 

Lands in general that are uſed in 
tillage muſt be ploughed, if there be 
not inſuperable obſtacles, or great 
difficulties in the way to prevent 
it. Breaking up ground with the 
ſpade, or the hoe, is tedious and ex- 

five, in compariſon with plough- 
ing; ſo that but ſmall quantities of 
land could be employed in tillage, 
were it not for the important art of 
ploughing. | 

One rule to be regarded in 
ploughing 1s, that no land, except- 
ing green-{ward,ſhould be ploughed 


doubt concerning its utility. * 


when it is ſo wet that it will not 
| ' eaſily 
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eaſily crumble. For the principal 


deſign of ploughing is to break the 


coheſion of the ſoil, and ſet the 
particles of it at ſuch a diſtance 


from each other, that even the 


ſmalleſt and tendereſt roots of plants 
may find their way between them 
in 8 of their nouriſhment. 


hen, in ploughing, the furrow- 
turns over like a dead maſs of mor- 


tar, ploughing can be of no advan- 
tage at all. The ſoil becomes no 
lighter or looſer by it, but rather 


heavier, and more compact. On 


the contrary, land ſhould not be 
ploughed when it is top dry; be- 
cauſe it requires the more ſtrength 
to perform it, nor can the furrows 
be ſo well turned over. 

The plough ſhould be uſed much 
more than it is in this country. 
When a crop of barley or wheat 


is deſigned, the ground ſhould at 


leaſt be thrice ploughed ; for a crop 
of Indian-corn, twice is not too 
much. The extra expenſe will be 
repaid by the increaſed crops. The 
advantage of frequent ploughing 
has not been duly conſidered, By 
repeated ploughings land may be 
brought to any degree of richneſs 
that is deſired. Frequent plough- 


ings are deſtructivs to weeds, and 


ſave much labour in hand-hoeing 
and weeding; beſides making a 


greater quantity of paſture for 


plants, preparing the vegetable food 
to enter the roots of plants, and diſ- 
poſing the ſoil to imbibe the rich 
particles of the atmoſphere. 


As it is known that repeated 
ploughings ſupply the place of ma- 


nure, where manure is ſcarce farm- 
ers have need to plough the more 
frequently. Mr. Tull was of opin- 
ion that it was a cheaper method to 
enrich land by ploughing than by 
manuring. In ſome ſituations it 
undoubtedly is ſo. 755 
And the more to promote the 


ſertilization of the ſoil by plough- 
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ing, let the farmer plough as much 
of his ground as poſlible while the 
dew is on it, becauſe dew contains 


much nouriſhment for plants, The 


early riſer has the advantage of his 
ſluggiſh . neighbour ; not only in 
ploughing, but alſo in harrowing 
and hoeing to greater advantage, 

When land is to be ploughed 
that is full of ſtumps of trees and 
other obſtacles, as land that is new. 
ly cleared of wood, or that is rocky, 
the ſtrong plough ſhould be uſed ; 
and the ſtrength of the team muſt 
be proportioned to the firength of 
the plough. 

It is ſometimes adviſable, to cut 
off cloſe to the bodies of ſtumps, be- 
fore ploughing, the horizontal roots 
which lie near the ſurface; eſpecial- 
ly if there be no ſtones, nor gravel 
in the way, «to hurt the edge of an 
axe, When this is done the ſtrong 
plough will be apt to take out the 
moſt of the roots ſo parted. And 
the froſts of a few winters will be 
the more likely to heave out the 
ſtumps, or ſo to looſen them that 
they may be eaſily removed. I 
have conquered the ſtumps of white 
pine in this manner ; but ſtumps 
which rot very ſoon it is not of 
ſuch importance to manage in this 
Way. * | 

The plough muſt go deeper in 
breaking up new ground, than old. 
Otherwiſe the little hollows will 
go unploughed, and there will not 


be mould enough raiſed in the hil- 


locks to level the ſurface, and leave 
ſufficient depth for the roots of 
lants. 
The laſt of ſummer, or the be- 
ginning of autumn, is the right ſea- 
ſon for ploughing new ground. For 


it will be beſt to harrow, and croſs- 


plough it, before it is ſeeded, that 


the ſoil may be thoroughly mixed 


and pulverized, Therefore the 
firſt ploughing ſhould be performed 
ſo long beforehand, that before the 

| ſecond, 
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| fecond, the turfs may ferment an d 


become partly rotten, But this is 
not to be expected, if the ground 
be ploughed late in the fall; becauſe 
the ſun, at that late ſeaſon, vill not 
warm the ground enough to bring 
on any fermentation before the fol- 
lowing ſpring, when the ground is 
to be ſowed.—For fall- ſowing the 
ground ſhould be broken up {till 
earlier ; either in ſpring or ſummer 
will do very well. 

But it is beſt that the moſt or all 
of our tillage land ſhould be plough- 
ed in autumn, both in new and old 

round. It faves time and labour 
in the following ſpring, the hurry- 
ing ſeaſon, when more work 1s to 
be done than we can well get time 
for; and when our teams are uſu- 
ally much weaker than they are in 
the fall, But land ploughed in the 
fall muſt be again ploughed in the 
ſpring; and a weaker team will 
perform it for its having been 

loughed in autumn. In very 
light old ground a fingle horſe may 
ee it; and two ploughings are 
better than one in moſt caſes. 

Green- ſward land may be plough- 
ed at any ſeaſon of the year, if it be 
not too dry, nor too much frozen. 
In the former caſe the plough will 
go very hard; in the latter plough- 
ing is impracticable, which is the 
caſe for four months together com- 
monly, from the firſt of December 
to the laſt of March. 

Farmers generally chooſe to 
plough green- Ward ground when it 
is pretty wet, if it be not miry ; be- 
cauſe the labour is more eaſy for 
man and beaſt, | 

The Engliſh farmers praQtiſe 
ploughing green-ſward in January, 
not only becauſe they have leiſure, 
but becauſe it is ſo wet as to plough 
eaſily. They call it Een in 
lays ; and ft is ſaid to be well per- 
formed, when the {ward is all com- 
pletely turned over, without 
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| lapping one furrow on another: 
The depth that the plough ſhould 
go, is a matter that ought to be at- 


governed in ſome meaſure by the 
ſtaple of the ſoil. Where the ſoil 
is deep, deep ploughing is beſt. 
See Paſture of Plants. 


ſhoal ploughing is neceſſary; for if 
the plough turn up the under hard 
ſtratum, and mix it with the ſoil, it 
will be rather hurtful, at leaſt for 
ſome years after. 

Land ſhould always be ploughed 
out of ſward with a deeper furrow 
than will be neceſſary afterwards, 
through the whole courſe of tillage. 
All the after ploughings will be the 
more eaſily performed, | 

Mr. Young, by attending partic- 
ularly to the depth of ploughing in 
various towns in England, found 
that the average depth in ſandy 


we 


ſoils four and three quarters, and in 
clayey foils three and a half, But 
in Ireland they plough much deep- 
er; ſometimes not leſs than nine 
inches. 

Our farmers are ſometimes led to 
plough too ſhallow, to ſave a little 
labour, 
turn up what they call dead earth. 
But they ſhould know that all the 
ſoil above the hard pan may be well 
employed in tillage ; and that if 
they turn up a red ſoil, it will in a 
year or two become dart, by being 
expoled to the ſun and the weather, 
and imbibing rich particles from the 
atmoſphere. | 

Trench-ploughing is ſometimes 


culture of ſome plants with tap- 
roots requires it, This is done by 
paſſing a plough twice in a furrow. 
Ground may be thus ploughed to 
the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
In old countries where lands 


} 


have been tilled for a thouſand 


tended to. The depth ſhould be - 


But where the ſoil is very thin, 


ſoils was four inches, in loamy 


And ſome are afraid to 


practiſed to advantage; and the 
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years, and have been frequently 
manured, the ſoil has been growing 
deeper and deeper. So that trench- 
ploughing by this time may be very 
proper in many of their fields; 
and even neceſſary to bring up the 
{trength of manures, which has ſub- 
ſided to a greater depth than com- 
mon ploughing reaches. 

But there is only a ſmall propor- 
tion of our land in this country, to 
which trench-ploughing is ſuitable, 


or which will well pay the coſt of 


it. In moſt of our ſoils, even 
where the hard under ſtratum lies 
deep, trench-ploughing would 
throw up ſo much cold hungry 
earth, and bury the upper mould 


ſo deep; as to render the land very 


barren at firſt, The places where 
it would anſwer beſt, are hollows, 
into which much vegetable mould 
has been waſhed down from the 
neighbouring beights, which has a 
black moory ſoil to a great depth ; 


and ſuch ſpots as have been uſed 


as gardens, and have been often 


dug with the ſpade. 


If labour were as cheap as it is 
in ſome countries; it would be ad- 


viſable, to give more of our deepeſt 
| ſoils this culture, But wherever | 
it is once begun, it ſhould be con- 


tinued ; or elſe the firſt ploughings 
will be worſe than loſt. The beſt 
of the foil would be buried at ſuch 
a depth as to become almoſt uſeleſs, 
unleſs it were alternately brought 
near the ſurface, by after plough- 
ings equally deep. 

Regard ſhould be had to the 
ſhape of the land in ploughing. 
They who plough a ſteep hill up 
and down injure their cattle, and 


' miſs of ploughing their land to 


advantage, The furrow that is 
drawn up hill muſt be exceſſively 
ſhoal ; or the team much ſtronger 
than common. For this reaſon a 
hill ſhould be ploughed horizontal- 
Iy ; with furrows as nearly parallel 


to the baſe as 


out caution. 
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poſſible. This may 
be eaſily done when all the ſides of 
a hill are to be ploughed at once, 
The rains will carry much of the 
fineſt off the ſoil to the bottom of 
the hill, if the furrows are made u 

and down. But ploughed the oth. 


er way, the hentings, or parting 
furrows, will be ſufficient drains ; 


and the water will move ſo ſlow! 
in them, that none of the ſoil will 
be waſhed away. - But when a hill 
is very ſteep, no turning of a fur. 
row upwards ſhould be attempted, 
And if only one fide of a hill is to 
be ploughed, the furrows ſhould be 
all cut the ſame way, the team re- 
turning light after each furrow. 
The reader will perceive, that 
what is commonly called croſs. 
ploughings on hills” ſides is not ap- 
roved, But croſs-ploughing of 
land that is level, or gently def in 
is oftentimes very proper. Land 
ſhould be ploughed one way and 
the other alternately, that it may be 
the more thoroughly pulverized 
and mixed, | 
Green-ſward ground that is brok- 
en up in the fall, is uſually croſs- 
ee dee in the ſpring following. 
ut this ſnould not be done with- 
For if the turf be not 
conſiderably rotted, croſs-plough- 
ing will only drive it into heaps, 


inſtead of cutting it to pieces : 
Neither will the harrow reduce the 


turf to powder. In this caſe it will 


be beſt to omit the croſs-plough- 
ing: And after a heavy harrowing 
' lengthwiſe of the furrows, ſeed the 
land with peaſe, potatoes, maize, or 
any thing that will do well with 
ſuch culture. Eh, 


Some plough green ſward in the 


ſpring, and ſeed it without delay. It 


ſometimes does well for maize, oats, 
and flax, if well dunged ; or for 
peaſe and potatoes without dung- 
ing. Potatoes ſeem to do better 


than any thing elſe, But the holes 


muſt 
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furrows, whether dunged or not. 
As this crop requires the greateſt 
part of its nouriſhment in the latter 
art of ſummer, about that time the 
turf comes to be in its beſt ſtate for 
yielding nouriſhment, 
For a crop of winter wheat the 
ground ſhould be ploughed in the 
ſpring, again in June, and laſtly 
juſt before ſowing, Whatever ma- 
nure be put on, it ſhould be juſt 
before the ſecond ploughing, and 
ploughed in immediately, If the 
grain be ploughed in with a ſhoal 
furrow, it will not be ſo apt to be 
killed by the winter. The roots 
will lie deeper than thoſe of har- 
rowed grain; and it will the better 
bear drought in the following ſum- 
mer, if that ſhould happen. | 


For other ſeeding in general, or for 


whatever is planted or fown in the 
ſpring, on what we call old ground, 
it ſhould be ploughed near the time 
of ſeeding, although it were plough- 
ed in the fall ; and the nearer to 


the time of ſeeding the better. The | 


ſeeds will be the better ſupplied 
with moiſture to make them vege- 
tate; and the crop will have the 
better chance of being able to out 
grow and ſtifle the weeds, and have 
the benefit of a looſer foil, during 
the whole of its growth. 

Many, to ſave labour, plough 


their land ſo ſhallow for ſowing, as | 


ſcarcely to take up the roots of the 
weeds. Men of common under- 
ſtanding, I ſhould ſuppoſe, need not 
be told that this is bad huſbandry : 
For it may rationally be expected 
that there will be a larger crop of 
weeds, than if it had not been 
ploughed at all; and that the roots 
of the plants will not have ſufficient · 


room to extend themſelves. 


That feed may be ſown as early 
as poſhble, many are led to give 
the ſeed furrow before the ground 


15 lutficicntly dry. If the crop | 


muſt be made quite through the 
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ſhould be a little earlier, it will be 
ö 


the poorer, It will be ſlower in 
coming up; more of the ſeeds will 
fail ; the blade will be more ſlender ; 
nor will it grow ſo faſt as if it were 
ſowed later, when the ground is 
warmer, Sometimes it will not 
grow at all for a long time, but be- 
come ſo ſtinted, that a crop muſt 


be deſpaired of. 


Land that is low and flat, and 
therefore apt to be too wet and 
heavy, ought to be ploughed in 
ridges. The ridges may have two, 


| three or four furrows on each fide, 


according as the ground is wetter or 
drier. 'The wetteſt ground ſhould 
have the narroweſt ridges ; but 
they ſhould never be narrower 
than four furrows in a ridge. The 
rows will be between four and five 


feet apart, if one row of plants be 


ſet on each ridge. 
| fix or eight furrows in a ridge, it 
may admit of two rows, one on 
each fide of the veering. 


But if there be 


After lying in ridges through the 
winter, the ridges ſhould be thrown 


into the hollows by another plough- 


ing in the ſpring ; which will bring 
it into good order for ſeeding. 

Or if it ſhould be too miry to be 
ploughed in the ſpring, either maize 
or potatoes may be planted on the 
ridges ; and what is wanting of the 
proper tillage, may be made up af- 


ter the ground is become drier, by 


frequent and deep horſe-hoeings. 


Good crops of maize have been ob- 


tained in this method on land, 
which, with plain ploughing, would 
have produced next to nothing. 

It is no bad practice to ſplit the 
hills with the light plough in au- 
tumn, after a crop of maize; even 
though the ground be not ſeeded 
till the following ſpring. One fide 
of a row of hills is ploughed off 
with one furrow, and the other 
fide ploughed off the contrary way 
by. another furrow, fo as to form 

veerings, 
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| veerings, or ridges in the intervals. 


It is performed with leſs than half 
the expenſe of a plain ploughing ; 
and nearly the whole of the ſurface 
is either taken up or covered. Eu- 
ropean writers think land ſhould 
be ploughed immediately after a 
crop of maize, to prevent the ſtubs 
from robbing the ſoil of its juices. 
Be this as it may, the ploughing is 
at leaſt as uſeful as other autumnal 
loughing ; and where dung has 
* put in holes, it mixes it with 
the ſoil; not to mention the burying 
of ſome of the ſtubs and leaves of the 
corn, which is of ſome advantage. 
There is another Way of plough- 
ing called ribbing ; which is making 
furrows unconnected with each oth- 
er, three feet or more aſunder. It 
is but about a fourth part ſo much 


work as ploughing plain, One 


very conſiderable advantage of it 
is, increaſing the ſuperficies of the 
ſoil, by which it is more expoled 


to the action of froſt, air, and 


dews, and abſorbs the largeſt quan- 
tity of nutritive particles. 

In tillage land that is ſteep, rib- 
bing is a further benefit to the ſoil, 
as it prevents the waſhing down of 


the vegetable mould, and the 


ftrength of manures. With this 
view the operation ſhould be per- 
formed in autumn. | 

In paſtures, or grazing land, de- 
clivities would produce the more 

raſs, if they were ribbed ; as the 

benefit of ſudden rains would not fo 
ſoon be over, by means of their quick- 
ly running down into the vallies, 
At the ſame time, the vallies would 
not ſo often be overcharged with 
water, 
apart would anſwer, and the rib- 
bing would not want to be repeated 
for a long time. | 

PLUM-TREES, ſtone- fruit trees 
which produce their fruit upon 
ſpurs, that ſpring out of all parts of 
the limbs, 1 


Furrows eight or ten feet 


| 


wy 
The moſt common plum in thig 
country, is the damaſcene plum, an 
excellent fruitfor preſerving, which 
is ſaid to have been brought from 


Damaſcus, whence the name. 
The black bullace, a globular 


| tart fruit, of the ſize of grapes; be- 
ſides ſome very crabbed wild ſorts 


which are oval ſhaped, are found in 
ſome parts of this country. There 
is alſo a remarkable wild plum, pe- 
culiar to an iſland near Newbury, 
of a ſmall fize, and by ſome much 
valued. 5 

The better ſorts which are cul- 
tivated, are the horſe- plum, a very 
pleaſant taſted juicy fruit, of a large 
ſize :— The peach- plum, red to- 
wards the ſun, with an agreeable 
tartneſs : The pear-plum, fo call. 
ed from its ſhape, which is ſweet, 
and of an excellent taſte :—The 
wheat-plum, extremely {weet, oval, 
and furrowed in the middle, not 
large :—The green-gage plum, 
which is generally preferred before 
all the reſt. 1 

All the varieties of plum- trees 
may be „ by budding, or 
grafting. udding is preferable, 
as theſe trees are apt to gum, where 
large wounds are made. The trees 
grow beſt in a ſoil that is on a me- 
dium betwixt wet and dry. They 
ſhould be kept clear of ſuckers, and 
have but little other pruning; and 


care ſhould be taken not to dimin- 


iſh or wound the ſpurs, 

POND, a collection of ſtill wa- 
ter.—A mill-pool is ſo called, 
though it gradually receives water 
in one part, and diſcharges it in an- 
other: So that it is not perſectly 
ſtill. 5 

Paſtures that are deſtitute of wa- 
ter, ſhould have artificial ponds 
made in them. Obſerve where 


ruſhes, reeds, flags, and other a- 
quatick plants grow ſpontaneouſly ; 
or where frogs are obſerved to lie 
quatted down cloſe to the ground, 
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in order to receive its moiſture, Or | 


obſerve where a vapour is fre- 
uently ſeen to riſe from the ſame 
ot. Some ſay, wherever little 


{warms of flies are ſeen conſtantly | 


flying in the ſame place, and near 
the ground, in the morning after 
ſunriſe, there is water underneath,” 
« If a well is made in a ſloping 
ground, and the dechvity is ſuf- 
ficient to give it a horizontal vent, 
it will be worth the huſbandman's 
while to dig ſuch a paſſage, and by 
means of pipes, or any other con- 
veyarice, to carry the water acroſs 


the light foil, through which it 


might otherwiſe fink. The great- 
eſt quantity of water will be obtain- 
ed in this manner, becauſe there 
will be a continual ſtream;” There 
is no difliculty in making a dura- 
ble pond in a clayey ſoil, Let a 
hollow bafin be made in ſuch earth, 
and it will preſerve the water that 
falls in rain, But it is apt to be 
thick and dirty, if ſome pains be 
not taken to prevent it, The de- 
clivity by which the cattle enter, 
ſhould be paved, and gravel ſhould 
be ſpread on the bottom. ; 


here are many large natural 


ponds, "pave have outlets in one 
part, and are ſupplied by brooks or 
rivers in other parts ; but a greater 
number of ſmaller ponds which are 
perfectly ſtagnant, unleſs when they 


are agitated by winds. Such ponds | 


contaminate the air about them. 
For this reaſon they ſhould if poſſi- 


ble be drained. And when the 


water is not deep, and an outlet 
can be made without too much 
coſt, they ſhould be drained for the 
lake of reclaiming the foil. This 
will be of great value, as it com- 
monly is found to be extremely 
rich, being made up of the fineſt 
3 of ſoil, waſhed into them 
y winds, and of decayed vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances, beſides the fine 
mould waſhed into them by rains, 
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Many farms contain little funken 


ſpots, which are moſt of the year 
covered with water, and produce 


ſome aquatick buſhes and weeds. 


Theſe are notorious harbours ſor 
frogs ; and are therefore called 
frog-ponds. Theſe ſhould be drain- 
ed, if it be practicable. It is com- 
monly the caſe, that draining them 
in the common way, would coſt 
more than they would be worth 
when drained, becauſe of the height 
of the land on every ſide. But in 
this caſe, if the banks be not clay, 
they may be drained in the follow- 
ing manner, 


Take notice on which ſide land | 


that is lower than the pond is near- 
eſt, On that fide, in the bank near 
the pond, dig a kind of cellar, two 
or three feet deeper than the 


ſurface of the pand, in a dry ſea- 


lon. If a hard ſtratum appear, dig 
through it, and leave digging where 
the bottom is loole gravel, or ſand. 
Then make an open or a covered 
drain from the pond to the cellar. 
The water will be diſcharged from 
the pond, and ſoak into the earth 
through the bottom of the cellar, 
till a Bu is formed on the bottom 


that will ſtop the water. This 


ſcurf ſhould be broken from time 
to time, and taken away with a long 
handled hoe. Or, the cellar may 
be filled up with refuſe ſtones. 

If the pond ſhould not then be- 
come ſufficiently dry, a ſmall ditch 


ſhould be drawn round it, and diſ- 


charge itſelf into the cellar. The 
land that is thus gained will be 
rich muck, much of which may be 
carted away for manure ; and com- 
mon earth, or ſand, may replace 

it, without detriment to the ſoil, 
POTATO E, a well known veg- 
etable. The plant is deſcribed by 
Mr. Houghton, to be a bacciferous 
herb, with eſculent roots, bearing 
winged leaves, and a belled flower. 
The potatoe was not known in 
Europe, 
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Europe, till carried thither from 
Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in the year 162g. He ſtopped at 


Ireland, where he gave away many 
of the roots, which were planted 
there, and multiplied ſo faſt, that in 
the wars that happened afterwards, | 


when all the corn was deſtroyed, 
potatoes were the chief ſupport of 
the people. 

It is more than half a century 
fince this root found its way into 
this country, And within twenty 


five years they have been much 
_ cultivated, They have been found 


by long experience, to be a very 
wholeſome food : For no people 
enjoy better health and ſpirits than 
the common people of Ireland, who 
make them their principal food. So 


that their being claſſed by hotaniſts 
among poiſonous plants, will not 


deter us from cultivating them, and 
feeding upon them. If they were 
eaten raw, perhaps they would be 


found to be very unwholeſome, 


But, like ſeveral other plants, the 


action of fire renders them very 


wholeſome, and nouriſhing to man 

and beaſt, 4 | 
The colour of the roots may be 

known by the flowers. The white 


have white, and the red reddiſh. 


flowers, ſucceeded by an apple, or 
berry, as big as a grape, containing 
a multitude of ſmall white ſeeds. 


Potatoes are uſually propagated by 
the roots: But it is ealy to propa- 
gate them ſeveral other ways, Cut- 


tings from the top branches, ſet in 
the ground, will produce a conſid- 
erable crop. The cuttings will 
ſtrike root, if they are planted bot- 
tom upwards. The ſprouts brok- 
en from potatoes will produce roots. 


So will the apples, the bare eyes or 


buds, or even a piece out of the 
heart of a potatoe. THEN Lo 
'There ſeems to be nothing about 


a a potatoe but what is prolifick, like 


the - polypus. The parts of the 
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| plant, above and below the ſurface | 


of the earth, ſeem to be the ſame, 
The running roots produce fruit, if 
confined under ground ; but if they 
chance to pierce through the ſur. 
face, they bear leaves and apples, 
So that potatoes may be conſidered 
as a fruit growing under the ſur- 
face of the ground. | 

I be ſorts, or varieties, may be 
multiplied in infinitum. It is there- 
fore ſtrange that ſo few ſorts have 
yet been known in this country, 
No longer ago than about the year 
1740, We had but one ſort, a ſmall 
reddiſh coloured potatoe, of ſo rank 
a taſte that it was ſcarcely eatable, 
Soon after” this, the white kidney 
potatoe appeared, as good table 


ſince ; unleſs the red rough coated 
potatoe be excepted, which was in- 
troduced ſoon after. Since theſe, 
we have had the Spaniſh potatoe, 
extremely prolifick, but fit only for 
cattle and ſwine : Then the Bunker 
potatoe :— The ſmall round pota- 
toe, white and good taſted :—A 
long red potatoe : A potatoe part 
red and part white, brought from 
Ireland in the late war :—A large 
white potatoe, a great bearer, known 
by the name of flour-potatoe :— 
Orange potatoe, ſo called from its 
colour: Purple potatoe :—Cran- 
berry potatoe, and winter White. 
The laſt is as pleaſant taſted as any 
that are now cultivated, and ex- 
ceeded by none, unleſs it be the 
white rough- coat. "IT 

In the year 1783, I planted in 
my garden a mixture of the top ſeeds 
of Spaniſh, bunkers, flour, winter 
white, long red, and white rough 
{kirined potatoes. From this ſeed 
I obtained ten varieties, really dif- 
ferent from any I have ſeen before, 
yet bearing ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe from which they ſprung, ſo 


| that their parentage may be eaſily 


| guelled, As my old ſorts had 


1 own 


tatoes as any that I have known : 
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grown mixed together, | I ſup Ld 1 


their being impregnated with the 

arina facundans of each other, might 
occaſion theſe new varieties. Some 
of them appear to be excellent roots, 
and well worth propagating. I have 
ſince found that the top ſeeds will 


roduce various ſorts, though kept | 


y themſelves, or when there 1s no 
poſlibility of their mixing. 

Since doing the above, I have 
found that the renewing of pota- 
toes from the top ſeed, 1s no new 
thing with the' Engliſh farmers, 
They hold it to be neceſſary to do 


it once in fourteen or fifteen years; 


becauſe, after that period, potatoes 
degenerate, and produce leſs and 
leſs, till they almoſt come to notli- 
ing, The red rough coats, and 
white kidney potatoes, have thus 
failed in- this country ; and other 
ſorts have become leſs fruitful than 
they were. Perhaps every kind 
that we cultivate, might be improv- 
ed by ſuch a renovation, 

J have much reaſon to think my 
renewed potatoes will prove very 
productive: For the laſt year, 1786, 
three pecks of the roots, planted in 


a gravelly poor ſoil, produced forty 


five buſhels; ſome of the hillocks 
containing more than a hundred 
roots each; which is a greater 
number by a third part, than I have 
ever found of other ſorts. | 


As ſome perſons may be diſpoſed | 


to renew their potatoes from the 
top ſeed, 1 ſhall here give the meth- 
od of doing it. Take the apples 
in the beginning of Ottober, be- 
fore the froſt has hurt them : Hang 
them up by the foot ſtalks in a dry 
cloſet, where they will not freeze : 
Let them hang till March : Then 
math the apples, and waſh the ſeeds 
from the pulp, and dry them in a 
ſunny window. Sow the ſeeds in 
a bed, about the firſt of May, When 
the plants are four or five inches 
high, tranſplant them into 7 
pag 
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a hill. They will produce full 


grown apples, and the roots will be 


as big as hens' eggs. But if the 
ſeeds were ſown in autumn, ſome 
of them would come up in the fol- 
lowing ſpring. | 


As potatoes are come to be of 


more importance in this country; 
than any other eſculent root, and 
are even an article of exportation, 
I ſhall be the more particular in 
pointing out the beſt methods of 
cultivating them, 

This plant thrives beſt in a light 
ſandy loam. A dry foil produces 
the beſt eating potatoes ; one that is 
rather moiſt will give the largeſt 
crops. The land ſhould be plough- 
ed deep for this crop; becaule roots 
will commonly grow as low as 
the ſoil is ſtirred, and no deeper. 
And the more the ground 1s pul- 
verized before planting, the better 
will be the crop. 


Perhaps green-ſward ground 


ought to be mentioned here as an 
exception. I have had the largeſt 


. crops on ſuch land, even with one 


ploughing, and that juſt before 
planting. Potatoes want air; ſuch 
land affords it from the hollows 
under the furrow, in no ſmall quan- 
tity, fixed and putrid, and in the 


greateſt abundance towards the 


end of ſummer. | 

No dung is found to be more 
ſuitable for potatoes than hogs” 
dung, mixed with a great deal of 
ſtraw, or other rubbiſh. This dung 
is late in fermenting; and therefore 
affords the roots plenty of nouriſh- 
ment, when they moſt need it. 
And as they. want air and room, 
rubbiſh, and even ſticks and chips, 


or any thing that makes the ground 
lie light and hollow, encourages' 


their growth. 


But thoſe roots are accounted 


beſt for eating, which are raiſed 
without dung. I once had a mid- 


dling 


well Prop one or two plants in | 
1 
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dling crop, by putting a handful of 


old weather beaten ſalt hay in each 


hill. New land burnt, produces 
excellent roots, without any ma- 
nure but what is made by the burn- 
ing, ſometimes not leſs than a peck 
in a hill. | 

The potatoe is fo hardy a plant, 
that it will grow in any kind of ſoil, 
and even with the pooreſt culture. 
It is a great improver of land ; not 


only by the rotting of its ſtalks, 


which ſhould be buried in the foil 
after digging ; but the digging it- 
felf is a further improvement. A 
crop of potatoes is good to prepare 
land for other crops. It is not un- 
common on poor land, with very 
little cultivation, to obtain one hun- 
dred buſhels per acre. But in Ire- 


land, with deep ploughing, or dig- | 


ging, four times that quantity 1s 
common : And Mr. Young men- 
tions one inſtance of an acre in 
England, producing a thoufand 
buſhels. F 6: they will grow almoſt 
any how, we are tempted to neg- 
le& them ; but' no crop will better 


pay for good cultivation, 


The firſt of May is perhaps the 


right ſeaſon for planting potatoes, 
in a warm dry ſoil : But they will | 


ſometimes produce well, though 
lanted at the laſt of June. An ear- 
y crop will be better ripened, and 
more dry and mealy. A late one 
is unſold and watery. e 
WMWhen the ground has been well 
prepared, by 2 ploughing, croſs- 
ploughing, and harrowing, let the 
ſets be prepared by cutting. Pieces 
are better for ſets than whole po- 
tatoes. Pieces conſume quick in 
the earth, and paſs their ſubſtance 
into the new plants: But when po- 
tatoes are planted whole, they come 
out of the ground in autumn, al- 
moſt as ſolid as when they were 


"Planted. And whole potatoes fill 


the ground with ſuch a multitude 


of roots, that they will rob one an- 
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other of their nouriſhment, 
chooſe potatoes of à middling 
ſize, to cut into fets. Such a one 
will make half a dozen, or more 
good fets, with one or two buds in 
each; three of which ſets are ſuf. 
ficient for one hill, and they ſhould 
be placed fix or eight inches apart; 
for the roots ſhould never be 
crowded, 2 TH | 

The ſhooting parts exiſt in a po- 
tatoe, in the form of a tree, of which 


the ſtock is at the but, or root end, 
1 therefore take care to cut athwart 


theſe parts as little as poflible : For 
though they will grow any way, the 
greater length of fhooting ftem 
there 1s in a ſet, the more ſtrong 
and vigorous will be its growth at 
firſt, | | 
If dung be uſed, it may be ſpread 
before the ſecond ploughing, or elſe 
laid under the ſets. * The latter 
method will give a larger crop. 


Dung laid under the ſets, will pro- 
| duce more than if laid above them; 
as Mr. Wynn Baker proved by ac- 
| curate experiments. The ſeeding 
roots ſhould go into the dung, not 
into hungry earth below; and theſe 


roots ſtrike downward. 

The faſhionable way of planting 
potatoes in hills, may be as good as 
any in rough ground, or that which 


is not well ſubdued. But in a rich, 


mellow ſoil, well pulverized, the 
drill method is to be preferred. The 
ſets may be either in ſingle rows, 
or double, one foot apart, and from 
ſeven tg nine inches aſunder in the 
ne of my neighbours plant- 


hills alternately of equal length, 


and _—_ manured ; when hedug 
them, 
| 


e found the drill rows pro- 
duced twice as much as the other, 
It is not more labour to lay the 


dung in drills, than in hills ; and the 
labour of hoeing is not increaſed, 
My trials in the drill way, have 


produced only half as much again. 
The 
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The lazy bed method, or trench- 
ing, is molt practiſed in Ireland, I 
have tried it ſeveral times, and am 
convinced, that a greater quantity 
on the ſame ground may be raiſed 
in this way, than in almoſt any 
other. But the labour is ſo great, 
as it muſt be performed with the 
ſpade, that I dare not recommend 
it, unleſs in particular caſes, or to 
thoſe who haye but little land. 

It is a good, and very effectual 
method, to ſubdue bad weeds in 
the border of a field, which cannot 
well be ploughed. But the ſoil 
ſhould be deep, that the trenches 
may not go into the under ſtratum 
of hard earth. 

And in this way good crops may 
be got in ſpringy and miry places, 
which are too wet for other tillage, 
In October, mark out the beds five 
feet wide, leaving two feet between 
each bed for the trench : Spread 
the dung upon the beds : Dig the 
trenches, and with their contents 
cover the beds to the depth of a- 


bout five inches. In May follow- | 


ing, dibble the ſets into the beds, 
quite down to the dung, and fill 
the holes with earth. Beſides get- 
ting a good crop, the ſoil will be 
thus drained and fubdued, and fit- 
ted for ploughing. | 

An expeditious way of planting 


potatoes is as follows. After the 


ground is prepared, by ploughing 
and harrowing, cut furrows with 
the pin cm. forty inches a- 
part ; drop the ſets in the furrows ; 
then paſs the plough along the back 
of each furrow, which will throw 
the earth of both furrows upon the 
ſet; ; and afterwards level the 
ground with the back of a harrow, 
or with a harrow that has ſhort 
tines. Another method of plant- 
ing is, to plough the ground plain, 
keeping the furrows ſtraight and 
regular, and drop ſets in every third 
or fourth furrow. c 
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But theſe methods are fit only 
for a dry ſoil, where the ſeed ought 


to be laid deep. Where the ſoil 
is moiſt, a better way would be to 
furrow the ground, and lay the 


ſets on the ſurface, cloſe to the 


backs of the furrows, and cover 
them by turning another furrow 
towards each. If this ſhould bury 
the ſets too deep, the ridges may be 
eaſily lowered, with a hoe or a rake, 

As ſoon as rows of potatoe plants 
are grown to the height of four or 
five inches above the ſurface, or 
earlier if the ground be weedy, the 
cultivator with two mould-boards, 
ſhould be paſſed between them, as 
deep as one horle can draw it. For 
want of à cultivator, a common 
light plough ſhould go and return 
in an interval, turning the earth 
firſt from, and then towards, the 
rows. Afterwards the plants ſhould 
be weeded, and a little of the freſh 
earth drawn cloſe to their ſtems, 


' uncovering thoſe which chance to 


be covered by the cultivator, or 
plough.— This operation ſhould be 
repeated three times, taking care 
not to earth the plants too much, 
as ſome are apt to do where the 
ground is light and mellow : For 
potatoes will not grow well more 
than about five inches under the 
ſurface, being too far removed from 
the influence. of the ſun. The 
ridges, or hills, ſhould be rather 
broad than ſteep ; flat on the top, 
that the water which falls in rain, 
may not be too much diverted from 
the roots. 

The laſt hoeing ſhould be finiſh 
ed before the plants are in bloſſom ; 
and before the branches begin to 
trail upon the ground. Otherwiſe 
a new ſet of roots will be formed, 
too late to get their full growth, 
and which will rob the former ſets 
of their nouriſhment. But if kill- 
ing weeds be neceſſary after bloſ- 


| ſoming, it may be done with the 


hand- 


id 

| 
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hand-hoe, obſerving not to earth | only for ſwine, but for horned cat- 


up the plants at all. 

Cattle ſhould be kept from a field 
of potatoes, till the roots have got 
their full growth, as carefully as 
from a field of corn, For potatoes 


will not grow after the tops are 


browſed. They doubtleſs receive 
as much of their nouriſhment 

through the tops, as almoſt any 
plant. 8s 
As ſoon as the tops are dead, 
either by ripeneſs or froſt, the roots 
may be taken up. If they lie in 
the ground till they are ſoaked by 
the heavy autumnal rains, they 
will be the worle ; and the labour 
of digging will be increaſed. Thoſe 
that do not much adhere to the 
tops, may be thrown up by the 
cultivator, which will facilitate the 
digging. Some recommend a four 
or five pronged fork, as the beſt 
inſtrument to dig them with. 
There is no difficulty in keeping 
mem through the winter, in a cel- 
lar that is free from froſt. Caves 
dug in a dry ſoil, preſerve them 
very well. They ſhould be cov- 
ered with two feet of earth over 
them. If they are in danger of 
froſt in a cool cellar, they ſhould 
be covered with a little ſalt hay. 
This any farmer may eaſily do, 
who has a maritime ſituation. 

In cellars, they are more for- 
ward to ſprout in the ſpring, than 
in caves. Thole which are for 
ſummer cating, ſhould be brought 
up in May, the ſprouts rubbed off ; 
and after drying a few days, put 
into a cool part of the cellar. They 
will thus keep well till new pota- 
toes are grown. F 
Raw potatoes will keep ſwine 
alive through the winter : But 
they will not grow much with this 
food alone. Parboiled, they are 
an excellent food for ſwine, and 
will almoſt fatten them. The 
Engliſh farmers parboil them, not 


water. 


a cloth. 


tle, I know of no food that will 


more increaſe the quantity of milk 
in cows ; and they give milk no 


ill taſte, FE | 

Though the Spaniſh potatoes be 
not fit for the table, they are ſo very 
productive, that it would be well to 
raiſe them by themſelves for cattle. 
And out of other ſorts, the largeſt 
and ſmalleſt ſhould be put by for 
the cattle : For middling roots are 
beſt both for eating and planting, 
Overgrawn ones are apt to be hol. 
low and watery, | 

As a further recommendation of 
this uſeful root, I may add, the far- 
inaceous part of it makes an ex- 
cellent ſtarch, much ſuperiour, as 


ſome ſay, and not half ſo coſtly as 


that made of wheat. The method 


of making potatoe ſtarch, accord - 
ing to Mr. Weſton, is as follows; - 


„% Waſh and pare them, grate them 
upon large tin graters, and fill tubs 
about half full with the pulp : Then 
fill them up with water: Stir it 
well once a day, for three or four 
days, and take off all the ſcum. A- 
bout the fifth day, take out the pulp, 
and put it into ſhallow earthen 
pans, ſuch as are uſed for milk, as 


much as will cover the bottom an 


inch thick, and put water upon it, 


Every morning pour off the water, 


break up the ſtarch, and add freſh 
When it is thus become 
very white, leave it in the pans till 
it is quite dry, then put it into pa- 
per bags, and put it in a dry place 
to keep.“ | 
This ſort of ſtarch has been made 
and uſed in my houſe, for twenty 
years paſt, It is always begun and 
finiſned in a day or two. | 
as the ſtarch is ſettled to the bot- 
tom, which it does in twenty min- 
utes, the water is renewed ; and in- 
ſtead of its ſtanding in tubs, and be- 
ing ſkimmed, we Krain it through 
| 1 | 
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Some ſuppoſe this ſtarch is apt to 
rot the things which are ſtiffened 
with it; but this is a great miſtake. 
In an abſtratt of the Memoirs of 
the Swediſh Academy, the above 


writer found the following account | 


of one of their methods of uſing 

otatoes.— Mr. Charles Skytſe 
— propoſed to diſtil brandy from 

tatoes, in order to ſave the corn, 
which is ſo dear in Sweden; and 
ſinds by experience, that an acre of 
land ſet with potatoes, will yield a 
much greater quantity of brandy, 
than when ſown with barley.” 
My new method of planting po- 
tatoes is this. After the dung is 
ſpread and ploughed in, and the 
ground levelled with the harrow, I 
raiſe the ridges about three feet and 
a half apart, with the cultivator ; 
and then dibble in the ſets along 
the tops of the ridges, about ſeven 
or eight inches apart, laying each 
ſet about as low as the ſurface was 
before the ridges were made, I 
have, had as good crops in this way, 
as in any other, 

The method of raiſing potatoes 
under {traw, is very ſimple and ea- 
ſy. Lay the ſets about eight inches 
apart each way, on any kind of 
ſoil that is not too rich: Cover 


them with ſtraw, or refuſe hay, to 


the depth of about twelve inches. 
Nothing more is to be done to them 


till they are taken up. They will 


be very clean, and the crop con- 
ſiderable. N 
POULTRY, all kinds of tame 
birds, as hens, geele, ducks, tur- 
keys, &c. | 
PRONG-HOE, a hoe with prongs 
inſtead of a blade. It is either a 
It is eaſily 


ſtruck into the ground; and as the 
tines are ſix or ſeven inches long, 
it will ſtir che ground to the ſame 
depth that a plough does. It is 
uleful in taking up ſtrong rooted 
weeds, and opening land that is | 


Fl 
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cruſted, or become too compact, 


The eye and handle are the ſame 
as a common hand-hoe. It is the 
beſt inſtrument to ſtir the ground 
with cloſe to the roots of plants. 

PROVENDER, dry food for 
brutes, as hay, corn, &c. 

PULSE, the fruit of leguminous, 
or podded plants, which produce 
their ſeeds incloſed in a pericarpi- 
um conſiſting of two valves, joined 
by a viſible ſuture, having the ſeeds 
faſtened alternately to the two 
valves. g 


Q, 


QUAKING MEADOW, or 
MARISH, low boggy land that 
ſhakes and ſettles under any one in 
paſling over it. | 

It has a ſward that is tough, be- 


ing a web of the roots of ſtrong. 


graſſes; but the mud under the 
{ward is very ſoft and yielding. 

Such places ſhould be drained 
when it can be done without too 
much expenſe. For its natural 
produce conſiſts of the worlt water- 
gralles, cranberries, &c. but the 
toil is always deep, and rich. See 
the article Draining. 


Mr. Eliot drained ſuch a piece of 


ground, and ſoon made it fit for 


tillage. - | 
QUICK, or QUICK-HEDGE, 
all kinds of live hedge, of whatev- 


er plants they are compoied. The 


hawthorn or white thorn 1s moſt 
commonly uſed. The young lets 


are raiſed in nurſeries in the old 


countries. 


Mr. Miller ſays, „In the choice 
of ſets, thoſe which are raiſed in 


nurſeries are to be preferred to 
ſuch as are drawn out of the 
woods, becauſe the latter have ſel- 
dom ſo good roots; though as they 
are larger plants than are common- 
ly to be had in the nurſery, many 
people prefer them upon that ac- 

| count; 
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count ; but he has found by long 
experience, that thoſe hedges whic 
have been 


nted with young 


plants from the nurſery, have al- 


ways made the beſt hedges. He 
fays, if perſons would have pa- 


tience to wait for thele from the 


ſeed, and to ſow the haws in the 
place where the hedge is deſigned, 
theſe unremoved plants will make 
a much ſtronger and more durable 
Fence than thoſe which are tranſ- 

anted :—But where the hedge is 
to be planted, the ſets ſhould not be 
more than three years old from the 
haws ; for when they are older, 
their roots will be hard and wod- 
dy ; and as they are commonly 
trimmed off before the ſets are 
planted, ſo they very often miſcarry, 
and ſuch of them as do live will 
not make ſo good progrels as young- 
er plants, nor are they ſo durable.” 
See Hedge- Fence. 

OUICKS, this name is given to 
Ahe young plants of which a live 
© Hedge is compoſed. 

_ QUICKSIL VER, or MERCU- 
RY, a ponderous mineral fluid.— 
It has been often aſſerted that quick- 
flver will deſtroy inſects on trees. 
The method of doing it is thus. 
Make a hole floping through the 
rind or bark, with an awl. The 
hole ſhould go into the wood, but 
not reach the heart or pith. Pour 
in a ſmall drop or two of quickſil- 
ver, and ſtop up the hole with a 
peg.—On the 18th of May, in the 
preſent year, 1787, 1 applied quick- 
filver as above to two apple trees 
which had young neſts of caterpil- 
lars on them. One was in a young 
orchard, the other in a nurſery ; 
neſts of the ſame age being on 
neighbouring trees, which ſerved 
as ſtandards, Watching the neſts 
daily, I found that the inſects ſpread 
themſelves on the latter, and ate 
the leaves as uſual. On the former 


they multiphed but little; and I | 
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could not find that many of them 
{pread on the trees, or ate t 
at all. And from the ne 


in the 


| nurſery many of the inſe&s remoy. 


ed to other trees, But the caterpil. 
lars were not all dead in either neſt, 
till about the ſummer ſolſtice, the 
uſual period of their exiſtence, 
Whence I conclude that though the 


quickſilver had ſome good effect, 


this 1s not to be relied on as the 


| eaſieſt and cheapeſt method of de- 


ſtroying thele inſets, | 
QUINCE-TREE, Cydonia, a 
ſmall fruit-tree, bearing a large yel- 


low fruit, uſeful in cookery and 


medicine, but not fit to eat raw. 
It is eaſy to propagate the trees 

by ſuckers, layers or cuttings, but 

they require a moiſt ſoil. The 


cuttings ſhould be planted early 


in autumn. The trees require very 
little pruning, the principal thing 
is, to keep the ſtems clear of ſuck- 
ers, and thin the branches where 
they croſs each other. Upright 
luxuriant ſhoots in the top Gould 


alſo be taken out, that the trees 


may not have too much wood, which 


is bad for all ſorts of fruit- trees. 
QUINCUNX ORDER, accord- 


ing to Mr, Miller, is a plantation of 


trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare, 
conſiſting of four trees, one at each 
corner, and a fifth in the middle; 


| which diſpofition, repeated again 


and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wilderneſs; and, when 
viewed obliquely, preſents ſtraight 
rows of trees, and parallel alleys 
between them. ; | 
QUITCH-GRASS, called alſo 


Mitch Eraſe Twitch-Grafs, Couch- 
| Grafs, 

 Grafs, | 
' troubleſome. weed, which fills 
the ſoil with white ſtringy roots, 
and is harder to ſubdue than any 


Dutch-Graſs, and Dogs- 
a moſt obſtinate 


and 


other weed. The more the ſoil is 


tilled, and the oftener hoed, the 
faſter it grows ; for if the roots be 
* RM er 
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plant. 


Land that is much infeſted with 


this weed ſhould be laid down to 
orals ; and as ſoon as-the ſward 
binds, Which it is apt to do ſoon, 
burn beating ſhould be applied, 
which will go near to conquer it. 


See Burn-baking. | 


But it may be kept from binding 
by plentiful and frequent manuring, 
and the graſs makes very good hay. 


R. 


RACK, a frame made to hold | 


fodder for cattle, to prevent their 
trampling it under foot, and waſt- 


ing it. | 

Thoſe racks which are under cov- 
er, as in ſheep-houſes, horſe-ſtables, 
&c. may be conſtrutted of almoſt 
any kind of wood ; but thoſe which 
ſtand abroad ſhould be of fuch 


timber as laſts long in the weather. 


The rails may be larch, or white 
cedar, and the crofs-ſ{ticks white 
oak. Such a one will endure the 
weather many years. | 
RADICLE, that part of a ſeed, 
which when it vegetates, becomes 
the root, Whatever be the poſi- 
tion of a ſeed, the radicle will ſhoot 
downwards. | 
RADISH, a pleaſant root, 


which” has an attenuating virtue, | 


and is a good antiſcorbutick. 

I have had better ſucceſs with 
thoſe ſown as late as June or July, 
than with thoſe ſown in the ſpring: 
The earlieſt are apt to be defidoved, 
or greatly injured by the white 
maggots ; to which ſea-water is an 
antidote, | | 

To have a conftant ſucceſſion of 
radiſhes at table, the feeds ſhould 
be ſown once a fortnight. But in 
midſummer they ſooner grow ſticky 
and ſtrong, than in ſpring or fall. 
They muſt therefore be eaten while 


| 


ever ſo much cut to pieces, each 
iece will live and become a new 


as a top- dreſſing. | 
and imbibes dews, which the firſt 


face. 
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they are young. In hot houſes 
they may be raiſed any month in 
the year. Or thoſe raiſed in autumn 
may be kept in dry ſand, fit for 
eating in the winter. 

As radiſhes are uncertain in 
their growth, the beſt method is to 


put in the ſeeds between rows 


of other plants; and they are ſo 
ſoon pulled up, that they will not 
incommode the plants among 
which they grow. | 

Radiſhes that are for ſeed require 
much room, as they grow to a 
large ſize. For this purpoſe ſome 
of the early ſown ones ſhould be 
left ſtanding ; or elſe be tranſplant- 


ed to a place where each ſhall have 


as much room as near a yard ſquare. 
The ripeneſs of the ſeed is known 
by the pods turning brown. 
RAG 

a valuable manure. Woollen rags 
are an animal ſubſtance, and there- 
fore contain much food for plants. 
The longer they have been worn, 
and the more perſpirable matter 
they have imbibed, the better they 
are for this uſe. But ſhreds of new 
cloth are good ; ſome quantities of 
which may be collected where tay- 
lors work. Woollen ſhould be 


chopped fmall on a block, and be 


ſown by hand, It is recommended 

It attracts nitre, 
rain carries into the ſoil. 

Woollen rags are peculiarly 


good for a dry foil, as they will re- 
' tain moiſture a long time; and in 
ſuch a ſoil I think they will do beſt 
| when they lie a little under the ſur- 


I would mix them in the 


ſoil with the harrow. Before they 


diſſolve, they will cauſe plants to 
be nouriſhed, by keeping the ground 
moiſt; when they are diſſolved, 


they become food for plants. 

Twenty four buſhels will be a ſuf- 
ficient dreſſing for an acre. 

Linen rags, like other vegetable 

| ſubſtances, 


8, pieces of wornout cloth, 
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ſubſtances, contain food of plants; 
but they ſhould be well rotted in 
dung-hills, before they are applied 
to the ſoil, They do not retain 
moiſture like woollen ; and they 
diſſolve ſlowly, | | 
RAILS, pieces of timber placed 
horizontally in fences, ſupported at 
the ends by poſts. See the article 
Fence. 
RAIN, condenſed vapour which 
falls in drops, and waters the earth, 
This is of more advantage to the 
huſbandman than all his labour and 
care. No kind or degree of culture 
will ſecure a crop, if the ground do 
not receive a conſiderable quantity 
of moiſture ; for if the earth be not 
frequently moiſtened, the food of 
plants in it will become fixed; there 
will be no fermentation in the ſoil, 
ſo that the roots of plants cannot 
receive any nouriſhment. 
The due quantity of moiſture 
might indeed be ſupplied by water- 
ing by hand, as long as wells, ſprings 
and rivers be not dried up. But the 
labour of doing it would be worth 
more than all the crop; neither 
would artificial watering have ſo 
good an effect as rain, on account 
of the inferiour quantity of the wa- 
ter for this uſe, and the mode of 
applying it. The gentleſt rains 
are generally moſt conducive to 
the growth of plants, and the fruit- 
fuineſs of the ſoil, as all parts are 
more equally ſoaked ; nad cloudy 
weather before rain helps to pre- 
_ diſpoſe the earth and its vegetables 
to receive the greater advantage 
from the water that falls. It is al- 
ſo believed that the electrick fluid, 
which is conducted to the earth 
by rains, conduces much to the in- 
vigoration of plants. „ 
Rain not only gives fluidity and 
motion to the food of plants con- 
tained in the ſoil, but contains more 
or leſs of the ingredients of it. The 
atmoſphere contains abundance of 
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| ſaline, earthy and oleaginous partfs 


cles ; ſo that rain-water cannot fail 
of being impregnated with them. 

It has been proved by a variety 
of experiments, that a much-great« 
er quantity of rain falls at the ſur. 
face of the ground, than at the top 
of a houſe, or other building; which 
may be partly owing'to the vapour 
contained in the lower part of the 
atmoſphere, which is joined to the 
drops in their deſcent. 158 

Perhaps the action of the ſun's 
heat is proportionably greater in val. 
lies than on ſummits of hills; if ſo, 
there is a happy balance between 
heat and rain on all parts of the 
ſurface of the earth. 
often regretted that low hollows are 
overcharged with water, it is com- 
monly ſoon exhauſted by the heat 
of the ſun in ſummer. 

It may be aſked, would it not have 
been better, if a greater proportion 
of rain had fallen on hills than on 
vallies? But they need it not ſo 
much, becauſe of the greater . cool- 
neſs of the air on hills. More of 
the fine mould would have been 
waſhed down into the hollows ; and 
deeper channels would have been 
made in the ſoil by the running of 
water which are conſiderable in- 
conveniences. WS 

The quantity of water that falls 
in a year may he from twenty five 
to thirty inches. If the whole 
were to fall at once, deſtructive del- 
uges would be experienced, and 
droughts equally deſtructive. It 


ders the earth fruitful; to ſome 
ſoils, as Riff clays and looſe ſands, 
frequent rains are more needful 
than to others. The former im- 
bibes the water too ſlowly ; the 
latter parts with it too ſpeedily. = 

In ſome years the rains are ſo or- 
dered, as to make the ſeaſons moſt 
fruitful, - A moderate quantity in 


8 


each week through the ſummer 
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hough it is 


is the frequency of rains that ren- 
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will be apt to keep up ſuch a de- 


e of fermentation in the ſoil, as 


is moſt conducive to the progreſs 
of vegetation. | 
Farmers in this climate general- 
ly wiſh for but little rain in April, 
and for much in May and June; 
then leſs in hay-time, and Engliſh 
harveſt, But as it is not left to 
us to order this matter, we ſhould 


endeavour to accommodate our- 


ſelves to the ſeaſons; and to aſſiſt 
nature whenever we have oppor- 
tunity for doing it, draining land 
which is too wet, and watering that 
which is too dry, 

RATS, a miſchievous kind of 
vermine too well known to the 
farmer. No walls that I know of 
have been found to be ſufficient 
barriers againſt them, 

The ſame poiſon which J pre- 
ſcribed for mice, will ſerve to de- 
ftroy theſe animals, But the beſt 
way is to catch them in a cage 
made of wire, in a cubical form, en- 


cloſed in a wooden box. Each fide 


of the cage ſhould be a plane of 
about fifteen inches ſquare. 
RED WORM, See Inſects. 
REED, & the name of an aquat- 
ick plant, infeſting low grounds, 
The beſt method of deſtroying 
them, is by draining the land. Aſhes 
and ſoot will kill them. 
ploughing the land, and laying it in 
igh ridges. They always indicate 
a good ſoil.” Complete Farmer. 
RIDGLING, a male animal 
half caſtrated. A horſe of this 
kind is as troubleſome as a ſtallion, 
but is not fit to be depended on as 
one, A ridgling-hog will never 


be fat, nor grow large, till his caſ- 
tration be completed, as it may be 


by making an opening in the 
belly, 
ROD, the ſame as a perch, or 
pole ; a meaſure of five yards and 
a half, A ſquare rod of tuperficies 
is the 160th part of an acre, g 


— 
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ROLLER, a cylindrical inſtru- 
ment to paſs over lands, to anſwer 
ſeveral good purpoſes in huſbandry. 
Thoſe which are cut out of free 
ſtone, being heavier than wooden 


ones, are beſt to ſmooth and harden 


the alleys in gardens, walks, &c. 
But wooden ones anſwer better in 
tillage, when they are ſufficiently 


large. A roller for field huſbandry 


ſhould be five or fix feet long; ſo 
that it may perform much in a ſhort 
time, being drawn by a horſe or 
a yoke of oxen, for either of which 
it may be eaſily fixed. It ſhould 
be made perfectly round and 
{mooth, that it may be drawn the 
more eaſily, and preſs the ground 
the more equally in all parts. 


A ſpiky roller, or a roller filled 


with ſpikes ſix or ſeven inches long, 
ſharp pointed at the outer, ends, 1s 
ſometimes uſed in the old countries, 
to pulverize cloddy land in tillage, 
or to break and open the ſward of 
graſs-land when it is bound, and 
too compact. After it is ſo brok- 
en, a. top-dreſſing will have the 
better effect. A roller is ſometimes 
armed with circular knives four or 
five inches broad, put on in the 
manner of hoops, the edges at right 
angles with the axis of the roller, 
twenty inches from each other. 
They uſe this inſtrument to cut the 
ſward into ſtrips, in order to cut u 

the turfs with a ſharp ironed ploug 

for burn beating. This manner of 


doing the work, is far leſs expenſive 


than cutting up the turfs with the 
beating axe. But the {ward ought 
to be extremely level, and free from 
ſtones and ſtrong roots. 

ROLLING, ſmoothing and 
hardening the ſurface of land, by 
drawing a roller over it. 

The rolling of land in tillage 


ſhould be done only in dry weath- 


er; never when the ſoil is ſo wet 


as to ſtick to the roller. 


No foil will admit of rolling that 
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is very uneven, or much rocky or 
ſtony, But ſmall round pebbles, 
in a mellow ſoil, well pulverized, 


need not prevent rolling. Land 


that is apt to have a ſtiff cruſt 


formed upon it, by lying only a feu 


weeks, I think ſhould not be roll- 


ed; becauſe it will cauſe the cruſt to 


be the more hard and ſtiff, But 
the advantages of rolling in a light 


and rich ſoil are ſo great, that it is 


Pity that the practice of it is ſo gen- 
erally laid aſide in this country. 
Rolling after ſowing and har- 


rowing, will cauſe the mould to en- 


cloſe the ſeeds, much of which oth- 
erwiſe lying in cavities that ſoon 
dry, is apt to fail of vegetating. 
Rolling alſo fills up ten thouſand 
little cells, which when left open, 
are haunts and harbours for flies 
and other noxious inſects; beſides 
deſtroying ſome kinds of inſects in 


the operation, It is peculiarly ben- 


eficial, on this account, to a crop of 
turnips. | 

When a clay ſoil is ſown, rolling 
breaks many lumps, or hard clods, 
which have eſcaped the plough and 
the harrow. But an over light 
foil which is apt to dry too faſt, 
needs rolling more than any other. 
It ſerves to prevent the evaporation 
of moiſture,by making it leſs porous, 

Some of the European farmers 
prefer rolling after the grain has 
riſen to the height of four or five 
inches, But of the utility of this 
we are not yet convinced by a ſuf- 
ficient number of trials, 

In all kinds of foil that are laid 
down to graſs, rolling is neceſſary, to 
lay the ſurface ſo ſmooth and even 
as to facilitate mowing and raking. 
And thoſe kinds of ſowed corn 
which are to be cut with the ſcythe, 
and raked, ſhould be rolled, that 
| loſs may be prevented in harveſt- 
ing» Without it, a crop of barley 
- connot be well taken up clean with 
a rake, eſpecially when the corn is 


% 
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| ſhort and ſmall, as I have often 


found to my loſs. Some writers 
on huſbandry think a crop of bar. 
ley in particular, will be conſidera. 
' bly larger for rolling it, as it is a 
dry ſeed, that needs to be well en- 
cloſed with mould. Lands that 
.are in graſs, may be kept even by a 
yearly rolling, which will preſs 


neſſes, and cauſe the graſs to grow 
thicker. It will alſo be an advantage 
to be able to mo it the more cloſely, 

ROOD, forty perches of land, 
or a quarter-of an acre. 

ROOTS, the parts of plants that 
are under the ſurface of the earth, 
| which imbibe the-nutritious juice 
of the earth, which feeds and in- 
creaſes the plants. 

Botaniſts diſtinguiſh roots into 
divers ſorts, according to their dif- 
ferent forms. But the only dif- 
tinction to which the huſbandman 
needs to give his attention, is, to 
conſider roots as of the tap, bulbous, 
or fibrous kind. Of the firſt kind 
are the carrot, parſnep, beet, &c. of 
the ſecond, the potatoe, onion, tur- 
nip, and ſeveral other; of the laſt, 
wheat and other kinds of grain. 

But ſtill there are perhaps but 
few plants which have only one of 
theſe kinds of roots, though the 
kind that is moſt obvious denomin- 
ates a root. Carrots, and other 
tap-rooted plants, fend out hori- 
zontal fibres to a confiderable diſ- 
tance. Trees in general have both 
tap and fibrous roots. A turnip 
has the three kinds of roots, having 
a blulb, a tap, and many lateral fibres 
from the tap. 700 | 

Mr. Mills, on this ſubje& ſays, 
the roots that proceed immediately 
from the ſeed, are always of the 
carrot or tap kind. Tap roots ſtrike 
down perpendicularly into the 
earth, till it becomes too hard to ad- 
mit of their farther paſſage; but 


when the ſoil is deep, and eaſily 
ks pierced, 


down molehills and other uneven. 
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dlerced, they penetrate ſometimes 
to the depth of ſeveral yards, un- 


| leſs they are cut or broken, in 


which caſe they alter their direc- 
tion. This is frequently obſerved; 
particularly in plants raiſed in wa- 
ter only. The tap-roots ſhoot out 
branches which extend horizontal- 


ly; and theſe branches are ſtronger, 


in proportion as they are nearer to 
the ſurface of that depth of earth 


which is ſtirred by the plough or 


ſpade, | 

Theſe are the roots which we call 
creeping or fibrous. They extend 
ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the plant that produced them ; 
but then they become ſo minute, 
that the naked eye can no longer 
trace them ; eſpecially when they 


have taken the tincture of the earth 


that ſurrounds them, as they gener- 
ally do. IA Ky 

A carrot, for example, which 
ſeems to have only one great root, 


furniſhed with ſome fibres, puſhes 


its roots, according to Mr. Tull, to a 
conſiderable diſtance ; 
grow ſo very ſlender, that they can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed from the earth 
that covers them, without great at- 
tention, The caſe is the fame with 
almoſt all plants, 

To convince the reader of this, 
and at the ſame time to ſhew how 
far the roots of plants can extend 
in ground that is well looſened, he 
recommends the experiment which 
I have mentioned under the article, 
Paſture of Plants, which ſee. 

The following inſtances, ſays M. 
Duhamel, ſhew what effort trees 
will make, to find a proper ſoil for 
the extenſion of their roots. On 
examining thoſe of a hedge, at the 
fide of which a ditch had been dug, 
it appeared, that after paſſing un- 
derneath the ditch, they re-aſcend- 


ed, and ſpread themſelves in the 


loughed earth on the other fide, 


He made the {ame obſervation | 


but they 


| 
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on a row of elms, which were very 


near being killed by the digging of 
a deep ditch pretty near them, in 
order to prevent their roots from 
damaging an adjacent piece of 
ground. The elms ſhot out freſh 
roots in the looſe mould that dropped 
into the ditch ; theſe roots re- aſ- 
cended on the other fide of the 
ditch, and ſpread in the ploughed 
ground, and the elms ſoon recover- 
ed their former vigour. FRO, 
He likewiſe obſerved, that on 
digging a trench at a ſmall diſtance 
from a young elm, and filling it 
with good mould, the roots of that 
elm took their direction towards 
the trench, and grew to a great 
length in it. N 
Theſe obſervations prove that 
roots extend far, eſpecially in looſe 
mould : And as a plant thrives in 
e to the length of its roots, 
r. Tull juſtly inſers the neceſſity 
of keeping the earth in a light ſtate. 
A root that has been cut or brok- 
en, never grows longer, but ſoon 
produces ſeveral new roots, all of 
which gather the proper food of 
the plant. Its means of ſubſiſtence 


are therefore increaſed, by the 


breaking of its roots in digging or 
ploughing. 
ROT, a diſeaſe in ſheep ſimilar 


to a pulmonary conſumption in 


men. It is ſaid to be cauſed by 
keeping them in a paſture that 1s 


too moiſt, producing rank and 


watery graſſes, The raging of this 
diſtemper in a flock, is ſtopped by 


removing them to a dry ſituation: 


But the individuals which are 
deeply ſeized with it, are ſeldom 
cured, The fick of the flock 
ſhould be removed from the ſound 
ſheep, that the infection may ſpread 
no further, | ; 
ROTATION CRO PS, a courſe 
of different crops in ſucceſſion on 
the ſame piece of ground, 
This matter has not yet been fuf, 
© fkciently 
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ficiently attended to by New-Eng- 


land farmers, This appears by their 


often being neceſlitated to lay their 


lands waſte for a conſiderable nuum- 


ber of years, that they may get re- 


cruited. The expenſe: of recruit- | 


ing worn out land is ſo great, that 
ſuch a courſe of crops ought to be 


preferred, as the ſoil will bear with- 


out material injury, or without be- 


ing too much exhauſted, And, 


when other things are equal, ſuch 
a courſe ſhould be adopted, as re- 
quires the leaſt labour, or coſt of 
cultivation, When a courſe is well 
choſen, it may be repeated on the 
ſame ſpot perpetually, withoutdam- 
age to the ſoil. 

It is not to be expected, that the 
beſt rules concerning this matter 


can be eſtabliſhed, but from the ex- 


perience of many years. For though 


termine which courle will be beſt 
on the whole. 

In countries where a ſpirited at- 
tention to agriculture has for a 
long time ſubſiſted, one would ex- 

& that people have moſt proba- 
bly adopted the beſt courſes, It is 
not amiſs, therefore, to obſerve 
what courſes they generally prefer 
in Britain and Ireland, taking care 
not to go into a raſh and inconſid- 
erate imitation of them, without 
making allowance for local differ- 


ences, &c. 2 


A common courſe in Ireland is, 
turnips, barley, clover, wheat :—, 
Or potatoes, barley, clover, wheat. 

. the account that Mr. 
Young gives of the courſes in dif- 
ferent places which he paſſed 
through in his northern tour, the 
following things are obſervable :— 
That where they do not fallow, 
green and white crops follow each 


it may be eaſy to compare the re- 
ſpective advantages of different 
courſes, in a few years, ſo as to 
find which is moſt productive; it 
will take a much longer time to de- 
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other alternately ; and that wheat 


follows clover oftener than an 
other crop: That where fallowin 
is practiſed, wheat is next, and af. 
ter it ſometimes another white crop; 
but not generally. | N 
The courſes of crops in Ireland 
will furniſh nearly the ſame ob- 


ſervations. 


The judicious farmer knows, 


that ſome regard muſt be had to the 


nature of the foil in a courſe of 
crops. Thoſe crops which require 
a light ſoil, ſhould make no part of 


the courſe in a ſtiff one, and vice 


verſa. | 

Suppoſing the European courſes 
to be the beſt that can be, ſome va- 
riation 1s ſurely to be made in this 


country; what that variation is, 


experience mult diſcover, Not on- 
ly our climates, but alſo our crops 
are different. We raiſe ſome crops 
that they do not, and not al! that 
they do raiſe. But a rule that is fit 
to be extended to all countries, 
is, that two impoveriſhing crops 
1hould ſeldom, or never, ; ſucceed 
each other in a courſe, And it is 
certain, that white crops in general, 


are apt to impoveriſh the ſoil, as they 


continue to draw nouriſhment from 
the earth, for ſome time after the 
leaves are dead, and ceaſe to re- 
ceive nouriſhment from the air.— 
And all plants that bear an oily 
ſeed, rob the ſoil of much of its 
vegetable food. | 
Reaſoning from experience and 
obſervation, I am led to believe, 
that the following are as good courl- 
es, as may be expected to be intro- 
duced in this country.-On light 
warm foils, the firſt year, maize, 
peaſe or pres : 2d year, rye, bar- 
ley, or buckwheat : The. gd and 
4th, clover : The 5th, wheat : The 


th and 7th, clover. On cold and 


Riff ſoils, 1ſt, oats or potatoes: 2d, 
Potatoes well dunged : gd, Flax or 
wheat: 4th, Graſs, and ſo on till it 
| F 
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needs to be broken up again, — 
Though theſe may ſerve for gen- 
eral rules, yet as there 1s a great 
variety in foils, and ſome can ob- 
tain manure in greater plenty than 
others, each farmer muſtendeavour 
to accommodate his courſes to his 
ſoil and other circumſtances. 
ROWEL, a kind of iſſue, or 
artificial wound, made in the ſkin 
of a horſe, by drawing a ſkain of 
filk, thread or hair, through the nape 
of the neck, or ſome other part, 
anſwering to what ſurgeons call a 
ſeton. 

Horſes are roweled for inward 
ſtrains, eſpecially about the ſhoul- 
ders or hips, or for hard ſwellings 
that are not eaſily diſſolved. The 


rowel may be made in almoſt any 


part, and ſhould always be not ſar 
from the diſeaſed part, and about a 
hand-breadth beneath it. The two 
ends of the rowel ſhould be tied 
together, that it may not come out, 
and be ſmeared with lard, or freſh 


butter, before it is put in. Afﬀter- 
wards it ſhould be daily ſmeared * 


again, and drawn backwards and 
forwards, that the putrid matter 
may diſcharge itſelf. | 
RUNNET, or RENNET, an 
acid juice, contained in the maw 
of a calf that has fed on nothing 
but milk. When the rennet is to 


be preſerved for uſe, the calf ſhould 


be killed ſoon after he has ſucked ; 
for then the curd is entire and un- 
digeſted. | 
Dairy women uſually preſerv 
the maw, and the curd contained 
in it, after ſalting them; and then 
by ſteeping this bag and curd, 
make a rennet to turn their milk 
for making cheeſe, But a method 
which ſeems to be more ſimple, and 
is equally good in every reſpect, is, 


to throw away the curd, and after 


ſteeping it in pickle, ſtretch out 
the maw upon a flender bow inſert- 


cd into it, which will ſoon be very | 


| 
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dry, and keep well for a long time. 
Take an inch or two of the maw 
thus dried, and ſteep it over night 
in a few ſpoonfuls of warm water; 
which water ſerves full as well as 
if the curd had been preſerved, for 
turning the milk, It is ſaid that 
one inch will ſerve for the milk of 
five cows. 

- An ingenious writer, who has 
made ſtrict inquiry into this ſub= 
jet, recommends the following 
method of preparing a rennet, 
which he has found to be better 
than any other.—** Throw away 
the natural curd, which is apt to 
taint, and give the bag a bad ſmell 3 
then make an artificial curd, or 
rather butter of new cream, of ſuf- 
ficient quantity to fill the bag. Add 
three new laid eggs well beaten, 
one nutmeg grated fine, or any oth- 
er good ſpice : Mix them well to- 
gether, with three tea-cup fulls of 
fine ſalt : Fill the rennet bag with 
this ſubſtance : Tie up the mouth: 
Lay it under a ſtrong brine for 
three days, turning it over daily: 
Then hang it up in a cool and dry 
place for fix weeks, and it will be 
fit for uſe. When it is uſed, take 
with a ſpoon out of the bag, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of this artificial 
butryous curd for the cheeſe you 
purpoſe to make: Diſſolve it in a 
ſmall quantity of warm water, and 
then ule it in the ſame manner, as 


other rennet is mixed with the milk 


for its coagulation.” 

Whatever kind of rennet the 
dairy woman chooſes to prepare, 
ſhe ſhould keep it in mind, that 
this animal acid is extremely apt to 
turn rancid and putrefy, and take 


care to apply a ſufficient quantity 


of ſalt to preſerve it in its belt ſtate. 
For it is probable that the rank and 


putrid taſte, which is fo often in 


cheeſes made in this country, 1s 
owing to a putridity in the ren- 


net, 
RUSHES, 
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itable to the farmer. 
ſown in autumn, at the ſame time 
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- RUSHES, a troubleſome ſort of 
plant, commonly found growing in 
wet and miry-land. 

„ Ruſhes always intimate a good 
foil. They may be deſtroyed by 
lime, even after it has been flaked, 


by ſea-coal aſhes, or by draining 
Ruſhes thrive moſt in 


the land. 
land that is too cold and moiſt for 
moſt other plants. Aſhes, and oth- 
er warm manures of various kinds, 


laid on plentifully, will keep down 


the ruſhes for a time: But to eradi- 


cate them perfectly, it is neceſſary 


to drain the land.“ Complete Farmer. 


ROST, dark ſpots, of the colour 


of ruſt on iron, that appear on the 


ſtems and leaves of blighted grain. 


See the article Mildew. | 
Some ſorts of graſs are alſo ſub- 
ject to the ſame diſtemper. 


RYE, or RIE, a well known 


grain that is much cultivated in this 


country. 
Though rye by itſelf makes a dark 
coloured, clammy, and unſavoury 


| kind of bread, it is better to mix 


with indian meal in bread, than a- 


ny other kind of Engliſh grain; 


and for this reaſon, our farmers 
are the more fond of cultivating it. 


Rye is as liable to ſuffer by ruſt, 


as wheat; but it is ſeldom known 


to be ſmutty. It is, however, ſome- 
times hurt by a diſtemper called the 
Spur. See that article. | | 

Mr, Miller thinks there is but 
one fort of rye, though diſtinguiſh- 
ed by farmers, into. winter and 


ſpring-rye. The winter-rye is 


larger and heavier than the oth- 
er, and is commonly mors prof— 


as Wheat. The ſpring-rye ſhould 
be lowed as early in the ſpring, as 
the ground will admit of it. 
Some ſow their winter-rye at the 
laſt hoeing of Indian-corn, and hoe 
it in. This is a good practice, 
When it is ſon on flat land, or on 


This is 


Fn 
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| a rich or heavy ſoil, where grain is 


apt to ſuffer by the froſt of winter, 
For the plants of rye will be moſtly 
on the corn hills, and ſo eſcape in- 
jury from froſt, 1 TH 

Sandy and gravelly foils are moſt 
ſuitable for rye. It commonly 
proſpers much better on fuch, than 
on richer ſoils : The principal rea- 
ſon of which, may be its ripening 
earlier, and fo eſcaping the blight, 
Weak land has ſtrength enough to 
produce rye, and it does not ex- 
hauſt the ſoil. F 

I have known the ſame ſpot pro- 
duce twenty crops of this grain in 
ſucceſſion, excepting that it was 
planted with Indian-corn once or 
twice, to ſubdue the weeds, the 
crops increaſing, inſtead of dimin- 
iſhing. The method is, to plough 
in the ſtubble as ſoon as the crop 
is off; and in a fortnight or 
three weeks, according as weather 
and circumſtances favour, croſs- 
plough the ground, and ſow the 
ſeed. » The ſtubble ſo early buried 

in the ſoil, ſerves as a manure, 

It is ſaid by ſome writers, that 
fowing rye two or three years on a 
warm dry foil, it will be forward- 
ed, ſo as to ripen a month earlier 
than that which has been long cul- 
tivated in other ſoils, This ought 
to be attended to by farmers in this 
country, where grain that ripens 
late, is ſo apt to be blaſted. 

The quantity of ſeed to be ſowed, 
is recommended by ſome, to be two 


1 buſhels per acre. But when the 


grain is ſmall, five or fix pecks 
may be a ſufficient quantity, 
The ſigns of ripeneſs, are the 
yellow colour of the ſtraw, the 
hanging of the ears, and the hard- 
neſs of the grain, But ſome chooſe 


| ro cut it when in the milk, becauſe 


the flour will be whiter. The 
quantity, however, will be leſs, un- 
leſs it lie'a good while on the 
ground to ripen, which it may 

f N ſafely 
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ſafely do in good weather, if 8 ö 


be taken to keep the top ends from 
the ground. Winter- rye is ſome- 
times fit to harveſt by the middle 
of July, even in the northern parts 
of New-England : Spring- rye is al- 
ways later. | | 
Some recommend ſowing win- 
ter-rye for fodder. It affords very 
early feed for cattle in the ſpring, 
Or it may be mowed for hay two 


or three times in a ſummer, In 


countries that are dry, and do not 
naturally produce much grals, this 


may be conſidered as a good piece 


of huſpand ty. 6 
RYE-GRASS, a ſort of graſs 

propagated .in England for hay, 

ſometimes called Ray-graſs. 


| „ 
SALT, a ſubſtance that readily 


diſſolves in water, has a pungent 
taſte, and eaſily unites with earth. 

Salt is one of the eſſential in- 
gredients of the nouriſhment of 


plants; and ſome kind of ſalt is con- 6 
ordinary effect: And alſo of a crop 


tained in every plant. 

Common ſalt is found in a varie- 
ty of forms: But it always aſſumes a 
cubick, or parallęlopiped figure, at- 
ter ſolution and chryſtalization. It 
is contained not only in the ſea, 
and in ſalt ſprings; but in large 
maſſes in the bowels of the earth. 

Salt is of eſſential importance to 
the farmer as a manure, It may be 
applied to the ſoil, either by itſelf, 
or mixed and diſſol ved in compoſt. 
In the latter method, I have found 
it to be a great fertilizer of land. 

But if ſalt be applied unmixed 
and undiſſolved, it will endanger 
the exiſtence of tender plants. Mr. 
Tull aſſerts, that common ſalt is 
poiſon to all plants, except marine 
ones: He doubtleſs means that it 
is ſo, before it is mixed, altered and 
aſſimilated. ; 


In June, 1786, I ſalted one bed 
of my onions, one bed of my ca- 


| 
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rots, and one bed of my early tur- 
nips; laying the ſalt under the ſur- 

face, in the centres of the intervals 


between the rows, at ſome diſtance 


from the roots, that the ſalt might 
have time to be diſſolved, and al- 
tered, be fore the fibrous roots ſhould 
reach it. The carrots of tlie ſalted 
bed, evidently grew. much larger 
and better than the reſt ; butI could 


not perceive that the ſalt was at all 


beneficial to the onions, or to the 
turnips. | 


According to Mr. Ford's experi- 
ment in ſalting flax ground, alt 


ſeems to be highly beneficial to that 


crop. He ſpreads the ſalt at the 


time of ſowing the ſeed ; and thinks 
that the quantity of ſalt ſhould be 
double to that of the ſeed. From 
three acres in flax ſalted, he had 
fifty buſhels of ſeed, and an excel- 
lent crop of flax. | | 

Mr, Eliot tells of five buſhels of 
ſalt being applied to one acre of 
flax, which is a much larger pro- 
portion, and that it had an extra- 


of wheat being increaſed by ſalt.— 
It is hoped that future trials will 
more fully aſcertain the utility of 
this kind of manure, and to what 


crops it may be moſt advantageouſ- 


ly applied. e | 
SALTING of MEAT, the meth- 
od of preventing its corruption for 
a long time, by the application of 
common ſalt, &c, 1 


As farmers are moſt commonly 


too far diſtant from market places, 
to be ſupplied from them with 
freſh meat, and as it is moſt conve- 


- nient for them to kill only at cer- 


tain ſeaſons, they ought to be well 


acquainted with the beſt methods of 
keeping meat in good order. | 


The common method of pre- 
ſerving pork, reſerving the lean 
parts for uſe in the cold ſeaſon, 
and applying . a large quantity 
of {alt to the fat, is perhaps as 

| good 
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| good as any can be. But beef is | 


CI 


evenly over each layer. No water 


tions, forming together a kind of 


as is apparent in clay, The earth | 


e 


greatly injured, and rendered un- 
wholeſome by a ſevere ſalting. | 
A good method of preſerving 
beef, which I have known to be 
ractiſed for ſeveral years paſt, is 
as follows :—For a barrel of beef 
of the common fize, powder in a 
mortar four quarts of common ſalt, 
eight ounces of ſalt petre, and five 
ounds of brown ſugar, Let the 
El be well rubbed into the pieces, 
ack them cloſe in the barrel, and 
forinkle the ſalt petre and ſugar 


at all is to be applied. The juices 
of the meat will form a ſufficient 
quantity of brine ; and the beef 
will keep ſweet and good through 
the following ſummer, ſuppoſing it 
killed and packed in the tots 
of winter, or late in autumn ; and 
will not be too ſalt to be palatable. 

SAND, is deſcribed as a genus 
of foſſils, found in minute concre- 


powder, the genuine particles of 
which, are all of a tendency to one 
articular ſhape, and appear regu- 
ar, though more or leſs complete 
concretions ; not to be diſſolved, 
or diſunited by water, or forming 
into a coherent maſs by it, but re- 
taining their figure in it : Tranſpar- 
ent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, 
and not diſſoluble in, or efferveſ- 
cing with acids. 

& Theſe are ſubject to be varioul- 
ly blended and intermixed, either 
with homogene or heterogene par- 
ticles, particularly with flakes of 
talk; and according to theſe, and 
their different colours, are to be 
ſubdivided into different kinds, as 
red, white, &c. 5 

As to ſand, its uſe is to make 
the clayey earth fertile, and fit to 
feed vegetables: For earth alone, 
we find, is liable to coaleſce, and 
gather into a hard cqherent maſs, 
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thus embodied, and as it were glued 
together, is no ways diſpoſed to 
nouriſh vegetables. But if with 
ſuch earth, ſand be intermixed, it 
will keep the pores of the earth o- 
pen, and the earth itſelf looſe and 
incompatt, and by that means give 
room for the juices to aſcend, and 
for plants to be nouriſhed thereby. 
Thus a vegetable planted, ei- 
ther in ſand alone, or in a fat glebe, 
or earth alone, receives no growth 
or increment at all, but is either 
ſtarved or ſuffocated : But mix the 
two, and the maſs bgcomes fertile, 
In effect, by means of ſand, the 
earth 1s rendered, in ſome manner, 
organical :- Pores and interſtices be- 
ing hereby maintained, ſomething 
analogous to veſſels, by which the 
Juices may be conveyed, prepared, 
digeſted, circulated, and at length 
excerned, and thrown off into the 
roots of plants. 

« Grounds that are ſandy and 
gravelly, eaſily admit both heat and 
moiſture: But then they are liable 


to theſe inconveniences, that they 


let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo con- 
tract no ligature, or elſe retain it too 
long, eſpecially where there is a 
clay bottom : And by that means it 
either parches or chills too much, 
and produces nothing but moſs and 
cankerous infirmities, But if the 
ſand happens to have a ſurface of 
good mould, and a bottom of grav- 
el, or looſe ſtone, though it do not 
hold water, it may produce a for- 
ward ſweet graſs; and though it 
may be ſubje& to burn, yet it quick- 
ly recovers with the leaſt rain. 

& Sea-ſand is accounted a very 
good compoſt for ſtiff ground : 


| For it effects theſe two things; it 


makes way for the tree or ſeed to 
root in ſtiff grounds, and makes a 
fume to feed it. ' 

« Sand indeed is apt to puſh 
the plants that grow upon it, early 
in the ſpring, and make them ger- 

minate 
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SAN 
minate near a month ſooner than 
thoſe that grow upon clay, becauſe 


the ſalts in the ſand are at full liberty 


to be raiſed, and put into motion, 
upon the leaſt approach of the 
warmth of the ſun. But then, as 
they are haſty, they are ſoon ex- 
haled and loſt. | 

6 The beſt ſand for the farmer's 
uſe, is that which is waſhed by 
rain from roads, or hills, or that 
taken from the beds of rivers. The 
common ſand that is dug in pits, 
never anſwers nearly ſo well. Sand 
mixed with dung, is much better 
than laid on alone : And a very 
fine manure is made, by covering 
the bottom of ſheep folds with ſev- 
eral loads of ſand every week, 
which are to be taken away, and 
laid on cold ſtiff lands, impregnat- 
ed as they are, with the dung and 
urine of ſheep. 

« Beſides clay-land, there is an- 
other ſort of ground very improve- 
able by ſand. This is that ſort of 
black foggy land, on which buſhes 
and ſedge grow naturally, and 


which they cut into turf in ſome 


Six hundred loads of ſand, 


meliorate it ſo much, that it will 
yield good crops of oats, &c. 


though before, it would have pro- 


duced ſcarce any thing. If after 
this crop is taken off, the land be 
well dunged, and laid down for 
graſs, it will yield a large crop of 
ſweet hay. / | 

« Sea-ſand, which is thrown up 
m creeks and other places, is by 
much the richeſt of all fand for ma- 
nuring the earth: Partly its ſaltneſs, 
and partly the fat and unctuous 
filth that is mixed among it, give 
it this great virtue, In the weſt- 
ern 2 of England that lie upon 
the ſea- coaſt, they make great ad- 
vantage of it. The fragments of 
ſea-ſhells alſo, which always a- 


bound in this ſand, add to its vir- | 


| 


e 
being laid on an acre of this land,, 
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tues: And it is always the more 


eſteemed by the farmers, the more 


of theſe fragments are among it. 


“ Sea-ſand is beſt, which is tak - 


en up from under the water, or 


from ſand banks which are cover- 
ed by every tide. The ſmalleſt 
grained ſand, is the moſt ſudden in 
its operation, and 1s therefore beſt 
for the tenant, who 1s only to take 
three or four crops: But the courſe, 
or large grained ſand, is much bet- 
ter for the landlord, as the good it 
does laſts many years.” Complete 
Farmer. | | 
Sand entirely changes the nature 


of a clayey foil ; fo that it will 


ſcarcely ever become ſo compact, 


| as it was before ſanding. Nor is 


any other manure ſo good as ſand, 
to looſen and ſoften it, No other 
will have ſo laſting an effect. From 
being the leaſt productive, a ſoil of 
clay, by ſanding, comes to be the 
moſt fruitful ; for it has more of 
the food of plants in it than any 
other foil, wanting only to have its 


coheſion ſufficiently broken, to 


give a free paſſage to the roots of 
vegetables. „„ 
The benefit of ſanding does not 
appear ſo much the firſt year or 
two as afterwards : For the often- 
er the land is tilled, the more thor- 
oughly is the ſand mixed with the 
clay, by which the vegetable paſ- 
ture is more and more mcreaſed. 
But ſand laid upon clay-land in 
graſs, will have a great effect, with- 
out mixing it with the ſoil, I have 
known half an acre of clay-land 
laid to graſs, which became ſo 
bound and {tiff, as to produte only 
three cocks at a mowing, with a 
mixture of low moſs and other 
traſh, The owner, in October, 
1784, carted on eighty loads of 


yellow ſand from the road, levelled 


it with a harrow, and threw in ſome 
hay-ſeed. The following year it 
produced ten hundred weight of 
good 
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good hay: Laſt year it produced 
purpoſes as the blood and other 


twenty hundred; and it is expect- 
ed, that about thirty hundred will 
be the weight of the crop in the 
reſent year. 8 
SANDY SOIL, a foil in which 
fand is the predominant ingredient. 
It is ſeldom unmixed with other 
ingredients. Wherever it is ſo, it 
is extremely barren, and of little or 
no value. | 
Some barren ſands conſiſt of very 
fine particles, and have no ſward 
over them. The wind drives them 
before it, and makes what are call - 
ed ſand- floods, which bury the 
neighbouring lands and fences. The 
fences near them ſhould be tall 
hedges: And trees which require 
but little nouriſnment from the 


earth, ſhould be planted in theſe 


ſands. See Locuſt- Tree. Os 

When a ſandy ſoil is uſed in 
tillage, it ſhould be for thoſe crops 
which require the moſt heat, and 


are leaſt apt to ſuffer by drought ; 


as maize, tobacco, rye, peaſe, &c, 


The beſt manures for a ſandy 
' foil, are marle, cow-dung, and 


ſwines' dung; mud from flats, 
ponds, rivers, &c. 
Clay is as beneficial to a ſandy, 


as ſand is to a clayey ſoil. Adreſ[- 
ing of clay two or three inches 


thick, laid on a ſandy foil, and 


yell mixed, will make it fruitful 


for many years aftef, as I have 
found by experience. It brings 
the ſoil to the right conliſtence, 
renders it leſs porous, and cauſes it 
to retain its moiſture, Perhaps the 
benefit received from the clay will 
never be wholly loſt, Though it 


is continually finking further into 


the earth, by means of every rain, 

np ploughing will return it to the 

furface. | 
SAP, the fluid contained. in 


5 plants, which is drawn from the 
earth and atmoſphere, by which 
Plants are augmented, and render- 


SAP 
| ed fruitful. It anſwers the ſams 
Juices in animals. | 
| Before this juice enters, it is call. 
ed the food of plants; afterwards, 

it has the name 29 But it ſtill con. 
ſiſts of the ſame ingredients, being 
compounded of earthy, ſaline, a- 
queous, oleaginous, and aerial par- 
ticles. | 

The greater part of the ſap enters 
at the root, being a ſubacid juice: 
And the nearer it is to the root, the 
leſs it is altered from its briginal 
ſtate, But the farther it removes 
from the root, or the. more it cir- 
culates, the more it is aſſimilated to 


geneous particles being thrown off 
by perſpiration, When' the ſap 
has arrived to the germs and buds, 
it is highly concocted: And when 
the leaves unfold, they ſerve as 
lungs for the further preparation 
of this liquid for the purpoſes na- 
ture intends it ſhould ſerve. a 

It has long been diſputed wheth- 
er there is a circulation of the 
juice in vegetables, ſimilar to that 
of the blood in animals. Malphigi, 


| Grew, and others have contended 


in favour bf fuch a circulation. 
They ſuppoſed the ſap to aſcend 
through tubes, or arteries in the 
woody part, and to return in what 
they call veins, between the wood 
and the bark. But Dr. Hales has 
confuted this doctrine, and ſubſti- 
tuted a more rational one in its 
place, — : 
To conceive aright of the mo- 
tion of the ſap, it ſhould be conſid- 
ered, that the pabulum for the nour- 
iſhment of plants is preſented to 
them, and eſpecially to their roots, 
in the form of a ſteam, or vapour: 


| That the capillary pores in the ſu- 


perficies of the roots and other 
parts, imbibe this vapour by the 
principle that is common to all ca- 


pillary tubes; from whence it paſl- 
| , . cs 


the nature of the plant; the hetero- 
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es by anaſtomoſing canals to the in- 
ner parts, where it gets its higheſt 
perfettion. By the ſame principle 
the ſap alſo aſcends to the top: But 
this is not the only cauſe of its aſ- 
cent. 


juice within the plants, often ex- 
pands it, and cauſes it to mount 
upwards. | 

In hot weather plants perſpire 
freely, through the pores of the 
leaves and bark, at which ſeaſon 
the ſap is much rarefied. By means 
of the heat the air in the trackeae, 
or air veſſels, expands, and enlarges 
their diameters, 
compreſs and ſtraiten the ſap veſ- 
ſels. The ſap by that preſſure is 
forced upward, as it cannot eſcape 
by the root, and ſends out the ex- 
crementitious - and uſeleſs matters 
contained in it, through the leaves 
and branches. On the cooling of 
the air, the ſap ſubſides again in its 
veſſels, The veſſels in the upper- 
moſt branches and leaves, are thus 
alternately emptied ; and in their 
exhauſted ſtate, they imbibe food 
from the air, which mixes with the 
ſap, and increaſes its quantity. 

SEA-WATER, this fluid, be- 


fides water and particles of com- 


mon ſalt, contains, according to 
Dr. Ruſſell's account, ſulphur, ni- 
tre and oil. . 

As it undoubtedly contains much 
of the eſſence of animal and veg- 
etable ſubſtances, by means of the 
periſhing and conſuming of both 
in it, it is fitter than mere ſalt to be 
uſed as a manure. | 

In the year 1786, one hundred 
hills of potatoes near the ſhore were 
watered with ſea- water, about two 
quarts on a hill, being one hour's 
work of a man. The crop was 
half as much again, as in the ſame 
number of hills adjoining, The wa- 
ter was applied to the ſoil juſt aſter 
planting, | 4's 


The increaſed rarefaction of this | 


Therefore they 


| 


| 


with ſea-water. 


made in a clayey ſoil. 
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In the year 1787, alternate rows 
were watered in the ſame manner 
The reſult of this 
experiment was uncertain ; becauſe 
by ploughing off and on alternate- 
ly between the rows, the earth of 
the watered and unwatered rows 
was blended together, | 

The fame year a piece of flax 
was, in the month of June, very 
ſhort and yellow on one fide, but 
of a good colour on the other, and 
much taller: This induced the owne- 
er to water the poor hide from the 
ſea, In ten days it was equal in 
length and colour with that on the 
other fide, though very little rain 
fell in the time. At pulling, the 
watered ſide was roll pas better 
grown than the other, 

The above experiments were 
In ͤ a ſandy foil the ſame year, 
watering the ground where French 


turnips were juſt ſown, had an ex- 


cellent effect. Though it was a 
ſpot where they had been deſtroy- 
ed by inſects, ſeveral years ſucceſ- 
ſively, Not more than one pail- 
ful was applied to a drill row two 
rods in length, wetting the ground 
over the ſeeds, jult after ſowing. 
Salt-water applied to tender 


plants, moſt commonly prone too 
i 


ed when 


{ſtrong for them, if app 
ut if it be 


the ground is dry. 


wet, the ſtrength of the water is a- 


bated by mixing with the juices in 
the ſoil, before it is taken up by the 
roots, and thus it is rendered inno- 


cent and ſafe, as I have found by 


experience. Th 


SEED of Vegetables, “ their 


laſt product by which their ſpecies _ 


are propagated ; being frequently 
the fruit of a plant, but ſometimes 
only a part included in the fruit. 

« Every ſeed contains a plant in 
embryo. The embryo, which is 
the whole future plant in minia- 


ture, is called the germ or bud; 


and 
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and is rooted in the cotyledon, or 


placenta, which makes its involu- 
crum, or cover. The cotyledon is 


always double; and in the middle, 


or common centre of the two, is a 
point or ſpeck, viz. the embryo 
plantule, which being acted on by 
the warmth of the ſun and of the 
earth, begins to protrude its radi- 
cle, or root, downwards, and its 
bud upwards; and as the requiſite 
heat continues, it draws nouriſh- 
ment by the root, and ſo continues 
to unfold itſelf and grow. 
„The two cotyledons of a ſeed, 
are a caſe to the little embryo plant; 
covering it up, and ſheltering it 
from injuries, and feeding it from 
its own proper ſubſtance ; which 
the plantule receives, and draws to 
itſelf by an infinite number of little 
filaments, which it ſends into the 
body of the placenta 
6 The cotyledons for the moſt 
part, abound with a balſam diſpoſ- 
ed in proper cells; and this ſeems 
to be oil brought to its greateſt per- 
fectior, while it remains tumid, and 


lodged in theſe repoſitories. One 


part of the compoſition of this bal- 
fam is oily and tenacious, and 
ſerves to defend the embryo from 
any extraneous moiſture ; and, by 
its viſcidity, to entangle and retain 
the fine, pure, volatile ſpirit, which. 
is the ultimate production of the 
plant. This oil is never oblerved 
to enter into the veſſels of the em- 
bryo, which are too fine to admit 
_ +ſa. thick a fluid. The ſpirit, how- 


ever, being quickened by an active 


power, may poſſibly breathe a vital 
rinciple into the juices that nour- 
11h the embryo, and ſtamp upon it 
the character that diſtinguiſhes the 
family ; after which, every thing is 


changed into the proper nature of 


that particular plant., 
Now, when the ſeed is com- 
mitted to' the earth, the placenta 
Mill adheres to the 


n * 


embryo for 


SEE 


ſome time, and guards it from the 
acceſs of noxious colds, &c. and e- 
ven prepares and purifies the cruder 
Juice the young plant is to receive 
from the earth, by ſtraining it 
through its own body. This it con- 
tinues to do, till the embryo plant 
being a little enured to its new ele- 
ment, and its root tolerably fixed 
in the ground, and fit to abſorb the 
Juice thereof, it then periſhes, and 
the plant may be ſaid to be deliver- 
ed ; ſo that nature obſerves the 


ſame method in plants, as in ani- 


mals in the mother's womb, 

« Many ſorts of ſeeds will con- 
tinue good for ſeveral years, and 
retain their vegetative. faculty ; 
whereas others will not grow after 
they are one year old: Thisdifference 
is in a great meaſure owing to their 
abounding more or leſs with oil; as 
alſo-to the nature of the oil, and the 
texture of their outward covering, 
All ſeeds require ſome ſhare of 


freſh air, to keep the germen in a 


healthy ſtate; and where the air is 
abſolutely excluded, the vegetative 
quality of the ſeeds will be ſoon 
loſt. But ſeeds will be longeſt of 
all preſerved in the earth, provid- 
ed they are buried ſo deep as to be 
beyond the influence of the ſun 
and ſhowers; ſince they have been 
found to lie thus buried twenty 
or thirty years, and yet vegetate as 
well as new ſeeds. How the veg- 
etative life is ſo long preſerved, by 
burying them ſo deep, is very diffi- 
cult to explain; but as the fact is 
very well known, it accounts for 
the production of plants out of 
earth taken from the bottom of 
vaults, houſes, &, 

«© In the common method of 
ſowing ſeeds, there are many kinds 
which require to be ſown ſoon af- 
ter they ate ripe ; and there are 
many others which lie in the 
ground a year, ſometimes two or 


three years, before the plant comes 
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up: Hence, when ſeeds brought 
from diſtant countries are ſown, 
the ground ſhould not be diſturb- 
ed at leaſt for two years, for fear 
of deſtroying the young plants. 
« As to the method of preſerving 
ſeeds, the dry kinds are beſt kept in 


their pods or outer coverings ; but 


the ſeeds of all ſoft fruits, as cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c. mult be 


cleanſed from the pulp and mucil- | 


age which ſurround them ; other- 
wiſe the rotting of theſe parts will 
corrupt the ſeeds. | 

66 When ſeeds are gathered, it 


| ſhould always be done in dry 
| weather ; and then they ſhould be 


hung up in bags in a dry room, ſo 
as not to deprive them of air. Di, 
of Arts. | 

SEEDING, the ſame as ſowing 
of ſeed. See the article Sowing. 

SEEDLING, a root that ſprings 
from ſeed ſown. The name is ap- 
plied alſo to the tender tops of 
aur 1 that have newly come from 
eed. 
diſtinguiſned from cuttings, layers, 
SEMINATION, the manner in 
which plants ſhed and diſperſe their 
foods 8 
Some ſeeds are ſo heavy, that 
they fall directly to the ground; 
others are furniſhed with a pappus, 
or down, that they may, by means 
thereof, be diſperſed by the wind ; 
and others again are contained in 
elaſtick capſules, which burſting o- 
pen with conſiderable force, dart 
or throw out the ſeeds to different 
diſtances. 
are wafted over vaſt tracts of land, 
or even carried to remote countries. 
The weed that is peculiar to burnt 
land, and is called fire-weed, has 


ſuch a kind of ſeed : It is not 


ſtrange, therefore, that we lee it 
grow in burnt places, many miles 
from where it has grown be- 
fore, e 


The little plants are thus 


| 


| 


Some of the ſecond ſort | 
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SHADE, a ſhelter or defence a- 


gainſt the heat of the ſun. Cattle 
need not only to be ſheltered a- 
gainſt cold and wet weather in oth- 
er ſeaſons, but againſt heat in ſum- 
mer, Therefore the paſtures in 
which they feed, ſhould have trees 
in them, that they may repair to 
their ſhadow in the hotteſt hours. 
Clumps are preferable to ſingle 
trees, as they not only afford a cool 
ſhade, but. ſcreen the cattle from 
the violence of rain and ſtorms, 
ſome of which happen in the time 
of grazing. | 
SHED, a light roof or cover- 


ing, of boards or other materials, 


for temporary purpoſes. 

SHEEP, a well known tame an- 
imal, | 

They multiply faſt. ; they are 
ſubject to but few diſeaſes in this 
country; their fleſh is excellent 
food, and their wool of the great- 
eſt importance to this nation; in 
which the woollen manufactory 
ought to be encouraged. | 
Mortimer ſays, „The farmer 


ſhould always buy his ſheep from 


a worſe land than his own, and 
they ſhould be big boned, and have 
a long greaſy wool. 

& For the choice of ſheep to 
breed, the ram mult be young, and 
his ſkin of the ſame colour with his 
wool ; for the lambs will be of the 
ſame colour with his ſkin. Thoſe 
ewes which have no horns, are 
found to be the beſt breeders.” 

The farmers in Europe know 
how to diſtinguiſh the age of ſheep 
by their teeth. When a ſheep 1s 
one ſhear, as they exprels it, that 
is, has been ſheared hut once, or is 
in its ſecond year, it has two broad 
teeth before: When it is two ſhear, 
it will have four: When three, ſix : 
When four ſhear, or in its fifth 
year, it will have eight teeth before. 
After this, their mouths begin to 
break. | 

“% The 
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« The fat paſtures breed ſtraight. 


tall ſheep, ahd the barren hills 
fquare and ſhort ones. But the 
beſt ſheep of all, are thoſe bred up- 
on new ploughed land, the reaſon 
of which may be eaſily gueſſed, as 


ſuch land is commonly the moſt 


free from bad graſſes. 

« All wet and moiſt lands are 
bad for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as 
are ſubject to be overflowed, and 
to have ſand and dirt left on them, 
The falt marſhes are an exception 
from this general rule : For their 
faltneſs makes amends for their 
moiſture ; any thing ſalt, by reafon 
gf its drying quality, being of great 
advantage to ſheep. The beſt time 


for ſheep to yean, which go ten- 
ty weeks with lamb, is in April, 


unleſs the owner has any forward 
graſs, or turnips. Ewes that are 
big, ſhould be kept but bare ; for it 
3s dangerous for them to be fat at 
the time of their bringing forth 
their young. They may be well 
Fed, indeed, like cows, a fortnight 
| keforehand, to put them in heart.” 

M. Buffon fays, one ram will be 
ſufficient for twenty five or thirty 
ewes ;.but that he ſhould be remark- 
able for ſtrength and comelineſs :— 
That thoſe which have no horns are 
very indifferent: — That the head 
af a ram ſhould be large and thick, 
the forehead broad, the eyes large 
and black, the noſe ſhort; the neck 
thick, the body long, the back and 


rump broad, the teſticles large, and 


the tail long :— That the beſt are 
white, with a large quantity of wool 
on the belly, tail, head and ears, 


down to the eyes :—That the beſt 


ſheep for propagation, are thoſe 
which have moſt - wool, and 
that cloſe, long, filky and white ; 
eſpecially if, at the ſame time, they 
have a large body, a thick neck, 
_ gnd are light footed,” “ 

He ſays, that ewes fatten very 
- faſt during their pregnancy that 


* 


-- 


— 


| 
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as they often hurt themſelves, ang 


frequently miſcarry, ſo they ſome. - 


times become barren ; and that it 
is not very extraordinary for them 
to bring forth monſtrous produc. 
tions. But when properly tended, 
they are capable of yeaning during 
the whole of their life, or to the age 
of ten or twelve years, But moſt 


commonly when they come to be 


ſeven or eight years old, they begin 
to break, and become ſickly ; and 
that a ram 1s no longer fit for prop- 
agation after eight years, at which 
time he ſhould be knit, and fatten- 
ed with the old ſheep.” £7 

According to the ſame writer, 
« ſheep ſhould in the - ſummer be 
turned out early in the morning to 
feed; and in four or five hours, 
after. watering, be brought back to 
the fold, or to ſome ſhady place, 
At four o'clock P. M. they ſhould 


- be turned to their paſture again, and 


continue there till evening; and 


were it not for the danger of wolves, 


they ſhould* paſs the night in the 


open air, which would render them 
more vigorous, clean, and healthy. 
As the too great heat of the ſun is 
hurtful to them, ſhady paſtures are 
beſt for them ; or elſe to drive them 
to a place with a weſtern deſcent in 


the morning, and the contrary to- 


wards evening.” That their wool 
may be ſaved, they ſhould not be 
paſtured in buſhy places. Sheep 
are often thus deprived of moſt of 
their fleeces ; which beſide the loſs 
of the wool is very hurtful to the 
animals. by 

The above writer directs “ that 
every year a flock of ſheep ſhould 
be examined, in order to find out 
ſuch as begin to grow old, and 
ought to be turned off for fattening. 
As' they require a particular man- 
agement, ſo they ſhould be put in 
a flock by themſelves; They ſhould 
feed while the graſs is woiſtened 


with dew in the morning. Salt 


ſhould 
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mould be given them to excite 
thirſt, as the more they drink-the 
faſter they will grow fat. But to 
complete their fattening, and make 
their fleſh firm and ſolid, they 
ſhould have ſome corn or grain giv- 
en them.” They may be fattened 
in the winter; but it is commonly 
too expenſive, as they will require 
a good deal of richer food than hay. 
When ſheep are once become fat 


they ſhould be killed; for it is ſaid they | 


cannot be made fat a ſecond time. 

We ſhear our ſheep in general 
too early in this country. In 
England, where the ſpring is more 
forward than in this country, the 
approved time of ſhearing is from 
the middle to the latter end of June. 
They ſhould be waſhed in a warm 
time. After this they ſhould run 
three or four days in a clean paſ- 
ture, before they are ſhorn, It is 
good for them to have time to ſweat 
a little in their wool, 


In ſhearing, great care ſhould be 


taken not to wound, pfick, or cut 
their ſkins with the ſhears, In 
England, after ſhearing, the farmers 
imear their ſheep with a mixture of 
tar and freſh butter. This not only 
cures any little wounds they may 
chance .to get in ſhearing, but is 
luppoſed to fortify their bodies a- 
gainſt cold, and cauſe their wool to 
grow again the ſooner, 

If any cold rains happen ſoon. 
after ſhearing, the ſheep ſhould be 
put 4 in a warm houſe, For if 
they be left abroad, it is apt to be 
fatal to them. | 

Some are fond of having black 
ſheep in their flock, But their 
wool is ſeldom ſo fine, or ſo ſtrong 
as that of white ones, Nor is the 
wool ever a perfectly good black, 
and it is found difficult to give it 
any good durable colour by dying. 

SHELLS, ſtony coverings which 
nature prepares for certain kinds 
of animals in the ſea, and by which 
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they are defended; which are 


therefore denominated ſhell-fiſh; 


Theſe ſhells are much of the 


ſame nature as lime-ſtone, and are 


one of the beſt kinds of manure. 
No length of time deprives thoſe 


ſhells of their virtue, which are 
buried deep in the earth. Thoſe 
which muſt have been in that ſitu- 
ation, at leaſt ever ſince Noah's 


| flood, are unaltered. 


This manure is fo highly eſteem- 
ed in ſome parts of Europe, that 
the farmers even carry it in bags 
upon horſes to the diſtance of ſev- 
eral miles from the ſea. 


Shells may be applied to the ſoil 


at one ſeaſon of the year as well as 
another ; excepting that they ſhould 
not be carted on at a time when the 
ground is ſo wetas to be poachy, 
becauſe poaching is hurtful to all 


ſouls. The farmer may generally do. 


this work at a time when he is moſt 
at leiſure. Even in winter thoſe 
may well be removed, which lie 
lower in the fea than high water 


mark. 


Mr. Weſton recommends that 
ſhells be ground fine before they 
are uſed as manure; and ſays, the 
finer they are ground the farther 
they will go. But it requires ſo. much 
labour to grind them, that I doubt 
whether it be worth while to do it 
unleſs it be for gardens, And in 
the long run, they will benefit the 
foil as much without grinding. 
Though the benefit of them, when 
applied whole, do not appear much. 
in the firſt and ſecond years, the 
tillage of every year will help to 
break and crumble them ; and in a 
courſe of years, by continual tillage, 
they will be ſufficiently diſſolved, 
and intimately mixed with the ſoil. 


It is chiefly the ſmaller ſhells. 


that ſhould be thus uſed, ſuch as 


"thoſe of clams, mulcles, &c. for 


theſe will be ſooner diſſolved than 
larger ones. As ſmall ſhells 


f 
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are moſtly mixed with ſand, or 


tenacious mud, they need not be 
ſeparated from theſe ſubſtances. 


Thoſe that are mixed with ſand : 


will be a proper dreſſing for cold, 


Riff and clayey ſoils; and thoſe 
| which are mixed with mud ſhould 


be laid upon foils that are dry and 
light, For many of the ſhells will 
lie with the concave fides upwards 
in the earth, and will ſtop the water 
in its deſcent, and fo aſſiſt the foil 
in retaining moiſture. 


Mr. Eliot tried a fort of ſhell- 


ſand, which he ſays he found to be 


equal to good dung. If it had as 
much effect as dung at firſt, it muſt 
have been vaſtly better than dung 
upon the whole. | 
SHRUB, a buſh or dwarfiſh tree. 
Some apply the term to all plants 
that are woody and do not arrive 
to the fize of trees, though not fo 
durable as trees. The ſmall oak 
buſhes on plains, the elder, whor- 


tleberry buſh, thorn, ſweet fern, &c. 


are ranked under this head. 
SILLIOUOSE PLANTS, or 
LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, thoſe 


| which contain their ſeeds in pods. 


The ſeeds adhere to the ſtronger 


limbs of the two valves alternate- 


ly. Of this kind are peaſe, beans, 
vetches, and many more. 

SLED, or SLEDGE, a carriage 
without wheels, chiefly uſed to 


convey loads when the ground is 


covered with ſnow. 

SLIPS, twigs torn from a tree, 
or ſhrub, to propagate by planting 
them. | 

More than half, or even two 
thirds of their length ſhould be 


buried in the ſoil. | They ſtrike 


root more eaſily than cuttings. 
Early in the ſpring is the right ſea- 
fon to perform it. I have the beſt 
ſucceſs when I do it as ſoon as the 
ground 1s thawed in the ſpring. 
The flips ſhould either be plant- 


ed immediately after they are taken | 
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from the trees; or the lower ends 
ſhould be encloſed in wet clay till 
they are ſet in the ground. This 
laſt will be neceſſary when the 
flips muſt be carried to any conſid- 
erable diſtance, | 

It is neceſſary to place them in 
moiſt earth, rich, and finely pul- 
verized ; and they ſhould be fre. 
quently refreſhed by a little water- 
ing, unleſs the ſeaſon be wet. 

But it is the ſureſt method to 
plant ſlips in pots, efpecially of 
thoſe kinds which are leaſt apt to 
ſtrike root. In this caſe it will not 
be at all difficult to give them con- 
tinually the right . of moiſt- 
ure. Slips from almoſt any kinds 
of trees and ſhrubs may be thus 
made to grow; but they will never 
make ſo large trees as thoſe which 
come from the ſeeds. | 

SLOUGH, a deep, muddy ſpot 
of earth. 

Soft and hollow places in roads, 
where puddles of water ſtand after 
rain, by means of the frequent 
paſſing of loaded wheel-carriages, 
often become deepand troubleſome 
ſloughs. The way to prevent their 
exiſtence, is to make a channel, 
where the ſhape of the ground ad- 
mits of it, to lead away the ſuper- 
fluous water. For the ground will 
thus be permitted to dry and hard- 
en, ſo as to prevent the finking of 
wheels into it. 

To cure a ſlough, ſink pebbles, 
or any kind of ſtones into the bot- 
tom, and cover them with a thick 
coat of coarſe gravel, or with cin- 
der from a ſmith's forge, or with 
rubbiſh from a brick-kiln. | 

SLUICE; a frame of timber, 
ſerving to obſtruct and raiſe the wa- 
ter of the ſea, or of a river, and to 
let it paſs as there may be occaſion 
for it, ; 

Sluices are required for mills, 
and for locks to carry on inland 


navigation, But I ſhall only con- 
15 * ſider 
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der thoſe ſluices which the huſ- 
bandman may find uſeful in flood- 
ing of low lands, or watering a dry 
{oil with the Perſian wheel, or in 
reclaiming of marſhes, 
For the firſt and ſecond of theſe 
urpoſes, ſluices with gates to raiſe 
and let down are proper, 
the ſecond, gates are not needed 
when the ſtream is large. | 
The Perfian wheel has floats 
made hollow, and of ſuch a con- 
ſtruction, as to raiſe the water from 
a ſluice, to the height of two thirds, 


the diameter of the wheel; where 


the floats diſcharge the water into a 
trough 3 whence it is conveyed a- 
way in ſuch a manner as to water 
the neighbouring lands. For a par- 
ticular account of the machine, ſee 
Muls's Duhamel. 

For reclaiming of marſhes, box- 
es with ſhutters are uſed, eſpecially 
when but a ſmall quantity of freſh 
water will need to paſs out through 
the fluicess A box may be made 
of four pretty wide and ſtrong 
planks, either nailed, or pegged to- 
gether. The length of the box 
muſt be to the thickneſs of 
the bottom of the dyke; and rather 
project a little at each end, that the 
paſſages may not be obſtrufted by 
dirt or ſods falling from the dyke. 


Theſe boxes ſhould be placed in 


the loweſt hollows, of the marſh, 
or in the creeks, and the ground 
well hardened beneath them, and 
on their ſides. It is better to place 
two or three boxes ſide by fide, if 
needful, than go to the expenſe of 
building a more coſtly kind of 
fluice. And each hollow or creek 
through which a dyke paſſes, and 
wherever there is likely ever to be 
freſh water to convey away, ſhould 
have one or more of theſe little 
luices. 85 | 
Each box ſhould have a clapper, 
or ſhutter. The ſhutter is to be 
faſtened to the mouth of 6 | 
Hui 
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at the end towards the ſea, with 
| hinges made of iron or wood, The 
riſing tide preſſes the ſhutter cloſe 
to the mouth of the box, ſo that no 
watercan enter; and at ebb-tide the 
' freſh water, when there is any, 
opens it by preſſure, and paſſes outs 

When it is found neceſſary to 
build larger kinds of fluices, Bali- 
dor's Architecture Hydraulique, and. 
Muller, ſhould be conſulted. | 

SMUT, a diſtemper in grain, 
which diſſolves the ſubſtance of 
the kernel, ; 


M. Duhamel diſtinguiſlies it by 


its entirely deſtroying the germ and 


ſubſtance of the grain ; by its af- 
fecting not only the ear, but the 
whole plant, and extending itſelf 
moſt commonly to all the ears 
which ariſe from the ſame root. 


He ſays he has found it as early as 


in April, by opening a plant, and 
taking out a young ear, not more 
than the ſixth of an inch long; 
that a diſtempered ear, when it 
comes out of its hoſe, looks lank 
and meagre, and that the black 
powder may be ſeen through the 
thin coat of the grain ; that the 
powder has a fetid ſmell, and no 
conſiſtency ; that it is eaſily blown 
away by wind, or waſhed away by 


rain; and that he has never found _ 


it to be contagious, like the powder 
of burnt grain. 

M. Tillet obſerved that the upper 
part of the ſtalk of a ſmutty plant is 
not commonly ſtraight, from about 
half an inch below the ear; and 
that in that part it is ſtiff and hard, 
and is almoſt entirely filled with 

ith, very different from the ſtems 
of healthy. plants ; whence he con« 
cludes, that the aſcent of the ſap is 
obſtructed in the ſtems of ſmutty 
lants. | N 

The real cauſe of ſmut has eſcap- 
ed the reſearches of many philoſo- 
phers. M. Duhamel julliy ob- 


| ſerves, that it cannot be a want of 


fecundation, 
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fecundation, as it deſtroys both & | 
g 


male and the female organs, | 
before the time of fecundation. 
He confutes the conjectures of 
its being cauſed by wet upon the 


ears, or the violent heat of the ſun, 


by obſerving that the ears are ſmut- 
ty before they ceaſe to be covered 
by the blades. And if it were 
owing to the moiſture of the earth, 
he obſerves that there would be 
more {mutty plants in the low and 
wet, than in the high and dry parts 
of a field, which is not fact. 

He adds, that he never could 
make it appear that the diſtemper 
is cauſed by inſe&s, though he had 
been of that opinion ;—and that 
Dr. Hales has proved by experi- 
ment that it cannot proceed from 
the ſeeds being bruiſed by the flail, 
by bruiſing a number of grains with 
a hammer, which grew well after- 
wards, and bore ſound ears. — The 
ſame excellent reaſoner refutes the 


opinion of thoſe, who impute ſmut 


to the dung of ſheep or pigeons. 
M. Aimen, M. D. has very ju- 


diciouſly obſerved, „ that the ſmut 


of corn cannot derive its origin 


from a defect in the ſap, as all the 


ni bi of the plant, except the ear, 
look healthy, and there are plants 
whoſe roots are perennial, which 
appear vigorous, though their ſeeds 
are ſmutty every year. He is of 
opinion, that whatever weakens 
the plant, is apt to bring on the 
ſmut, and inſtances, as a proof of 
this, that it is a frequent cuſtom in 
his country, to cut rye as ſoon as it 
ſpindles, for food for their cattle ; 
and that this rye generally produces 
other ears, which ſeldom contain 
any but diſtempered grain: To 
which he adds, that ſeed-corn 


which had been pricked, or run | 


through with a needle ; or which 
is not thoroughly ripe; and that 


which produces lateral or fecond 


ears, is ſubject to the ſmut, 


. 
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He holds, that the diſtempe: 
proceeds from an ulcer which at. 
tacks firſt the parts which ſuſtain 
the ſeeds, and afterwards ſpreads to 
the reſt of the flower. But ſome 
will ſay, what is the primary cauſe 
of that ulcer ? In order to diſcover 


it, M. Aimen examined ' ſeveral 
grains of barley with a microſcope : 


Some of them were bigger than 
others : Some were very hard ; and 
others yielded to the preſſure of his 
nail : Some were of a deeper, and 
others of a lighter .colour ; ſome 
longer and others rounder, than 
they ought to have been: Their 
rind was ſomewhat wrinkled in 
ſeveral places, whereas in its nat- 
ural ſtate it is ſmooth : And laſtly, 
he perceived upon ſome of them 
black ſpots, Which, when examin- 
ed with a magnifying glaſs, appear- 
ed to be covered with mould. Theſe 
grains were ſeparated carefully, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral conditions, 
and ſown apart, though in the ſame 
ground. Al the mouldy grains pro- 
duced ſmutty ears; the ſhriveled and 
rched, and thoſe that were at- 
tacked by inſects, either did not 
grow at all, or did not produce any 
ſmut. | 5 W 
&« He then ſingled out a parcel 
of ſound grains, ſowed them, and 
| ſome time after took them up, in 
order to examine them again with 
a magnifying glaſs. He found 
fome of them mouldy, replanted 
them all, and obſerved that the 
mouldy grains produced ſmutty 
ears. e Ws, 
M. Aimen, without pretending 
that this is the only cauſe of the 
ſmut of corn, concludes from theſe 
experiments, that mouldinels is a 
cauſe of this diſtemper. “ 
That this philoſopher has hit up- 
on the true cauſe of ſmut, ſeems 
rather probable, when it is conſid- 
ered that mould is a kind of mi- 


which 


| nute moſs, and that the things 
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which moſt effectually kill moſs 
n land, ſuch as lime, &c. have 
hitherto proved the beſt antidotes 
The methods of preventing it, 
recommended by different writers 
are various. 5 
The laſt mentioned writer thinks, 

« that the beſt and ripeſt corn 
ſhould be choſen for ſeed, threſhed 
as ſoon as poſſible, and limed im- 
mediately after ; as well to keep it 
from growing mouldy, as to deſtroy 


the mould already formed, if there 


be any : Adding that every method 
he has tried to make corn ſo pre- 
pared grow mouldy, has been inef- 
fectual, and that he has never 
known it produce ſmutty ears.“ 

« As weak plants are found to 


be moſt ſubject to ſmut, he alſo rec- 


ommends good tillage, as a ſure 
means of giving them ſtrength and 
vigour... And he oblerves, that the 
lies made uſe of, preſerve the 
plants from d vm and of all 
of them lime ſeems to him to be the 
moſt effectual.“ 


Though liming at the time of 


ſowing, as is the practice in this 
country, does not always prevent 
ſmut, I would recommend it to 
farmers, to do it in the method that 
M. Aimen mentions as ſucceſsful. 
The lime will probably have a great- 
er effect, when uſed ſo early, than 
when the mouldineſs on the kernels 
is become older and more deeply 
rooted. The ſubject I am upon, 


is of ſo great conſequence to the 


farmer, and to the publick, that 1 


ſhall make no apology to the read- 
er, for proceeding to lay before 
him, the opinions of other writers, 

M. de 3 ſays, „ That 
the ſureſt means of avoiding ſmut, 
and that which he has practiſed 


with ſucceſs ever ſince the year 


1739, on upwards of three hun- 


dred acres of land, is, to change the 
ſeed every year, to be very careful 


0 


that the ſeed-corn be well dried, 


and thoroughly ripe, and that it 
be not ſmutty, nor have any 
ſmutty powder ſticking to it. He 


then pours boiling water on quick 


lime, in a large tub; and after the 


ebullition is over, as much cold 


water as there was hot, and ſtirs it 
all. ſtrongly together, in order to 
diſſolve and thoroughly mix the 
lime. The quantity of wheat in- 
tended to be ſowed, is ſprinkled 


with this lie, and then well ſtirred 


with a ſhovel, and laid in as high 
a heap as poſſible. 


preparation, turning it every day; 
for otherwiſe it would heat ſo as to 
deſtroy the germ. By theſe means 
he has not had any ſmut, when the 
fields around him have been infect- 
ed with that diſtemper.” 


«© M. Donat, near Rochelle, 


thinking the ingredients commonly 
employed in ſteeps too dear for 
the uſe of farmers, ſtudied for ſome 
years to find out ſomething cheap- 
er, eaſy to be had every where, and 
there ſore better calculated to be of 
general uſe. I have had the good 


fortune, ſays he, in a letter to M. 
Duhamel, to accompliſh what I 


wiſhed ; for I now uſe only pig- 
eons' dung, quick lime, aſhes, and 


| ſea-ſalt, where this laſt can be con- 


veniently had. I have ſometimes 
made with theſe ingredients, ſtee p- 
ed in water, ſo {trong a liquor, that 
it has even deſtroyed the germ of 
the grain, But there will be no 
danger of that, if care is taken to 
obſerve the following directions, 
which are the reſult of ſeven years 
ſucceſsful experience, even at times 


when farmers who have neglected 


to follow my example, have had 
{ſuch wretched crops, as have not 
paid the charge of reaping. 
Take quick lime and pigeons? 
dung, of each twenty five pounds, 


1 forty pounds of wood - aſhes, and 


twenty 


It is beſt to 
keep the grain for a week after this 
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twenty five pounds of ſea-ſalt, or | that the one who brined his ſeed J 
ſalt-petre, Put all theſe into a tub, had not any ſmut, whilſt the other, | 
large enough to hold half a hogfſ- | who negletted that precaution, had 
head of common water added to | a very ſmutty crop. But again he i 
them. Stir them all well with a | doubts whether this ſeed might not 
ſick, till the lime is quite diſſolved.] have been changed the year before, ſe 
This lie will keep ſome time with- | and ſo might not be greatly infe&. g 
out ſpoiling. It muſt be ſtirred a- | ed : Or at leaſt not more than the v 
gain juſt before the corn is ſteeped | brine and lime might cure. He b 
in it. The grain is then put into a | adds, that ſmutty feed-wheat, though b 
baſket, and plunged in the le, | brined, will produce a ſmutty crop, b 
where it remains till it has thor- | unleſs the year prove very favoura. 1 
oughly imbibed it; after which it | ble ; for that favourable years will d 
is taken out, and laid in a heap, till | cure ſmut, as unkind ones will g 
it is quite drained of all its moiſt- cauſe it: But, above all, he aſſures 0 
ure :— Or, which is a ſtill better | us that the drill-huſbandry is the th 
way, take a maſhing - tub, fill it with | moſt effectual cure.“ 8 te 
rome to within four inches of the | A writer in the Muſeum Rufti- h 
rim, and then pour in the lie well | cum, ſays, „having obſerved a- d 
ſtirred beforehand, When the | mongſt wheat while green, though 0 
tub is full, let the lie run out at the | ſhot up into ſpindle, ſeveral black, 0 
bottom, into ſome other veſſel, in | bl:ghted ears, I examined them, and | 
order to uſe it again for more corn. | found thefe were ears in which, by fc 
Let the grain be then taken out, | fome accident, the intention of na- 0 
and laid in a heap to drain; and | ture was prevented: I ſuppoſe, by tc 
continuein this manner to ſteep all | being detained too long in the hole, Pp 
your feed-corn. The wheat thus | and by the natural humidity of the e: 
prepared, may be ſowed the next | plant, a fermentation was promoted fi 
day, and muſt not be kept above in its ear, deſtroying the fmall vel- k 
five or fix days, for fear of its heat- | fels through which the corns were th 
ing. This I ſay from experience, | to receive nouriſhment ; by which W 
The quantity of lie above preſcrib- | means their contents became black, fo 
ed, will ſerve to prepare more than | dry, and duſty : Theſe ears grow- ar 
twenty buſhels of wheat.“ | ing up with the others, imbibe el 
Mr. Tull obſerves, “ that brin- | moiſture ſufficient to cauſe the be 
ing and changing the ſeed are the | duſty particles in the grains in them be 
general remedies for ſmut. The | to expand, and burſt the fine ſkin w 
former of theſe he had heard, was | which contained them : Being thus hi 
diſcovered about ſeventy years be- | ſet at liberty, the air, if it happen th 
fore he wrote, by ſowing ſome ] to be a dry ſeaſon, dries them again; 
wheat which had been ſunk in the | by which means they become light ta 
ſea, and which produced clean corn, | enough to float therein, when ſep- 55 
when it was a remarkable year for | arated from the ſkin which held 
imut all over England: But he af- | them. If this happens when the be 
terwards doubts whether this might | wheat is in bloſſom, which it often ar 
not happen by its being foreign | does, part of the duſt enters the ef 
feed, and therefore a proper change | ſtigma of healthy corns, and there- ch 
for our ſoil, He tells us, that two | by inſects them: The pulp in thoſe ec 
farmers whoſe lands lay intermix- | becoming black, a fermentation is tu 
ed, uſed ſeed of the fame growth, } raiſed therein, which deſtroys the qu 


from a good change of land, and | life of the grain thus impregnated. in 
. FRE 5 Hence | 
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Hence the diſagreeable ſmell is ac- 
quired peculiar to this diſeaſe. (the 
mell in a grain of {ſmut being the 

ſame as in a black blighted — 
By the black blight, this author 
ſeems to mean the ſame as burnt 
in, burnt ear, or uſtilago, in 
which diſtemper the kernels do not 
burſt, but are converted to a dry 
black powder. If his hypotheſis 
be juſt, as it is certainly plauſible, it 
will follow, that there is no more 
difference between ſmutty and burnt 
grain, than between a cloſed and an 
open kernel of wheat : And that 
they are in fact the very ſame diſ- 
temper, as indeed many writers 
have conſidered them, making no 
diſtinction. The antidotes for the 


one, are certainly proper for the 


other, 

The remedy this writer pre- 
fcribes, appears to be a probable 
one, When the corn is ſhot in- 
to ſpindle, and the ears begin to ap- 
pear, let ſome perfons go along 
each furrow in the field, and care- 
fully break off all ears of the black 
kind ; and when broke off, put 
them into a bag, and carry them a- 


way: As it is poſſible there may be 


ſome of thefe diſeaſed ears which 
are not burſten, and therefore may 
eſcape being gathered, theſe may 


be known by the ſtalk at the neck 


being crooked backward and for- 
ward. five or ſix bends, and the 
hoſe nearer to the head of fuch, 
than the ears which are good,” 

Another writer in the Muſeum Ruf- 
ticum, ſays I have for many years 
— eſcaped having ſmutty crops, 

y a proper care of the ſeed- wheat 
before it is put into the ground; 


and the method I purſue, though | 


efficacious, is in itſelf ſimple and 
cheap. I take four buſhels of pig- 
eons' dung, which I put into a large 


tub : On this I pour a ſufficient 


quantity of boiling water, and mix- 
ing them well together, let them 
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ſtand fix hours, till a kind of a 
ſtrong lie is made, which, at the end 
of that time, the groſſer parts being 
ſubſided, I cauſe to be carefully 
drained off, and put into a large 
keeve, or tub, for uſe. This quan- 
tity is ſufficient for eighty buſhels 
of ſeed-wheat.” . 

& My next care is to ſhoot into 
this ſteep a manageable quantity of 
my ſeed, which is immediately to be 
violently agitated with either birch- 
en brooms, or the rudders that are 
made uſe of in ſtirring the malt in 
the maſh tub, in a brewing office, 
As the light grains riſe, they muſt 


be diligently ſkimmed off ; and af- 
ter the ſeed has been agitated in 
| this manner, for the ſpace of per- 


haps half an hour, it may be taken 
out of the ſteep, and ſown out of 
hand with great ſafety : And I can 
venture to ſay, that if the land is 
in good heart, and has been prop- 
erly tilled, it will not, when ſown 


| with theſe precautions, produce a 


ſmutty crop.” 

Another gentleman, who ſigns 
himſelf a Norfolk farmer, de- 
clares, he has obſerved, that if the 


ſeed was well waſhed, it never fail- - 


ed : That he waſhed ſome ſeed 


which he knew to be ſmutty, in a 


large tub, filled with plain, ſimple wa- 
ter, ftirring it violently with birch- 
en brooms, taking care from time to 
time to ſkim off the light, This 


| anſwered very well, and he has ev- 
er ſince continued the practice.“ 


The ſame practice of waſhing the 
ſeed, is recommended by Monſ. de 


Gonfreville, of Normandy, in the 
Foreign Eſays on Agriculture. 


It appears very probable, that 
waſhing the ſeed very clean in ſev- 
eral waters, may be the beſt meth- 
od of preventing both ſmutty and 
burnt ears. The burſting of ſmut- 
ty ears in a field at the time of bloſ- 
ſoming, may infect the grains in 
the ſound ears; which may pro- 

| duce 
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duce a. mouldineſs, which if not 


taken off, may caule the next crop 
to be diminiſhed and corrupted by 
one or both of theſe black diſtem- 


rs. | F 
* a Mr. Powell in England, 
prrites to the compilers of the Com- 
plete Farmer, that, in addition to the 
uſual brining and liming of ſeed- 
Wheat, if one pound and a half of 
red lead, were ſifted through a cul- 
lender upon one buſhel, ſtirring the 
_ corn with a ſhovel, ſo that every 

rain may have a ſpot or two of 
the lead adhering to it, it will ef- 
fectually prevent ſmut:— And that 
fowls will not lie upon it. He is 
confident, that even ſmutty ſeed, ſo 
Prepared, will produce a ſound crop. 

SNEAD, or SNATHE, the han- 
dle of a ſcythe. The right timber 
for ſneads, is white aſh that grows 
on upland, it being light and 


ſift, which are two very neceſſary 


qualities: For if a ſnead be heavy, 
it will help to tire the mower; and 
if it be limber and ealy to bend, it 
will cauſe. the ſcythe to tremble, 
which will hinder its cutting in 
ſome degree. | 

SNOW, a congealed vapour that 
falls in little fleeces to the earth. 
Snow lies upon the ground in 
this country, in the winter months, 
and in March. Snows ſometimes 
{all in November and in April; but 
they ſoon melt, and do not remain 
on the ground, unleſs it be in the 
thick woods. In ſome parts of the 
wildernels, it 1s not all thawed till 
. Snow is beneficial to the ground 
in winter, as it prevents its freez- 
ing to lo great a depth as it other- 
wiſe would. It guards the winter 
grain and other vegetables, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, from thg violence 
of ſudden froſts, and from piercing 
and drying winds. | 

The later ſnow lies on the ground 
in ſpring, the more adyantage do 
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graſſes and other plants receive 
from it. 


Where a bank of ſnow 
has lain very late, the graſs will 
ſprout, and look green earlier, than 
in parts of the fame field which 
were ſooner bare. PE 
A ſmall ſnow, that falls level, 
pretty late in the ſpring, is better 
for the ſoil than rain. As it thaws 
gradually it does not run off, but 


ſoaks: directly into the ground, 


moiſtening every part equally, 
And till it is thawed, the growing 
plants are guarded againſt the at- 
tacks of froſts and winds, —If a 
ſnow happen to fall after ſpring 
grain is ſown, it does not injure it 
at all. ; F 

In the northern parts of New- 
England, the ground in ſome years 
is covered with ' ſnow for four 
months,even in the cultivated fields, 
This is not regretted by the inhab- 
itants, as they find it 1s a great ad- 


vantage for drawing maſts, logs, 


lumber, and wood, upon fleds, 
which is much eaſier than carting 
them. The roads are alſo far bet- 
ter, when the ruts and ſloughs are 
filled, and every part paved with 
ice, or condenſed now. The win- 
ters, tedious as they are, ſeem too 
ſhort for the teamſters. 

Meat that is killed in December, 
may be kept in perfection, if buried 
in ſnow, till ſpring. 

Set an open catk in a cold place; 
put in ſnow and pieces of meat al- 
ternately : Let not the pieces touch 


each other, nor the ſides of the caſk, 


The meat will neither freeze, grow 


dry, nor be diſcoloured ; but be 


as good in all reſpects at the laſt of 
March, as when it was firſt put in. 
The ſurfaces of the pieces ſhould 
be a little frozen, ER they are 
put into the ſnow, that the juice of 
the meat may not diſſolve the ſnow. 

SOIL, that part of the earth 
which les upon the hard under 
ſtratum, over which there is com- 
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monly a cover of rich mould, 
which forms the ſurface, unleſs de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere burning, or waſh- 
ed off by rains, or blown away by 
driving winds. ; 

The original, or unmixed ſoils 
in this country, are but few, Clay, 
loam, ſand, gravel, and till, or 
moor-earth, are perhaps all that 


ought to be reckoned as fit for cul- 


tivation. But they are common- 
y more or leſs blended together. 


In places where they are unmixed, 


it would be a piece of excellent 
huſbandry to mix them, eſpecially 
where they are contiguous, apply- 
mg gravel to moor-earth, and moor- 
earth to gravel ; ſand to clay, and 
clay to ſand. 

A chalky ſoil is but ſeldom found. 
Marle is uſually at too great a depth 
to come under the demomination 
of ſoil, and the ſame may be ſaid of 
oo A chalky ſoil ſhould have 
and and hot manures applied to it. 

I do not conſider a ſtony ſoil as 
diſtin from the reſt, as removing 
the ſtones would bring it under 
ſome other denomination. And 
this ought to be done, when land is 
to be uſed in tillage: 0 

Soils are commonly di ſtinguiſn- 
ed into ſhallow and deep, the latter 
of which is preferred, as the under 
ſtratum comes not ſo near to the 
fur face, but that the ground may be 
ſtirred to a great depth; and as it is 
fitted for the growing of long tap- 
rooted plants, trees, &c. 


But the moſt common diſtinction 
of ſoils is into rich and poor. This 


difference, which is certainly very 
great, is not perhaps natural. Rich- 
nels, I imagine is rather to be con- 
ſide red as ſuperinduced. All ſoils 
have, ſince the creation, received 
large quantities of fertilizing ſub- 
ſtances, which were adapted to im- 
prove them ; and by which, in moſt 
places, they have been greatly 
mended, Not only vegetable ſub- 


— 
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ſtances, fallen upon the ſurface, and 
changed by putrefaction, have 
blended their ſalts and oils in the 
ſoil: But the ſoil has been drinking 
in vegetable food by the dews and 
rains, and from the air itſelf, Which 


is loaded with fertilizing particles. 


But ſome ſpots have retained the 
added richneſs better than others. 
As to land which has been long 
tilled; and often plentifully manur- 
ed, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh what 
was its original ſoil. r 
But it does not follow, that all 


uncultivated ſoils ought to be equal- 


ly rich, by means of the general ad- 
vantages mentioned above; becauſe 


ſome ſoils are better calculated than 


others to retain the food of vegeta- 
bles. Some are deſtitute of a com- 


pact under ſtratum; and it is no 


wonder that ſuch ſhould appear 
hungry and barren; for whatever 
richneſs they receive, is waſhed by 
rains into the bowels of the earth, 
Some ſoils are too coarſe, or too 
porous, to be a proper matrix for 
fertilizing ſubſtances. Some are too 
ſteep to retain them, ſo that they 
are waſhed into the hollows below. 
Some are ſo wet as to ſour and cor- 


rupt them; and in ſome, there are 


either mineral waters, or ſteams, 
of thoſe kinds which are unfavour- 
able to vegetation. 


In tillage the ſurface mould and 
the ſoil beneath are mixed, and the 


more ſo the better, as the ſurface 


mould is made up as it were of the 
eſſence of vegetables. 


SOILING, or ASSOILING, 


feeding animals with new mown 


graſs, or graſs not dried. 

This is commonly practiſed in 
ſome countries, where they put it 
in racks, either under cover or in 
yards. Thick graſs will go much 
turther in this way, than if the cat- 
tle were turned in upon it; as they 
would deſtroy and corrupt more by 


| half with their feet and excrements, 


than 
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than they would eat. But when it 


is given them in racks, they wall 


eat it up clean, without waſting any 
of it. An acre of rich land, uſed 


in this way, will ſummer a number 


of cows. By the time that it has 
been once cut over as it is wanted, 
the firſt part will be fit to cut again. 
And the labour of doing it is not 
to be reckoned as any thing, as the 
trouble of driving the cows to paſ- 
ture will be ſaved. And it greatly 
recommends this practice, that a 
rodigious quantity of manure may 
collected by it, which otherwiſe 
would be little better than loſt, the 
dung being ſcattered in paſtures, 
Where it evaporates in the air, 
SOAT, condenſed ſmoke which 
adheres to the funnels of chimnies. 
— [It is replete with the oil and ſalts 
which were contained in the fewel, 
and is therefore an excellent ma- 
nure, much ſuperiour to aſhes. 
Both wood- ſoot and coal- ſoot 
ſhould be carefully ſaved, and kept 


from the weather, to be uſed as 


top-dreſlings. | 
Mr, Worlidge ſeems to think 


wood-ſoot the beſt ; but Mr, Mor- 


timer gives the preference to that 


which comes from pit- coal, of which 
forty buſhels are allowed to be a 
ſuſhcient dreſſing for an acre. But 
of this kind our farmers can obtain 
but little ; nor indeed plenty of ei- 


ther, unleſs in the neighbourhood 


af populous towns, where much of 
it may be collected for uſe. 
Both kinds are to be uſed only 


as top-dreſſings. The coal-ſoot is 


particularly good for low meadows, 
or graſs-lands, which are ſour and 
OY 

Saot is a good top-drefling for 
winter grain. But it ſhould be ap- 
plied early in the ſpring. Not in 
autumn, leſt it ſhould cauſe it to 

w too faſt, by means of which 
it will be the more liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by the froſt of winter, 
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Neither ſhould it be applied late in 
the ſpring; becauſe, in caſe of 
a drought ſoon aſter, it will be apt 
to burn too much. | 
Mr. Ellis recommends ſowing 
ſoot over turnips, as ſoon as they 
are up. This will tend to prevent 


that it may have this effeR, it 
ſhould be: finely pulverized ; ſow- 
ed early in a morning before the 
dew is off; and in a moderate 
quantity, leſt its heat ſhould injure 
the tender plants, | 
SOW, a female hog. See Swine. 
SOWING, committing feeds to 
the earth, for the purpoſe of obtain - 
ing a crop. d ; | 
ere are three ways of ſeeding 
the ground: 1. In hills as it is call- 
ed, or in ſquares: 2. In drills, or 
continued 1ows:; And g. In the 
broad-caſt method, or at random 
with a caſt of the hand; which laſt 
method is always termed ſowing, 
The firſt requires the leaſt quantity 
of ſeed, the laſt the greateſt. 
With regard to ſowing, ſeveral 
things ought to be attended to ; the 
uality or goodneſs of the ſeeds ;— 
1 time of ſowing them the 
depth that is beſt for them, and the 
quantity. * 
The quality of ſeed ſhould be 
aſcertained, in order to determine 
the quantity that is proper to be 


| ſown ; for if one tenth of them, for 
inſtance, ſhould be deſtitute of a 


vegetative power, a tenth part more 
of ſuch ſeeds ſhould be ſown than 
the uſual quantity, ſuppoſing tha 


leeds to be in perfection. 


In order to determine the good- 
neſs of the ſeed to be ſown, you 
ſhould previouſly take fifty grains 
at random from the parcel ; ſow 
them in good mould, at a proper 
depth, and carefully obſerve how 


up. They may be ſown in a pot 


| 


| and kept ina warmpartof the houſe, 


or 


flies from attacking them. But 


great a proportion fail of coming 
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er in a hotbed, when it is toocatly 


in the ſpring to do it in the open 
ground. Many have miſſed of a 
crop, by not taking this precaution. 
When ſeeds are ſuſpected of being 
too old to vegetate, this trial ſhould 
by no means be neglected. : 

But if we wiſh to have ſeeds in 
the beſt condition for ſowing, they 
ſhould be well ripened on their 

lants before they are gathered in ; 
afterwards they ſhould be kept per- 
fectly dry, that they may not con- 
tract the leaſt mouldineſs; and nev- 
er be ſegluded from the air. 

Mr. Miller found that air Was 
ablolutely neceſſary to maintain 
the principle of vegetation in ſeed. 
Having ſaved a parcel of freſh 
ſeeds of ſeveral kinds, he took ſome 
of each, and ſealed them up in glaſs 
phials, the other parts of the ſame 
leeds he put into bags, and hung 
them up in adry place, in a free air. 
After a year had paſſed, he took 
ſome of the ſeeds from each phial, 
and each bag, and ſowed them at 
the ſame time, and on the ſame bed. 
The reſult was, that almoſt all the 
ſeeds he took out of the bags grew 
well ; but of thoſe which had been 
kept in the phials not one came up. 
This diſcovery was further confirm- 
ed by experiments afterwards, 

All kinds of ſeeds are beſt _ 
in their pods, dr huſks, Eſpecially 
they ſhould be fo kept, when they 


are deſigned to be tranſported to 


diſtant countries. 

Accordingly, ſome of the beſt 
writers recommend the lying of 
ſeed-· wheat in the ſheaf to the time 
of ſowing, And, that none but the 
beſt of the grain may be ſown, in- 
ſtead of threſhing, it is adviſable to 
ſtrike a handful at a time gently a- 
gainſt a poſt, and collect what falls 
out ; becauſe the heavieſt and beſt 


grain is always the moſt eaſily de- 


tached from the ear. 


Being furniſhed with good ſeeds, 


11 
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the time for committing them to the 
earth muſt in great meaſure be de- 
termined by the judgment of the 
experienced huſbandman ; becauſe, 
from variouscircumſtances, it comes 
to paſs, that the true time admits of 
ſome latitude. The time for ſpring- 
ſowing will vary according to the 
variation of the forwardneſs of the 


ſeaſon; which may be beſt deter- 


mined by the reſpective forwardneſs 
of trees and ſhrubs, See the arti- 
cle Kalendar. 

But there are other circumſtanc- 


es to be taken into the account. 


A light, warm ſoil may receive the 
ſeeds earlier than one that is ſtrong 
and moiſt. The former will arrive 
to the right degree of dryneſs ſooner 


than the latter, and is earlier fit for 


the operations of tillage. And this 
is certain, that ſeeds that require the 
earlieſt ſowing, muſt not be ſowed 
before the earth can be well pulver- 
plants that 


are eaſily killed by froſt, be up till 


the ſpring froſts are paſt. 

I may add, a ſpot which has a 
ſouthern expoſure may be ſeeded 
rather earlier than land which de- 
ſcends to the northward, or than 


land which is level. 


If ſeeds are ſown tqo early, or 
when the ground is too wet or cold 
for them, they will either periſh, 
and fail of coming up ; or if they 
come up, it is ſlowly, ſo that the 
plants become ſtinted in their 
growth, and never arrive to a full 
ſize. 


ſhould elapſe, the huſbandman, be- 
ing convinced of it, may accelerate 
vegetation by ſteeping the ſeeds in 


If the right ſeaſon for ſowing | 


a lie of wood-aſhes, or any other 


proper menſtruum, ſo that they may 


overtake in their growth thoſe 
which were ſown in the right 

ſeaſon. 
The depth at which different 
ſeeds ſhould be buried is various, 
| according 
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according to the difference of ſeeds 
and foils. M. Duhamel found by 
experiment, that but few ſeeds will 
come up at all, when buried deeper 
than nine inches; that ſome ſeeds 
riſe very well from the depth of fix 


inches; and that other ſeeds do not 
riſe at all when they are more than 
two inches under the ſurface. And. 


in general! thoſe ſeeds, the body of 


which is thrown above the ſurface 
In vegetating, ſhould have the leſs 


quantity of foil above them, that 
they may not meet with too much 
reſiſtance in riſing ; ſuch as kidney 
beans, and many other ſorts. Alſo 


the ſame ſeeds may, and ought to be 


buried deeper in a light and dry, 
than in a heavy and moiſt foil, 

To determine what is the. right 
depth, in a doubtful cafe, Mr, Tull 


Has ſuggeſted an excellent method, 


Take a dozen of flicks for gaug- 
es; mark the firſt at half an inch 


from the end; the next at an inch; 


and ſo on, increaſing half an inch 
to each. Then, in the ſort of 


ground you intend to ſow, make a 
Tow of twenty holes, with the half- 
inch gauge; put in twenty good 


feeds and cover them, and ſtick up 
the gauge at the end of the row. 
Then do the like with the reft of 
the ſticks, Obſerve how the ſeeds 
proſper in the different rows, and 
you will diſcover at what depth 


'that kind of ſeed ſhould be buri- 


ed. 

However uſeful this experiment 
may be, it can be of little or no uſe 
in the old field huſbandry : for, in 
the broadcaſt way of ſowing, the 
feeds will be differently covered. 
But ſowing fields with the drill, in 


equidiſtant rows, when horſe-hoe- 


ing is not intended, cannot be too 
much commended. It is worth 
while to do it, if it were only on 
account of the ſeed that may be 


| ſaved by it. Much feed is waited 
in the common way of ſowing ; for 
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ſome of the ſeeds will be ſo deep!y 
covered, that they will not vege. 
tate ; ſome left on the ſurface, which 
is a prey for birds, and perhaps 
leads them to ſcratch up the reſt ; . 
Some will lie fo near the ſurface as 
to he deſtroyed by variation .of 
weather, being alternately wetted 
and fcorched. And of thoſe ſeeds 
that grow, ſome riſe earlier, and 
| ſome later, ſo that the crop does 
not ripen equally, The ſeeds will 
fall from the hand of the ſower, too 
thick in ſome ſpots, and too thin in 
others, by means of the unevennef; 
of the ſurface ; and the harrowing 
will increaſe the inequality ; ſo that 
| many will be ſo crowded as to be 
unſruitful, while the reſt have more 
room than is neceſſary, | 

But when the ſeeds are put in 
with the drill, they will all riſe to- 
gether ; not fo much as one ſect 


will be waſted, fuppoling them 


fown at the right diſtance ; each 
one may have ſo much room as is 
moſt conducive to its growth ; no 
ſtarved heads will appear, and the 
whole will ripen together. —Half a 
buſhel of wheat, or even a lefs 
quantity, in this way will ſeed an 
acre ſufficiently. 5 


It is difficult to determine the 


8 of ſeed, that is beſt to be 
own in the broadcaft way. Doubt- 
leſs it ſhould vary according to 
circumſtances. | 


grown, two buſhels may not be 
more than equal to one that 1s ſmall 
and pinched, fuppoſing the ſeeds 
equally difpofed to vegetate,which is 
often the cafe; For the true quanti- 
ty fhould be eftimated, rather by 
number of grains, than by meaſure. 
— Not that I would recommend 
the ſowing of pinched grain, ex- 
cepting in caſe of neceſſity. For it 
is to be expected in general, that 
the moſt perfect ſeeds will produce 


| the beſt plants, 


Rich 


When ſeed is very large, and full 


SOW 
Rich land will afford nouriſh- 
ment to a greater number of plants 
than that which is poor. It has 
been held by many farmers that the 


poorer the land 1s, the greater quan- 
tity of ſeed ſhould be ſown 1n it. 


But Mr. Miller ſays, “ This is one 


of the greateſt fallacies that can be 


imagined for to ſuppoſe that poor 


land can nouriſh more than twice 
the number of roots in the fame 
ſpace as rich land, is ſuch an ab- 


ſurdity as one could hardly ſuppoſe | 


any perſon of common underſtand- 


ing guilty of. Where the roots 


ſtand cloſe they will deprive each 
other of nouriſhment, which any 
perſon may at firlt fight obſerve, in 
any part of the fields where the corn 
happens to ſcatter when they are 
{owing it; or in places where, by 
harrowing, the ſeed is drawn in 
heaps, thoſe patches will ſtarve, and 
never grow to a third part of the 
ſize as the other parts of the ſame 


field; and yet, common as this is, it 


is little noticed by farmers ; other- 
wile they ſurely would not continue 
their old cuſtom of ſowing.” 

The practice of farmers has been 
various, as to the quantity of ſeed. 
In England they low from two or 
three to four or five buſhels of 
wheat on an acre; ſix buſhels of 
oats, and four of barley, But the 
above quoted author is very poſi- 
tive that a third part of the uſual 
quantities would be better. 

The uſual quantities in this coun- 
try are not greater than five or {ix 
pecks of wheat or rye, three buſhels 
of oats, and two of barley, for an 
acre. And from theſe quantities, in 
ſome inſtances large crops have 
been produced. Though, in old 
countries, the crops are uſually 
larger than ours, I apprehend it is 
not owing to higher ſeeding, but to 
deeper and more perfect tillage, 
better manuring, and frequent 


changing of ſeed, 
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The ſowing of winter-grain is 
perhaps a more difficult matter to” 


manage rightly, than vernal ſeed- 
ing. Farmers certainly miſtake ' 


their intereſt, when they perſiſt in 


ſowing at a certain time of the year, 


let the weather be ever ſo hot, and 


the ground ever ſo dry, By beat 


and dryneſs, the ſeeds will ſome- 
times be ſo ſcorched in the ſoil, 
that not a fourth part'of them will 
ever come up. Therefore if a 
drought happen at the uſual ſow- 
ing ſeaſon, it will be needful to de- 
fer ſowing till ſome rain has fallen, 
and the ſoil has got a due degree of 
moiſture. 

Alſo, a ſpot that has been newly 
cleared by burning, may be ſowed 
later in autumn than other land. It 
ought to be ſowed later, if it be 
wiſhed to be only equally forward ; 


for the aſhes will ſo quicken the 


vegetation, that if it be ſeeded ear- 
ly, it will attain to too large a 
growth before winter, and be the 
mores in danger of being killed by 
froſt, | 

Pliny points out the falling of 
the leaves of deciduous trees in au- 
tumn, as an index of the right ſea- 
ſon for ſowing. He oblerves, that 
«this circumſtance will indicate the 
temperature of the air in every 
climate, and ſhew whether the ſea- 
{on be early or late: That it con- 
ſtitutes a univerſal rule for the 


world; becauſe trees ſhed their 


leaves in every country, according 
to the difference of the ſeaſons. 
This gives a general ſignal for ſow- 
ing ; nature declaring, that ſhe has 
then covered the earth againſt the 
inclemency of the winter, and en- 
riched it with this manure,” _ 

It is doubtleſs much better ta 
ſow winter grain rather early than 
very late ; becauſe that which 1s 
{owed late, will not be furmſhed 
with ſtrong roots before winter, 


and therefore, will not generally ſq 
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well bear the froſt, Though grain 
ſown in December has ſometimes 
proſpered well, it ought not to en- 
courage the farmer in ſowing ſo 
late ; becauſe the inſtances in which 
it has ſucceeded have been but 
few. On the other hand, it ſhould 


not be ſown ſo early as to give time 


for the ſtalks to ſhoot up before 
winter. But perhaps it will be 
found to be a good rule, to fow 
grain the earlier in proportion as 
the winters are colder. And yet, 
confining the true time to certain 
daysor weeks, would be ridiculous, 

M. de Chateauvieux, from many 
experiments, and long practice, con- 
clades, 5* that the belt time for ſow- 
ing in ſuch a cliinate as Geneva, is 
from the zoth of Auguſt, to the 
end of September.“ And he thinks 
the firſt fortnight in October may 
anſwer, if the ſowing cannot be 
done ſooner. ; 


But as the experience of perſons 


in other countries may miſlead us, 


it is greatly to be wiſhed that a ſet 


of the moſt accurate experiments 
were made by ſome judicious per- 
ſon in this country, in order to aſ- 
certain the beſt time for autumnal 
ſowing. 

SPADE, an inſtrument uſed in 
digging. Spades differ in their 
ſhape and conſtruction, according 
to the different operations in which 
they are to be uſed. 

SPAVIN, a diſeaſe of horſes, 
being a tumefattion about the joints, 
cauſing lameneſs. | 


„There are two kinds of ſpavin, 


a blood-ſpavin, and a bog- ſpavin. 
„ A blood-ſpavin is a ſwelling 
and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the inſide of the hock, form- 
ing a little ſoft ſwelling in the hol- 
low part, and is often attended with 
_ a weakneſs and lameneſs of the 
hock. | | 
& The cure ſhould be faſt at- 


jempted with reſtringents and band- 
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age, which will contribute greatſy 
to ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the 
Joints, and frequently will remove 
this diſorder, if early applied. But 
if, by theſe means the vein is not 


reduced to its ufual dimenſions, the 


{kin ſhould be opened, and the 


vein tied with a crooked needle 


and wax thread paſſed underneath 
it, both above and below the ſwell. 
ing, and the turgid part ſuffered ta 
digeſt away with the ligatures. For 


this purpoſe, the wound may be 


daily dreſſed with turpentine, hon- 
ey, and ſpirit of wine incorporated 
together. 


«© A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted 


tumour on the inſide of the hough, 


or, according to Dr. Braken, a col- 


lection of brawniſh gelatinous mat- 


ter, coritained in a bag, or cyſt, 
which he thinks to be the lubricat- 
ing matter of the joint altered, the 
common membrane that encloſes it, 
forming the cyſt. This caſe he has 
taken the pains to illuſtrate in a 
young colt of his own, where he 
ſays, when the ſpavin was preſſed 
hard on the inſide of the Foal, 
there was a ſmall tumour on the 
outſide, which convinced him the 
fluid was within fide the joint, He 
accordingly cut into it, diſcharged 
a large quantity of this gelatinous 
matter, dreſſed the fore with doſſils 
dipped in oil of turpentine, putting 
into it, once in three or four days, a 
powder made of calcined vitriol, 
allum, and bole. By this method 


of dreſſing, the bag floughed off, 


and came away, and the cure was 


| ſucceſsfully completed without any 
viſible ſcar. Rs 
This diſorder, according to the 
above deſcription, will 
ſubmit to any other method, except 


carcely 


firing, when the cyſt ought to be 
penetrated to make it effectual. 


But in all obſtinate caſes that have 


reſiſted the above methods, both 
the cure of this, and the ſwellings 
ek called 
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ealled wind-galls, ſhould, T think, 


be attempted after this manner. If, 


through the pain attending the op- 
eration or dreſſings, the joint ſhould 
ſwell and inflame, foment it twice 


a day, and apply a poultice over the 


dreſſings, till it is reduced.” Com- 
plete Farmer. ; . 
' SPAYING, the caſtration of fe- 


male animals, to prevent concep- | 


tion, and promote their fattening. 
It is ſaid, that ſpayed ſows will 
have a greater quantity of fat upon 
their inwards than barrows, and 
that they are, on the whole, more 
profitable, 

SPELT, a ſpecies of grain reſem- 
bling wheat, but ſmaller, and dark- 
er coloured, bearded with only two 
rows on an ear. It is uſed in Ger- 
many for bread, and will make 
malt, Of this grain the ancients 
are {aid to have made their frumen- 
ty, of which they were very fond. 
It may be ſowed in autumn or 
ſpring, and delights in a dry ſoil. 

SPIKY-ROLLER, a wooden 
roller, armed with ſpikes, of im- 
portant uſe in huſbandry. 

This inſtrument wes formerly 
jult mentioned by Mr. Ellis; but 
has been of late brought into ule by 


the ingenious Mr. Randall, of York, 


in England : Who recommends, 
that the roller be a cylinder of the 
heart of oak, ſeven feet long, and 
eighteen inches diameter, with a 
ſtronng band of iron on each end. 
Teeth or tines of iron, ſeven inches 
long, are driven three inches into 
the wood, and four inches apart, in 
the quincunx order, over the whole 
convex ſurface, The outer points 
muſt be pretty ſharp ; and the ends 
which go into the roller ſhould be 
ragged at the corners, to prevent 
their coming out, The tines need 
not be quite fo ſtrong as the teeth 
of a harrow. The whole inſtru— 
ment will weigh near a ton; and a. 
frame is to be annexed to it, for tlic 


| en: Then ſow hay-leeds, and ſpread 
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team to draw by; to which a box 
may be added for the driver to ſet 
on. But beware of putting a wild 
or fractious team to this fearful in- 
ſtrument. The ſtrength of four ox- 
en, or three horſes, will be neceſſa- 


ry to work it. | 


The uſes to which the ſpiky-roll- 
er is to be applied, are, in the fir{t 
place, to reduce a' ſtiff, ſtubborn, 


and clotty ſoil to a fine tilth for' 


ſowing. This it will perform with 
admirable expedition, by only paſſ< 
ing forwards, and back again in the 
{ame track, reducing it even'to a 
garden mould. And, which great- 
ly recommends it, it 1s uſed to ad- 


vantage when the ground is too dry 


for ploughing and harrowing ; by 
means of which, there need not be 


any delay in preparing land for 


ſowing. 


It is certainly an inſtrument,” 


ſay the compilers of the Complete 


Farmer, that no farm, where the - 


land is ſtiff, or the leaſt liable to 
clot, ſhould want. For, beſides the 
conſtant advantage of ſaving la- 
bour, and bringing land to a better 
condition for any kind of ſowing, 
than the plough and harrow, with 
any aſſiſtance of the work of hands 


can make it; in favourable ſeaſons, 
and under ſuch circumltances as 


Mr. Randall has mentioned, the 
loſs of the whole crop, by an other- 
wiſe unavoidable delay beyond the 
ſced time, may be with certainty 
prevented.“ n 
Another important uſe of this in- 
ſtrument, is, to renew the fruitful- 
neſs of graſs-land, when it is fo 
bound as to be almoſt barren, or 
overrun with moſs and bad graſſes. 
Mr. Randall directs, that a good 
compoſt be prepared: And, in au- 
tumn, when the ground is a little 
moiſt, that the ſpikes may enter the 
ſoil eafily, to paſs the roller up and 
down till the ſurface is well brok- 
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the compoſt over them, to be fol- 
lowed with a ſnooth roller, with a 
buſh-harrow after it. Thus a fine 
{ward will be renewed, and good 
crops of the beſt graſs will follow. 

But it is obvious to remark, that 
the ſurface, muſt be pretty level, and 
the land free from ſtones, to admit 
of thele operations, 

Mr. Randall alſo recommends | 
paſling this roller in the ſpring, o- 
ver winter-grain, to looſen the ſur- 
face, and increaſe vegetation, and 
ſmoothing it afterwards with abuſh-, 
harrow. Though this may ſeem to 
be a bold experiment, I think it is 
Probable it might have a better ef- 

fect than harrowing, which is much 
approved by many, as the tines 
would penetrate deeper, and as the | 
plants would be leſs expoſed to ex- 
tirpation, than by the horizontal 
motion of the harrow. 3 

SPRING, one of the ſeaſons of 
the year, ſo called from the ſpring- 
ing, or ſhooting up of vegetables, 
which in the winter. were in a tor- 
pid ſtate, | | 

This ſeaſon includes, according: 
to common parlance, March, April 
and May. It is the molt buſy and 
hurrying ſeaſon, for farmers in this 
country, of any in the year ; partly 
owing to the long continuance of 
froſt, which commonly prevents 
all kinds of tillage till ſometime in 
* oh ; and in the northern parts, 
till the end of that month. But it 
is partly owing allo to what we 


1 


might order otherwiſe, to ſowing a |. 


larger proportion than is neceſſary 
of our grain in the ſpring, and neg- 
lecting in autumn to cart out ſo 
much of our manure as we might. 
But beſides tillage and ſeeding, 
which are enough to employ the 
whole time, there are other matters 
to be attended to at this ſeaſon. The 
fences are always to be examined, 
and repaired : For, though they 


were in good order in the fall, high. | 


SPR- 


winds, violent ſtorms, and deep 


ſnows, may overſet, break or ſettle ' 


them, not to mention the. gradual 


decay and rotting of wooden fences ; 


or the violence of froſt may heave 
and diſorder them. Compoſt dung. 
hills it will often be needful to make 
at this ſeaſon, eſpecially if the ma- 
terials were not all obtainable in the 
preceding autumn. ; 

But preparing and ſeeding the 
ground muſt not be neglected, nor 
{lightly performed : For as a man 
ſoweth, fo ſhall he reap. Sluggiſh- 
neſs at the beginning, will be fol- 
lowed with want at the end of the 

ear. 3 
SPRINGS, ſtreams, or ſources 
of water, rifing out of the ground, 

The water with which ſprings 
are. ſupplied, is probably all imbib- 
ed by mountains, and high lands, 
from rains, dews and vapours, 


For the more uneven a country is, 


the more it abounds with ſprings. 


A ſpringy country is moſt con- 


venient for huſbandmen, on ac- 


count of the need of water for their 


ſtocks, and for other important pur- 
poles, . 
Some ſprings conſiſt of the moſt 
ure and ſimple waters. Others are 
1mpregnated with minerals, or oth- 
er matters in the earth, through 
which the waters paſs. Hence ſome 
ſprings are metallick ; ſome ſulphu- 
reous, limy, marly, or ſaline. Some 
of theſe have become famous for 
their medicinal virtues. 

Salt ſprings are found in the O- 
hio country, and in other places 
remote from the ſea, Theſe indi- 
cate the benevolence of the Creator 
to man and other animals. They 
are of eſſential importance to the 


inland farmer, as his ſtock always 


need ſalt to keep them in health, 


and as the waters may be uſed to 
great advantage in manuring the 
Ind. 

Hot ſprings have been ernie 
: x | c 
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£d as aſtoniſhing phenomena. But 
if ſulphur and iron in large quanti- 


ties are blended in a mountain, the 
fermentation cauſed by theſe ſub- 
ances cannot fail of heating the 
waters that paſs through them. 
Some ſpots. of ground are too 
ſpringy for farming, as where the 
water oozes out ſo plentifully as 
to keep the ſoil in a miry, cold ſtate, 
Drains in ſach places are neceſſary, 


to carry off the ſuperfluous water. 


If they cannot be thus made fit to 
be employed in tillage, they may at 
leaſt anſwer well in graſs. See the 
article Draining. 25 

SPRING-GRAIN, that which 
is ſown in the ſpring. 

Farmers generally think they 
cannot ſow their wheat and rye too 
early, But their haſte may be too 
great. It certainly is, if they ſow 
before the ground is ſufficiently 
dry to crumble, and become light 
and fine by ploughing and harrow- 
ing. For working the ground 
when it is too wet, will fail of 
bringing on 'the needful fermenta- 
tion, and tend to make it too cloſe 
and compact to nouriſh plants. 

It is of no ſmall importance, that 
ſpring-wheat and rye be forward, 
that ſo they may not be late in 
ripening: And a good method of 
quickening theſe crops, is ſteeping 
and liming the feed. The fame 
end may be promoted by top-dreſl- 
ings with warm compoſts, aſhes, 
Kc. But land deſigned for this 
uſe, ſhould be ploughed and laid 
rough in autumn. | 

SPRINGE, a device made of 
twiſted wire, to catch birds, or oth- 
er ſmall animals. . 

SPUR, a bad diſtemper in rye, 

The grains which are affected, 
are thicker and longer than the 
lound ones, commonly projecting 
beyond their huſks, and moſtly 
crooked, They are dark coloured, 
have a rough ſurface, and appear 


| 
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turrowed from end to end. They 
are bitter to the taſte; will ſwim in 


water at firſt, and then ſink to the 
But they are eaſily di- 
tinguiſhable by their extraordinary 


bottom. 


bulk. | 

Various have been the con- 
jectures concerning the cauſe of 
this diſtemper. Some think it is 
occaſioned by the bite of an inſect: 


Others aſcribe it to fogs, dews, rain, 


&c. But as I have never found 
any ſuch diſtempered grains, but 
in rye of a rank growth, I rather 
incline to aſcribe it to too great a 
prongs and flow of ſap into the 

ernels, while they are in- their 
molt tender ſtate, by which they 
are too much diſtended, and ren- 
dered incapable of throwing off 
the groſſer particles of ſap, by which 
means they become fungous and 
misſhapen. 

M. Salerne, and others, have giv- 
en ſad accounts of the diſeaſes with 
which numbers of people have been 
afflicted, in ſome years, when they 
have eatey freely of bread, in which 
there was much of the ſpurred rye. 

The peaſants of Sologne, it is 
ſaid, fift out theſe grains, when corn 
is plenty: But in a time of ſcarcity, 
being loth to loſe ſo much grain, 
they neglect it. And then they are 
wont to be attacked with a dry 
gangrene, which mortifies the ex- 
treme parts of the body, ſo that 
they fall off, almoſt without any 

ain. 

„The Hotel Dieu, at Orleans, 
has had many of thele miſerable 
objects, who had not any thing 
more remaining, than the bare 
trunk of the body, and yet lived in 


that condition ſeveral days. 


As it is not every year that 
the ſpur in rye. produces thefe 
dreadful accidents, Langius is of o- 
pinion, that there may be two kinds 
of this diſtemper ; one which 1s 
not hurtful, and the other which 
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occaſions the gangrene. It is how- 


ever probable, that there 1s but one 
t it does not 


kind of ſpur, and t | 
Hurt, firſt, when ſufficient care is 
taken in fifting the grain; and ſec- 
ondly, when only a ſmali part of 
the corn is diſtempered. It is alſo 
faid, that the ſpur loſes its bad qual- 
ity after the grain has been kept a 
certain time : 
reaſon. why ſome pealants are at- 
tacked with the gangrene in years 
of dearth, may be, that they con- 
ſume their crop as ſoon as their 


Harveſt is over.” Duhamel's Culture 


des Terres. 

SQUASH, a culinary fruit, of 
the gourd kind ; of which there 
are many varieties. 

STABLE, a houle, or lodgment 
for horſes. 

A —— ſhould have an open 
airy ſituation, and be as free as poſ- 
ſible from mud and wetneſs. The 
floor ſhould be built of pine planks, 
not on a level, but deſcending back- 
wards, that the ſtale may not re- 
main under the horſes. 

As a horle is a cleanly ani- 
mal, hen - rooſts, hogſties, and nec- 
eſſary houſes, ſhould not be near 
to his apartment. A ſtable ſhould 
have windows to open and ſhut, 
that freſh air may be let in when 
the weather is hot: And it ſhould 
be tight and warm in winter, 

A-manger is neceſſary in a ſta- 
ble, to prevent. waſting of hay. 
Some chooſe their horſes ſhould 
have their hay in racks. Others 
think 1t puts a horſe into an unnat- 
ural poſture, as he is uſed to take 
his food from the ground. If a rack 
be uſed, it ſhould be perpendicular, 
not leaning towards the horle, nor 
Placed too high : And the manger 


before it ſhould be two feet wide, 


or more, | 
A box for provender may be fix- 

ed at one end of the manger. But 

the ſureſt way to prevent waſting, 


\ 


In which cale, the | 


{ 
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is to give a horſe his corn in a pail, 
with a ſtrap of leather to ſlip over 
his head. It may be put on or off 
| in an inſtant. See the article Horſe. 
STAC, a large quantity of hay, 
grain, or ſtraw, piled up, pointed 


at the top, and uſually covered with 


long ſtraw, or thatch, to keep out 
the weather. 
Square and oblong ftacks are 
not good. Round ones have a leſs 
quantity of ſuperficies in propor- 
tion to their contents ; and there- 
fore will receive leſs damage from 
the weather, | bs 105 
When ſheaves of corn are ſtack- 
ed, the heads ſhould be all turned 
inward. . But if deſigned to ſtand 
long, it ſhould be on a floor mount- 
ed on blocks, capped with flat 
ſtones, to prevent the entrance of 
vermine. 

Farmers ſhould not practice the 
ſtacking of good hay, in a country 
like ours, where timber for build- 
ing is plenty and cheap. For ſo 
much of the outſide is always ſpoil- 
ed by the weather, that they may 
ſoon loſe more in this way, than 
the coſt of a barn, Ya 

But much of the ſalt hay in 
marſhes muſt be ſtacked, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of removing 
it before winter. Theſe ſtacks muſt 

be mounted on what as called a 


| ſtadle, conſiſting of piles driven in- 


to the. ground, of ſuch a height, that 


the higheſt tides may not reach the 


bottoms of the ſtacks. 


The urines of different animals, are 
{aid to poſſeſs the ſame properties 
as their dungs. They are of more 
importance as manures than farm- 
ers in general are aware of, They 
may eaſily convince themſelves of 
this, if they will only conſider how 
much more a piece of ground 1s en- 
riched by folding, than one of the 
ſame ſize would be, by laying the 


ſame dung, or an equal quantity, 
upon 


STALE, the urine of animals. 


and drying winds ; as well as'fe- 


SE 
upon it, that is dropped by fold- 


ing. „ 

47 the ſtale of a farmer's ſtock 
were all ſaved, and well applied, it 
might perhaps be of near as much 
advantage as their dung. Every 
poſſible method ſhould therefore be 
taken to prevent the loſs or waſt- 
ing of it. Floors where beaſts are 


lodged, ſhould be perfectly tight; 


and they ſhould be conſtantly well 


littered with ſubſtances that will 
abſorb and retain the ſtale; even 
with common earth, when nothing 
elſe is at hand. Pens in which 
beaſts are kept ſhould have a layer 
of mulch : Ot elſe the ſurface of the 
ground ſhould be taken up, and ul- 
& as a manure. 

Mr, Hartleb praiſes the Dutch 
for ſaving the urine of cattle as 
carefully as the dung, to enrich their 
lands. The older it is, the better 
for this purpoſe. When it is de- 
prived of its flety hot particles by 
time, it will be a great fertilizer of 
every kind of foil. Columello rec- 
ommends old urine as an excel- 
lent application to the roots of 
trees. ä 

STALLION, a ſtoneshorſe. 
One that is kept for covering 
ſhould be well ſhaped, See the arti- 
cle Horſe. | 
. He ſhould be free from every 
kind of diſtemper and natural blem- 
iſh, of a middle ſize at leaſt, with a 
good gait, neither addicted to ſtart- 
ing nor ſtumbling, and of ſuch a 
colour as is mol coveted, For it 
may be juſtly expected, tat tlie 
colts will inherit the qualities of the 
horſe, let chem be good or bad: 
STERCORARY, a ſtore of dung, 
or compoſt, kept under cover: Al- 
ſo the building in which it is kept. 
In theſe places, if they are well 
conſtrutted, the manure will retain 
its whole ſtrength, For it is ſecur- 
ed effectually from waſhing rains, 
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| cliided from the direct influence of 


the ſun, which always cauſes a co- 
pious evaporation from uncovered 
dung-hills, | 

To make a ſtercorary, Mr, Eves 
lyn directs, to dig a ſquare or ob- 
long pit, of a ſize proportioned to 


the compoſt wanted, with the ſide 


towards the field ſloping, fo as to 
receive a cart, to load or unload 
eaſily : The bottom to be well pav- 


ed, and the ſides alſo made ſo tight 


as to hold water, the whole being 
under cover. Then the fatmer's 
care mult be to fill the pit with com- 
my {uited to the nature of his 
and. 

A good proportion of lime will 
be proper in theſe compoſts, to aſ- 


ſiſt in diſſolving the vegetable ſub- 


ſtances. It is beſt that the layers 
of each ſubſtance ſhould be thin, 
as the heaps will need the leſs turn- 
ing and mixing afterwards. 

It may be very convenient for 
the farmer to build a ſtercorary ad- 
joining to the fide of his barn, where 
the cattle are houſed, covering it 
with a continuation of the roof. In 
this caſe, the dung may be thrown 


directly through the windows inte 


the heap. | 

But, inſtead of this method, ſome 
gentlemen in this country have 
begun to ſet the example of mak- 
ing cellars under their barns, into 
apartments of which the dung is 
eaſily paſſed through ſcuttles in the 
floors. Other ſubſtances may be 
mixed with the dung from time to 
time, as there may be occaſion. Or 
it may be kept to improve by its 
ſelf. A cart way muſt be prepar- 


ed to go through the cellar, or one 


entrance at leaſt, not ſo ſteep but 
that a common team may draw out 
a cart-full, The floor ſhould be 
well paved, and the wall made 
tight with mortar. | 


This method, in our cold coun- 
try, may be allowed to be org 
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Ble to building any other ſtercora- 
Ty ; eſpecially cad tp of the cellar 
may be employed in ſtoring roots, 
8c. for the cattle. For it is no 
ſmall advantage, to have the dung 
depoſited, during the winter, in a 
. where no ſtop is put to its 
ermentation by froſt. Beſides, it is 
to be remembered that the freeaing 
cauſes a plentiful evaporation of 
the ſtrength of the manure, which 
in this way is prevented. 

But inſtead of making ſtercoraries, 
or dung-hills, in the uſual modes, 
the Society of Improvers, in Scotland, 
prefer middens, or middings, as they 
are there called, as it ſaves labour 
and expenſe in the management of 
manures. “ Take, ſay they, in the 


field intended to be manured, a2 


head- ridge that is conveniently ſit- 


uated. Plough it two or three times, | 
as deep as can be in the cleaving 


way, if the ridge be high gathered, 
and harrow it well: Then lay 
thereon your ſhmy clay, abouta foot 
thick, leaving a part-of the earth 
uncovered, Next lay a thin layer 
of dung, another of clay, and after 


that a layer of unſlacked lime, at | 


leaſt a foot thick : Then throw up 
the earth left uncovered on each 


fide. 
layer of clay, then lime, and finiſh 


with clay or ſea-wreck, covered 


with earth, The more of the ſlimy 
clay the better ; for though it may 


be cold, yet it will not be the worſe | 


for a ſandy hot ground. If you 
examine the clay, we doubt not but 
you will find it a very fat ſub- 
ftance ; being, as we conjecture, 
moſtly muſcle and other fheils mix- 
ed with earth, brought by the tide 
and the river. WE, 

% After this bank has ſtood ſix 
weeks or two months, incorporat- 
ing and fermenting, turn and mix 
it, Yoke your plough, enter upon 
your ſtercorary with a cleaving fur- 
row, and continue repeating the 


After this repeat another 


STO 
| ploughings the ſame way, until the 
very bottom be ripped up; then 
| harrow it; it is impoſſible to over. 
do it. If it is very cloddy, it ſhould 
be harrowed between the plough- 
| ings. Begin then in the middle, 
and plough again and again in the 
gathering way, until it be brought 
into as narrow bounds, and be raiſ- 
ed as high as poſſible. Let all that 
the plough has left be thrown up 
with ſhovels on the top. Every 
ſuch turning and heaping occaſions. 
a new ferment, and improves the 
manure. If the firſt heat ſhould 
go off before it is reduced to a fine 
fat mould, it may be turned over a- 
gain, and will take a new heat, A- 
bout fifty or ſixty cart-loads of this 
. compoſt are uſed upon an acre of 
ground.” 
Any farmer may eaſily follow 
this example, and ſuit his compoſt 
to his ſoil. It will fave much cart- 
ing, eſpecially when land lies at 
fome diſtance from the farm- yard. 
At the ſame time, it will reduce 
. thoſe diſagreeable ridges that gather 
in the borders of lots that are long 
tiHed, which are always a richer 
ſoil than the reſt of the field, and 
more fit for this uſe. N 
An operation ſimilar to the a- 
bove, was experienced by Mr. Eli- 
ot. He built a cow- yard very long 
and narrow, at the fide of a road, 
and once in three or four days, he 
removed the' fences from the ends, 
and gave it a deep ploughing. The 
conſequences was, that all which 
- was ſtirred with the plough became, 
in his opinion, of equal value as 
a manure, with good barn-dung, 
The advantage of this method of 
increaſing manure is unſpeakably 
great. 8 | 
STOCK, a term uſed by Engliſh 
_ farmers, to ak Figs the quantity of 
money or wealth a farmer ſhould 
have, to enable him to hire and 
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. Gultivate a farm to advantage. 
The 
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Nd, when it is too late, that they 


are kept upon a farm. Theſe ſhould 
not be all of one kind, but ſuch an 


and ſome on another; ſome beſt 


/ STO 

The larger farm a man hires, the ' 
greater ftock he ſhould have in 
hand. Writers on huſbandry rec- 
kon the needful ſtock is equal to 
the firſt year's rent, and ſeed ; ex- 
penſe of houſe- keeping, clothes and 
pocket- money; the coſt of cattle to 
be kept, and farming utenſils of ev- 
ery kind; beſides the labour that 
muſt be hired, including fencing 
and draining. | 

It would not be amiſs, if. thoſe 
who hire farms in our country, 
would carefully calculate theſe ex- 
penſes, before they take farms, and 
conſider their ability. For want of 
this needful precaution, they often 
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are unable to carry on the culture 
to advantage, and are unable to pay 
their rent. The conſequences are _ 
unſpeakably bad and diſtreſſing. 
Both the landlord and tenant are 
ſufferers. 

But the word ſtock, in this country, 
is commonly uſed by farmers to ex- 
preſs only live ſtock, or the beaſts that 


aſſortment as is beſt adapted to the 
convenience and profit of the farm- 
er, The ſtock ſhould be adapted 
to the circumſtances of the farm. 

Young ſtock in general is better 
than old. The more there are in 
a growing ſtate, the greater is the 
profit. And very old cattle, when 
turned off to fat, do not anſwer ſo 
well as thoſe which are but little 
paſt their prime, or full vigour. It 
coſts more to fatten them, and the - 
meat is not ſo valuable. 

It is beſt to begin with a conſid- 
erable variety of animals; that the 
farmer, by obſerving the profit he 
gets from each kind, may after- 
wards. vary as he finds to be beſt. 
For this cannot be determined, but 
by ſome experience : Becauſe ſome 


r 
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animals proſper beſt on one farm, 
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under one manager, and ſome un- 
der another. . 

A variety indeed, for other rea- 
ſons, is always beſt: One is, be- 

cauſe almoft every farm produces a 


variety of food, ſome of which will 


anſwer beſt for one animal, and 
ſome for another, Even in the 
ſame paſture, that which one ſpe- 
cies of animals leave, another will 
feed upon. 

Alſo, the flock ſhould vary, in 
ſome proportion as the lands of a 
farm do. As ſome farms contain a 
large proportion of high and dry 
paſture,grounds, the greater quan- 
tity of ſheep ſhould be kept. Where 


low meadow abounds, the kind of 


ſtock ſhould be increaſed, which 
will do beſt on coarſe water-grafles ; 
which 1s well known to be neat 
cattle, that are young and growing. 
But if a farm yield a plenty of good 
{ſweet graſs, it is the more ſuitable 
for a dairy farm, and the greater 


57 887885 of cows ought to be 


ept. 

But on no farm ſhould horſes be 
multiplied, beyond the number 
which are needed, or which can 
be employed to advantage. For 
they are great eaters, and require 
the beſt of the fodder and paſture. 


A ſmall farmer can ſcarcely afford 


to keep one. 
Let a farm be what it will, it 


1 ſhould never be overſtocked. This 


is an errour that too many farmers 
in this country are guilty of. Doubt- 
leſs it ariſes from a covetous diſpo- 
ſition 3 but they ſadly miſs their 


| aim. Inſtead of gaining, they loſe 


by it. 

A farm may be faid with truth 
to be overſtocked, when a greater 
number of animals are kept, than 
can be well fed with its produce, 
during the whole year. For it is a 
ruinating practice, to ſuffer a beaſt 
to pine away, and loſe, in one part 
of the year, the fleſh he gains in an- 

| other, 
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other. And when the farmer is 
conſtrained to purchaſe food for his 
ſtock, he too often affords them but 


a ſcanty allowance. Sometimes, it 
is not in his power to obtain it. 
The ſtarvation of cattle, or keep- 
ing them too ſhort of food, not on- 
ly prevents their being profitable to 
the owner, but teaches them to be 
diſorderly, and break through, or 
leap over fences ; and many times 
to become abſolutely ungovernable; 
fo that they muſt either be killed, 
or fold off at a low price; in either 
of which caſes, there is often much 
inconvenience and lols, . 
It is better that ſome of the ſtock 
of fodder ſhould be left in the 
ſpring, than that it ſhould fall ſhort. 
It is a good relerve againſt a ſeaſon 
of ſcarcity : And ſuch ſeaſons often 
happen in this country by drought. 
STONES, well known hard and 
brittle bodies, which abound in 
ſome lands. Thoſe of the ſlaty 
kind, or which are flat or ſquare 
cornered, are fit for building wall- 
fences, and ſhould be applied to 
that uſe. Where there are more 
than is needed, the walls may be 
made thicker and higher than is 
needful on other accounts ; and lots 


ſhould be made the ſmaller ; for 


there are certain conveniencies in 
having ſmall ſized lots, though 
they may not be thought neceſſa- 


Pebbles are a greater annoyance 
on a farm, as they need removing, 
but are not fit for any kind of buiid- 
ing. But picking them off very 
minutely, for common field tillage, 
is not needful, 

Stones that are very large, and 
which cannot with eaſe be remov- 
ed whole, may be blown to pieces 
with gun-powder. They will be 
not only better for removing, but 
far better to put into walls. 

But another method of breaking 


rocks, which oupht to be generally 
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known, and which ſometimes turns 
out cheaper, is this : Drill two holes 
in a ſtone, ranging with the grain, 
when that can be diſcovered by the 
eye. Then filling each hole with 
two ſemi-cylindrical pieces of iron, 
drive a long ſteel wedge between 
them. The ſtone will thus be ſplit 
open. And commonly, very reg- 
ular ſhaped pieces for building may 
be thus obtained. 

Another method is, to burn an 
inflammable piece of dry wood, 
laid on the part where you wiſh a 
rock to open, Thus the rock is 
heated in a ſtraight line, and may 
be made to open in that part, by a 

{mart blow of a maul. This meth- 
od often anſwers well when the 
ſtones are flat ſhaped. 

That ſtones which are ſo large as 
to obſtruct the operations of huſ- 
bandry, ought to be removed from 
land in tillage, all will agree. But 
it has been long a diſputed. point, 
whether the {ſmaller e 
be taken away. Some have con- 
tended that they add fertility to the 


ſoil, 


as' much greater, as the proportion 
of room the ſtones take up in the 
foil, is undeniable ; unleſs the ſtones 
occaſion ſome evaporation. But 
many fields need not any increaſe 
of moiſture, but would rather be 
improved, by being made as much 

drier as they can be, by removing 
the ſtones from the ſurface. 

M. Duhamel is of opinion, that 
no ſtones increaſe fruitfulneſs, un- 
leſs they be lime-ſtones, marle, or 
thoſe that are of a calcarious na- 
ture, Theſe, by rubbing againſt 
each other, &c. in the operation of 
tillage, do probably yield a duſt that 
increaſes the richneſs of land, 

But all ſtones in tillage land are 
ſo troubleſome, and ſo much in- 
creaſe the labour of tillage, that, 

| when they are not calcarious, they 
ö Mould 


e 


ould 


That the moiſture of the ſoil is 
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ſhould be taken away, or at leaſt 
ſo much thinned, that ploughing 


and hoeing may be comfortably | 


erformed, and without much 1n- 
Jury to the tools uſed by the farm- 
er. 

To know whether ſtones are cal- 
carious or not, they ſhould be tried 
with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſea-falt. 
For ſtones on which the ſpirit does 
not eſferveſce, can be of no advan- 
tage to the ſoil, —By the way, I do 
not expect that calcarious ſtones 


will be found in many fields in this | it m 
| jet. But let it be noted, that when 


country. 

Ground that is laid down for 
mowing muſt have even the ſmall 
ſtones taken out of the way of the 
ſcythe. But, inſtead of picking 
them up, ſome recommend driving 
them down into the foil, when the 
ground is ſo ſoft in the ſpring that 
it can be eaſily done. In this caſe a 


field will not be disfigured with the 


heaps, nor any of the ſurface loſt, 

STONE-WALL, See the ar- 
ticle Fence. 

STOOKING, or SHOCKING, 
ſetting ſheaves into ſhocks to guard 
corn from wet. 

Farmers have various methods 
of doing this. But I would pro- 
poſe for their conſideration, a meth- 
od inſerted in the Muſeum Ruſticum, 
Vol. II. page 250. 

« Ten ſheaves are diſpoſed in 
two rows, each row leaning againſt 
the other; then two ſheaves are 
laid on the top, ſo as to meet at the 
centre with their tails, and to ſlope 
downwards.” 

The writer thinks, and with good 
reaſon, that this method is very fa- 
vourable to drying the corn, if it 
needs it, as well as to defending it 
from rains. Thicker built ſhocks, 


if they chance to get wetted will 
need opening to dry the ſheaves. 
In general, it is better for the 
corn to ſtand in ſhocks a few days 
zn the field, than to carry it ſooner 
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to the ſtack or mow. There will 
be leſs danger of its taking damage 
by heating. | 

STOVER, fodder for cattle. See 
Fodder. © | 

STRAIN, vulgarly called Sprain, 
a violent extenſion, or ſtretching of 
the ſinews, or tendons, by which 
the fibres are fometimes broken, 

All ſorts of animals, and particu- 
larly horſes, are liable to lameneſs 
by ſtrains. 

My deſigned brevity will not 


permit me to treat fully on this ſub- 


a horſe is lamed by ſtraining, he 
ſhould be permitted to reſt, and be 
ſecured from wet and cold. Reſt 
alone will ſometimes recover the 
tone of the fibres, and complete 
the cure. | 
But bad ſtrains ſhould have ſome 


| ſuitable applications to the parts af- 


fected. Oily medicines are in gen- 
eral to be avoided, on account of 
their relaxing quality : But oil of 
turpentine may be admitted. 

A part that is lamed by ſtraining 
ſhould be bathed thrice a day, with 
hot verjuice or vinegar, in which a 
{mall piece of ſoap may be diſ- 
ſolved. 

Early in the diſeaſe, if the part 
be ſwelled, a poultice ſhould be ap- 
plied after bathing. It ſhould be 
made of oatmeal, ryemeal or bran, 


boiled in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or 


red wine lees, with lard enough to 
prevent its growing ſtiff, 

After the ſwelling is down, bathe 
with camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
mixed with half as much oil of tur- 
pentine, Or, inſtead of the oil, 
take ſharp vinegar, and ſpirit of 
vitriol, in equal quantities. 

Keep on a linen bandage, drawn 
pretty tight, if the part affected will 
admit of it. But long reſting from 
labour, will in ſome caſes be need- 
ful. For further direction, the read- 


er ſhould ſee Bartict's Tarriery. 
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"STRAW, the ſtems on which 
corn grows. _ 


STRAWBERRIE a well 
known fruit which is much eſteem- 
ed. 

Mr. Miller reckons four ſorts; 
the wood ſtrawberry, the Virginia, 
or fcarlet ſtrawberry, the hautboy 
ſtrawberry, and the ſtrawberry of 
Chili. 5 

It is the ſcarlet ſtrawberry that is 
anoſt common, and perhaps moſt 
worthy of cultivation. Our grals- 
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Kelds often produce theſe ſtrawber- 
Ties in plenty. But it is better to. 
Have a ſpot of ground devoted to 
the culture of them; as they will 
be much larger, and better flavour- 
ed; and as the trampling of the 
4 ＋ in the mowing grounds may 


ed 


them: And but little dung ſhould 
de applied to the ſoil, as a large 
quantity will cauſe them to run 
much, and to be leſs fruit ful. 

The time to remove theſe 
plants, is {aid by the above men- 
tioned author to be September, or 
the beginning of October. But they 
are known to do well in this coun- 
try when removed early in the 
ſpring, and watered a few times af- 


ter it, But they will bear little fruit 


that year. 

He direQs, © That the ground 
ſhould be cleaned from the roots of 
all bad weeds. For as the plants 
are to ſtand three years, before they 
are taken up, thoſe weeds would 
overbear the plants. g 

Ahe akial method is, to lay the 
ground out into beds of four feet 
broad, with paths two feet, or two 
and a half broad between them. 
Theſe paths being for the conve- 
nience of gathering the ſtrawberries, 
and for weeding and dreſſing the 
beds, —The plants ſhould be in the 
quincunx order, and fifteen inches 
* g 


thus in ſome meaſure prevent- 


A light loamy foil is beſt for 
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| apart, ſo that there will be but three 
rows in each bed. 35 

« The plants ſhould never be 
taken from old negleQed beds, 
where the plants have been ſuffered 
to ſpread, or run into a multitude 
of ſuckers, or from any plants which 
are not fruitful ; and thole offsets 
which ſtand neareſt to the old 
plants ſhould always be preferred to 
thoſe which are produced from the 
trailing ſtalks at a greater diſtance, 
During the ſummer, the plants 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds, and all the runners 
ſhould be pulled off as faſt as they 
are produced. If this is conſtantly 
prallifed, the plants will become 
very ſtrong. Where proper care 
is taken of the plants the firſt ſum- 
mer, there is generally a plentiful 


| crop the ſecond ſpring ; whereas 


when this is neglected, the crop 
will be thin and the fruit ſmall, 

«© The old plants are thoſe which 
produce the fruit; for the ſuckers 
never produce any till they have 
grown a full year ; therefore it ap- 
pears how neceſſary it is to diveſt 
the old plants of them; for wherev- 
cr they are ſuffered to remain, they 
rob the fruitful plants of their nour- 
iſnment, in proportion to their 
number; for each of theſe ſuckers 
ſend out a quantity of roots, which 
interfere, and are ſo cloſely matted 
together, as to draw away the great- 
eſt part of the nouriſhment from 
the old roots, whereby they are 
weakened. And theſe ſuckers allo 
render each other very weak, hence 
the cauſe of barrenneſs, For I have 
known, where the old plants bave 
been conſtantly kept clear from 
fuckers, they have continued very 
fruitful three years, without being 
tranſplanted, „ 

66 bo autumn diveſt the plants of 
any ſtrings or runners which may 
have been produced, and of all de- 


cayed leaves, and clear the beds of 
| Veel, 
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weeds. Then the paths ſhould 
be dug up, and the weeds buried 
which were taken from the beds, 
and ſome earth laid over the fur- 
face of the beds, between the plants. 
This will ſtrengthen and prepare 
them for the following ſpring. 
And if after this, there is ſome old 
tanners“ bark laid over the ſurface, 
between the plants, it will be of 
reat {ervice to them. In the 
Erin after the danger of hard froſt 
is over, the beds ſhouid be forked, 
to looſen the ground and break the 
clods. And in this operation the 
tan which was laid over the ſurface 
will be buried, which will be a 
ood dreſſing to the ſtrawberries. 


hen if the ſurface is covered with 


moſs, it will keep the ground moiſt, | 


and ſecure a good crop of fruit ; and 
the moſs will preſerve the fruit 
clean, When heavy rains fall, af- 
ter the fruit is full grown, there will 
be no dirt waſhed over them, which 
frequently happens where this is not 


practiſed.“ Miller. ; 


STUBBLE, the ſtumps of reap- 
ed grain, or the parts of the ſtems 
left ſtanding in the field. x 

When theland is lightand fandy, 
the ſtubble of wheat and rye ſhould 
be ploughed into the ſoil to-enrich 
ii. For this will have as good an 
effect as a moderate manuring with 
dung ; eſpecially if it be ploughed 
ſoon after the crop is taken off; for 
then the ſtubble is in its beſt ſtare. 
But after it has been expoſed for 
ſometime to the ſun and wind, it 
has much lefs virtue in it to enrich 
the ſoil. If this operation be per- 
formed in feaſon, the ſtubble, to- 
gether with what werds are grow- 
ing among it, will be equal to the 
beſt green dreſſing. 

But with ploughs of the com- 
mon conſtruction, the ploughing 
of ſtubble-ground is diſagreeable 
work ; neither can it be well per- 


formed. The plough is fo apt 
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clear the way for the coulter. 
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to choke up, that it is more than 
one man can well do to keep it 


clear. Ploughs for this work ſhould 
be much deeper built than the com- 
mon ones, And this work might 
be greatly facilitated, if a heavy roll- 


er were paſſed over the ſtubble, to 


lay it flat to the ground before 
ploughing. When this is doing 
great care ſhould be taken to ne - 
the roller the ſame way that the 
plough 1s to go. By means of this, 
the coulter will but ſeldom be clog- 
ged with the ſtubble. If this roll- 
ing be neglected, a ſmall roller an- 
nexed to the fore end of the plough- 
beam, in the place of a foot, or even 
a foot itſelf, will greatly help to 


When ſtubble is on a ſoil that is 
ſtiff, it is not accounted fo adviſa- 


ble to plough it in. For ſuch land 
is not apt to cover the ſtubble ſo 


cloſely as to cauſe it ſpeedily to pu- 
trefy. It will often he in a found 


unaltered ſtate for a long time, and 


be very troubleſome at the next 
ploughing. . 

But if the ground ſhould be 
ſeeded after one ploughing, it might 
be expected the ſtubble would ren- 
der the ground ſo hollow and cav- 
ernous as to ftarve many of the 
plants that grow upon the ſurface, 
At the fame time thele hollows 
would be receptacles for nuxious 
inſets and vermine. But in a 
light ſandy ſoil, the ſtubbie is ſoon: 


reduced to a condition to nouriſh , 


vegetables. 
The better way, therefore, to 


difpoſe of the ſtubble on ſtiff lands, 


is to mow it, collect it, and carry it 
into the ſarm- yard; where, by the 
trampling f the cattle, and mixing 
it with their excrements, it will 
be converted, before the following 


ſpring, into a rich and valuable ma- 
nure. And it is almoſt incredible 


how much a farm may be, in this 
fertilized. 
While 
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While in the old countries they 

are under the neceſſity of making 
ule of part of their ſtubble, in 
thatching the roofs of their build- 
ings, and of part of it for fewel, the 
farmers in this country have the 
privilege of 3 the whole 
of theirs to manure. 
it may be as well to do ſo, on what- 
ever ſoil it is, as to turn it in with 
the plough; for it is not eaſy to 
bury it completely by ploughing; 
and the part which is not covered 
is of little or no advantage to the 
ground. | 

STUMP, the part of a tree which 
remains faſt in the ground after 
_ felling. | | 

Stumps are very troubleſome for 
ſome years after trees are removed, 
unleſs they be taken out. But do- 
ing this is thought to be too much 
labour, eſpecially when they are of 
any conſiderable bigneſs. 

Mr. Evelyn's engine for pulling 
up large roots, may be thought uſe- 


ful by thoſe who are in haſte to 


have their land thoroughly cleared, 
and do not grudge the expenſe of 
doing it. See Complete Farmer, un- 
der the article Stump. 

M. de Turbilly adviſes to the 
blowing up ſtumps with gun-pow- 
der. But I think my countrymen 
will hardly go into this method, un- 
leſs it be in particular caſes. 

Moſt of the ſtumps of hard wood 
trees will be ſo decayed in their 
roots in fix or ſeven years, that 
they may be eaſily taken away. So 
will fome of the ſoft woods. But 
the ſtumps of white pine trees that 
are large, will laſt half a century. 
However, when they are well dri- 
ed, and have ſorhewhit decayed, 
they may be conquered by fire, 
where there is plenty of wood to 
pile on them. But beſore this is 
attempted, the earth ſhould he re- 
moved from their fides, and if 
practicable from underneath them, 


| 


nd perhaps | 


SUM 
The ſtumps of trees are ſuch hin? 
drances to the operation of tillage, 


as greatly diminiſh the profit of 


farming. Where land abounds 
with them, they are equal to a 
heavy tax. This ſhould be conſid- 
ered by thoſe who have the power 
of taxing new ſettlements. It is 
horrid oppreſſion, to tax lands that 
are full of ſtumps of trees, equall 
with the oldeſt and moſt ee 
STT, a ſmall! houſe, or hut in 


which hogs are kept, or lodged. 


Hogs that are not confined ſhoul 


always have a ſty, or cot, to lodg 


in, placed in a convenient fituation, 
and eaſy of acceſs. It ſhould be 
very tight, warm and dry, of what- 
ever materials it may be built, and 
kept well littered : For if ſwine 
have not a warm lodging, or are 
much pinched with the cold, they 
will be injured in theif growth. 
That a ſty may be the warmer, 
the door of it ſhould be no larger 
than is needful for the {wine to paſs 
through. And a door ſhould be 


hung in this paſſage by the top, 


that it may be puſhed up by their 
noſes, either inwatds or outwards, 
as there ſhall be occaſion. The 
ſwine will not fail to open it, and 
it will ſkut of itſelf. See Hog fty. 

SUCKER, a young twig, or 
ſhoot, from the ſtock of a plant. 

SUMMER, the warmeſt quarter 
of the year, including June, July 
arid Auguſt, 

In this ſeaſon, as well as in the 
ſpring, the farmer has plenty of 
work. Crops that are to be hoed, 
are firſt to be attended to, and muſt 
by no means be neglected. There 
is often much of this work to do in 
a litile time, eſpecially on farms 
where much Indian-cotn is raiſed. 
And the more fruitful the ſeaſon is, 
the more frequent hoeings will be 
needful, to keep the weeds under. 
This work can hardly be, and ſel- 


dom is, finiſhed, before the graſs on 


the 


sun 


2 


the high lands calls for mowing. | means have not been wanting to 


And before the mowing ſeaſon is 


ended, reaping, and all the toil of 
the former harveſt, come on. 
The ſummer. buſineſs is the more 
toilſome, on account of the intenſe 
heat of a conſiderable part of that 
ſeaſon, To lighten the labours of 
the field, the farmer and his men 
ſhould be at their work early and 


late, and reſt themſelves in the hot- 


teſt hours, . Thus they may per- 
form as much as they ought to do, 
without fatiguing or overheating 
themſelves, and without .exciting 
ſuch an immoderate thirſt as will 
tempt them to ruin their conſtitu- 
tions with cold drinks. 
_ SUNFLOWER, Helianthus, one 
of the largeſt of annual plants, ſo 
well known as to need no deſcrip- 
Hot: 4 t 2h f | IC. F 
The ſunflower is a native of A- 
merica; but has been carried into 


England, where it flouriſhes. It 


bears very large diſcous flowers, and 

roduces a large quantity of black 
eeds, which are of uſe for feeding 
poultry, „„ 85 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed early. 
They will grow in almoſt any ſoil. 
The young plants may be tranſ- 
planted at any time before they are 
fix or ſeven inches high, only ob- 
ſerving to take up a ball of earth a- 
bout their roots. They ſhould be 
placed in the northern borders of 
gardens, if in gardens at all, where 
they will do the leaſt harm to other 


plants by their ſhadow ; and they | 


ſhould ſtand not leſs than two feet 
aſunder. | | 

SURFEIT, a diſeaſe to which 
—_ and horſes eſpecially, are lia- 

le. pf | 

It is produced by various caules ; 
it comes from overheating, and 
from diſeaſes not well cured. 

« A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, 
when his coat ſtares, and looks 


ruſty and dirty, though 1 | 


ſt. 
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keep him clean. The {kin is full 


of ſcales and dander, that lie thick 
and mealy among the hair, and is 


conſtantly ſupplied with a 5 
ſucceſſion of the ſame for want of 
due tranſpiration. Some horles 
have hurdles of various ſizes like 
peas or tares: Some have dry fix- 
ed ſcabs all over their limbs or bod- 
ies; others a moiſture attended with 
heat and inflammation; the hu- 
mours being ſo ſharp and violently 
itching, that the horſes rub ſo inceſ- 
ſantly, as to make themſelves. raw, 
Some have no eruptions at all, but 
an unwholeſome look, and are dull, 


ſluggiſh, and lazy; ſome appear 


only lean and hide bound; others 
have flying pains and lameneſs, re- 
ſembling a rheumatiſm ; ſo that in 
the ſurfeits of horſes, we have al- 
moſt all the different ſpecies of the 
ſcurvy, and other chronixal diſ- 
tempers. 1 
The following method is uſu- 
ally attended with ſucceſs in the dry 
ſpecies, Firſt, take away about three 
or four pounds of blood; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and 
ſhould be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for ſome time. 
Take ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams, or 
one ounce; gum guaicum half an 
ounce; diaphoretick antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, of each 
two drams ; make into a ball 
with ſyrup of buckthorn, 
“In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder 


ſhould be given morning and even- 
ing in his feeds. | 


Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar 
of antimony finely powdered, 
half a pound ; crude antimony 
in fine powder four ounces; gum 
guaicum alſo in powder four 
ounces ; make into {ixteen doſes 


for eight days, 
| 6« This 
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“ This medicine muſt be repeat- 
ed till the horſe coats well, and all 
the ſymptoms of the ſurfeit diſap- 
pear. If the horſe is of ſmall value, 
two or three common purges ſhould 

be given, and half an ounce of anti- 
mony, with the ſame quantity of 


ſulphur, twice a day, or the altera-. 


tive balls with camphire and nitre. 

ce If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do 
not peal off, anoint them with the 
mercurial ointment ; during the 
time of uſing which, it will be prop- 
er to keep the horſe dry, and to 
give him warm water. This oint- 


ment properly rubbed into the 


blood, with the aſſiſtance of purg- 


ing phyſick, has frequently cured 


theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any 
other aſſiſtance. b 


% The wet ſurfeit, which is no 


more than a moiſt running ſcurvy, 
appears on different parts of the 
body of a horſe, attended ſometimes 
with great heat and inflammation: 
The neck oftentimes ſwells ſo in 
one night's time, that great quanti- 
ties of a hot briny humour iſſues 
forth, which, if not allayed, will 
be apt to collect on the poll or 
withers, and produce the poll-evil 
or fiſtula. This diſeaſe alſo fre- 
quently attacks the limbs, where it 
proves obſtinate, and hard to cure; 
and in ſome horſes ſhews itlelf ſpring 
and fall. 

& In this caſe bleed plentifully, 
avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyſick twice a week; 
as, four ounces of lenitive electua- 
ry, with the ſame PRONE of cream 
of tartar, with four ounces of 
glauber ſalts, quickened, if thought 
proper, with two or three drams of 
powder of jalap, diſſolved in wa- 
ter gruel, and given in a morning 
Faſting. | 

After three or four of theſe 

rges, two ounces of nitre made 
into a ball with honey, may be giv- 
en every morning for a fortnight; 
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and if attended with - ſucceſs, rei 
ated for a fortnight longer. 

6 The powders above mentioned 
may alſo bs given with the horſe's 
corn; or a ſtrong decoction of guai- 
cum ſhavings, or logwood, may be 
given alone to the quantity of two 
quarts a day. Theſe, and indeed 
all alterative medicines, muſt be 
continued for a long time, where 
the diforder proves obſtinate. 

“ The diet ſhould be cool and 
opening; and if the horſe is hide- 
bound, an ounce of fenugreek ſeeds 
ſhould be given in his feeds for a 
month or longer. And as this dil. 
order often proceeds from worms, 
give the mercurial phyſick too, and 
afterwards the cinnabar powders, 
as above directed; but as in general 
it is not an original diſeaſe, but a 
{ſymptom only of many, in the cure, 
regard muſt be had to the firſt cauſe; 
| thus as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint muſt be variouſly effe&- 
ed.” Complete Farmer. 

SWAMP, wet ſunken land. See 
the article Bog. 

SWARD, the ſurface of grals- 
ground. - 9 

The ſward is formed of a web of 
the roots of graſs. The common 
Engliſh graſs, or poa, forms a very 
firm and tough ſward, which may 
be cut up and uſed as turf, Herdlſ- 
graſs has a weaker ſward ; and clo- 
ver, being tap-rooted, forms a very 
weak and crumbly ſward. The 
firſt kind bears the tread of cattle, 
and the prefſure of wheels far better 
than the others. | 

The fward is wilely, contrived 
by the Author of Nature, for the re- 
cruiting and enriching of land. At 
the ſame time that it prevents the de- 
ſcending of the food of vegetables 
too deep into the ſoil, it is con- 
tinually collecting it from the at- 
moſphere. So that for a long courle 


of years, ſome grals-lands will af. 
ford 
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ford good crops of hay with little or | 


no manuring. 
The ſward always contains the 
richeſt part of the ſoil, According- 
ly it is always found, that land new- 
ly ploughed out of ſward is more 
fruitful than that which has been 
longer in tillage. Sometimes it 
will bear as good a crop without 
dung, as it will in ſucceeding years, 
well dunged. ; 
Other things being equal, a 
ſward that is always fed very cloſe 


does not gather richneſs ſo faſt as 


one that has more fogge. In the 
one caſe, the vegetable food in the 
atmoſphere 1s blown away ; in the 
other, it is entangled in the fogge, 
retained by it, and carried into the 
ſoil by rains, and melting ſnows. 
A ſward on which cattle lie much, 
or where ſwine frequently run, as 


in the borders of many of our roads, 


becomes very rich. So that if the 
ſurface be pared off, to the thick- 
neſs of two or three inches, and laid 
in heaps to ferment, with the graſſy 
ſides inward, it will ſoon become 
an excellent manure. A dreſſing 
of this will ſurpriſingly renew the 
fertility of an old worn out field, 
By the ſides of fences, a ſward 
gathers richneſs faſter than in the 
other parts of a field. The veget- 
able food which floats in the air, 
the earthy parts eſpecially, may be 
ſuppoſed to fall, for the ſame reaſon 
that ſnow does, and remain under 
the lee of fences. And the bank- 
ing up of ſnow in theſe fituations 
is another cauſe of enriching. the 
lurface of the ground. By lying 


for ſome time after the ground is 


bare, being peculiarly adapted to 
catch and retain the food of plants, 
it conveys the more of it into the 
ſward. | | 

When the ſward of mowing- 
ground binds too much, it ſhould 
be broken up and tilled. But to 
prevent — 2 it ſhould not be 
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fed very cloſe after mowing ; and 


a ſprinkling of well rotted compoſt 
in autumn will not only prevent 


binding, but increaſe the next crop. 


SWARM, a large number of 
bees. See the article Bee. 

SWARTH, or SWATH, a line 
of graſs, or corn, &c. cut down b 
the mower. | g 

The double ſwarth is where the 
graſs of two ſwarths is thrown to- 
gether in mowing. It ſaves a little 


labour in raking to make the doubles 


{warth the centre of a windrow. 

SWATH-RAKE, a rake a- 
bout two yards long, with iron 
teeth, and a bearer in the middle ; 
to which a man fixes himſelf with 
a belt ; and when he has gathered 
as much as his rake will hold, he 
raiſes it and begins again, Com- 
plete Farmer. | 

SWINE, the name of a ſpecies 


of tame quadruped. animals. 


Sowen is the old Engliſh plural of 
ſow, whence the name ſwine, which 


cuſtom has applied to the whole 
ſpecies of hogs. 

The keeping of ſwine is of eſſen- 
tial advantage to the huſbandman 
becauſe they feed much upon things, 
which would otherwiſe be of no 
ſervice to him. The roads, and 


commons in this country afford 


{wine, excepting in winter, the 
greateſt part of their living, For 
they feed heartily, not only on 


graſs, but many ſorts of weeds, the 


tops and roots of fern, the roots of 


aquatick plants, &c. They pick 


up grain and ſeeds that are neceſſa- 
Ay ſcattered about the barn and 
out- houſes. | 
Beſides, the farmer's houſe affords 
many things which contribute to 
their ſupport, which would other- 
wiſe be loſt, ſuch as whey, four 
ſkimmed milk and butter-milk, the 
waſking of tubs and diſhes ; food 
that has accidentally got corrupted, 
decayed and rotten fruits, the _ 
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of beaſts, fowls and fiſh, and the 
grounds of cyder, beer and other 
liquors. 4 „ 
As this animal is much diſpoſed 
to do miſchief, thoſe that are per- 
mitted to go at large, ſhould be well 
yoked, that they may not break 
through fences. And whether they 
goat large or in paſtures, they ſhould 
always be ringed in the noſe, to 
prevent their tearing up the ground 
too much, in ſearch of roots. 
When kept in pens, they need 
ringing alſo, that they may live the 


more quietly together, and not tear. 


and wound each other. 


Their running at large is not ad- 
let the ground be broken up, tilled 


viſable, unleſs it be in places where 
there is a large outlet for them, 
where graſs, brakes, acorns, or nuts 
of beech, cheſtnut, or hickory, are 
not to be found in plenty. For they 
are expoſed to the more accidents ; 
and in ſome of ourſettlements which 
border on the wilderneſs, the bears 
are apt to catch them. And the 


moſt of our publick roads are ſo 


much frequented by other hungry 
beaſts, that the ſwine can have but 
little advantage from the graſs. 


But in caſe of neceſſity, when | | 
land in clover, will ſupport twenty 
or more ſwine through the ſum- 
mer, and bring them well forward 
in their growth, 


the farmer happens to have no 
ſuitable paſture for his ſwine, let 
the waſh from the houſe be regular- 
Iy given them, morning and even- 


ing, to prevent their wandering a- | 
als, that hogs, in ſuch a paſture, 
may be kept in good plight, with- 


way too far from home. This will 
induce them always to lodge at 
home, eſpecially if they have a good 
Ity to receive them in inclement 
weather ; by means of which they 
will be the leſs in danger of being 
loſt. h he 

I am ſenſible that the method of 
management I here recommend, is 
liable to one conſiderable objec- 
tion; which is, that if they be fed 
at all at home, they will be apt to 
Haunt about the houſe all the time, 
crying for more, and never go a- 
way far in queſt of food. 


— 
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| 


this objection, I wiſh I could make 
| it appear a ſufficient argument to 


SW! 
Inſtead of attempting to anſi 


convince farmers of the great ad- 
vantage, or the neceſſity, of having 


good encloſed pa ſtures for their 


ſwine, 


may 


The hog-paſture ſhould be fo 
near to the dwelling houſe, that it 
not be troubleſome. to carry 


the waſh to the ſwine : And yet ſo 
far off that the people in the houſe 
may not be ſtunned with their noiſe, 
And a warm cot muſt be made in 
' ſome convenient part of their paf- 
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ture, for them to lodge in. 
To prepare a paſture for them, 


and manured, and then laid down 


with clover. 


ing 55. 5d. and the profit 


For ſwine are more 
fond of this graſs than of any other 
which our country produces. Let 


the quantity of land be fo propor- 


tioned to the number of ſwine, that 


they may keep the graſs from run- 


ning up to ſeed. For this will pre- 
vent waite ; and the ſhorter the 
feed is, the ſweeter it will be, and 
the more tender and agreeable to 


their palates, 


I ſuppoſe that one acre of rich 


It has been proved by many tri- 


out any other food. Some ſay they 


| may be half fattened. 


Arthur Young, Eſq; of Great- 
Britain, in the ſummer of the year 
1766, paſtured fixty four ſwine on 
two acres of clover-ground. - And 
allowing two pence half penny per 
week, one with another, their feed- 
ing amounted to ſeventeen pounds 
ſixteen ſhillings ſterling, Their 
keeping was ſet at a low rate, {ix 
months feeding for one ſwine be- 
of the 
clover 
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put to this uſe is aſtoniſhing, 


He aſſures the publick that all theſe . 
- ſwine; grew very faſt. And in his 
opinion, this uſe of clover is great- 
ly preferable to making it into hay. 


I think this is not to be doubted, 
though the crop of hay were the 
greateſt, 

It ſhould be remembered, that 


the paſturing with ſwine will en- 


rich land more than paſturing with | 


other beaſts, and hereby the profit 
of the farmer will be increaſed. 
And if a common clover-lay will 
produce a good crop of wheat, much 
more may be expected of the ſame 
kind of ground, after paſturing 
ſwine upon it; as their dung adds 
much to the fertility of the ſoil. . 
| Hogs may be turned into their 
paſture about the- firſt of May, and 
kept in it till the laſt of October. 
And if, in May and October, the 
graſs ſhould not be quite ſufficient 
for their ſupport, ſome potatoes or 
other roots may be thrown in to 
them. | 


The fence about the paſture ſhould | 


be ſo tight and ſtrong, that the 
ſwine will not need to be yoked : 
Becauſe: yokes do much towards 


preventing their growth, as I have 


found, by letting yoked and unyok- 
ed ones of the ſame litter run to- 
gether in a paſture, _ 5 

It will be a great advantage to a 
hog-paſture, to have plenty of wa- 
ter in it through the ſummer. Run- 
ning water is beſt, as it will afford 
them the moſt wholeſome drink, 
and at the ſame time, ſerve as well 
as any other for them to wallow 
in; and it will keep them clean, 
which is no ſmall advantage. 

But the moſt dirty puddle water 


is better than none, as they can 


cool themſelves in it in hot weath- 


er, which 1s greatly refreſhing to 
them, and conducive to keep them 
in health, 


| The beſt way of managing ſwine 


— 
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is, to keep them always in mid- 
dling plight : Not too fat, leſt their 
health thould be in danger, eſpec- 
ially when the weather is hot: Not 


too lean, becauſe this is apt to give 


them a ravenous appetite, Thoſe 


that have been long ftarved, cannot 
be made fat without great expenſe 2 
Sometimes more than they will re- 
pay with their fleſh. | 

When it can with convenience 
be fo ordered, it is an excellent 

piece of huſbandry, to make a hog- 
| paſture of an orchard. Their dung 
is allowed to be the very beſt of 
' manure for the trees. 
| keep the ground light and looſe ; 
| deſtroy inſects that infeſt the trees, 
and feed heartily on the premature 
| apples that fall, which the farmer 
is too often tempted to grind up for 
cyder. 


They will 


And the ſhadow of the 
trees will be very grateful and com- 


fortable to them in ſummer, An 


orchard may be prepared with clo- 
ver, as well as any other ſpot of 
ground. | 

I would not wiſh to have the 
keeping of ſwine wholly engroſſed 
by the farmer. In populous towns, 
where there is ſo much as room for 
gardens, every family ſhould kee 
at leaſt one, to take off the refuſe 
of the kitchen, diſh-water, &c. 
which would otherwiſe be thrown 
away. | 
Let him be kept in a pen, or ſty, 
perpetually. For the weeds even 
of a ſmall garden, thrown into his 
pen, will be ten times better for 
him, than all he can pick up in the 
ſtreets, though there ſhould happen 
to be a little graſs in the bye lanes. 

He ſhould be fatted and killed in 
the fall ; and a half year old ſhoot 


bought in, to ſupply his place. - 


They who keep but one ſwine, or 
even two, had better purchaſe their 
pigs than attempt to breed them. 

It is perhaps. of more conſe- 
quence than ſome are aware of, 4 
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be furniſhed with the beſt breed of 


wine. There has been very little 
care hitherto, in our country, taken 
about this matter. 

The compilers of the Complete 
Farmer ſay, A wild kind of hogs, 
though {ſmaller than thoſe bred in 
Leiceſterſhire, are much more 
Hardy, and better meat.” They add, 
& in the choice of hogs, chooſe 
kach to breed out of, as have long, 
large bodies, are deep ſided and bel- 
lied, that have a ſhort noſe, thick 
thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, thick 


neck, a ſhort ſtrong groin, and a. 


thick chine, well ſet with briſtles.” 
A new breed of hogs, called 
Chineſe, has lately been brought 
from England to Boſton, which 
are ſo much coveted, that they are 
already propagated in many parts 
of the country. Thoſe that I have 
ſeen, ſeem to anſwer pretty well in 
ſhape to the above deſcription. 
They have long bodies, broad backs, 


' fhort necks, noſes and legs, and 


very flender tails. They multi- 


ply exceedingly, are remarkably 
ſtill and quiet, are apt to keep them- 
lelves fat, when they are tolerably 
well fed; but ſeldom or never grow 
to a large ſize. Wherever I have 
ſeen them, and however treated, 
they have appeared much more 
plump and fat than other ſwine 
that ran in the ſame herds, and had 
_ Equal advantage. Their ſkin is 
very thin, and their fleſh excel- 
lent. 

In the breeding of ſwine, care 


ſhould be taken to have them pig- | 
ged in the right ſeaſon, about March 


or April. Theſe will bear the rig- 
our of the following winter, much 
better than thoſe which come later, 
Though a fow will farrow three 
times 1n a year, it is better that they 
thouid do it only twice. 

The above mentioned writers 
ſay, It is common for ſows to 


have thirtcen or fuurtcen pigs at a | 
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litter: But the ſow can rear no more 


than ſhe has teats to ſuckle them 
with : The reſt muſt therefore be 
deſtroyed, or put to other ſows, If 
a ſow mis the time of going to boar, 
that ſhe might in courſe have done, 
give her ſome oats parched in a pan, 
in her waſh, or the ſmall end of a 
runnet bag, and it will cauſe her 
quickly to go to boar. The pigs 


which you rear, aſter you have 


choſen out the beſt for boars and 


| ſows, the males mult be gelt, and 


the ſows ſpayed.” “ 

The moſt eligible food for ſtore 
hogs in winter ought to be known, 
regard being had to the coſt of the 
food, and the advantage gained in 
the growth of the ſwine. Raw po- 
tatoes ſeem to be the moſt faſhion- 
able food in the northern parts of 
New-England. But if ſwine are 
wholly confined to this food, they 
will but juſt live, without increaſ- 
ing much in their growth, But 
boiled potatoes will make them 
grow, and even fatten them. Roaſt- 
ed potatoes are ſtill better for them 
than boiled, as they are leſs watery, 

From ſome late experience I 
have had of feeding them with raw 
carrots, I judge them to be a more 
ſattening food than even boiled po- 
tatoes. The {wine are exceeding- 
ly fond of them, ſometimes prefer. 
ring them to Indian-corn. And I 
think the coſt of raiſing carrots will 
not be found greater on the whole, 
where the {oil is ſuitable for them, 
than that of raiſing potatoes. 

The feeding of ſtore ſwine con- 
ſtantly with any kind of corn, ſeems 
to be too expenſive. Poſſibly it 
will be found upon further trial, 
that carrots are the beſt ſubſtitute, 
Red beets are alſo a good food for 


them, and parſneps excellent: But 


turnips and cabbage are improper. 
Mr. Young made many accurate 
experiments in order to find out 
the cheapeſt, and beſt methods of 
ſceding 
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feeding ſwine in ſties. The reſult 


of the whole was, that boiled car- 
rots had the preference. 

Sows and pigs on a farm, as he 
juſtly obſerves, ſhould have the 
benefit that ariſes to ſwine from the 
dairy, The reſt of the ſwine may 
be fed chiefly on clover in the ſum- 
mer, and on roots in the winter. 
If this rule be obſerved, the dairy 
farmer may keep a very great num- 
ber of ſwine to advantage. 

But it ſhould not be forgotten, 
that ſwine are, in one reſpect at 
leaſt, like human creatures, apt to 
be cloyed when confined wholly to 
one kind of food. They ſhould 
therefore be, in ſome meaſure, 
gratified with variety. It has 
been often remarked, that potatoes 
ſuit hogs better in ſummer than in 
winter. The ſecret is, that in ſum- 
mer no hog is wholly confined to 


potatoes ; for he gets at leaſt ſome 


graſs, and weeds, 
I know not whether it has ever 


yet been determined, at what age 


it is beſt, or moſt for the owner's 
intereſt, that ſwine ſhould be fat- 
ted and killed. That it is in no part 
of the firſt year, I ſuppoſe will be 
generally granted. For as they 
have not near attained to their full 
growth, it cannot be expected that 
they ſhould be ſo quickly, or ſo 
eaſily fatted by feeding. But as the 
pork is more valatable, ſome will 
prefer it on ine whole, though it 
ſhould be more dearly obtained. 
The more common practice is, to 


kill them at about the age of a year | 


and a half. But I ſuſpect the profit 
would be greater, if they were 
kept one year longer. For it is 
well known, that they bear the cold 
of the ſecond winter much better 
than that of the firſt. As their 
growth is quite completed, they 
are the more eaſily fattened ; and 1 
never could perceive but that the 


pork wasequally goodand palatable, 


| | 


| green ears from the field. 
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According to the opinion of the 
Rev. Mr. Eliot, the beſt time in 
the year to ſhut up hogs to fat them, 
is the month of Auguſt. 
prefer the month of September, 
when it may be depended on, that 
they will not ſuffer at all by the 
heat in their confinement: And 
there will be time enough to make 


them fat, before the weather comes 


to be extremely cold. 

He that attempts to fatten his 
hogs in winter will be a loſer: For 
it has been found by long experi- 
ence, that they do not gain in their 
fleſh near ſo faſt in a froſty 
as in a temperate ſeaſon. I there- 
fore take care to get them fit for 


the knife by the beginning or mid- 
dle of December. 


And 1 ſhould 
chooſe to kill them ſtill earlier, 
were it not for the advantage of 
keeping the lean part of the pork 
for ſome time without ſalting. 

But a very important queſtion 
is, what food and management is 
beſt in fattening ſwine ? Peaſe an- 


ſwer well, when the price of them 


is low. But I am conſtrained to 


give the preference to Indian-corne _ 


Let them be fed in September with. 
There 
is nothing they will devour more 
greedily than this corn, and even 


the cobs. : 


In Indian harveſt, the unripe ears 
ſhould be picked out, and given to 


the hogs that are fatting without 


delay: Or as faſt as they can eat 
them : For it will do them four 
times as much good in this ſtate, 
as it will after it is dried, it being 
difficult to dry it without its turn- 
ing mouldy; or rotten ; ſo that they 
will ſcarcely eat any of it, unleſs 
they be kept ſhorter of food than 
fatting hogs ſhould be. 

After the unripe corn is uſed, 


that which is ripened muſt be giv- 


| 


en them, re d 
If it be thought moſt convenient 
to 


I rather 
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to feed them with corn of the pre- 
ceding year, it ſhould not be given 


them without ſoaking, or boiling, 


or grinding it into meal. For they 
will not perfectly digeſt much of 
the hard kernels. - It has been 
thought by good judges, that the 
corn will be at leaſt a fixth part 
more advantage to the ſwine, for 
ſoaking it in water. But there is 
ſtill more advantage in grinding it. 
What new corn is given them, may 
be in ears, as it is not hardened e- 
nough for grinding. I know of 


nothing that will fatten hogs faſter . 


than a dough of meal and water, 
But as this is an expenſive food, 
the dough may be mixed with boil- 
ed potatoes, or boiled carrots. They 
eat theſe mixtures as well as dough 
by itſelf ; and it appears to make no 
material difference in their fatten- 
ing. In this mixture, barley meal 
will anſwer inſtead of Indian: 
Which ſhould be attended to in 
our more northern parts, where two 
buſhels of barley may be as eaſily 
raiſed, as one of Indian-corn, 

While hogs are fatting, little or 


none of the waſh from the kitchen | 


ſhould be given them, Their drink 
ſhould be fair water, which they 
zeliſh better than any other drink, 
and of which they will drink a 
good deal when they are fed only 
on corn or ſtiff dough. 

Io prevent meaſles, and other 
diſorders in hogs, while they are 
fatting, and to increaſe their health 
and appetite, a doſe or two of brim- 
ſtone, given them in their dough, 
is uſeful, and ſhould not be neg- 
lected. 

Some change of food may be ad- 
viſable, in every ſtage of their ex- 
iſtence, as it always ſeems to in- 
creaſe their appetite. But while 
they are fatting, laxative food in 
general ſhould be avoided, as theſe 
animals are ſeldom known to ſuffer 


by coſtivenels, eſpecially when they 


—__ 
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are full fed, but often from the com 
trary diſorder. 8 

In feeding, ſteady care ſhould be 
taken, No meal ſhould be miſſed, 
nor miſtimed, and their water 
ſhould never be forgotten. They 
ſhould always have as much food 
as they will cat up clean ; but never 
more than that quantity, leſt they 
defile it, and it he waſted; A little 
at a time, and often, is a good rule, 

If their ſkins be 2 or in- 
clining to mangineis, a little oil 
poured upon their backs, will cauſs 
it to come off, And ſome ſay, a 
ſmall meſs of rye now and then, as 
a change in their food, is good a» 
gainſt theſe and other diſorders, 

If the iſſues in their fore legs 
ſhould chance to get ſtopped, every 
attempt to fatten them will be in 
vain. Theſe therefore ſhould be 
watched; and if found to be ſtop» 
ped, they ſhould be rubbed open 
with a corn-cob, 

Rubbing and currying their hides 
very frequently, is of advantage to 
keep up perſpiration, It is grate- 
ful to 560 animals, as well as con- 
ducive to their health and growth; 
A proper ſcrubbing pou in the mid- 
dle of their pen will not be amils, 
And during the whole time of their 
fatting, they ſhould have plenty of 
litter. : ; 

When hogs are killed, a fingle 
one ſhould not be left to live alone 


in a pen. He will be apt. to pine 


too much after his former com- 


panions: And in cold weather he 


will ſuffer for want of lodging ſo 
warm as he has been accuſtomed to 


do. 


ſtrongeſt clean ſalt. It will take 
three pecks for a barrel. The pork 
ſhould be kept continually under 
pickle ; for if it be expoſed ever ſo 
little to the air, it will become ruſty 


and unpalatable, | 
| SY CAMORE, 


The fat part of pork ſhould be 
plentifully ſalted with the beſt and 
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SYCAMORE, the maple tree. 
Though Mr. Miller reckons nine 
diſtin kinds of maple, I know of 
but two that are uſually to be found 
A is 4 a TG 

One of theſe kinds is vulgarly 
called white maple. It is a very 
quick growing tree, and therefore 
ought to be encouraged in foreſts, 
eſpecially where a quick profit 1s 
deſired. But the wood is ſoft and 
white, not inclined to burn well 
till it is dried. As timber, it is val- 
ued chiefly by turners, and by farm- 
ers for ox-yokes, ee ee 

The other ſort; called rock- ma- 
ple, is much harder and heavier, 
and an excellent wood for fewel, 
being inflammable in its green ſtate, 
and durable in the fire. Both ſorts 
will quickly decay, when expoſed 
to the weather, the latter is leſs 
durable than the former. 

It is of the ſap of this latter ſort, 
that an excellent ſugar is made, 
which'is of no ſmall advantage to 
planters in the wilderneſs, where 
the trees are plenty, and the wound- 
ing and injuring them is not con- 
ſidered as any loſs. , But a farmer 
that wiſhes his trees to live and 
grow, ſhould not tap them for their 
ſap; becauſe'it ſtints them in their 
growth, and often cauſes them to 
decay and rot, 5 

It is practiſed in England, 10 
plant à large ſort of maple on the 
margins of plantations againſt the 
ſea, as they thrive well in ſuch ſitu- 
ations, and ſerve to ſcreen the plan- 
tations of other kinds, _ 

Mr. Miller ſays, „ All ſorts of 
maple may be propagated by cut- 
tings. And that if they be cut 
from the trees before the buds, be- 
gin to ſwell, and before the ground 
be fit to receive them, they may 
be wrapped in moſs, and put in a 
cool place, where they may be 


kept a month or five weeks 


without injury” The 3 may 
in 


| 
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alſo be propagated hy ſowing the 
ſeeds; | R 


4 
* 


but in carting and ſledding. 
In ſome countries dean conſiſt 
only of horſes, But in a new coun- 
try, where roads are bad, and the 
ground full of obſtacles, this vl 
not anſwer. A horſe team travel 
ſo much quicker than oxen, that 
where there are many obſtacles, no 
harneſs will hold them; and vio- 
lent jerks would injure and diſcours 
age, if not ruin the hoes.” © 
But in fields that are perfealy 


* V 


cleared, ploughing with horſes may 
be Perfamek | With much greater 
diſpatch and advantage. An acre 
and a half is but a moderate day's 
work for a team of horles, where- 
as an ox team ſeldom does an. acre, 
And there is a proportionable ad- 
vantage in teaming on a good road 
with horſes, EE ES LOS 

But when it is conſidered how 


- 


much more expenſive the ſupport o 

| Horſes is, than that of oxen, and 
that an ox, when paſt labouring, is 
valuable for beef, the general uſe of 


horles in the draught is not to be 
accounted eligible, in any country. 
The ſlowneſs of oxen is partly 
natural, and partly acquired. at 


exceſſive flownels may be prevent- 
ed, care ſhould be taken never to 
| overload them, When their work 
is eaſy, they may be quickened with- 
' out danger of hurting them ; and 
their contracting a habit of moving 
| lowly may be thus prevented. 


It is alſo found, that old oxen 


are always apt to be ſlower than 


young ones. It is not adviſable, 
therefore, to continue to work them 


till 
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tilltheyare old; but to turn them off 


at ſix or ſeven years old, at which 
age they will be 
older catile. | 
Perhaps a team conſiſting partly 
of oxen and partly of horſes, may 
be found to be, upon the whole, of 
the greateſt advantage, eſpecially a- 
mong {mall farmers. 
it needful to keep one horſe or 
more, which will be idle moſt of 


the time, unleſs they work him in 


the team with the oxen, 
The methods of harneſſing a 


team, are ſo well known to farmers 


by their experience, that they would 
r. ſcorn to be inſtructed in 
it. But I would recommend it to 
them to take it into conſideration, 
whether improvements might not 
be made in this article of rural e- 
conomy. Particularly, whether the 
hard and heavy wooden yokes with 
Which oxen are worked, ſhould 
not give place to a mode of harneſſ- 
ing ſimilar to that of horſes. Col- 
lars, to open and ſhut at the top 
with haims and traces, for oxen, 
have been recommended by ſome 


ingenious writers. But if this ad- 


vice ſhould be generally followed, 
the uſe of two wheeled carts mult 
be laid alide, the wooden yokes be- 
ing neceſſarily connected with them. 
See the article Waggon. ; 
TEASEL, CARDUUS FUL- 
LONUM, or Fuller's. Thiſtle, a 
ſpecies of thiſtle, the heads of 
which are of uſe to raiſe the knap 
on woollen cloth. They are fitter to 


work on fine than on coarſe cloths.” 
This is a plant Which ought to 


be cultivated in this country, in or- 
der to facilitate and improve the 
manufacture of woollen. And. 
from ſome trials that have been 
made, it appears that it may be done 
without difficulty. 


Mr. Miller ſays, „This plant is | 


propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in 


arch, upon a foil that has been | 


— 


* 


For they find 


better beef than | 


i 
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well prepared.” Any time in A. 
pril will anſwer in this country, 
* About one peck of ſeed will ſow 


4 an acre; for the plants ſhould have 


room to grow, otherwiſe the heads 
will not be ſo large, nor in ſo great 
quantity, When the plants are 
come up, they muſt be hoed in the 
{ame manner as is praiſed for tur. 
nips, cutting out all the weeds, and 
ſingling out the plants to about 
eight inches diſtance. And as the 
plants advance, and the weeds be- 
gin to grow again, they muſt be 
hoed a ſecond time, cutting out the 
plants to a wider diſtance ; for they 
ſhould be, at laſt, left a foot aſun- 
der, and ſhould be kept clear from 
weeds eſpecially the firſt ſummer : 
For when the plants have ſpread 
lo as to cover the ground, the weeds 
will not ſo readily grow between 
them. The ſecond year after ſow- 
ing, the plants will ſhoot up heads, 


beginning of Auguſt ; at which 
time they ſhould be cut, and tied 
up in bunches, ſetting them in the 


| ſun, if the weather be fair; but if 


not, they muſt be ſet in rooms to 
dry them. The common produce 
is about a hundred and ſixty bun- 
dles, or ſtaves, upon an acre, which 
they lell for one ſhilling a ſtave.” 
Thoſe who would ſee a more 
particular account of this uſeful 


Farmer. | 

TETHER, or TEDDER, a rop 
with which a horſe is tied dots 
field, He may be faſtened by the 
neck, or the foot, or head, ſhifting 
his ſituation as often as needful. 

THATCH, ſtraw laid on the 
top of a building, to keep out the 
weather, In this country it is uſed 
only for ſheds and hovels. 


moſt horſe in a team, which goes 
between the thills or ſhafts, 


THISTLE, a prickly weed, 


found 


which will be fit to cut about the 


plant, may conſult the Complete 


THILL-HORSE, the hinder- 
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found in tillage and paſture land. It 


indicates a rich ſoil ; but it is a very 


troubleſome weed, and exhauſts: 


much of the ſtrength of the ſoil, 
and eaſily propagates itſelf far and 
wide, by its downy ſeeds. 

An effectual way to ſubdue thiſ- 
tles is, to pull them up by hand 
while they are ſmall, or before the 
uſual time of cutting them. It may 


be eaſily done after a conſiderable 


rain, when the ground is moiſten- 
ed, But the operator muſt have 
his hands well defended by gloves 
of ſtout leather. 
be cut up in autumn, about the be- 
ginning of September, before they 
have ſcattered their ſeeds. A thor- 
ough tillage of the land, or a good 
ſummer fallowing will ſubdue them. 

But it ſignifies little for one farm- 
er to deſtroy the thiſtles in his 
ground, ſo long as they are ſuffer- 
ed to flouriſh in contiguous fields ; 
becauſe the ſeeds are wafted in the 
air from field to field, to a conſider- 
able diſtance, For this reaſon it is, 
that in France, a man may ſue his 
neighbour for neglecting to thiſtle 
his ground in the proper ſeaſon ; or 


may employ people to do it at his 


expenſe, 
Not only the fields, but the bor- 
ers and hedges around them ſhould 
be cleared of thiſtles, or a com- 
plete conquelt over them will nev- 
er be obtained. 
THRASHING, beating out corn, 
ſeeds, & c. 

This is commonly done with a 
flail. But it is well known that 
many ſeeds are ſo bruiſed by this 
inſtrument, that they will not veg- 
etate. That which is to be ſowed, 


ſhould therefore be extricated from 
the heads in ſome better method. 
Striking the grain by hand-fulls, a- 
gainſt a beam or poſt is recommend- 
ed. Some ſorts of leeds ſhould be 
beaten out with a ſtaff, or a lender 
rod, | | . . 


Or thiſtles may 
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Turning a heavy wooden wheel 
upon grain, by a horſe, might be 


labour. This is the common meth- 


| od of getting out the ſeeds of clo- 


ver: And it might anſwer equally 
| well for any other kind of ſmooth 
and ſlippery ſeeds. The wheel holds 


the ſeeds before it. | 
An engine was once made by a 
gentleman in the ſtate of New- 
Hampſhire, conſiſting of a broad 
framed wheel, filled with heavy 
fliers, which, as the wheelturned, 
fell out forwards upon the grain, 
with a conſiderable force. There 
was thus two kinds of force at once 
applied to the grain, the preſſure of 
the wheel, and the ſtrokes of the 
' fliers. R | | 
The ancient practice of treading 
out corn with oxen and horſes muſt 
have been exceedingly inconve- 
nient. It is no wonder that it has 
been long diſuſed. 
When the work is performed, 


man ſhould either be barefooted, or 
have ſoft ſhoes, or Indian- mauka- 
ſins on his feet, that he may not 


them. 
particularly liable to be cruſhed. 


work for a man with a flail to 
thraſh four buſhels of wheat, or 


{ beans, or peaſe. But Mr. Liſle 
| ſays, a good thraſher aſſured him, 
* that twelve buſhels of oats or bar- 
ley, are reckoned a good day's 
thraſhing, and five or ſix buſhels of 
wheat, But no certain rule can be 
given, by reaſon of the difference 
in grain. Every one knows that 
large plump grain is more ealily. 
thraſhed, than that which is poor 
and blighted. | | 
This work ſhould be performed 
| when the weather is dry, both on 


account 


| the means of ſaving a good deal of 


the chaff in its place, and drives. 


with a flail or otherwiſe, the work 


cruſh the corns by treading on 
Wheat, when it is new, is 


Mr, Mortimer thinks it a day's 


rye; ſix of barley, or five of oats, 
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account of the eaſe of the labourer, 


and the grain itſelf, which will keep 
the better afterwards. 
The beards of barley come off 
the more eaſily in. thraſhing, when 
the ſwaths of this corn have taken 
the dew before it is houſed. It 
will keep well in a mow unthraſh- 
ed, for a year, . 

Beans and peaſe always thraſh 
| beſt after ſweating in the mow, 
which they are apt to do. After 
kiln-drying, or drying in the ſun, 
they will keep a long time in the 
granary,” though laid ever ſo thick. 

TIKE, a moſt diſagreeable in- 
ſe&, bred in the woods, and found 
on ſheep, dogs, cattle, &c, By 
drawing nouriſhment from animals, 
they ſwell themſelves up to a large 
fre See Injett.: | 
- TILLAGE, the work or buſineſs 
of tilling, ſtirring, or working the 
ground, including ploughing, hoe- 
ing and harrowing, See thoſe ar- 
ticles. | 
The ſame field ſhould not be 
kept in tillage perpetually. It an- 
ſwers a better- purpoſe to lay a 
field ſometimes to graſs, No rota- 
tion of tillage-crops can be ſo good, 
as to have ſome years of graſs taken 
into the courſe, It makes the va- 
riety greater, and it checks the in- 
creaſe of certain inſects, as well as 
deſtroys ſome kinds of weeds. 
High lands are uſually ſelected 
for tillage. But low and moiſt 
lands, well drained, ridged, and 
water furrowed, are often more 
productive; and there is leſs dan- 

er of exhauſting the. 
Acorreſpondent of the editors of the 
Mufeum Ruſticum, ſays, “The inhabit- 
ants of Market-Weighton have five 
Relds, two of a ſandy ſoil, and three 
of a ſtrong clayey ſoil : The former 
deſtined to rye, and the others to 
wheat. Their ſandy lands are diſ- 

oled to four ſwaths breadth : And 
nding by experience, that conſid- 
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[ ply ſhoots, 


, MID 
| erable Kdt of each land, towardy 


each furrow, are ſtarved by the 


coldneſs of the Water dripping from 


the higher parts of the lands, they 


have for many years altered their 
former method: And only plough- 
ed the half of each land, viz. the 
two middle ſwaths : So that they 
have now excellent rye growing on 
the higher and drier half of eyery 
land, and excellent meadow on the 
lower and wetter half, which being 
juſt two ſwaths, is mowed with 
great eaſe and exactneſs. | 
It will perhaps be thought by 


| ſome, that by making narrower 
lands, they might have more dry 
land, and conſequently, more corn, 
But I apprehend that theſe indul. 


trious huſbandmen find by experi- 
ence, that when they make their 
lands narrower, and conlequently 
with leſs deſcent, the water ſtag- 
nates in the higher parts, and con- 
ſequently ſpoils their whole crop. 


Nor could they, 1 ſuppoſe, ſow 


more corn on their lands, in their 
preſent diſpoſition, with conveni- 
ence, as their preſent method allows 
them Juſt one {wath on each 
ide, 25 - | | 

& They have rye and meadow in 


one of their two ſandy fields every 
other year, and a fallow the next 
year. The ſaving half of the field 
in graſs affords good graſs for their 


ſheep, &c. in that year; and allows 


them to keep a good ſtock thereon; 
and this ſtock, in return, manures 
the ground conſiderably, both the 
fallow and the ſwath, One of 
their fields affords them plenty of 
ſpring corn; and thus they are ſup- 
plied with wheat, rye, ſpring corn, 


meadow and ſummer grals, from 
their five fields, which in any other 
management they could ſcarcely 
be,” Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. VI. 
page 83. 

To TILLER, to ſpread, or multi- 


Grain 


well pulverized, and made ws a to 


TIM 


Grain that is ſown thin, in a good 
foil, will produce a conſiderable 
number of ſtalks and ears from one 
root, Winter grain will tiller 
more than that which is ſown in 
the ſpring ; for which reaſon ſpring 
grain ſhould be ſown thicker. _ 
IILTEH, the ſtate in which 
ground is after tilling. When it is 
2 ſufficient depth, it is ſaid to be in 
goad tilth. * | 
TIMBER, wood for building, 
mechaniſm, &c. 

All kinds of timber ſhould be 
felled in the right ſeaſon, when the 
veſſels of the wood are moſt deſti- 
tute of ſap. In this climate De- 
cember and January are the beſt 
months for this purpoſe. Timber 
felledin other months is more ſubject 
to be eaten by worms. The reſinous 
woods are leaſt injured by felling in 
the wrong ſeaſon; but it ought gen- 
erally to be avoided. 

When neceſſity calls for felling 
trees when the ſap is up, ſtee ping 


the timber for a conſiderable time 


in water will be proper. Salt wa- 
ter is far better for this purpole than 
freſh, - I 

But when the bark of timber- 


trees is wanted for uſe, the bark 


may be ſtripped off from the trunks 
in May or June, while the trees 
are ſtanding, and the trees felled in 
autumn following. ; 
M. Buffon, of the Royal Acade- 
my of Paris, has proved by a varie- 
ty of experiments, that the timber 
of trees thus barked is more ſolid, 
hard, weighty and ſtrong, than the 


timber of trees felled in their bark, 


and thence concluded, with proba- 
bility, that it is more durable. The 
ſaving of the bark for tanning is 
ſometimes ſo important an object, 
that it may, well be worth while to 
go into this practice. It is doubtleſs 
better than the practice in England, 


where felling begins about the end of | 
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April; a ſtatute requiring it to bo 
done then, for the advantage of 
tanning. | 

The ancients chiefly regarded 
the age of the moon in felling their 
timber. Their rule was to fell it in 
the wane, or four days after the 
new moon, or ſometimes in the 
laſt quarter, But this is of little 
conſequence. 3 F 

Timber ſhould be cut at the right 
age. For if the trees be too young, 
or too old, the timber will be leſs 
durable. It is ſaid that oak trees 
ſhould not be cut under fixty years 
old, nor above two hundred. Trees 
ſhould however be cut in their 
prime, when almoſt fully grown, 
and before they begin to decay; 
and this will be ſooner or later ac- 
cording to the quality of the ſoil, or 
the nature of the climate. 

While timber is ſeaſoning it 
ſhould not be much expoſed to the 
weather, or the heat of the ſun, 
that 1t may not dry too rapidly, and 
crack, Neither ſhould pieces be 
piled too cloſe on each other, but 
kept apart by ſhort ſticks acroſs, to 

revent mouldineſs and decay, by 
permitting the air to paſs through 
the pile. | 

TIMOTHY-GRASS, a coarſe 
grals, but very agreeable to all ſorts 
of cattle. It grows beſt on low and 
moiit lands. It is a native of Amer- 
ica, though ſome ſay it is not pecu- 


lar to this country. / 


It obtained its name, by being 
carried from Virginia to North- 
Carolina by one Mr. Timothy 


- Hanſon. It is a ſpecies of the ſox- 
tail; and is repreſented by the Rev. 


Mr. Eliot to be the ſame as herdſ- 
graſs, which he ſays was firſt found 


at Piſcataqua, by one Herd, who 


propagated it. | 

More needs not to be ſaid here 
of a graſs, the great value of which 
is ſo well known in New-England ; 
eſpecially in the northern parts, - 
| oo | where 


Unce Sir Walter 
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where it proſpers more than in the 
fouthern. 
TOBACCO, 


a well known 


plant, which has become very im- 


portant, in Europe and America, 
aleigh imported 
it into England, and is very gener- 


ally uſed, in one way or other, by 


perſons of both ſexes. 

To cultivate this vegetable ſuc- 
ceſsfully, burn the ſurface of a piece 
ol ground, as early as poſſible in 
the ſpring; rake it well, and ſow 
the ſeeds pretty thin. Or if the 
goodneſs of the ſeeds be ſuſpected, 


they may be ſown a little thicker, - 
When the leaves are as large as the 


nails of one's fingers, the plants may 
be removed. bed wi 

A ſandy or gravelly foil ſhould 
be chofen, as moſt ſuitable to the 
nature of this plant, which ay ts 
much heat, and is not apt to ſuffer 
by drought ; and a ſouthern expo- 
fare is beſt, | 

The ground ſhould be prepared 
ſor the plants, by ſeveral ploughings 
and harrowings; and be made rich 
by folding. Or, if the folding be 
omitted, old dung of the hotteſt 
kinds ſhould be put in the holes. 


But the common way of raiſing- 


tobacco in cow-pens, and barn- 
yards, without pulverizing the ſoil, 
is dete ſtable. The taſte of ſuch 
tobacco is intolerable. 

The ground being well prepared, 
let the young plants be tranſplant- 
ed into it in a wet day about three 
feet aſunder. | 

After this it will be needful to 
keep the ground clear of weeds, and 
the plants ſhould be daily viewed 
and examined, to clear them of the 
worms that eat them ; for there is a 
fort which have a voracious appe- 
tite for this kind of food, though it 
is a ſovereign antidote to all other in- 
ſects. . 

The tops of the plants ſhould be 
broken or cut off, thoſe excepted 


. 
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which are to bear ſeed, which ſhoulq 
be the ſtouteſt and molt thrifty, It 
ſhould be done ſo early in the ſum- 
mer, as to allow time for the upper 
leaves to grow to the ſame Hize ag 
the lower ones; of which the cul- 
tivator muſt be his own Judge, at- 
tending to circumſtances. All the 


plants ſhould be topped. about the 


fame time, let their height be greater 
of leſs; for if this be done too late, 
though there will be a greater num. 
ber of leaves, the tobacco will be of 
a worle quality,, nor will the quan- 
tity in weight be much, if at all, in- 
crealed, g 

The ſuckers which ſhoot out at 


the footſtalks of the leaves, ſhould 


be broken off as often as they appear; 
that fo the leaves may have all pol- 
ible advantage of the ſap of the 
plants to perfect them. 

The maturity of tobacco is known 
by certain ſmall duſky ſpots appear- 
ing on the leaves, When it is in 
this ſtate, it ſhould be cut down 
carefully with a ſtrong knife, below 
the lowermoſt leaf, on the morn- 
ing of a ſunny day, and the plants 
laid ſingly in the ſun to wither, 


which if they do not ſufficiently in 


one day, muſt be in the ſame 
manner expoled the next. 
Being entirely withered the 


| plants ſhould be laid in cloſe heaps, 


in the barn or ſome other building, 
to ſweat for the time of forty eight 


hours at leaſt, After which let 


holes be made with a gimlet in the 
lower ends of the ſtems, and the 
plants connetted by two and two, 
with ſticks about eight inches long 
thruſt into thoſe holes; then hang 
them upon ſmooth» poles, placed a- 
bout ſixteen inches apart in an a- 
partment which is pretty tight. 

As the tobacco turns — and 
brown, the plants ſhould be ſlipped 
nearer together on the poles. But 
this ſhould be done only when the 


air is damp, and the leaves do not 
| crumble, 


TOP 
crumble. It is often found conve- | 
nient to reduce them to cloſe order, 
to make room for the remainder 
of a crop, 'which will be ripe 
later. N 1 

From the roots of plants which 
are cut early, ſuckers will ariſe, and 
give a ſecond crop; but it will be 
of an inferiour quality. It may 
ſtand out till late in autumn, as a 
ſmall degree of froſt will not in- 
jure it. | . 

When the tobacco has hung till 
all the greenneſs is gone out of the 
leaves, and at a time when the air 
is damp, the leaves ſhould be ſtrip- 

ed from the ſtalks, tied up in 
ne: packed in caſks or cheſts, 
well preſſed down, and kept in a 
dry place. But by no means in a 
cellar, which would ſoon ſpoil it.— 
It will not be ſo fit for uſe the firſt 
year as afterwards. i 

That is the beſt tobacco which 
is raiſed with the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from manure. And, as high ma- 
nuring is required when it is cul- 
tivated in cold climates, I cannot 
wiſh to ſee many attempts to do it, 
in any place that is north of the 
forty ſecond degree of latitude. In 
cold countries, the leaves are apt to 
be very thin, and ſo weak that they 
will ſcarcely hold together in the 
curing; and it is far from being ſo 
well flavoured as that which comes 
from the ſouthern ſtates; from 
whence I wiſh it may be always 
imported. For I ſuppoſe we ought 
in general to cultivate only thoſe 
vegetables, to which our climate is 
moſt ſuitable. # > 
' TOP-DRESSING, dung or oth- 
er manures, ſpread over the ſurface 
of the ground, for the nouriſhing 
of 2 that are growing in it. 

op- dreſſings are uſed with ad- 
vantage for grain, graſs, flax, &c. 
The timing them judiciouſly is a 
matter of no ſmall importance. 


| 


They ſhould not be too freely given 


TRE 
to winter grain in autumn, leſt they 
unſeaſonably produce a luxuriant 
growth, at a time when it expoſes 


the tender plants to be the more in- 
zured by froſt. The right time to 


give this culture to grain, is juſt at 


the ſeaſon when it is earing; for 
then it ſeems to require the greateſt 
{upply of nouriſhment. x 

As to graſs-lands, the ſpring 
would be a very proper ſeaſon to 
give them their top-dreſſing, were 
it not for the injury they would re- 
ceive from the wheels, and the feet 
of the cattle, in carting it, when the 
ground is wet and ſoft. 

Let it therefore be applied in au- 
tumn, when the dreſſing is cattles” 
dung, or any weak compoſt, But 
aſhes, ſoot, fowls' dung, and all the 
rich manures, which are to be ap- 
plied in ſmall quantities, may, and 
ought to be, applied in the ſpring. 
And this may be conveniently done, 
as theſe manures may be ſowed, or 
ſcattered by hand from a baſket, 

If the application of top- dreſſ- 
ings to mowing-grounds were gen- 
erally practiſed in this country, and 
yearly repeated as it ought to be, 
inſtead of the preſent general neg- 
lect of it, it would put a new face 
upon things. A vaſt plenty of hay, 
double crops, and much increaſe of 


wealth to farmers, and the country 


in general, would ſoon appear to be 
the happy conſequences, 

The materials uſed for top-dreſſ- 
ings are numerous, and various. 
See the article Manure, 

TRANSPLANTING, remov- 
ing plants from their ſeed-bed, and 


ſetting them in other places, where 


they will have better room to per- 
fect their growth. 

Some vegetables indeed, need to 
be tranſplanted twice, eſpecially 
trees, firſt from the ſeed- bed into 
the nurſery, afterwards from the 
nurſery into orchards, groves, for- 
elts, &c. = 

| The 
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- The firſt thing in the lattet tranſ- 


* 


planting of trees is, to have the 


ground prepared before the trees 
are taken up, that they may remain 
out of the earth as ſhort a time as 
poſſible ; the next is, to take up the 
trees. In doing this, carefully dig 
away the earth round the roots, ſo 


cut them off : For if they are torn 
out of the ground without care, the 
roots wilt be broken and bruiſed, to 
the great injury of the trees. When 
you have taken them up, prepare 


them for planting, by pruning the. 


roots and heads. All the ſmall fi- 


bres are to be cut off, as near to the 


place from whence they are pro- 


duced as may be, excepting when 
they are to be replanted immedi- 
ately after they are taken up. Then 
prune- off all the bruiſed or broken 
roots, all ſuch as are irregular, and 
croſs each other, and all downright 
roots, eſpecially in fruit-trees,— 
Shorten the lateral roots in propor- 
tion to the age, the ſtrength, and 
nature of the trees ; obſerving that 
the walnut, mulberry, and ſome oth- 
er tender rooted kinds ſhould not 
be pruned ſo cloſe as the more hardy 
ſorts of fruit and foreſt trees. In 
young fruit trees, ſuch as pears, ap- 
ples, plums, peaches, &c. that are 
one year old from the time of their 
budding or grafting, the roots may be 
left only about eight or nine inches 
long: But in older trees, they muſt 


be left of a much greater length. 


But this is only to be underſtood of 
the larger roots. | 

6 The next thing is the prun- 
ing of their heads, which muſt be 
differently performed in different 
trees; and the deſign of the trees 
muſt be conſidered : Thus, if they 


are deſigned for walls or eſpaliers, 


it is beſt to plant them with the 


greateſt” part of the heads, which 
ſhould remain on till they begin to 
{hoot in the ſpring, when they muſt 
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be cut down to five or fix eyes; i 
the ſame time taking care not tg 
diſturb the roots. But if the trees are 


| deſigned for ſtandards. you ſhould 
| prune off all the Cuall branches 
| cloſe to the place where they are 
produced, as alſo the irregular ones 
which croſs each other; and after 
as to come at their ſeveral parts to | having diſplaced theſe branches, 
| you ſhoul 
parts of branches as have by any 
means been broken or wounded ; 
but by no means cut off the main 


alſo cut off all ſuch 


leading ſhoots which are neceſſary 
to attract the ſap from the root, and 
thereby promote the growth of the 
tree, 

« Having thus prepared the trees 
for planting, you muſt now pro- 
ceed to place them in the earth: 
But firſt, if the trees have been long 
out of the ground, ſo that the fibres 
of the roots are dried, place'thent 
eight or ten hours in water, before 
they are planted; with their heads 
erect, and the roots only immerſed 
therein, which will ſwell the dried 
veſſels of the roots, and prepare 


them to imbibe nouriſhment front 


the earth, In planting them, great 


regard ſhould be had to the nature 
of the foil ; for if that be cold and 


moiſt, the trees ſhould be planted 
very ſhallow ; andif it bea hard 


rock or gravel, it will be'better to 
raiſe a hill of earth where each tree 


is to be planted, than to dig into the 


rock or gravel, and fill it up with 


earth, as is too often practiſed, by 


which means the trees are planted, 


as it were in a tub, and have but 
little room to extend their roots. 
The next thing to be obſerved 


is, to place the trees in the hole, in 
ſuch a manner that the roots may 


be about the ſame depth in the 
ground, as before they were taken 
up: Then break the earth fine with 
a ſpade, and ſcatter it into the hole, 
fo that it may fall in between every 


root, that there may be no hollow- 
neſs 


"PRA 
neſs in the earth. Then having 
filled up the hole, gently tread down 


the earth with your feet, but do not 


make it too hard; which is a great 
fault, eſpecially if the ground be 
ſtrong and wet. 


« Having thus planted the trees, | 


they ſhould be faſtened to ſtakes 
driven into the ground, to prevent 
their being diſplaced by the wind, 
and fome mulch laid on the ſurface 
of the ground about their roots.— 
As to ſuch as are planted againſt 
walls, their roots ſhould be placed 
about five or ſix inches from the 
wall, to which their heads ſhould 
be nailed to prevent their being 
blown up by the wirid,” Did. of 
#rts;” | 

The ſmaller ſpecies of vegetables, 
and particularly annuals, are re- 
moved but once, if at all. A rainy 
or damp ſeaſon, if ſuch a one ha 
pens, ſhould be choſen for this op- 
eration, as the plants will need the 
leſs watering by hand; or ſheltering 
from the heat of the ſun. 

But when it is found neteſſary 
to do it in dry weather, the even- 
ing ſhould always be preferred to 
the morning, as the coolneſs and 
dampnels of the night will do much 
to prevent the withering of the 
plants, | 


Plants which are only to be car- | 


ried a few ſteps, ſhould be removed 
with a gardener's trowel, for when 
a good ball of earth is taken up, 
and put into the hole with a plant, 
the roots are but little diſturbed, or 
altered, and the plant not at all af- 
fected by its removal. 


But when the plants are carried | 


to a conſiderable diſtance, and the 
roots are made bare of earth, make 
the holes with a dibble or ſtake, 
and fill them quite full of water, 
and if it ſoaks away ſuddenly fill 
them again. Plunge the root in, 
while the water ſtands in the hole, 
and ſprinkle in dry fine mould 17 
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the hole is full. After this the 
plants will need but little watering 
or ſhelter. The diſtances at which 
different plants are to be ſet is to be 
found under particular articles. See 
Nurſery, Cabbage, &c. | | 

TREE; a large vegetable, with 
one woody ſtem, ariſing to a con- 
fiderable height. „ 

Trees are diſtinguiſhed into ev- 
ergreens and deciduous; the former 
hold their leaves during the winter, 
the latter ſhed them in autumn. 
They are otherwiſe diftinguiſhed 
into ſtandards and dwarfs ; and a- 
gain into timber and fruit- trees. 

As ſomething further ought to 


be ſaid of timber trees in a work of 
this kind, I ſhall preſent the reader 


with the reſult of a number of cx- 
periments made by M. de Buffon in 
the proþagation of oaks: It was 
this ; that to make a plantation in a 
ſoil of common clay or loam; the 
moſt ſucceſsful method is as fol- 
lows : The acorns muſt be preſerv- 
ed in earth through the winter in 


this manner: Let a bed of earth 


be made fix inches deep; in which 
2 a layer of acorns; over theſe 
ay another bed of fix inches of 
earth, and over it another layer of 
acorns, ' and ſo on, till as many are 
employed as there ſhall be occaſioii 
for ; the whole to be covered with 
earth, to preſerve all from the froſt, 
In the ſpring following theſe beds 


are to be opened, and the acorns, 
which will by this time be ſhot out; 


and are ſo many young oaks, are to 


be planted at a foot diſtance for a 


nurſery. Another method which 
he found ſucceſsful was, to lay the 
acorns in autumn on the ſurface, 


under the graſs, which ſhewed 


themſelves in ſo many young oaks 
in the ſucceeding ſpring. This laſt 


method ſeems to be following na- 
ture, and would anſwer better, were 

it not for the depredations of birds 
| and vermine. If a ſmall degree of 


froſt 
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froſt were fatal to acorns, oaks | 


would never be propagated as they 
are in the wilderneſs, in this cli- 
mate. See Fruit-Trees, Nurſery, &c. 

TREFOIL, the general name of 


clover, of which there are many 


ſorts Mr. Miller reckons twelve 
different ſpecies. See the article 
Clover. 


TRENCH, a channel or ditch 
cut in the earth. See Ditch, Drain, 
5 &c. : | N | 

TRENCH-PLOUGHING,paſl- 
ing the plough twice in a place to 


deepen the furrows. See Ploughing. 


UMOUR, « a preternatural 
- Twelling in any part of a horſe, a- 
riſing from external injuries, or in- 
ternal cauſes. g 

« Swellings cauſed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruiſes, ſhould 
at firſt be treated with reſtringents. 
Let the part be bathed frequently 
with hot vinegar or verjuice, and, 
where it will admit of a bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the ſame 
be rolled on, 
the ſwelling do not abate, apply, eſ- 
pecially to the legs, a poultice of 
red wane lees, or beer grounds, and 
oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil and 
oatmeal z either of theſe may be 
continued twice a day, after bath- 
ing, till the {welling abates ; when, 
in order to diſperſe it entirely, the 
vinegar ſhould be changed for cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of ſpirit of ſal armoniac; or it 
may be bathed with a mixture of 
two ounces of crude ſal armoniac, 
boiled in a quart of chamber:-lie, 
twice a day, and rags dipped in the 
{ame may be rolled on, 

„ Fomentations made by boiling 
wormwood, bay-leaves, and roſe- 
mary, and adding a proper quanti- 
ty of ſpirits, are often of great ſer- 
vice to thin the juices, and fit them 
for tranſpiration ; eſpecially if the 
injury has affected the joints. 


If by this method 


| 
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ce But in bruiſes, Where the ex- 


travaſated blood will not by theſe 


means be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way 


is to open the ſkin, and let out the 
rumes. | . 
If the ſwelling fixes under the 

Jaws, behind the ears, on the poll, 

withers, or in the groins and ſheath, 


| &c, it ſhould beencouraged and for- 


warded by ripening poultices, where- 
ever they can be applied. Oatmeal 
boiled. foft in milk, to which a 


| proper quantity of oil and lard is 


added, may anſwer this purpoſe, 


applied twice a day, till the matter 
is perceived to fluctuate under the 
fingers, when it ought to be let-out, 
For which purpoſe, let the tumour 
be opened with a knife or ſtrong 
lancet, the whole length of the 


ſwelling, if it can be done ſafely, for 


nothing contributes ſo much to a 
kind healing, as the matter's having 
a free diſcharge, and the opening 
being big enough to dreſs to the 
bottom. 

« Pledgets of tow ſpread with 
black or yellow bafilicon (or the 
wound ointment) and dipped in the 
ſame, melted down with a fifth 
part of oil of turpentine, ſhould be 
applied to the bottom of the ſore, 
and filled up lightly with the ſame 
without warming. It may be thus 
dreſſed once or twice a day, if the 


| diſcharge is great, till a proper di- 


| be change 


ü 
ö 
| 


geſtion is 2 when it ſhould 

for pledgets {pread with 
the red precipitate ointment, appli- 
ed in the ſame manner. 

“% Should the ſore not digeſt 
kindly, but run a thin water and 
look pale, foment as often as you 
dreſs with the above fomentation; 
and apply over your dreſling the 
ſtrong beer poultice, and continue 
this method till the matter grows 
thick, and the ſore florid. 
„The following ointments will 
generally anſwer your expectations 
in all common caſes, and may be 
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pared without, as well as with | 
the verdigriſe. 


Take Venice turpentine and bees | 


wax ; oil of olives one pound 
anda half; yellow roſin twelve 
ounces ; when melted together, 
two or three ounces of verdi- 
griſe finely powdered may be 
ſtirred in, and kept ſo till cold, to 
revent its ſubſiding. 

Take of yellow baſilicon, or the 
above ointment without verdi- 
griſe, four ounces; and red 
precipitate finely powdered half 
an ounce ; mix them together 
cold, with a knife or ſpatula, 

« This laſt applied early, will 
revent a fungus, or proud fleſh, 
rom ſhooting out ; for if you dreſs 

too long with the above digeſtive, 
the fungus will riſe faſt, and give 
ſome trouble to ſuppreſs it; when 
it will be neceſſary to waſh the fore 
as often as you dreſs, with a ſolu- 


tion of blue vitriol in water, or to 


ſprinkle it with burnt allum and 


precipitate, If theſe ſhould not be 


powerful enough, touch with a 
cauſtick, or waſh with the ſublimate 
water, made by diſſolving half an 
ounce of corroſive ſublimate in a. 
pint of water. 

« But this trouble may in great 
meaſure be prevented, if the ſore is 
on apart where bandage can be ap- 


| _ with compreſles of linen cloth; 


or even when theſe cxcreſcences 
regerminate, as it were, under the 


knife, and ſpring up in ſpite of the 


cauſticks above mentioned, they are 


to be ſubdued by moderate com- 


we made on the ſprouting fi- 
res by theſe means.“ See more 
on this ſubject in Bartlet's Farriery, 
page 236. ; | 
URF, a clod filled with graſs 
roots, taken from the ſurface of the 
ground, 
That which is uſed as fewel in 
ſome countries, is properly the 


{ward of a wet and boggy ſoil, and 
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conſiſts of a ſulphureous earth, and 


the roots of aquatick vegetables, 

In Flanders, they pare their turf 
from the ſurface of the earth, and 
cut it in the form of bricks. 

The Dutch take their turf from 
the bottom of the canals which di- 
vide their lands ; by means of 
which they keep their dikes clear 
and navigable. | 

In the north of England and 
Scotland, turf is dug out of ſoft, 
moiſt, rotten earth, which they 
call peat moſs, It is decayed moſs 
mixed with moory earth, and a- 
quatick graſs-roots. | 

Some writers confound turf with 
peat, as if they were the ſame ſub- 
ſtance. Peat conſiſts of decayed 
wood, large trees in a found ſtate 
being often found in a peat ſoil, and 
thole that are changed into peat re- 
tain their ſhape. Nut-ſhells and 
leaves are obſerved in it, which in- 
dicate that peat was originally 
wood, Turf 'is therefore quite a 
different ſubſtance, of much leſs 
value as fewel ; and yields a weaker 
kind of aſhes. | 

Turf alſo differs from peat, as in 
places where turf is cut out, it will 
in ſome years be renewed ; but this 
is not the caſe with peat, which be- 
ing once dug out is never renewed, 

TURKEY, a large domeſtick 
fowl, brought from Turkey, and is 
called by the name of its country. 

As many of them are reared in 


the farming towns in this country, 


I ſhall here give directions from a 
good writer, how it may be done 
with ſucceſs. 

«« Moſt of our houſewives, ſays 
a Swediſh author on huſbandry, 
have long deſpaired of ſucceſs in 
rearing turkeys ; and complained 
that the profit rarely indemmifies 
them for their trouble, and loſs of 


time : Whereas, continues he, lit- 


tle more is to be done than to 


plunge the chick into a veſſel of 


cold 
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cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, 
forcing it to {wallow one whole 
pepper- corn, and then reſtoring it 
to its mother. From that time it 
will become hardy, and fear the 
cold no more than a hen's chick. 
After which it muſt be remember- 
ed, that theſe uſeful creatures are 
ſubje&t to one particular malady 


whilſt they are young, which car- 


ries them off in a few days. When 


they begin to droop, examine care- 
| for this purpoſe. It ſhould be well 


fully the feathers on their rumps, 


and you will find two or three, 
whoſe quill part is filled with blood. 
Upon drawing theſe the chick re- 
covers, and after that requires no 
other care than what is commonly 


beſtowed on poultry that range in 
the court yard. 


% Theſe articles are too true to 


be denied; and in proof of the ſuc- 
ceſs, three pariſhes in Sweden have, 


for many years, gained ſeveral hun- 
dred pounds by rearing and ſelling 


turkeys. Rural Economy, page 739» 


R. Weſton, Eſq; recommends - 
fattening turkeys with walnuts, giv- 


en them whole. See his Traci, 


88190. 
POE: URNIP, a white eſculent root, 


The ſorts, according to Mr. Mil- 


ler, are three; the flat, or round 


the French turnip. 


Of the firſt ſort ſome are green 
topped, others red purple 2 
utch 

turnip. The laſt ſort is ſown ear- 
ly in the ſpring, to ſupply the mar- 
kets in the beginning of ſummer. | 


the yellow, and. the early 


The-green topped turnip 1s prefer- 
red to the reſt, as it grows toa larg- 
er ſize. | 
Turnips love a light ſandy foil, 
ora ſandy loam. It ſhould be made 
ſoft and fine, but not too rich, leſt 
the turnips be rank and ill taſted. 
Ground that has been newly 


Cleared, yields the largeſt and {weet- | 


% 


ſhaped turnip, the long rooted, and 
| mon allowance for an acre of land. 
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eſt turnips; and on ſuch a ſpot therg 


is the leaſt danger from inſects. 


Next to new land, ſwarded 
ground is to be choſen for a crop of 


turnips ; and the way to prepare it | 


is, to plough it Pretty deep in the 
{pring, and fold it by turning in the 

ock for a good number of nights, 
For there is ſcarcely any of our 
fields ſufficiently rich to produce 
turnips without manuring : And 
folding hitherto appears to be the 
beſt method of enriching the ground 


harrowed as often as once a week, 
while the folding is continued, to 
mix the excrements of the cattle 
with the ſoil. ; 

The ground ſhould be croſs 
ploughed as ſoon as the ſoil is ſuf- 


ficiently rotten, and reduced by 


harrowing to a fine tilth, before it 
is ſowed. Where a good ſtock is 
kept, as much as an acre may be 
— folded. See Folding. 
The time for ſowing the ſeed is a- 
bout the middle of July. Doing it 
on a ſet day is ridiculous: For a 
time ſhould be choſen when the 
ground has the right degree of 
moiſture to make the ſeed vegetate; 
and if this ſhould happen a week 
earlier, or a fortnight later than the 
uſual time, it need not be regreted. 
One pound of ſeed is the com- 


But to guard againſt the fly, the 
2 may be a little increaſed. 
nd it is recommended by judi- 
cious writers, that it be a mixture of 
equal parts of new and old ſeed, 
that the plants coming up at difter- 
ent times, the one ſort or the other 
may chance to eſcape the inſects. 
With this view Mr. Tull conſtruct- 
ed his turnip drill to lodge the ſeeds 
at different depths, which it ſeems 
had the defired effect. 
The ſeed as ſoon as it is ſown muſt 
be harrowed in with a ſhort tined 
harrow, and then rolled with 3 
| | wooden 


#7 
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wooden roller, to break the clods, 
and even the ſurface, 


| Ina week, or thereabouts, the 
young plants will be up: And if it 


be a dry ſeaſon, the fly will be apt 
to deſtroy them : To prevent 
which, ſome powdered ſoot, or 
lime, may be ſowed very thinly o- 


ver them, by fifting in a dewy | 


morning. This will quicken the 
growth of the plants, as well as oth- 


erwiſe defend them. And the faſt- 


er the plants grow, the ſooner they 
will unfold their rough leaves, and 


be out of danger of the fly. Or it 
may anſwer well to ſprinkle the 


ground with an infuſion of |efder, 
wormwood, or tobacco. But it 
muſt be done ſeaſonably, as ſoon as 
the plants are up. 


But if the young plants cannot be 
ſaved, as it may ſometimes ſo hap- 


pen, the ground may be harrowed, 
and ſowed again, the coſt of feed 
being but little, to compare with the 
loſs of a crop. 

When the plants have got five or 
ſix leaves, they ſhould be hoed, and 
the plants cut out to fix or eight 
inches aſunder. In the ſecond hoe- 
ing, which ſhould be three or four 
weeks after the firſt, they ſhould 
be further thinned, to the diſtance 
of fourteen or fifteen inches; eſpec- 
ially if they are defigned for the 
feeding of cattle. The roots grow- 
ing at ſuch a diſtance will be large, 
{o that what is wanting in number, 
will be more than made up by their 


bulk. But if they are deſigned for 


the table, they need not be more 
than ten inches apart, as overgrown 
ones are not ſo fit for this purpoſe. 
But few have been hitherto rail- 
ed in this country for the feeding of 
cattle, But if our farmers would 
follow the directions given above, 


they would find it eaſy to raiſe hun- 


dreds of buſhels for their ſtocks. 
Forty ſeven tons have been the 


crop of an Iriſh acre, as Mr, Winn | 
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| Baker teſtifies, under his Fr 


Thoſe who have made no ſpirited 
trials, will hardly conceive how 
much the hoeings will increaſe 
their crops, Even without hoein 

where the weeds are ſuffered al- 
moſt to ſtifle them, a crop of tur- 
nips ſometimes turns out to be prof- 
itable : How much more, if they 


had ſufficient room, and were not 


robbed of their nouriſhment ? _ 

In England, the drill-huſbandry 
has been applied to turnips, and 
the produce has exceeded thoſe 
ſown broad-caſt, which have been 
hand hoed. The late Lord Vi- 
count Townſend made a fair trial, 
and found that the crop of an acte 
of drilled turnips weighed a ton 


and a half more than that of an a- 


cre in the old huſbandry, though 
the latter were well hand hoed. 

A crop of turnips in the old huſ- 
bandry prepares the ground ex- 
cellently for a crop of wheat, or 
flax, the following year. But it 
would be in much better order, if 
the turnips were horſe-hoed. 

In other countries they feed the 
turnips off of the ground with ſheep; 
or draw them up for neat cattle, 
through the winter, as faſt as they 
are wanted; and even let them 
ſtand till ſpring when it is conve- 
nient. f 

But in this country, they muſt be 
harveſted in autumn, about the end 


of October, or even earlier in ſome 


places; and then ſtored in cellars, 
out of the way of the froſt; which 
muſt needs be a drawback on the 
profit of this crop. Thoſe that 
are deſigned for the table in winter, 
ſhould be buried in, or covered with, 


| dry pit-ſand, to prevent their be- 


coming cor y. 
Ihe moſt excellent mutton is 
ſatted on turnips, and they are a 


good food for horned cattle. But 


milch cows ſhould not be fed very 
plenti fully on turnips, as there is 
, ts ſome 
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ſome danger of their giving the 
milk an ill taſte. 

To produce good turnip-ſeeds, 
ſome of the beſt roots, of the mid- 
dling fize, which have begun to 
Sprout, ſhould be planted early in 
the ſpring, in a good ſpot, free 
from ſhade. They ſhould be two 


feet aſunder, and the ground muſt 


be kept clear of weeds till the ſeed 
is ripe. | 5 | 
The right culture of the French 
turnip is much the ſame as the a- 
bove, excepting that they ſhould 


be allowed more room, and that. 


the ground ſhould be tilled to a 
greater depth than is neceſſary for 
the other ſort. | 

The common practice of tranſ- 
planting them is not good. They 
get ſtinted in their growth, of which 
the inſects take the advantage, as 
they are wont to do of other veg- 
etables, in the ſame ſtate. But while 
a plant grows rapidly it is ſeldom 
annoyed by inſects. 

They ſhould not be ſown in the 
fpring ; for this will make them 
Hard and fticky ; nor any earlier 
than other fall turnips. I have 
known it anſwer well to fow both 
kinds mixed together, where the 
foil has been mellow and deep. But 
I rather prefer ſowing each kind 
by itſelf. 

As there are ſome other inſe&s 
which prey upon turnips, beſides 
the fly, while they are ſeed leaf, it 
has led ſome to ſet plants of tobac- 
co, perhaps fix or eight feet apart, 
among their turnips, which 1s 
thought to have an excellent ef- 
1 

TURNIP-CABBAGE, “ a ſpe- 
cies of cabbage, ſo called becauſe 


the ſtalk, at ſome diſtance from the 


ground, after riſing of the uſual 
thickneſs, and in the manner of 
thoſe of other cabbages, enlarges 
ſuddenly to ſuch a degree, that it 


forms a knob of a very large tur- | 
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| nip, of which likewiſe it has ſome: 


times the figure, though it is in gen- 
| eral, more oblong. | 
„ By this peculiar formation of 
the ſtalk, or production of the tur- 
nip-like knob, together with its be. 
ing perennial, this ſpecies of cab- 
bage is diſtinguiſhed from all oth- 
ers. From the top of this turnip 
riſe a number of leaves, of a green- 
iſh red, or ſometimes greeniſh pur. 
ple colour ; which anſwer to the 
radical leaves in other plants. They 
do not, though this plant is truly 
of the cabbage kind, ever cloſe to- 
-gether, and form a compact globu- 
lar, or oblong maſs, as in the com- 
mon ſpecies ; but keep their ere& 
growth, or turn outwards, 
« From among theſe leaves ſpring 
a number of other ſtalks, of which 
thoſe that are nearer the extremity, 
branch, and ſend out flower-ſtalks, 
ſpreading horizontally ; and thoſe 
that are more in the centre grow e- 
rect, and without branches. On 
theſe ſtalks are leaves, ſpringing out 
alternately, and of the ſame colour 
with the others. The flowers are 
ſmall and yellow, and ſucceeded 
by long cods, full of ſeed, of the 
ſize of that of muſtard, and a light- 
er brown colour.“ Complete Farmer. 
It grows wild near Dover, in 
England; but it is doubted wheth- 
er it be indigenous. When it is 
cultivated in gardens, it is rather as 
a curious than às an eſculent plant: 
Vet it is eatable, and is recommend- 
ed by Mr. W. Baker, for the uſe of 
ſeamen : And he thinks it of im- 
portance as winter food for cattle. 
I have not yet known trials enough 
of it in this country, to be able to 
aſcertain its value, But its bidding 
defiance to all inclemencies of 
weather, after it is once firmly root- 
ed, is a circumſtance that ought to 
incline us to make trial of it, 
«© The turnip-cabbage,” ſays a 


Mr. North, “ is one of the hardieſt 
WG roots 
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roots that grow; and I dare affirm, 
might be propagated to great ad- 
vantage, for feeding ſheep, &c. 
For in the molt ſevere winter that 
I can remember, when cabbages, 
turnips, &c. have all been demol- 
iſhed by the extremity of the weath- 
er, the turnip-cabbages have not 
been hurt. They are a very ſolid 
and juicy root, and do not grow 
ſpongy when they are old, as tur- 
nips do. The tops may be cut off, 
and given to ſheep 
and the roots laid by in an out- 
houle, to feed them in April and 
May, when no other roots can be 
had. Sheep are ſo fond of theſe 
roots, that they will leave the beſt 
turnips for them. They will eat 
them tops and bottoms as they are 
growing in the fields.” — Mr. North 
15 not very accurate, in calling the 
turnip part of this cabbage a root, 
as it is only an enlargement of the 
upper part of the ſtem, and ſeveral 
inches above the ground, 


V. | 
VALLEY, or VALE, the low 


ground or hollow, lying between 
hills or mountains, 

It is demonſtrably true, that the 
influence of the ſun upon the earth 
in valleys is much ſtronger than on 
the tops of hills or mountains. As 
the air is more denſe in valleys, it 
is capable of holding a greater 
quantity of heat, and this heat 1s 
communicated to the contiguous 
earth, 

It is pleaſing to obſerve, how the 
omniſcient and beneficent Author 
of Nature has wiſely made one 
thing to anſwer another. As 
the valleys receive a greater pro- 
po of rain from Heaven, the 

eat from the ſun is proportiona- 


| bly augmented. Thus the redun- 


dant wetneſs is well balanced, as in- 
creaſed heat cauſes the evaporation 


in the ſpring, | 
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of water from the ground to be the 


more copious. 


Hence the practical farmer ſhould 


learn, that the vegetables which re- 
2 the greateſt degree of heat 

ould be cultivated in vales, rather 
than on hills, unleſs it be on their 
ſouthern {lopes. Vales for tillage, 
and hills for paſture, is a good rule in 
general, as moſt grafles require a 
leſs degree of heat than the various 


kinds of corn, pulſe, &c. 


VAN, or FAN, an inſtrument 
for cleaning corn from its chaff, + 

Wind is always the chief agent 
in this buſineſs, the air being ſo lit- 
tle lighter than chaff, that when 
put in a briſk motion, it drives it 
away to ſuch a diſtance, as to ſep- 
arate it effectually from the corn. 

An artificial wind is to be pre- 
ferred for this purpoſe to that which 
is natural. It blows not evenly, 
nor conſtantly ; and therefore it 
frequently diſappoints the winnow- 


er. When the wind blows, the 


weather is not always fair ; or if 
fair, it is often ſo cold, or damp, 
that the health of the workman 1s 
expoſed. For theſe realons the 
common fan was invented, But 
the working it is laborious, and the 
operation of cleaning the grain 1s 
ſlow and tedious. | 

To avoid theſe inconveniences 


the Dutch have invented a machine, 


which may be termed a winnowing 
mill. It is a fan encloſed in a caſe 
or box, and occupies half its cavi- 
ty. It conſiſts of boards or flaps 
faſtened to an axis which is turned 
by a winch. The other half of the 
box has a ſloping floor, on which. 
the grain falls from the hopper above 


it. The grain paſſes down and runs 


off frum the lower edge of thefloor, 
while the force of the confined air 


driven by the fan carries the chaff 


over the top of the floor, which 
falls in a heap ata diſtance from the 
corn, The hopper hangs by 
; Oy ſtrings 
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neceſſary motion is communicated 
to it by the hand that turns the fan. 
See the Complete Farmer, under the 
article Thraſhing. 

A great deal of the moſt diſagree- 
able work is prevented by the uſe 
of this machine, the coſt of which 
is but a trifle. The workman may 
uſe it within doors, in all weathers ; 
and he will eſcape being ſtuffed 
and incommoded by the duſt, 
which is found very hurtful in the 
old way of fanning. | 
- UDDER, the part of a female 


beaſt, where the milk is contained 


for the nouriſhment of her young. 
 VEERING, a ridge made in 
ploughing, where two lands meet. 
VEGETABLE, „a term ap- 
plied to all plants, conſidered as 
capable of growth, that is, to all 
natural bodies, which have parts 
organically formed for generation 
and accretion, but not ſenſation.“ 

Complete Farmer. 35 
EGETATION, the unfolding 

and growth of plants. 

As vegetables are fixed to a 
2 they have few offices to per- 
orm. An increaſe of body and 
maturation of their ſeed, ſeems all 
that is required of them. For theſe 
purpoſes Providence has beſtowed 
upon them organs of a wonderful 
mechaniſm, The anatomical in- 
veſtigation of theſe organs is the 
only rational method of arriving at 
any certainty, concerning the Jaws 
of the vegetable economy. | 
The ſeed of a plant, after it 
has dropped from the ovarium, may 
be conſidered as an impregnated 
ovum, within which the embryo 
lant is ſecurely lodged. In a few 
days after it has been committed to 
the earth we may diſcern the rudi- 
ments of the future plant. Every 
part appears to exiſt in miniature. 
The nutritive juices of the ſoil 


inſinuate themſelves between the 


ſtrings upon four pegs, and the 
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original particles of the plant, and 

bring about an extenſion of its 
rts. This is what is called the 

growth of the vegetable body. 

„ With regard to this increaſe 
by addition and extenſion, there 
ſeems to be a great analogy between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
— The impregnated ovum of every 
animal, after it has paſſed down the 
fallopian tube, and fixed itſelf to the 
bottom of the uterus, is found to 
contain the tender embryo, within 
two membranes called chorion and 
amnion. In this fituation the em- 
bryocould not long ſubſiſt, without 


a ſupply of nouriſhment. Nature 


has therefore beſtowed upon it 
a placenta and umbilical chord, 


| through which the blood and juices 


of its mother are tranſmitted, for 
its preſervation and increaſe. 

6. Seeds are diſpoſed by Provis 
dence, nearly in the fame manner, 
They have two coverings, anſwer- 
ing to the chorion and amnion 
and two lobes which perform the 
office of the placenta, Theſe lobes 
conſtitute the body of the ſeed, and 


in the farinaceous kinds, they are. 


the flour of the grain. Innumera- 
ble ſmall veſſels run through the 


ſubſtance of the lobes, which unit- 
ing as they approach the ſeminal. 


plant, form a ſmall chord to be in- 
ſerted into the body of the germ. 
Through it the nutriment ſupplied 
by the placenta, or lobes, is con- 
veyed for the preſervation and in- 
creaſe of the embryo plant. 

« In order that I may be clearly 
underſtood, it will be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the lobes of farina- 
ceous grains are fixed in the earth. 


They are therefore improperly 


termed ſeminal leaves, being rather 
the placenta, or cotyledons of the 
plant. On the contrary, vegetables 


that have an oily ſeed, as rape, hemp, 


line, and turnip, carry their lobes 


upward, and ſpread them upon the 
; | ſurface, 


* 
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farface, in the form of broad leaves. 
Theſe, though they perform the of- 
fice of a placenta, are properly ſem- 
inal leaves, &c.“ Georgical E/- 
ays, page 37. 
TIL rox, a machine by 
which the noxious air of any cloſe 
place, as an hoſpital, jail, ſhip, 
chamber, granary, &c. may be 
changed for freſh air. fy 
The pernicious effects of bad air 
have been long known, though ndi 
ſufficiently attended to, or guarded 
againſt, But fince the very inge- 
nious and indefatigable Dr. Hales 
has ſet the evils ariſing from this 
eſt in a true light, and the anti- 
dote he has provided in his venti- 
lators has been made known, it is 
hoped that mankind will ſo attend 
to their own welfare, as to make 


_ uſe of ſo valuable a diſcovery, 


Ventilating has been applied by 

M. Duhamel, to grain in granaries, 
and was found to have excellent 
effects. See the Complete Farmer, 
article Ventilator, TD, 
An eafier method, and which 
may anſwer very well for ventilat- 
ing grain in ſacks or caſks, is as fol- 
lows : Prepare a tube of ſufficient 
length, of wood, tin, or any 
ſubſtance : Let the lower end be 
ſtopped, and a good number of 
{mall holes, ſmaller than the grains, 
be made near to the lower end: 
Thruſt it into the grain, ſo as to 
touch the bottom of the caſk : In- 
ſert the noſe of a houſehold bel- 
lows into the other end of the tube, 
with ſomething wrapped round it, 
to fill up the cavity, that no air 
may eſcape. In a few minutes a 
ſufficient quantity of pure air may 
be thrown in to cool the grain, and 
allay any fermentation that is be- 
un in it. | 

VERJUICE, a liquor expreſſed 
from grapes or apples, too acid for 
wine or cyder. It is general- 
ly made in England from * 

; @ 


| 
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Juice of the crab, or wild apples 

VERMINE, a general name ap- 
plied to all kinds of noxious or 
troubleſome animals. 

VETCH, a plant which is oth- 
erwiſe called tare, fitch, fetch, and 
thetch, much cultivated in England, 
and of which there are ſeveral ſpe- 
cies ; viz. the white; the black, the 
Siberian vetch, and the ſmall black 
{ſummer vetch. | 

| Vetches are a kind of pulſe, with 
a roundiſh ſeed, contained in pods 


like peaſe, but ſmaller ; and they 


are cultivated in the ſame manner 
as peaſe. | 1 

hey are conſidered as an im- 
proving crop, and will grow in all 


kinds of ſoil. They are commonly 


ſown in autumn; but ſometimes in 
the ſpring. 

The uſes to which they are put 
are, either for green fodder for cat- 


tle, early in the ſpring, before any 


graſs is grown; or to make in- 
to hay; or to plough them into the 
ſoil, as a green dreſſing, to prepare 
land for a crop of wheat. | 
A ſmall black vetch is found a- 


mong the weeds, in ſome of our 


tillage lands, which probably may 
have been imported from Europe 
among wheat, Vetches are one of 
the crops, of which I ſuppole trials 
ought to be made in this country. 
They are faid to produce two crops 
a year in warm climates. 


VINE, vitis, an important plant 


of the creeping kind, famous for its 
fruit the grape, and the generous 1iq=- 
uor it affords for the uſe of man- 
kind. There is not the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt of the practicability of culti- 
vating the vine to advantage in the 
North American ſtates. Some 


kinds or other may agree very well 


with each latitude. The New- 
England ſtates are not to be ex- 
cepted : For this plant is cultivated 
on a large ſcale, in moſt parts of the 
kingdom of France, and is ſo * 
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ſul, that wine is a lucrative article 
of exportation, as well as in com- 
mon uſe among even the loweſt of 
its inhabitants ; the latitude of which 
country is much the ſame as that of 
the New-England ſtates. And e- 
ven in England and Germany, high- 
er latitudes, which are not favoured 
with ſo much of the genial warmth 
of the ſun, the gardeners find that 
vines are capable of being cultivat- 
ed with ſuch ſucceſs, as to produce 
large quantities of grapes, ripened 
to ſuch a degree, as to afford a 
good vinous juice. 

In the neighbourhood of Boſton, 
vines are ſeen ſpringing up ſpon- 
taneouſly, in ſome fituations in 
great plenty. And ſame are found 
in the forty fourth degree of lati- 
tudes» Who can doubt whether 
the appearance of theſe indigenous 
vines indicate, that nature has de- 
ſigned ſuch a country for vine- 
yards? | 


I have known a very good and 


pleaſant wine made of the juice of 
our wild purple grapes. But we 
need not be confined to thoſe which 


are the natural growth of the coun-' 


try, for it is well known that fev- 
eral kinds of foreign grapes have 
been raiſed plentifully in gardens, 
without any extraordinary culture. 
> Thoſe who would cultivate vines 
in gardens, ſhould procure thoſe 
ſorts which have been found to 
proſper well in cold countries : Par- 
ticularly thoſe which ripen their 
fruit well in Great-Britain, Germa- 
ny, or the northerly parts of France. 
The white ſweet- water, the Choſſe- 
las blanc, the white muſcadine, and 
other white grapes, may be beſt to 
cultivate in gardens, as they are in 
general more palatable for eating. 
My account of the culture of 
vines, ſhall be an abridgment of 
what Mr. Miller has written on 
this ſubjeR, in his Gardener's Dic- 


tionary. 
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All forts of grapes are propagats 
ed either from layers or cuttings : 
The latter is preferred ; becauſe 
the roots being ſlender, are apt to 
get dried, and die by tranſ lanting, 
„ Make choice of ſuch —— as 
are ſtrong, and of the laſt year's 
growth, Cut them from the old 
vine juſt below where they were 
produced, taking a knob, or piece 
of the two years wood to each, 
which ſhould be pruned ſmooth, 
Then cut off the upper part of the 


. bout fixteen inches long. When 
the piece of old wood 1s cut at both 
ends, near the young ſhoot, the 
cuttings will reſemble a little mal- 
let, In making the cuttings after 
this manner, there can be but one 
taken from each {ſhoot ; whereas 
moſt perſons cut them into lengths 
of about a foot, and plant them all, 
which is very wrong ; for they will 
not be ſo fruitful, 
„ Cuttings thus prepared, if not 
then planted, ſhould be placed with 
their na part in the ground, ina 
dry foil, with litter over their up- 
pay parts to prevent their drying. 
hey may thus remain till the be- 
ginning of April (May in this coun- 
try) then take them out, and waſh 
them from the filth they have con- 
trated, and if you find them very 
dry, let them ſtand with the lower 
parts in water fix or eight hours, 
which will diſtend their veſlels, 
and diſpoſe them to take root, 
Then the ground being prepar- 
ed, the cuttings ſhould be planted, 
Open the holes about {ix feet diſ- 
| ance from each other, putting one 
good ſtrong cutting into each hole, 
which ſhould be laid a little ſlop- 
ing, that their tops may incline to 
the wail : It mult be put in ſo deep, 
that the uppermoſt eye may be lev- 
el with the ſurface of the ground. 
«© Having placed the cutting in 


— 


| the ground, fill up the hole gent]y, 


preſſing 


ſhoots, fo as to leave the cutting a- 
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preſſing down the earth with your 
5 cloſe about it, and raiſe a little 
hill juſt upon the top of the cutting, 
to cover the upper eye quite over, 
which will prevent its drying. 
Nothing more is neceſſary, but to 
keep the ground clear from weeds 
till the cuttings begin to ſhoot; at 
which kime look over them care- 
fully, to rub off any ſmall ſhoots, 
if ſuch are eee You muſt 
continue to look over them once 
in three weeks during the ſummer 
feaſon, and rub off all lateral ſhoots 
that are produced, and keep the 
ground clear from weeds. 

« The Michaelmas following, if 
your cuttings have produced ſtrong 
ſhoots, prune them down to two 
eyes. Being cut thus early in au- 
tumn, the wounds will heal before 
the bad weather comes on, and the 
roots will be ſtrengthened. 

&« In the following ſpring, gently 
dig the borders, to looſen the earth, 
but be careful not to injure the 
roots of your vines, Alſo raiſe the 
earth up to the ſtems of the plants, 
ſo as to cover the old wood, but not 
fo deep as to cover either of the 

eyes of the laſt year's wood. Af- 
ter this they will require no further 
care till they begin to ſhoot, when 
you ſhould look them over care- 
fully, to rub off all weak dangling 
ſhoots, leaving no more than the 
two ſhoots which- are produced 
from the two eyes of the laſt year's 
wood, which ſhould be faſtened to 
the wall. And till the vines have 
done ſhooting look them over in 
three or four weeks, to rub off all 
lateral ſhoots as they are produced, 
and to faſten the main ſhoots to the 


wall as they are extended in length, 


which muſt be ſhortened before 
the middle or end of July, when it 
will be proper to nip off their tops, 
which will ſtrengthen the lower 
eyes. And during the ſummer 


keep the. ground clear from weeds ; 
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and permit no plant to grow near 
the vines, which would not only 
rob them of their nouriſhment, but 
ſhade the lower parts of their ſhoots, 
and prevent their ripening : Which 
will not only cauſe their wood to 
be ſpongy and luxuriant, but render 
it leſs fruitful. 

« As ſoon as the leaves begin to 
drop in autumn, prune theſe young 
vines again, leaving three buds to 
each of the ſhoots, provided they 
are ſtrong : Otherwiſe ſhorten 
them down to two eyes : For it is 
very wrong practice to leave much 
wood upon young vines, or to 
leave their ſhoots too long, as it 
weakens their roots. Then you 
ſhould faſten them to the wall, 
ſpreading them out horizontally 
each way, that there may be room 
to train the new ſhoots the follow- 
ing ſummer. And in the ſpring the 
borders muſt be digged as before. 

« The third ſeaſon, you mult go 
over the vines again, as ſoon as they 
begin to ſhoot, to rub off all dang- 
lers as before, and train the ſtrong 
ſhoots intheir proper places, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be two from 
each ſhoot of laſt year's wood. But 
if they attemptto produce two ſhoots 
from each eye, the weakeſt of them 


| mult be rubbed off. If any of them 


roduce fruit, as many times they 
will the third year, you ſhould not 
ſtop them ſo ſoon as is generally prac- 
tiſed upon the bearing ſhoots of 
old vines; but permit them to ſhoot 
forward till a month after midſum- 
mer, at which time you may pinch 
off the tops of the ſnoots: For if 
this were done too ſoon, it would 
ſpoil the buds for the next year's 
wood, which in young vines muſt 
be more carefully preſerved than 
on older plants. . 
During the ſummer, you muſt 
conſtantly go over your vines, and 
diſplace all weak lateral ſhoots as 


they are produced, and carefully 
| | keen 
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keep the 
that the ſhoots may ripen well.“ 
After three years the vines are 
conſidered as grown up; and con- 
cerning the management of grown 
up vines, the ſame writer ſays ;— 
& Vines rarely produce any bear- 
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nd clear from weeds, I is about the middle or end of Oo. 


ing ſhoots from wood that is more 


than one year old ; therefore great 
care ſhould be taken to have ſuch 
wood in every part of the trees; for 
the fruit is always produced upon 
the ſhoots of the ſame year, which 
come out of the buds of the laſt 
year's wood. 


the bearing ſhoots to about four 


eyes in length, becauſe the lower- 


moſt ſeldom is good, and three 
buds are ſufficient, for each of theſe 
will produce a ſhoot, which gen- 
erally has two or three bunches of 
grapes : So that from each of thoſe 
ſhoots may be expected {1x or eight 
bunches, which are a ſufficient 
quantity, Theſe ſhoots mult be 
laid about eighteen inches aſunder, 
for if they are cloſer, when the 
fide ſhoots are produced, there will 
not be room enough to train them 
againſt the wall, | 

„ At the winter pruning of your 


vines, you ſhould always obſerve 


to make the cut juſt above the eye, 
floping it backward from it, that if 
it ſhould bleed the ſap might not 
flow upon the bud. And where 
there is opportunity of cutting down 
ſome young ſhoots to two eyes, in 
order to produce vigorous ſhoots 
for the next year's bearing, it ſhould 
always be done; becauſe in ſtop- 
ping thoſe ſhoots which have fruit 
on them as ſoon as the grapes are 
formed, which is frequently prac- 
tiſed, it often ſpoils the eyes for pro- 
ducing bearing branches the follow- 


ing year, and this reſerving of new | 


wood is what the Vignerons abroad 
always practice in their vineyards. 


The belt ſeaſon ſor pruning of vines 
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tober.. | 

„The latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May, when the vines 
begin to ſhoot, carefully look them 
over, rubbing off all ſmall buds 
which may come from the old 
wood, which only produces weak 
dangling branches, as alſo' when 
two ſhoots are produced from the 
ſame bud, the weakeſt of them 
ſhould be diſplaced, which will 
cauſe the others to be ſtronger, and 
the ſooner this is done the better 


| . | for the vines. 
& The beſt method is to ſhorten | 


+ After one month go over them 
again, rubbing off all the dangling 
ſhoots as before; at the ſame time 
faſten up all the ſtrong branches, 
that they may not hang from the 
wall. Towards the middle of June, 
ſtop the bearing branches, which 
will ſtrengthen the fruit, provided 
you leave three eyes above the 
bunches : For if you ſtop them too 
ſoon it will injure the fruit, by tak« 


ing away that part of the branch 


which is neceſſary to attract the 
nouriſhment to the fruit, as alſo to 
2 off the crudities of the 


| But though I recommend the 
ſtopping thoſe ſhoots which have 
fruit at this ſeaſon, it is not to be 
practiſed upon thoſe ſhoots which 
are intended for bearing the next 
year; for theſe muſt not be Nopped 
before the middle of July, leſt you 


| cauſe the eyes to ſhoot out ſtrong 


lateral branches. 


“During ſummer rub off dang- 


ling branches, and train tl:e ſhoots 
to the wall as before, which will 
accelerate the growth of the fruit, 
and admit the ſun and air to them, 
which is needf il to ripen, and give 
them a rich flavour, But you muſt 


never diveſt the branches of their 
leaves.” | 
The ſame directions ſhould be 
followed when the vines are __ 
» >< 
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ed to Kuen, or to wooden fenc- 
es; and the pruning, ſtopping, &c. 
in vineyards, are the ſame as in 
gardens. | 

The vines in vineyards muſt be 
ſupported by ſtakes; by two ſhort 
ones the firſt year, by longer ones 
the next, and ſo on as there ſhall be 
occaſion. But as to thoſe things 
which are moſt peculiar to vine- 


yards, the above author directs that 


the ſoil which is to be cholen for 
the purpoſe, is that the ſurface of 
which is a light ſandy loam, not 
more than a foot and a half or two 
feet deep, with a gravelly or chalky 
bottom; but if the ſoil have a bot- 
tom of ſtrong clay or loam, it is not 
fit for this purpoſe. As to the ſitu- 


ation of the place, it ſhould incline 


to the ſouth, with a gradual de- 


{cent, that the water may drain off; 
but a ſteep ſlope is not good, as it 
will not ſo well hold the manure. 


To prepare the ſoil for planting, 


he ſays, ++ In the ſpring, if the 


ground is green ſward, it ſhould be 


ploughed as deep as the ſurface will 


3 ; then well harrowed to 


reak the clods, and cleanſe it from 
the roots of noxious weeds. After 
this it muſt be frequently ploughed 
and harrowed for one year, to ren- 
der the ſurface light, The follow- 
ing ſpring the ground ſhould be 
ploughed- again, and after making 
the ſurface even, the rows ſhould 
be marked out from ſouth - eaſt to 


north-weſt, at the diſtance of ten 
bed of their nouriſhment. 


feet from each other ; and theſe 
rows ſhould be croſſed again at five 
or ſix feet diſtance, which will 
mark out the places where the 


plants ſhould be placed.” But as. 


we are favoured with a drier at- 


moſphere, I ſhould think the rows 


may as well be planted nearer to- 
gether, as it will be a ſaving of 
ground and labour. 7 

He adds, The proper kinds of 
grapes ſhould be choſen, The 


| 
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bad conſequence. 


VIN gol 
Vignerons abroad always obſerve 
that the grapes which are good for 
eating never make good wine ; and 
therefore make choice of thoſe, 
whoſe juice, after fermenting,afford 
a noble rich liquor. Theſe grapes 
are always auſtere, and not 10 pal- 
atable. He ſuppoſes the ſort moſt 
proper for vineyards in England, is 
the Auvernat, or true Burgundy 
grape; and thinks it beſt that a 
vineyard ſhould produce only one 
kind of grapes; becauſe the mixin 
of the juice of ſeveral together, wil 
cauſe the wine to ferment at differ- 
ent times. 

After the cuttings are planted, 
he recommends keeping them clean 
from weeds; and as the rows are 
at a great diſtance from each other, 
he allows that the ſpaces between 
may be ſown, or planted with any 
kinds of eſculent roots, which do 
not grow tall, provided there is 
proper diſtance left from the vines, 
and care taken that the vines be not 
injured by the crops, or in gather- 
ing, or carrying them offthe ground. 
And this huſbandry may be contin- 
ued till the vines come to bearing; 
after which there ſhould be no ſort 
of crop put between them, becauſe 
the cleaner the ground 1s kept, the 
more heat will be reflected to the 
grapes. a 

The ground ſhould be yearly well 
dug or ploughed, and always kept 
free from weeds; becauſe the roots 
of the vines will otherwiſe be rob- 


«© When a vineyard is arrived to a 
bearing ſtate, it ſhould be ſo prun- 
ed, that there ſhould be never too 
many branches left on a root, nor 
thoſe too long ; for though there 
may be a greater quantity of fruit 
produced, yet the juice will not be 
lo good as when there is a moderate 
quantity ; and the roots will be 
weakened, which is found to be of 
The number of 

branches 


VIN 
branches which the Italians leave 
upon a ſtrong vine are four; two 
ol the ſtrongeſt have four eyes; and 
the two weaker are ſhortened down 
to two eyes each. Shoots that have 
borne fruit, are either cut quite a- 
way, or reduced to two eyes. 

“% The ground of a vineyard 
ſhould not only be conſtantly well 
tilled, but a dreſſing of ſome good 
manure applied to it every third 
year, in the ſpring, and well mixed 
with the ſoil. 

“When a vineyard is carefully 
dre ſſed, it will be as pleaſing a fight, 
as any plantation of trees or fhrubs 
zv hatever. If the rows be regular, 


and the ſtakes exactly placed, and 


the upright ſhoots ſtopped to an e- 
qual height, there is nothing in na- 
ture which will make a more beau- 
tiful appearance. And during the 
ſeaſon that the vines are in flower 
they emit a moſt grateful ſcent, eſ- 

cially in the morning and even- 


ing. And when the grapes begin 


to ripen there will be freſh pleaſure 
in viewing them.” | 

A vineyard that is well managed 
will bear fruit the third year from 
the planting ; the crops will be 
growing larger till the ſeventh or 
eighth year ; and remain fruitful till 
about the filtieth year; after which 
it will begin to decline, and die 
away. | | 

But inſtead of the cutting culture 
of the vine ſome have recommend- 
ed that a plantation of trees of low 
growth be made, placed at proper 
diſtances, with a vine planted at 
the root of each, which will climb 
up the trees, and bear fruit without 
cutting. The ground between the 
rows ſhould be continually well 
tilled and manured. 

Much labour might be ſaved by 
this mode of culture ; and that it 
might anſwer, the fruiffulneſs we 
often obſerve in wild grapes may 
| lead us to cor.clude. It ſcems to 


| 


| 
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be following nature ; but the fruit 
muſt be waited for, a conſiderable 
number of years after planting, 
And after all, it never will yield 15 
good a wine, as vines that are kept 
low by cutting; for the low vine. 
yards in France afford a much rich- 
er wine than the high ones, though 
leſs in quantity, The former are 
but three or four feet high, the lat. 
ter ſeven or eight, and both culti- 
vated by cutting, "'K 2 

VINEGAR, four wine. 
the name is alſo applied to any acid 
penetrating liquor, prepared from 
wipe, cyder, beer, &c. 

The proceſs of turning vegeta- 
ble matters to vinegar, is thus de- 
livered by Dr. Shaw : „Take the 
{kins of raiſins, after they have been 
uſed in making wine; and pour 
three or four times their own quan- 
tity of boiling water upon them, ſo 
as to make a thin aqueous mixture, 
Then ſet the containing caſk, looſe. 
ly covered, in a warmer place than 


is uled for vinous fermentation ; and 


the liquor, in a few weeks time, 
will become a clear and ſound vin- 
egar; which being drawn off from its 
ſediment, and preſerved in another 
caſk, well ſtopped down, will con- 
tinue perfect, and fit for uſe,” 


All ſuch things as have under- | 


gone, or are fit for a vinous fer- 
mentation, will afford vinegar. 
Our common ſummer fruits, ſap of 
vegetables, and even the pomace 


from which cyder has been preſſed, 


will make vinegar, by means of 


water, the open air, and warmth, 
But ſome ſpirit ſhoula be added to 
weak vinegar, to give it a body, 
and fit it for keeping. 

“% Liquor to be changed into 
vinegar, being kept warmer than 
in vinous fermentation, it begins, 
in a few days to grow thick and 
turbid ; and without throwing up 


bubbles, or biſling, as happens in 


vinous fermentation, depoſits a ca- 
* | pr0us 
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VIV 
E ſediment, The effect of this 


paration begins firſt to appear on 
the ſurface of the liquor, which 
gathers a white ſkin that daily in- 
creaſes in thickneſs, till at length it 
becomes like leather ; and now if it 


continues longer in this ſtate, the 


ſkin turns blue, or green,. and 
would at laſt grow fetid and pu- 
trefy. Therefore, in keeping down 
this ſkin, as it grows, and thruſting 
itgently to the bottom of the veſlel, 
conſiſts much of the art of vinegar 
making, eſpecially from malt. 
VINEYARD, a plantation. of 
vines. See the article Vine. 
VIVES, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
which differs from the ſtrangles on- 
ly in this, that the ſwellings of the 
kernels under the ears of the horſe 
(which are the parts at firſt chiefly 
affected) ſeldom gather, or come to 
matter, but by degrees perſpire off, 
and diſperſe, by warm clothing, an- 


ointing with the marſhmallow oint- 


ment, and a moderate bleeding or 
two, But ſhould the inflamma- 
tion continue notwithſtanding theſe 
means, a ſuppuration muſt be pro- 
moted, 

« When theſe ſwellings appear 
in an old or full aged horſe, they 
are agua of great malignity, and oft- 
en of an inward decay, as well as 
forerunners of the glanders. 

Take of crude mercury, or quick- 
filver, one ounce ; Venice tur- 
pentine, half an ounce ; rub to- 
gether in a mortar till the globules 
of the quickſilver are no longer 
viſible ; then add too qunces of 
hogs-lard. | 
« Some authors recommend this 

eintment to be uſed at firſt, in or- 


der to diſperſe the ſwellings, and 


e their coming to matter; 


leeding and purging at the ſame 


time for that purpoſe; but as in 
young horſes they ſeem to be crit- 
ical, the practice by ſuppuration is 


sertainly more eligible and ſafe: 
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For want of properly effecting 
which, the humours frequently ſet- 
tle, or are tranſlated to the lungs, 
and other bowels, or falling on the 
fleſhy part of the hind quarters, 
form deep impoſthumes between 
the muſcles, which diſcharge ſuch 
large F of matter as ſome- 
times kill the horſe, and very often 
endanger his life.” Bartlet's Far- 
riery, page 99. 

ULCER « a ſolution of the ſoft 
part of an animal body, together 
with the ſkin. | 

« The firſt intention in the cure 
of ulcers, is bringing them to di- 
geſt, or diſcharge a thick matter; 
which will in general be effected 
by the green ointment, or that with 
precipitate. But ſhould the ſore, 
not digeſt kindly by theſe means, 


but diſcharge a gleety thin matter, 
and look pale, you muſt then have 


recourſe to warmer dreſſings, ſuch 
as balſam, or oil of turpentine, 
melted down with your common 
digeſtive, and the ſtrong beer poul- 
tice over them, = It is proper alſo 
in theſe ſores, where the circulation 
is languid, and the natural heat a- 
tated, to warm the part, and | goa 
en the motion of the blood, by fo- 
menting it well at the time of dreſſ- 
ing; which method will thicken 


the matter, and rouſe the native 


heat of the part, and then the form- 
er dreſſings may be reapplied. 

« If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they muſt be pared 
down with a knife, and afterwards 
rubbed with the cauſtick. n 

« Where ſoft fungous fleſh be- 
gins to riſe, it ſhould carefully be 
ſuppreſſed in time, otherwiſe the 
cure will go on but ſlowly. If it 
has already ſprouted above the ſur- 
face, pare it down with a knife, 
and rub the remainder with a bit of 
cauſtick ; and to prevent its riſing 
again, ſprinkle the ſore with equal 
parts of burat alum, and red pre- 

cipitate ; 
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cipitate ; or waſh with the ſublimate 
water, and dreſs with dry lint even 
to the ſurface, and then roll over a 
compreſs of linen as tight as can be 
borne ; for a proper degree of preſ- 
fure, with mild applications, will 
always oblige theſe ſpongy excreſ- 
cences to ſubſide, but without band- 


ſucceed. | 

&« All finuſes, or cavities, ſhould 
be laid open as ſoon as diſcovercd, 
after bandages have been ineffectu- 
ally tried ; but where the cavity 
penetrates deep into the muſcles, - 
and a counter opening is impracti- 
cable or hazardous ; where by a 
continuance, the integuments of 
the muſcles are conſtantly dripping 
and melting down ; in theſe caſes 
injections may be uſed, and will 
frequently be attended with ſucceſs. 
A decoction of colcothar boiled in 


forge-water,or ſolution of lapis med- 


icamentoſus in lime-water, with a 
fifth part of honey and tincture of 
myrrh, may be firſt tried, injecting 
three or four ounces twice a day, 
or ſome roſin melted down with 
oil of turpentine may be uſed for 
this purpoſe, If theſe ſhould not 
ſucceed, the following, which is of 
a ſharp and cauſtick nature, is rec- 
ommended on Mr. Gibſon's expe- 
rience. 


ounce, diſſolve in a pint of wa- 
ter, then decant Ks. pour off 
gently into a large quart bottle ; 
add half a pint of camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, the ſame quantity 
of the beſt vinegar, and two 
ounces of Ægyptiacum. 
te This mixture is alſo very ſucceſs- 
fully applied to ulcerated greaſy 
heels, which it will both cleanſe and 
dry up. 1 
« Theſe ſinuſes, or cavities fre- 
uently degenerate into fiſtulae, 
that is, grow pipey, having the in- 


fide thickened, and lined as it were 


% 


URI 
with a horny callous ſubſtances; 
In order to their cure, they mult 
be laid open, and the hard ſubſtance 
all cut away. Where this is im- 
practicable, ſcarify them well, and 
trult to the precipitate medicine 
made ſtrong, rubbing now and then 
with cauſtick, butter of antimony, 
or equal parts of quickſilver and a- 
ua fortis, 

&« When a rotten or foul bone 
is an attendant on an ulcer, the 
fleſh is generally looſe and flabby, 
the diſcharge oily, thin and ſtink- 
ing, and the bone diſcovered to be 
carious, by its feeling rough to the 
probe paſſed through the fleſh. In 
order to a cure, the bone muſt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed ; for which purpoſe, 
deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs 
with dry lint ; or the doſſils may be 
preſſed out of tincture of myrrh or 
euphorbium. The throwing. off 
the ſcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is effected in more or 
leſs time, in proportion to the depth 
the bone is affected, though burning 
the Foul bone is thought by ſome to 
haſten its ſeparation, 5 

Where the cure does not prop- 
erly ſucceed, mercurial phyſick 


ſhould be given, and repeated at 


proper intervals: And to correct 
and mend the blood and juices, the 
antimonial and alterative powders, 
with a decoction of guaiacum and 
1 are proper for that pur- 
e.“ Bartlet's Farriery, page 239. 
RN E, a ſerous 2 line fluid 
leparated from the blood, and emit- 
ted by the canal of the urethra, 
Conſidered as a manure, this is 
an important liquor ; it is ſuppoſed 
to be richer than the ſtale of beaſts. 


The difference may be as that of 


ordure to barn-dung, 

Mr. Bradley relates, as of his own 
knowledge, that human urine was 
thrown into a little pit conſtantly 


every day, for three or four 1 
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Two years after, ſome earth was 
taken out of this pit, and mixed 
with twice as much other earth, to 


fill up à hollow place in à graſs 
walk, The turf vey e "me 
upon this ſpot grew ſo largely and 
V beſides being much 
greener than the reſt, that by the 
beſt computation he could make, its 
raſs, in a month's time, was above 
To ales as much in quantity as 
that of any other ſpot of the ſame 
fize, though the whole walk was 
laid on very rich ground, | 

And Mr. Hartlib inſtances a 
woman near Canterbury in Eng- 
land, who ſaved in a pail all the u- 
rine ſhe could, and when the pail 
was full, ſprinkled it on her mead- 
ow, the graſs of which looked 
pou at firſt, but afterwards grew 


wo». 4 | 


uman urine therefore ſhould. 
be conſidered as of great value to 


the farmer, A good method of 
uling it is, to throw it upon com- 
poſt dung-bills which are under 

Alſo, old urine is preferable to 


dung for manuring of trees, as it 


netrates better to their roots; and 


it is ſaid to remove divers infirmi- 


f plants. 
USTILAGO, a diſtemper in 
wheat, the ſame as burnt grain, or 


the burnt ear. See Burnt Grain. 


Grain that is infected with this 
diſtemper ſhould not be uſed tor 


ſeed, as it is next to impoſſible, e- 
ven by repeated waſhings, to free 
it entirely from the black powder, 
the leaſt particles of which, adher- 


ing to the kernels is apt to corrupt 


them. 5 
W. 
W AGGON, a carriage or cart 


mounted on four wheels. 
Waggons anſwer much the ſame 
ends as common carts. my are 
1 5 p 
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greatly to be preferred, eſpecially in 
journeying; and they are quite nec- 
eſſary for horſe- teams, eſpecially 
when the horſes are harneſſed by 
two and two, as they ought to be 
in large teams. The advantages of 
waggons are eſpecially theſe two. 

1. They are far leſs fatiguing to 


the oxen than carts; becauſe they 


have to bear only the weight of the 
tongue upon their necks; whereas, 
in carts, and on deſcending ground, 
the oxen are cruſhed as it were 


with bearing a great my of the 


load; or in aſcending a hill, the load 
pulls their necks upwards, ſo that 
they are almoſt choked, and rend- 
ered incapable of drawing the load. 

2, Waggons are better for the 
roads, as the wheels do not make 


ſo deep impreſſions in the ground 


as thſe of carts. The load bear- 
ing equally on four wheels, each 


Vv heel bears but half ſo much weight , 


as one wheel of a cart. Conſe- 
quently a waggon wheel preſſes the 
ground with but half the force of 
a cart-wheel ; and therefore pene- 
trates to but half the depth. If 


teamſters uſed only waggons upon 
| our roads, the roads would ſoon be 


found to be greatly mended, as 
they would be freed from thoſe 
deep ruts, which are ſo diſagreea- 
ble and dangerous to travellers, 

WALL, the principal part of a 
building, ſerving both to encloſe 
and ſupport it, | | 

The walls with which farmers 
are moſt concerned are fences 
of ſtone upon their farms. See the 
articie Fence, | 


for houſes, &c. particular. care 


In ſummer they ſhould be laid as 
wet, and in winter as dry, as poſ- 
ſible, to make them bind the better 
with the mortar. In ſummer, they 


drying 


When brick-walls are to be built 


ſhould be taken in laying the bricks. 


ſhould be covered up as fait as the 
are laid, to prevent the wall from 
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drying too faſt. In winter, they 
ſhould be well covered to protect 
them from ſnow, rain, and froſt, 


which are all hurtful to the cement. | 


But in the coldeſt part of winter 
maſon-work can hardly be per- 


formed at all in this country. Walls 


laid in this ſeaſon are not expected 
to be durable. FE 

WANE, decreaſe, it commonly 
fignifies the third and fourth quar- 
ters of the moon. | 

WARBLES, ſmall hard tumours 
on the ſaddle part of a horſe's back, 
occaſioned by the heat of the faddle 
in travelling. They are uſually call- 
ed Saddle Boils. 

A hot greaſy diſh-clout frequent- 
ly apphed will ſometimes cure them. 
When this fails camphorated ſpirit 
of wine will be found more effec- 
tual ; eſpecially if a little of the ſpir- 
it of ſal ammoniac be added. 

WATER, a ſimple, tranſparent 

vid, which becomes ſolid with a 


certain degree of cold. 


A general diviſion of this fluid 
is into falt and freſh. But accord- 
ingto Dr. Shaw, it ſeems divifible 
into as many different ſpecies, as 
the earth is into ſtrata or beds. 
Thus there are mineral waters of 
various kinds, according to the 
mineral ſubſtances through which 
they pals, and with which they are 
by any means impregnated. Water 
may therefore be as compounded a 
body as earth ; and perhaps neither 
can any Where be found perfectly 
pure or unmixed. n 


Water is of infinite uſe in all the | 


works both of nature and art; as 
without it there could be no genera- 
tion, nutrition, or growth in any 
animal, vegetable, or mineral bod- 
ies. The blood could not flow in 
the veins, the ſap in the veſſels of 
vegetables, nor the particles of 
minerals concrete or grow together, 


without water. Neither could there 
be any corruption, fermentation, or 
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diſſolution performed without it; 
But I muſt not attempt to fpeak of 
all its uſes, 
Thoſe however have groſsly mif. 
taken the matter, who have ſuppoſ- 


ed water to be the ſole food by 


which vegetables are nouriſhed; 
though it muſt be allowed to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to their nouriſh- 
ment and growth. It is an im- 


portant agent in mixing and dif- 


folving the other ingredients of the 
food of plants; gives them the 
fermentation that is neceffary, and 
is an eſſential part of the nutritive 
ſteam that enters the roots and oth- 
er parts of vegetables. And the 
pureſt water contains in itſelf many 
earthy particles, as appears by the 
cruſts that adhere to the infides of 
veſſels in which water is often 
„„ 

Nor is water wholly deſtitute of 
falts and oils. It is no wonder 
therefore, that a plant will live, and 
grow for ſome time, with its roots 
thruſt into a veſſel of water, For 
even in this ſituation it partakes of 
every neceſſary ingredient of its 
natural food, though not in the 
right proportions. 

Water not only ſerves thus as a 
vehicle to the food of plants, but 


carries with it where it runs in 


ſtreams many particles of vegetable 
mould, &c. which enrich the ſoit. 
After heavy rains, water depoſits a 


fertilizing ſediment, which changes 
the ſoil to a dark colour. 
Watering the ground alſo pro- - 


motes the putre faction of every ſub- 


ſtance, whether animal or vegeta- 


ble, contained in the ſoil, or lying 
on the ſurſace. „ 

Where a good head of water can 
be made without too great an ex- 
penſe; or where a brook, or part 


of a river, can be ſo diverted from 


its courſe, as to be made to ſpread 

its water over the neighbourin 

graſs- grounds, it ſhould be attend 
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to, as à matter of no ſmall import- 
ance. But the water ſhould be 
erfectly under command; other- 
wile it may yore rather hurtful 
than beneficial, 9 
Particular care ſhould be taken 
that the water which is led over 
graſs- grounds, be only ſuch as is fit 
to nouriſh plants, Which chalybeate 
waters, or = impregnated with 
a mineral acid, certainly are not, 
Such water is rather poiſonous to 


plants, and prevents their growth. 


The quantity of water thrown 
over the land ſhould be rightly pro- 

rtioned ; a light ſandy foil will 
Sic more, a ſtiff foil a leſs quantity, 


without overcharging the veſſels 


of the plants. OP 

The channels ſhould be ſo made 
that the water may be communi- 
cated to every part, excepting 
wherethere are little hollows which 
are naturally wet, The main chan- 


nel ſhould be broad, and its deſcent | 


but juſt enough to cauſe the water 


to run; and from the main channel, 


a great number of very narrow 
ones ſhould be cut, that the water 
may be well ſpread through every 
rt, | 
Watering the ground in this 
manner ſhould be avoided when 
the air 1s extremely hot ; becauſe 


heat draws the water too haſtily in- 


to the plants, which renders them 
weak. The night time ſhould be 
preferred to the day for letting out 
the water, or a day that is cool and 
cloudy may be choſen. 

No water ſhould be admitted in 
the ſpring, till after the ground 
which has been hoven by the ſroſt 


1s well ſettled. But afterwards, and 


in a dry ſpring, watering may be 
plentifully uſed, till the graſs begins 
to ſpring up. After the ſhooting 
of the graſs, the water ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered more ſparingly, or not 
at all if the weather proves rainy. 


And when the graſs comes to be 
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tall, no water ſhould be applied, 
but in caſe of neceſſity, as when a 
drought prevails, which would 
ſhorten the crop; for if it were ap- 
plied at this time in a large quanti- 
ty, the graſs would be lodged ; or 
if the water be not clean, it will 
foul the graſs, and give the hay an 
ill taſte, | 3 
After the ſecond crop of hay is 
taken off, water may be thrown o- 
ver the ground in plenty ; for the. 
ground is then very dry, and the 


weather ſo cool, that vegetables 


will not be injured by plentiful 
watering. 
Ground that is thus watered will 
produce plenty of graſs, unleſs it 
ſhould happen to be too much 
chilled by watering ; to prevent. 


| which it ſhould have a ſprinkling 


of ſome warm compoſt, ſoot, or 
other hot dreſſing, each year, in 
autumn. IE 
Care ſhouid be always taken 
to leave off this watering. before 
the month of December, when 
ſtrong froſts are expected; becauſe 
froſt deſtroys all vegetables much. 
more when they are full of ſap, and 
where the ſoil is very wet. . 
When you wiſh to water land 
which is above the level of an ad- 
jacent ſtream, an engine may be uſed 
to raiſe it to the proper height. 
They who are willing to be at this 
expenſe may find deſcriptions of 


Archimedes's water-fkrew, ihe Perſian 


wheel, M. Belidor's wheel, and an en- 
gine invented by M. de la Baye, in the 
Complete Farmer, article Water. 
WATER-FURROWING, 
drawing furrows in the loweſt parts 
of a field of wheat or other winter 
grain, as ſoon as it is harrowed in, 
in order to draw off the ſuperfluous 
water, that none may ſtand on the 
ſurface during the winter. 
This piece of good huſbandry is 
conſidered, in the old countries as 
indiſpenſably neceſſary ; unleſs» 
when 
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when a field is on fuch a declivity 
that the water cannot ſtand on it. 


For if water ſtand long upon corn, 


in a froſty ſeaſon, or almoſt any 
ſeaſon, it will either be killed, or ſo 
ſtinted in its growth, that it will 
produce nothing. | 


If this practice were adopted by | 


my countrymen, the labour of do- 
ing which is but a trifle, 1 am per- 
ſuaded they would find ſo great an 


advantage in it, that they would not 


afterwards incline to lay it aſide. It 
is probable it might prevent the 
winter-killing of much grain, an 


evil that is greatly complained of. 


© WATERING, applying water 
to plants to nouriſh them. 

| Vegetables that are newly tranſ- 
planted, as they have their roots 


more or leſs diminiſhed, or other- 


wiſe injured, often need watering 
till they have taken new root. But 
this ſhould be done with, caution. 
If a dry ſeaſon follow the tranſ- 


_ planting, let them be watered if they 
appear to droop, only on evenings, 
*and in cloudy weather, and with 


water that has been expoſed one 
day at leaſt, to the ſhining of the 
ſun ; not with water directly from 
a well, as it will give a chill to the 
plants. Only a ſmall quantity 


. Thould be applied at once, that it 
may have an effect ſimilar to that | 
. ofwrefrething rain, 


In a dry ſeaſon, whole gardens 
ſometimes need watering ; and in 
doing it the above precautions are 


to. be regarded. They are happy 


who have a ! wy; of ſtanding water 


in their garden, or a rivulet near at 
hand, from whence the garden may 
be watered without much labour. 

"© WEATHER, the ſtate or condi- 
tion of the atmoſphere with regard 
to heat, cold, wind, rain, froſt, 
ſnow, &c. v7 | | 


Innumerable advantages would 
riſe to the huſbandman from a 


forcknowledge of the changes of | 


— 
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the weather, and the general chars 
afters of the approaching ſea- 
ſons. In the former cafe; he 
would be able to order his buf- 
neſs from day to day in the beſt 
manner, and fo as to prevent much 
perplexity and loſs ; efpecially in 
the ſealons of hay-making and har- 
veſting ; in the latter, he would be 
happily directed in his choice of 
crops, and the beſt methods of cul- 
tivating them. And as this knowl. 
edge is not to be obtained, the abili- 
ty to make very probable conject- 
ures is nextly to be coveted, as it 
will be found to anſwer very valu- 


| able purpoſes. 


Virgil, and other early writers'on 
huſbandry, pointed out many rules 
of prognoſticating the changes of 
weather, in their own countries, 
But theſe will not univerfally, and 
perhaps not generally, apply in 
other regions, Perſons ought there- 
fore td be careful that they do not 
lay too much ſtreſs upon them. 

Journals of the weather, winds 


and ſtate of the atmoſphere, ſhould 


be made and kept in every climate 
in this country ; from the compar- 
ing of which for a courſe of years, 
it is probable that ſome valuable 
prognoſticks might be formed, 
which have not yet been thought of, 

The obſervations made m one 


climate, will not perfectly anſwer ' 
for another, even in the ſame coun- 


try. In ſome parts of the ſtate of 
Maſſachuſetts, ber inſtance, a ſouth 
wind inaſummer morning forebodes 
a hot day, and in other parts a cool 
one ; and the changes of weather 


are not juſt the ſame in the mari- 


time as in the inland parts. 
That our farmers may enable 


themſelves to form judicious prog-. 


noſtications, ſome parts of knowl- 
edge, falſely ſo called, ought to be 
unlearned, or exploded ; as weeds 
muſt be extirpated, that uſeful 
plants may be nouriſhed, 
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Thoſe who draw their prognoſ- 


ticks from the motions and aſpects 
of the celeſtial bodies, are certainly 
leſs apt to attend to more ſure ob- 
jects in the earth and atmoſphere. 

If any celeſtial influence is to be 
much regarded, one would think it 


ought to be only that of the earth's 
ſatellite, the moon, becauſe of its 


nearneſs. That ſhe influences the 
tides is well known ; and theſe may 
have a ſmall influence on the winds 
and weather. And probably va- 
pours may be more copiouſly raiſ- 


ed when ſhe is neareſt to the earth, 
which affords a greater probability | 


of approaching rain or ſnow. 


But what reaſon can there be af. 


ſigned, for ſuppoſing that her place 
in the Heavens at the moment of 
her full, change or quartering, can 
have any influence on our atmoſ- 

here ? or that the weather in the 
fatter; ſhould be governed by that 
in her former quarters ? efe 
ban though believed by many, 

ave never been confirmed by any 


| ſet of accurate obſervations. The 


few that I have made have rather 
tended to refute them. 


Barometrical obſervations may | 
be of ſome real ufe, In general, | 


it may be expected, that when the 
mercury riſes high, a few days of 
fair weather will follow ; if it falls, 


rain may be expected.“ 


Birds of paſſage have always 
been ſuppoſed to indicate the near- 
neſs of approaching ſeaſons. 

It is well known that the weath- 
er is much governed by winds.— 
Rain is very often preceded by a 
fouth-eaſt wind, and ſnow by a 
wind from the north-eaſt : And an 


eaſt wind continued twelve hours, 


ſeldom fails to bring rain; and yet 
rain oftentimes comes from every 


other quarter, When the winds 


blow from any point betwixt N, 
and W. the weather is expected to 
continue fair and dry. h 


wen . - ne 


The weather is oftener unſettled 


about the times of the equinoxes, 


than at other feaſons : And high 
winds and ſtorms are more to be 


expected. FE 


Falling weather oftener happens 
a little before or after the full and 


change of the moon than at other 


F 
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times, eſpecially if ſhe happen to 
be near to her perigee. 


The redneſs of the {ky at the rĩiſ- 


ing of the ſun, has ever been con- 
ſidered as a ſign of foul weather ap- 


proaching; but it is far from being 


infallible. 


| 
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The falling of heavy dews is 2 


ſign of the continuance of fair 
weather. | 

The ſetting of the ſun behind a 
black, watery cloud, betokens ap- 
proaching ram, . 

The wading of the ſun, as it is 
called, is a pretty ſure ſign that foul 
weather is very near, | | 

When the diſc of the ſun, either 
at riſing or ſetting, appears very 
broad and dim, the atmoſphere is 


% 


charged with plenty of vapour, 
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which will ſoon condenſe and fall 
upon the earth. The contrary hap- 
en when the ſun appears bril- 
iant, ſmall and dazzling at riſing 
and ſetting, as theſe appearances in- 
dicate a dry ſtate of the air. 

Many more ſigns of changes in 
the weather might have been men- 
tioned : But I ſtudy brevity. | 

WEDGE, one of the mechan- 


ical powers, the force of which is 


extremely great. 

The wedge is a triangular priſm, 
whoſe baſes are acute angled tri- 
oy 

he wedge is a needful imple- 
ment among farmers for the cleav- 
ing of their wood and timber. It 
ſhould be made of a ſoft kind of 


iron, that it may not be broken 


near the point, by driving it in 
froſty weather, The head ſhould 


| be about two inches thick, and the 


length 


810 F 
length of the wedge from eight to 


nine inches. je 2 
WEE DING, the action of de- 
ſtroying weeds among uſeful plants. 
There are ſeveral methods of do- 
ing it. Where plants in beds, 
whdether ſown broad - caſt or in rows, 


are young and ſmall, and are infeſt- 


ed with weeds, the weeds muſt be 
pulled up with the thumb and fin- 


r ; or elſe cut out with the weed- 


ing hook. Where the plants are 
larger, the weeds may be killed by 
a hoe with a ſharp edge, which 
ſhould be wider or narrower, ac- 


cording. to the diſtance at which. 


the plants ought to ſtand from each 
other after hoeing. But it is nec- 
eſſary that the hoeing be performed 
in dry weather; otherwiſe many of 
the weeds will revive, and grow : 
And the forenoon is better than the 
afternoon for this work, becauſe a 
dewy night coming on before they 


are withered, ſome of them will get 
rooted before the next morning. 


Weeders ſhould be careful that they 
| tread upon weeds that they hoe or 


ull up, as little as poſſible, becaule | 


this will cloſe the earth about them, 
and prevent their dying. : 
When ſmall plants ſtand in rows 


according to the drill-huſbandry, 


the plants in the rows mult be weed- 
ed, and thinned as in gardens ; but 
the weeds in the intervals are to be 
more expeditiouſly deſtroyed with 
the plough, horfe-hoe, or cultivat- 


or. a 
WEE bs, uſeleſs or noxious plants. 
Weeds infeſt all kinds of land 
more or leſs, and occaſion abun- 
dance of labour for the ſarmer, and 
the gardener, ſo much that we ſel- 
dom find it perfectly accompliſhed, 
Weeds are ſeveral ways hurtful 
to the crops that are cultivated. 
1. They rob other plants of the 
food that ſhould nouriſh them. For 
they require as much nouriſhment 
from the earth as better plants do; 
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and in general they are fed with the 
| ſame kind of juices: For it has been 


proved, that the food of all plants 
is nearly the ſame. So that where- 


ever weeds are ſuffered to ſtand 
and grow among plants, the crop 
will receive proportionably the les 


quantity of nouriſhment from the 
earth. It will alſo receive the leſs 


nouriſhment from the air, - unleſs 
the weeds are of a much lower 


ſtature than the plants that were 
meant to be cultivated. | 

2. Weeds alſo leſſen the quantity 
of paſture for plants im the ſoil. For 
their roots occupy and fill many of 


| thoſe interſtices in the foil, which 


would have been occupied by the 


roots of the cultivated plants. And 


many kinds of weeds have ſuch a 
multitude of ſtrong and binding 
roots, that they render the ſoil {tiff 
and hard; and ſo compact that the 
roots of tender plants cannot ex- 
tend themſelves in it. This bad 
quality is poſſeſſed, in a remarkable 
degree, in the quitch-graſs, and in 
ſome other weeds. 


3. Weeds prevent plants from 
tillering, or branching out from 


their roots, as many kinds, and par- 
ticularly the farinaceous, which are 
the moſt valuable, are inclined to 
do, when they have room. But 
the growing of a multitude of weeds 
among them reduces them to a 
crowded ſituation ;the conſequence 
is, that they ſhoot up only ſingle 
ſtalks, by which means the crop is 
greatly diminiſhed. 


4. Weeds deprive plants of that 


free circulation of air about them, 
which is neceſſary to their being in a 


healthy and vigorous ſtate. For want 


of this they run up weak, remain 
of a looſe and ſpongy contexture, 
and bend down and lodge by their 
own weight, unleſs the weeds happen 
to be ſo ſtrong as to hold them up. 

Laſtly, ſome weeds of the creep- 
ing kind twine about the plants in 
| ſuch 
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ſuch à manner as to prevent their 
growth, and the circulation of their 
{ p. Others overtop them, and 


ſhut out the direct influence of the 
ſun, and further oppreſs them with 


their un wholeſome dripping on 


them. And there are ſtill others, 
the dodder in particular, which 
draw their nouriſhment direttly 
out of the bodies of plants, by ſtrik- 


ing its fibres into them, and caule | 


them to languiſh. 


So that, on the whole, the miſ- 


chiefs done by weeds are ſo great 


and many, that when they are ſuf- 

fered to grow unmoleſted . among 

uſeful plants, whatever culture 1s 
iven to the ſoil is thrown away, 

and the ſeeds that are ſown are en- 

tirely waſted. 

| Weeds may be divided, as plants 


in general are, into annuals and 


perennials ; or, as Mr. Dixſon has 
done it, into thoſe which are prop- 
agated by the ſeed, and thoſe that 
are n by the root. But 1 
ſhall purſue a method which better 
ſuits my preſent inclination ; And 
only confider thoſe weeds in a gen- 


eral way which chiefly infeſt our 


lands that are in tillage, and thoſe 
that prevail in our graſs land ; and 
how to prevent the exiſtence, or 
e of theſe kinds; and the 

ſt methods of ſubduing and de- 
ſtroying them. 

1. As to thoſe which infeſt land 
that is employed in tillage, and 
which are very numerous, there 
are ſeveral ways to prevent their 
exiſtence in fields; at leaſt, to pre- 
vent their arifing in ſuch plenty as 
to be very detrimental to the crops. 

The firſt that I would inſiſt upon 
is, that no ſeeds of weeds ſhould by 
any means be carried into the fields. 


And that this evil may be avoided, 


no dung or compoſt ſhould be laid 
upon the ſoil, until it has under- 
gone ſuch fermentations in heaps, 
as to deſtroy the vegetative quality 


| 
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of all the ſeeds that are contained in 


it. Therefore all dunghills intend- 
ed for the manuring of ſowed fields, 
ſhould be ſhoveled over two or 
three times in a ſummer ; by means 


of which, moſt or all of the ſeeds 
contained in the heaps will vege- ' 
tate, and be deſtroyed. But when 


land is laid down for graſs, this 
precaution is not neceſſary. | 

But when there is a neceſſity of 
uling new dung, which abounds 


with the ſeeds of weeds, on land to | 


be continued in tillage, Iet it, if 
poſſible, be applied only to a hoed 


crop, in the tilling of which, the 


weeds will be deſtroyed as faſt as 
they riſe, during the ſummer, | 
Or if low ground hay has been 
uſed by itſelf, in feeding the young 
part of the ſtock (as indeed it ought 
always to be) let the dung that 1s 
made of that be laid on the drieſt 
parts of the farm. There will be 
no danger in laying it on while it 
is new ; for if the ſeeds ſprout and 
come up, they will not proſper, as 
the ſoil does not ſuit their nature, 
being moſtly aquaticks. 3 
As to other manures, ſuch as 
marle, mud, aſhes, lime, ſoot, ſea- 
weeds, &c. theſe having no ſeeds 
in them, there is no danger of their 
cauſing the ground to become 
weedy. If they do this, in any 


meaſure, it muſt be by vivifying 


latent ſeeds in the foil. 

Another thing which is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to prevent the 
abounding of weeds, is, to ſuffer no 


weeds, neither in gardens nor in 


tillage lands, to ripen their feeds in 
autumn, and ſcatter them out upon 
the ground. The practice of ſlug- 
gards mult be laid aſide : For as a 
man ſoweth, ſo ſhall he alſo reap. 
If weeds are thus fown on every 
part of a field, it is no wonder if the 
ground be filled with them in the 


enſuing year: Nothing ſhort of a 


miracle, unleſs it be want of ſtrength 


* * 
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whether it will pot ſave them ten 
times as much labour in future, in 
ſubduing the weeds, after the ground 
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- in the ſoil to nouriſh them, can 


prevent it. The prudent huſband- 


man, therefore, before the ſeeds of 


the weeds are ripened, will go over 
his. grounds, and deſtroy all the 
weeds that appear. If there ſhould 


thrown on them; in which ſitua- 
tion they will ferment and putrefy, 
and become good heaps of manure, 


If any ſhould object to the labour 
of doing this, let them conſider | 


is filled with them, beſides procur- 
ing them the advantage of having 
much better crops. 

Another good preventive of the 
increaſe of weeds, is burning the 
ſtubble as it ſtands after reaping, 
On land that is deſigned to be ſow- 
ed the next year, this is a good 

iece of huſbandry ; for it will de- 
Lo ſo many of the ſeeds of weeds, 
as to prevent the enſuing crop from 
being ſo very weedy as it otherwiſe 


would be; at the ſame time, it will 


clean the ground, and render it fit- 
ter for the operations of tillage, not 
to mention how much the ground 
will be fertilized by the aſhes of the 

ſtubble. | | 
But to prevent the increaſe of 
weeds, as well as to anſwer other 
d ae it is beſt that two 


owed crops, when it can be other- 


wiſe ordered, ſhould not ſucceed 
each other, Where a hoed crop is 
well tilled every other year, the 
weeds are not wont to increaſe, in 
ſuch a degree as to be troubleſome. 
Another precaution, and which 


has not been ſufficiently attended 


to, is taking care to avoid ſowing 


the ſeeds of weeds with grain and 


othercrops. A thorough cleaning 
of the ſeed is of great importance. 


This may be accompliſhed by win- 
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n to be a plenty of them, let 
them be piled in heaps in the bor- 
ders of the fields, and a little earth | 


| 


1 


b 


they ſeldom tarry in the 
] where they firſt fall, but are driven 


1 
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nowing, fifting, ſwimming and re 
ST 1 i, 

If a farmer begins on a farm that 
is not much infeſted with weeds, 
and will carefully obſerve the di- 
rections given above, I think he 
will be always favoured with clean 
crops, and that weeds will never 
prevail much in his tillage land, 

It is true, that ſome ſeeds may be 


wafted by the winds from other 
fields into his encloſures. The beſt 


reventive of this is having cloſe 
ences, But thoſe ſeeds to which 
a light down adheres, are often 
mounted high in -the air, ſo that 
there is no poſſibility of fencing a- 
ainſt them. Of this kind are the 
eeds of thiſtles, &c. However, 


laces 


to the borders of fields. 

But when, by means of a negli- 
gent or ſlovenly culture, lands in 
tillage are become weedy, the farm- 
er ſhould perfectly know, and ſpir- 
itedly F agar gr the moſt, effe 
methods of ſubduing the weeds, 
which are his moſt formidable ene- 


mies. 
The moſt effectual way of de» 
od ſummer 


ſtroying them is, by a 9 

fallowing, alternately ploughing and 
harrowing the ground in dry weath- 
er, as often as the weeds appear in 
plenty on the ſurface. At each of 
theſe ſtirrings a large quantity is de- 
{troyed, and converted into ma- 
nure, and the ſeeds of another cro 
io expoſed to the air, that they wi 
ſpring up, and at the next ſtirring 
be deſtroyed. And if theſe opera- 
tions are continued till no more 
weeds ariſe, it may be concluded 
that the ground is in excellent or- 
der for a crop. It is not only clean- 
ed from weeds, but greatly enrich- 
ed : And it will not be liable to be 
infeſted with weeds for ſeveral 
years after. 


Next to fallowing, which my 


WERE 
be thought - rather expenſive, the 
beſt way to get the better of weeds, 


is to employ the land in hoed crops, 


for two or three yearsin ſucceſſion, 
not omitting autumnal weeding. Or 
a crop of peaſe, or any crop that 
forms a cloſe cover to the furface, 


may do much towards ſubduing the 


weeds. The few weeds that veg- 
etate under ſuch a cover are ſo 
cramped and kept under, as to be 
prevented from going to ſeed, 
Extraordinary deep ploughing, 
or trench-ploughing has been rec- 
ommended as effettual, But in 
this practice care ſhould be taken 
to avoid turning in too many of the 
ſeeds of weeds. The autumn, thete- 
fore 1s not the right time for this, 
but rather the ſpring or ſunimer. 
For if many ſeeds are thus buried, the 
next deep ploughing that there may 
be occaſion for, will bring them again 
up to the air, and cauſe not a few of 
them to vegetate, though it ſhould 
happen to be many years after, 

As deep ploughing deſtroys weeds, 
or rather puts them out of the way, 
ſo on the other hand, nothing can 
more encourage their growth than 
the ſhallow ploughing, which is 
commonly given for {owed crops 
in this country, | | 

But if all other methods were to 
prove ineffectual for the deſtruc- 
tion of weeds, laying tillage land 
down to graſs, and ſowing it with 
cleaned graſs-ſeeds, will not fail to 
ſubdue the weeds ; the moſt of 
which depend upon tillage to pro- 
mote their growth ; and the reſt 
will be overtopped and ſtifled by a 
good crop of graſs. And a ſtrong 


' tward will ſoon be formed, through 


which the tender kinds of annual 
weeds will not penetrate, of which 
ſort the moſt are, that are found in 
land that is tilled. Even the quitch- 
graſs, one of the moſt vexatious of 
all weeds, is thus either deſtroyed 
or rendered harmleſs : For when 
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it flouriſhes ingraſs-ground,it makes 
an excellent hay, | 

2. The weeds that appear in graſs- 
lands in this country, may be di- 
vided into upland weeds and aquat- 
icks; ſome few of which are annuals, 
but a greater number, eſpecially of 
thoſe that are moſt noticed, are pe- 
rennials. 

Of the upJand-weeds thoſe which 
have proved to be the moſt troub- 
leſome are, the upright crow- foot, 
commonly known by the name 
yellow weed; rag- weed, ragwort, 
or Roman wormwood ; the greater- 
daiſy, ox- eye, or piſs-abed ; yarrow, 


dandelion, dock; thiſtles, ſorrel and 


John's wort. | 

Some of theſe, particularly the 
two laſt, and the daiſy and rag-weed, 
are conquered by a plentiful ma- 
nuring of the ground; for where 
the land is rich they are not found 
to flouriſh, Paſturing the land with 
ſheep. is ſaid to be fatal to the daily 
and the crow-foot. i, 

But the moſt effectual way to des 
ſtroy theſe weeds, is to break up 
the land, and employ it in tillage. 

When it is not found conveni- 


ent to take this method, the weeds 


ſhould either be dug out, or elſe 
pulled up by hand, which, when 
the ground is moiſtened by rain, 
may be ealily done, It is to be re- 
membered, that this hould be done 
at or before midſummer, that none 
of their ripened ſeeds, or any that 
may poſſibly vegetate, may be [cats 
tered on the ground. 

The aquatick weeds are not eaſi- 
ly ſubdued by any of the above 
methods, ſonie of which have often 
been tried in vain. Draining the 


land, which deprives them of that 


degree of wetneſs which is ſuitable 
to their nature, is an infallible meth» 


od, and the only effectual one of de- 


ſtroying them. Butliming the ground 


at the ſame time, renders the op- 
eration more ſudden and effectual. 


WEEVIL, 


; 
| 


' 
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WEEVIL, an inſect of the 
beetle kind, reſembling the May- 
bug, with a long ſharp pointed 
head, to the hinder part of which 
are fixed two antennæ. It is black, 
and therefore eafily diſtinguifhed in 
any corn ; but its principal and 
favourite food is wheat, of which, 
either old or new, it devours great 
quantities, withoat however com- 
municating any bad ſmell to it. 
Upon thruſting one's hand into a 
heap of corn, one may eaſily per- 
ceive by its heat, whether it con- 
tains many of theſe inſects, which 


generally lie pretty much collected; 


and the particular places where 
they are moſt numerous, feel much 
warmer than the reſt, 

This obſervation led M. Du- 
hamel to think, that a conſiderable 


heat is probably neceſſary for the 


hatching of their eggs; and that in 


this caſe, even if they ſhould live, 


they will not be able to breed in 


his ventilating granaries. 


To prove this he made repeated 
experiments, the reſults of which 
made it evident that this inſect can- 
not multiply in corn that retains a 
proper degree of coolnels, which it 
may be made to do by frequent 
ventilating. When corn is ſifted 
in a fieve fine enough to retain the 
grain, the weevils then agitated, 


ſhrink up their legs, and are in that | 
poſture ſo much {ſmaller than the | 


grain, that moſt of them drop 
through the ſieve. C 
But of all the methods M. Du- 


hamel tried, that which he prefer- 


red was, to dry the corn on a ſtove, 


or oven, heated to eighty or ninety 
degrees of M. de Reaumur's ther- 
mometer. - 

WHEAT, the moſt ufeful of all 
farinaceous plants, the ſeeds of 
Which are the beſt grain for bread. 

The different ſpecies of wheat, 
according to Mr. Miller, are, the 
Winter wheat, without awns, or 


j 


9 


* 


beards; the ſummer, or ſpri 


large crops from a leſs 


— 
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wheat; grey pollard, or duck bi 
wheat, with long beards; the cone 


heat, ſo named for the ſhape of 


the ears, which reſemble a cone ; 
and the polonian wheat. Other 
kinds he nee to be only varie- 
ties occaſioned by culture and ſoil, 

The Smyrna wheat is very dif- 
ferent from all other, producing 
one large central ear, and ſeveral 
ſmaller lateral ones from the bot - 


tom of the large one. This ſuits a 


rich and ſtrong ſoil, as there is no 
danger of its being overfed. It ſeems 
to be better adapted than any other 
ſpecies of wheat to the horſe-hoe- 
ing huſbandry, + 

The only fpecies that are culti- 
vated in this country are, the win- 
ter and ſpring wheat, the bald and 


| bearded, the red and white, and the 


Siberian wheat. 

About a buſhel and a half of 
feed is a ſufficient quantity for an 
acre, Oftentimes it produces very 
uantity. 
The larger and fuller the ſeed 
is, the greater quantity by meaſ- 
ure will be required ; the ſmall- 
er, the leſs quantity : For the num- 
ber of grains is tobe regarded more 
than the meaſure. 

Changing the ſeed yearly, or at 
leaſt every other year, is proper, or 
even neceflary : For it has always 
been experienced, that the ſame 
ſeed, ſown feveral years in ſucceſ- 
ſion, degenerates ; fo that the crops 
continually grow worſe. But ſeed 
ſhould not only be ſhifted from one 
place to another, but alſo ſown on 
| a ſoil that is different from that on 
| which it grew. It ſhould be taken 
from a ſtiff foil for a light one, and 

from a light for a ſtiff one. ho 

As ſeed wheat cannot always bs 
procured from diſtant countries in 
ſeaſon, farmers at a few miles dif- 
tance ſhould at leaſt change with 
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each other. But in the northerly 
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rts of this country, bringing ſeed 
Fom the ſouthward, will not do 
well, as it ripens the later. 

A ſoil of good loam, well warm- 
ed, and ſtirred, is proper for wheat. 
But other ſoils well prepared, ſome- 
times anſwer well enough, Wheat 
ſucceeds. upon the ſtrongeſt lands 


well tilled, when they have been 


drained, and laid dry. | 

The way of preparing the ſoil for 
a crop of wheat (I mean that which 
has been moſt practiſed in the old 
countries, and has ſucceeded well 
in this) is, by a good ſummer fal- 
lowing. Three or four ploughings, 


and as many harrowings, at proper 


intervals, will bring almoſt any foil, 
that is not very ſtubborn,into a good 
tilth. And if it be thought needful to 
apply any manure to the ſoil before 
ſowing, let it be old dung or com- 
poſt ; and let it not be laid on till 
zuſt before the laſt ploughing, or 
ſeed-furrow, as it is called; ſo that 
the corn may have the whole ben- 
efit of the ſteam produced by the 
manure in the ſoil. 1 
Where ſummer- wheat is intend- 


ed to be ſown, the ground being 


previouſly clear of weeds, by means 
of a hoed crop preceding, one good 
ploughing in autumn, and two in 
the ſpring, may be ſufficient. 

But another good method of pre- 

aring the land for a wheat crop, is 
3 it with clover, After it has 
borne two crops of clover, it will 
be in excellent order for wheat. 
Give only one ploughing, ſow the 
ſeed, and harrow it in. 

But whether you ſow winter or 
ſpring wheat, let the ſeed be always 
well waſhed before ſowing. I need 
not here repeat what has been ſaid 
on the affair of ſteeping the ſeed. 
See the article Smut, | 

The time of ſowing winter grain 
admits of ſome latitude. Some time 
about the latter part of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September, is to be 


— 
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choſen. It may be a little later or 
earlier, provided the ground have 
the right degree of moiſture for til» 
lage, and for promoting vegetation, 
The latter ſhould be carefully at- 
tended to, and the ſeeds ſhould 
never be ſowed in grqund that is 
very dry, Rather than do this, 
rain ſhould be waited for as much 
as two or three weeks, : 

Wheat that is ſowed in autumn 
ſhould, inſtead of harrowing,be cov- 
ered with a ſhallow furrow, and 
left rough, It will be leſs in dan- 


| ger of being killed by the froſt in 


winter, and leſs injured by drying 
winds in the following ſpring. The 
furrows ſhould be left without har- 
rowing : for the more uneven the 
ground 1s, the more the ſoil will be 
pulverized and mellowed by the 
froſt. But it will often be of ad- 
vantage to paſs a roller over the 
ground in the following ſpring, to 
cloſe the earth about the roots, and 
B the earth from being dried 

y the ſpring winds, to too great a 
depth, 

Wheat ſown in the ſpring ſhould 
be only covered with the harrow, . 
as it has no time to loſe, and ought 
to be up early. For the ſame rea- 
{on it ſhould be ſowed as early as 
the ground can be got into the 
right order to receive it. 

If weeds ariſe in plenty among 
the wheat, they ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed in the ſpring ; otherwiſe the 
crop will be much robbed of its 
nouriſhment, This matter has not 
yet been ſufficiently attended to in 
this country; though in other coun» 
tries, particularly in Scotland, the 
people make as much account of 
weeding their fields of grain, as their 
gardens, This ſhould by all means 
be performed before the time when 
the plants begin to ſend out their 
ears ; becauſe, after this, they wall 
be the more in danger of being 


hurt by people's paſſing among 


them. 
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them. Eſpecially the wheat ought 
not to be touched while it 1s 


in bloſſom. - As it 
critical ſeaſon of fœcundation, it 
may be very detrimental to the 
crop. And if the weeds be not 
taken out before the grain is be- 
come large and tall, many of them 
will be covered and hidden under 
the plants ; ſo that only the largeſt 
weeds will be pulled out, while the 
reſt are ſuffered to ſtand and per- 
fe& their ſeeds. For theſe reaſons 
Mr. Miller recommends to farmers 
a practice among kitchen-gardeners, 
which he ſays has been found to be 
of great benefit to crops, and has al- 
ſo been a great ſaving to them in 
the operation of deſtroying weeds, 


which is, making uſe of a ſmall. 


kind of hoes for cleaning the wheat 
early in the ſpring, before the 
ground is covered with the blades 
of the corn, By this inſtrument, 
all the weeds, ſmall and great, will 
be cut up ; and if it be done in dry 
weather, will die. He recommends 
a ſecond hoeing about three weeks 
after the firſt, which will ſubdue 
thoſe weeds which happen to re- 
main alive. And at the time of 
hoeing, he recommends thinning 
the plants, where they happen to 
Rand too thick, which he thinks 
will do much to prevent the lodg- 
ing of the corn, and render it leis 
liable to be ſmutty. 

Some farmers are apt to think 
there is no inconvenience in ſuf- 
fering ſheep to feed on the young 
plants of winter wheat, in autumn, 
r winter, or even early in the 
ſpring. But who can rationally 
ſuppoſe, that the blades with which 
nature has furniſhed theſe plants, 
are not of uſe, to draw in nour- 
1{ſhment from the air and dews, for 
the increaſe of the ſtalk and the 
ear ? In order to be ſatisfied of this, 
the above mentioned writer cut aff 
ſome plants of wheat alternately, 


is in the 
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early in the ſpring, and always 


found the ſtalks of theſe plants 
much ſmaller and ſhorter, and the 
grain poorer, than thoſe of the in- 
termediate plants whoſe blades were 
not cut, „ a 

There certainly is but one caſe 
in which it can be right that winter 
grain, whether wheat or rye, ſhould 


be fed in autumn; and that is, When 


by being ſowed very early, it is in 
danger of earing before winter; for 
this ſhould by all means be pre- 
vented, But in no caſe ſhoulda 


| beaſt be ſuffered to feed on it in the 
ſpring. 


«© Wheat is ripe for cutting when 
the ſtraw is turned yellow, its ears 
hang, no greenneſs appears in the 
middle of them, and the grain is 
hard when bitten.” 


The farmers in England cut their 
wheat greener than they did form- 


erly, becauſe they find it makes a 
whiter flour, which ſells at a high- 
er price. One of their ſkilful farm- 
ers who cuts his wheat early, ſays, 
that he found upon trial, his wheat 
early reaped was heavier by the 
buſhel, than the ſame wheat when 
it ſtood till it was thoroughly ripe, 
This might be owing to its greater 
{moothnelſs, by means of which it 
lay cloſer in the buſhel ; for it is 
hardly credible that the whole crop 
will be heavier for cutting it green. 
But as loſs by ſhattering out the 
corn 1s thus prevented, it may be a 
balance to its ſhrinking the more, 
as I think it certainly does. The 
prudent farmer muſt uſe his own 
judgment in this matter, 

Wheat and other grain that is 
lodged, may, and ought to be, cut 
the earlier : For after the ſtraw is 
broken or corrupted, it conveys no 
nouriſhment to the grain. ; 

The ancients reaped their corn, 
as Pliny ſays, ip eee. it was full 
ripe. 


{ome 


And it is certain that great 
inconveniences ariſe from letting 
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rome ſorts of grain ſtand till they 


come to their utmoſt maturity, The 


chaff and ſtraw are the worle fod- 
der. And if ſuch corn chance to 
take wet in harveſting, it ſuffers 
the more for being very ripe. But 
corn cut in a green ſtate will bear 
a good deal of wet without damage. 

When corn is blighted, it ſhould 
be cut the ſooner, or even before it 
3s half ripe. For though it ceaſes 
to receive nouriſhment through the 
ſtraw, it is ſaid it will improve by 
lying in the ear, and that it 
threſhes out the more eaſily. 

One acre of grain is a large day's 
work for the reaper. The uſual 
price of reaping an acre in this 
country, has been a buſhel of the 


grain, 


From three to four quarters, that 
is, from twenty four to thirty two 
buſhels of wheat on an acre, is rec- 
koned in England to be a good 
crop. | | 
To prevent loſs by ſhedding, the 
corn which 1s laid in grips, is to be 
bound up in ſheaves, either in the 
cool of the evening, or before the 
dew is quite gone off in the morn- 
ing. And it ſhould never be re- 
moved either into the ſhock, the 
barn, or the ſtack, in the middle of 
a ſunny day, but rather at a time 
when the ſlight dew is juſt ſuffi- 


cient to prevent its ſhedding, See 


the article Harveſt, 


WHEEL, a fimple machine, 
conſiſting of a round piece of mat- 
ter, revolving on an axis. It is 
one of the principal mechanick 
powers, 

As the farmer has much occaſion 
for uſing wheel-carriages, ſomething 


ought to be ſaid of wheels in a 


work of this kind. And perhaps 
the following obſervations may be 


| advantageous to thoſe who have 


been moſt deſtitute of information. 
1. The wheels of carriages muſt 


be exactly round. For it the nave 
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were out of the centre, the wheel 
in turning would be affected in the 
ſame manner upon plain ground, as 
other wheels are where the ground 
is uneven; and the difficulty of the 
draught is in the ſame manner in- 
creaſed. For this reaſon wooden 
wheels, which are deſigned to go 
on the roads, ſhould always be ſhod 
with iron ; becauſe thoſe which are 
not, by wearing faſter in ſome parts 
of the rim than in others, ſoon loſe 
their circular form, and become 
harder to draw, jolting up and 
down on the moſt level way, 

2, The felloes muſt be at right an- 
gles with the naves, or hubs, not- 
withſtanding the inclination of the 
[pokes ; for otherwiſe the wheels 
will not move regularly in the ruts, 
but form a crooked track upon the 
ground, juſt as it does when the 
axis is too ſmall to fill the hole in 
the nave. This is as really detri- 
mental to the going of wheels as 


their being out of round, The 


ſpokes, in this caſe, will not be all 
equally inclined to the nave, and 
the wheel will have the leſs 
ſtrength, and will be more liable to 
be broken in moving upon an une- 
ven place, 

g. The ſpokes muſt be ſo ſet in 
the nave as to incline outwards. 
This would be needleſs and wrong, 
if wheels were always to be moved 
on a perfect plane; for they would 
bear the load perpendicularly. But 
as wheels mult often go upon un- 
even places, and fall into holes and 


rats, and as the wheel that is loweſt 


bears a greater part of the load than 


the other, and ſometimes almoſt the 


whole of it; it is neceſſary that the 
wheel ſhould become perpendicu- 
larat the moment, in the part under 
the nave. Diſhing wheels are al- 
ſo leſs liable to be overſet than per- 

pendicular ones. : 
4. The axle · tree muſt be at right 
angles wich the ſhaft, or tongue, of 
a 
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a cart or waggon. Otherwiſe it 
will not move ſtraight forwards in 
the track, or directly after the team, 
but ſide ways. But the axle ſhould 
be ſo ſet in the naves, that the 


wheels may be gathering forward, 


as it is called, that is, that the fore 


parts of the rims may be a little | 


nearer together than the hinder 
parts. Otherwiſe the wheels will 
not fo eaſily keep in the ruts, as will 
appear evidently to any one that 
takes notice of their going. And 
the axle is uſually ſo inferted into 


the naves, that the wheels gather 


at the bottom. This evidently gives 
an advantage to the axle; as the 
wood, in fitting it to the holes of 
the naves, is not cut acroſs the 
grain on the under fide, it is not ſo 


hable to be broken by the weight 


of the load. Whether there be any 
other advantage in it, I do not de- 
termine. | 

5. High wheels are more eaſily 
drawn than low ones. They have 
leſs reſiſtance from friction, ſuppoſ- 


ing the axle to be of the fame ſize 


as in low wheels, which ought to 
be ſuppoſed, the load being the 
fame. For a wheel that has double 
the circumference of another, will 
make but one turn while the other 
makes two ; conſequently the firſt 
will have but half ſo much friction 
to overcome as the ſecond. High 
wheels have alſo the advantage of 
low ones in ſurmounting obſtacles, 
as every ſpoke acts as a lever, in 
moving the wheel forward, and as 
a longer ſpoke removes the power 
to a greater diſtance from the 
weight. And high wheels eaſily 
| paſs over holes into which ſmall 

ones would fink:; and the impreſ- 
ſion they make upon ſoft ground is 
not ſo deep as that which is made 
by ſmall ones, as a greater portion 
of their rim is always in contact 
with the ſoil. 

It is objected, that high wheels 


* 
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are more apt to overturn, This 


inconvenience might be eaſily re- 
moved, by faſtening the lower 
timbers of the cart to the under fide 
of the axle, as in ſome parts of this 
country has been pra ed for a 
long time. | 

Another objection to high wheels 
is, that they make the cattle draw 
too high. This may receive the 
ſame anſwer as the former. Or 
they may be made to draw low, by 
fixing the traces to arms made for 
the purpoſe, reaching as far below 


the axle as any one pleales. 


6. The fore and hinder wheels of 
a waggon ſhould be of equal height, 
in order to render the draught as 
eaſy as poſſible, as Dr. Deſaguliers 
proved by experiments. 

7. All perſons who uſe the ſame 
roads ſhould place their wheels at 
the ſame diſtances from each other. 
For he who does not obſerve this 
caution, but makes them go two or 
three inches wider or narrower, 
will find that he muſt carry a leſs 
load than others do, in proportion 
to the ſtrength of his team. 

Laſtly, broader rims than thoſe 
which are in common uſe, would 
be more conducive to the goodneſs 
of the roads, if all who drive teams 


in the ſame roads would agree to 


be confined to the ſame breadth, 


For the broader the rim, the leſs the 


wheels will ſink into the ſoil ; but 
the narrower the rim, the deeper 
ruts will be made, See the article 
Cart. ; 
WHEEZING, or PURSIVE- 
NESS, a diſtemper in horſes, oth- 
erwiſe called Broken Wind, in which 
the horſe makes a hiſſing or whiſt- 
ling ſound in his throat in breath- 


ing, and has a greater heaving in 


the flanks than in common colds. 
This diſorder is commonly cauſ- 
ed by ſurfeiting, violent exerciſe 
when the belly is full, or by being 
rid or driven into the water * 
E 
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he is ſweaty, or from an obſtinate | 


cold not well cured. 
For the cure of this diſorder Dr. 
Braken adviſes, „that the horſe 
ſhould have good nouriſhment, 
much corn and little hay, and that 


every other day the water given 


him be impregnated with half an 
ounce of falt-petre, and two drams 
of ſal ammoniac.” —Some ſay the 
hay made of white weed will cure 
this n N | | 

WHELP, the young of a dog, 
fox, lion, or any wild beaſt, 

WHEY, the ſerous part of milk, 
or that which remains fluid when 
the curd is taken for cheeſe. 

Whey is an important liquor for 
ſwine, They are extremely fond of 
it, and it conduces much to their 
growth and fattening. It is partic- 
ularly proper for ſows that ſuckle 
Pigs, as it greatly increaſes their 
milk. But care ſhould be taken 
not to overfeed ſwine with this liq- 


uor ; for it has often happened, that 


after drinking plentifully of it, eſ- 
pecially in very hot weather, they 
{well up and die. 
WHITE-SCOUR, a diſeaſe with 
which ſheep are often affected, and 
is fatal to them in other countries, 
though I have not known it to be 
ſo in this. | 
„The following medicine has 
been often given with ſucceſs, pro- 
vided the ſheep are at the ſame time 
removed into a dry paſture, 
Take a pint of old verjuice, half a 
ere of common or bay ſalt, 
ried well before the fire, pound- 
ed, and ſifted through a ſieve. 
Then mix the verjuice with the 
falt by degrees; and add half a 
int of common pin, and bottle 
it up for uſe. When any of your 
ſheep are ſeized with this diſor- 
der, ſeparate them from the flock, 
and give each of them three large 
table ſpoonfuls of the mixture for 


à a doſe, repeating it two days af- 
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| ter, if they are not better,” Com- 


plete Farmer. 

WHITE-WEED, or PISSA- 
BED, a hated weed in our mowing 
lands and paſtures, which anſwers 
to the deſcription of the Greater 
Daiſy, or Ox-Eye, mentioned by 
Britiſh writers, and called by ſome 
Maudlin- Mort. 

It has a five cornered ſtalk. The 
leaves are jagged, and embrace the 
ſtalk. 'The flowersare diſcous, large 


and radiated. The ray is white, and 


the diſk yellow ; the ſeeds have no 
down. It flowers in June, and is 
perennial in the roots. | 

When this weed has got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ground, no good graſſes 
grow with it; becauſe, perhaps, 
the roots bind the ſoil in ſuch a 
manner as to cramp other roots. 

When it is in its green ſtate, 
neither neat cattle nor horſes wilt 
eat it, But if it be cut while in 
bloſſom, and well dried for hay, 
the cattle will eat it freely in win- 
ter. The crop however is always 
thin and light. 

Dunging the ground is an ene- 
my to this weed; and it is ſaid that 
paſturing with ſheep kills it. But 
to conquer it effectually, there can 
be no better way than to uſe the 


land in tillage, for hoed crops, ſev- 


eral years in ſucceſſion. 
WILLOW, called alſo - fallow 


and ofier, a well known tree, of 


| which there are many ſpecies. 


Some willows may be propagat- 
ed to great advantage for fire- wood, 
as they are very rapid in their 
growth. 

Other kinds have twigs that are 
long and tough, and are uſeful for 
hoops, baſket- work, &c. 
are commonly kept low by cutting ; 
when this is neglected they grow 
into large trees. 

A wild ſhrubby willow, natural 
to this country, is common in our 
wet lands, : 

= No 
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No more than two ſorts of for- 
eign willow are propagated in this 
country, a yellow and a green fort. 
The former grows well, even in a 
foil that is pretty dry. The latter 
flouriſhes finely in a wet ſituation, 
Stakes or truncheons of this, driv- 
en into a wet ſoil, form an impen- 
etrable hedge, that will be very 
durable, It is a very cheap and 
eaſy method of fencing. 

Mr. Miller fays, „All ſorts of 
willows may be eaſily propagated 
by cuttings or ſets, 'either in the 
ſpring or autumn, which readily 
take root. Thoſe ſorts which grow 
to be large trees, are cultivated for 
their timber, ſo are generally plant- 
ed from ſets which are about ſeven 
or eight feet long; theſe are ſharpen- 
ed at th-'r larger end, and thruſt in- 
to the ground by the ſides of ditch- 
es and banks, where the ground is 
moiſt; in which places they make 
a conſiderable progreſs, and are a 
great improvement to ſuch eſtates 
becauſe their tops will be fit to lop 
every fifth or ſixth year. This is 


the uſual method now practiſed in 


molt parts of England, where the 
trees are cultivated, as they are gen- 
erally intended for preſent profit. 
But if they are deſigned for large 


trees, or are cultivated for their 


wood, they ſhould be planted in a 
different manner ; for thoſe which 
are planted from ſets of ſeven or 


eight feet long, always ſend out a 


number of branches toward the top, 
which ſpread, and form large heads 
fit for lopping : But their principal 
ſtem never advances in height, 
therefore, where regard 1s paid to 
that, they ſhould be propagated by 
ort young branches, which ſhould 
be put almoſt their whole length in 
the ground, leaving only two, or at 
moſt but three buds out of the 
ground. And when theſe have 
made one year's ſhoot, they ſhould 


be all cut off except one of the 


| 


eight feet aſunder. 
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ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated, which 
muſt be trained up to a ſtem, and 
treated in the ſame way as timber. 
trees. If theſe are planted with 
ſuch a defign, the rows ſhould be 
{ix feet aſunder, and the ſets four 


feet diſtance in the rows: By plant- 


ing them ſo cloſe they will natural- 
ly draw each other upward; and 
when they are grown ſo large as to 
cover the ground arid meet, they 
ſhould be gradually thinned, fo as 
at the laſt to leave every other row, 
and the plants in the rows about 
If they are ſo 
treated,the trees will grow to a large 
ze, and riſe with upright ſtems to 
the height of forty feet or more. 

« When theſe cuttings are planted, 
it is uſual to ſharpen thoſe ends to a 


point, which are put into the ground, 
tor the better thruſting of them 


in ; but the beſt way is to cut them 
horizontally, juſt below the bud or 
eye, and to make holes with an iron 
in the ground where each cutting is 


to be planted, and when they are 


put in, the ground ſhould be preſſed 
cloſe about the cuttings with the 
heel, to ſettle it, and prevent the air 
from penetrating to the cuttings. 

% The after care muſt be to keep 
them clear from weeds the two ft 
ſealons, by which time they will 
have acquired ſo much ſtrength, as 
to overpower and keep down the 
weeds : They will alſo require ſome 


trimming in winter, to take off any 
lateral ſhoots, which, if ſuffered tos 


grow, would retard their upright 
rogreſs.“ | 

WIND-GALL, «© a flatulent 
ſwelling which yields to the preſſure 
of the finger, and recovers its ſhape 
on the removal thereof. The tu- 
mour is viſible to the eye, and often 
ſeated on both ſides of the back ſin- 
ew, above the fetlocks, on the fore 
legs; but moſt frequently on the 
hind legs; though they are met 
with in various parts of the body, 


wherever - 
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wherever membranes can be ſo ſep- 
arated, that a quantity of air and 
roſities may be included within 
their duplicatures. 

« When they appear near the 
joints and tendons, they are gener- 
ally cauſed by ſtrains, or bruiſes on 
the ſine ws, or the ſheath that cov- 
ers them; which by being over- 
ſtretched, have ſome of their fibres 
ruptured ; whence probably may 
ooze out that fluid which is com- 
monly found with the included air; 
though where theſe {wellings ſhew 
themſelves in the interſtices of large 
muſcles, which appear blown up 
like bladders, air alone is the chief 


fluid ; and theſe may ſafely be open- 


ed, and treated as a common wound. 

„On the firſt appearance of 
wind-galls, their cure ſhould be at- 
tempted by reſtringents and band- 


e, for which rpoſe let the 
felling be bathed 3 a day with 
vinegar, or verjuice alone, or let 
part be fomented with a decoc- 
tion of oak bark, pomegranate, and 


the 


alum boiled in verjuice, binding o- 
ver it, with a roller, a woollen cloth 
ſoaked in the ſame. Some for this 
purpoſe uſe red wine lees, others 
curriers' ſhavings wetted with the 
ſame, bracing the part up with a 
firm bandage. 


« If this method, after a proper | 


trial, ſhould not be found to ſuc- 
cced, authors have adviſed that the 
ſwelling be pierced with an awl, or 
opened with a knife; but mild 


bliſtering is in general preferred to 


theſe methods ; the included fluids 
being thereby drawn off, the im- 
paſted air diſperſed, and the tumour 
gradually diminiſhed. A little of 
the bliſtering ointment ſhould be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings on a plentiful dif- 


charge, but generally in a few days 


is dried up, when the horſe may be 
put to his uſual Work, and the bliſ- 
tering ointment renewed in that 
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manner once a month or oftener, as 


the horſe can be ſpared from buſi- 
neſs, till the cure is completed, 
This is the only method to prevent 
ſcars, which firing of courſe leaves 
behind, and unleſs ſkilſully execut- 
ed, too often likewiſe a fulneſs of 
the joint, with ſtiffneſs ; the mild 
bliſtering ointment, where the ſubs 
limate is left out, is the propereſt 
for this purpoſe.” Bertlet's Farriery, 
page, 276. 

WINE, a general name given to 
any briſk and cordial liquor drawn 
from vegetable bodies, and ferment- 
ed ; but it is the more appropriate 
name of the juice of the grape, 

My general deſign will permit 
me only to give an abſtract of the 
making and management of wines 
as practiſed in France. 

The wine preſſes that are uſed in 
that country are ſimilar to the 
ſcrew preſſes that we uſe in making 
cider, but of more nice and exqui- 
lite work manſhip. 1 

In order to make good wines, 
the grapes of the ſame vine muſt be 
gathered at different times. The 
firſt gathering ſhould be the ripeſt 
cluſters, cut cloſe to the fruit, to a- 
void the ſharpneſs and auſterity of 
the ſtalk, and all rotten and green 
grapes ſhould be taken away from 
the branches, | 

The ſecond gathering is ſome 
time after the firſt, when all that are 
ripened are taken. The third and 
laſt gathering will conſiſt of the ref- 
uſe of the two former; but no rot- 
ten grapes ſhould be admitted in 
either, e | 

« A method of making wine in 
the greateſt perfection is, to ſtrip 


the grapes from the ſtems, before 


they go into the vat. Wine thus 
made is the melloweſt, belt cob 
oured, ſoundeſt, and fitteſt for keep- 

ing. 
« The wine of black grapes may 
be made of almoſt any colour; _ 
the 
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the French make all their wines, | 


both white and red from black 
grapes. 5 

They who make white wine 
go into the vineyard in 3 
miſty or dewy morning, with a ſuf- 
ficient number of hands to gather a 


whole preſſing of grapes in a few | 


hours, beginning very early that 
they may not be belated. They cut 
of the beſt bunches, lay them 
gently in hand-baſkets, in which 
they carry them to the panniers, 
and in the panniers on gentle beaſts 


to the preſs, taking care notto tum- | 


ble nor bruife them. The dew in- 
creaſes the quantity of the wine, 
but renders it weaker, When the 
heat 1s not great, the vintagers con- 


tinue their work till eleven o'clock, 


otherwiſe they leave off at nine 
becauſe of a hot ſun. 

« As ſoon as the grapes arrive, 
they are thrown into the preſs, and 
the firſt preſſing is given without 
delay. The wine that runs from 
this preſſing is the moſt delicate of 
any, but not the ſtrongeſt, 

« After this firſt preſſing, which 
is gentle for fear of diſcolouring 
the liquor, the preſs is raiſed, the 
ſcattering grapes are laid up upon 
the cake, and the ſecond preſſing 
is given. 
3 with greater force than be- 
fore; and this ſecond running is 
but little inferiour to the firſt, in 
flavour or colour. It has the ad- 
vantage in this, that it has a ſtrong- 
er body, and will keep a longer 
time. Sometimes they mix the wine 
of the firſt and ſecond preſſings. 

«© After the two firſt preſſings, 
the ſides of the cake of grapes are 
cut down perpendicularly, with a 
ſteel ſpade, ſo far as they exceed 
the breadth of the upper part of 
the preſs, which is let down upon 
the cake. The grapes that are cut 
off are laid on the top of the cake, 


and the third preſſing, commonly 


The preſs is ſcrewed 


—_— 


| ſhould be 
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called the firſt cutting, is given. 
The juices of this firſt cutting are 
excellent, | 

« A fourth preſſing, a fifth, &c, 
whichare called a ſecond and third 
cutting, &c. are afterwards given, 
the ſides of the cake being cut down 
and laid up each time, till the grapes 
ceaſe to yield any more juice. 

„The liquor of the cuttings be- 
comes gradually more red, becauſe 
the preſs becomes more forcible up- 
on the ſkin of the grapes, particles 
from which render the wine red, 

6 The wines of theſe different 
cuttings (as the latter preſſings are 
called) are collected ſeparately, and 
afterwards mixed according as they 
contain more or leſs of the quality 
that is wanted. 3 

The preſſings for white wine 
per formed as quick as 
poſſible one after another, that the 
grapes may not have time to heat, 
nor the liquor remain long upon 
the murk. Particular attention is 
paid to this for the two firſt run- 
nings, becauſe they are the fineſt 
wine. , 

O Of the ſame black grapes, the 
black morillons, the pineaus, and 
the auvernats, of which white wine 
is made in Champaign, red wine is 
made in Burgundy, 

% As much as the heat of the ſun 
is avoided by the vintagers who 
make white wine, ſo much it is 
ſought after and choſen by thoſe 
who make red wine. Theſe gather 
their grapes when the ſun ſhines 
hotteſt ; becauſe its ation on the 


doutſide of the berries has more ef- 


fect than ſeveral days' ſteeping in 
the vat, as the grapes then ferment 
very ſpeedily. The other cautions 
in gathering grapes for white wine 
are obſerved here. 

« Some expreſs the juice of theſe 
grapes in the open air, in the vine- 
yard, or near it, by throwing the 
bunches into large tubs, and there 

maſhing 


are trodden and maſhed. This is 


in the liquor forty eight hours, 


fuſe ſeven or eight days, or longer. 
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maſhing and bruiſing them to pieces 
with ſticks, or putting children into 
the tubs, to tread out the Juice, 
Others carry them home, obſerving 
not to bruiſe them by the way, and 

ut them in a vat, in which they 


repeated, in either caſe, till the veſ- 
ſel is full; after which the broken 
grapes lie in the liquor more or leſs 
time, according to the heat of the 
weather, the flavour of the muſt, 
and the degree of colour intended 
to be given to the wine. During 


this time, the whole is frequently 


ſtirred together, the better to raiſe 
a fermentation, and tinge the liq- 
uor with a due degree of red. 

„Some ſay the grapes ſhould lie 


while others talk of letting them in- 


But the authors of the Maiſon Ruf- 
tique ſay, that the duration of the in- 
fuſion of the huſks ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the heat of the weath- 
er, the quality of the grapes, and 
the intended colour of the wine. 
For the Coulange wine four hours 
only are allowed. The wine is apt 
to contract a rouzhneſs from the 
ſtalks, if it remains too long on 
them; and too much fermenting of 
the muſt renders the wine harſh and 
coarſe, depriving it of its moſt vola- 
tile parts. Others make it a rule 
not to draw off their muſt till its 
head begins to fall ; but this is ev- 
idently wrong, becauſe a great part 
of the molt active ſpirits of the liq- 
uor is thus evaporated. 

& Indeed, for thicker, heavier 
and coarſer wines than thole of 
Burgundy and Orleans, which are 
chiefly intended above; ſuch, for 
example as the Bordeaux claret, a 
whole day is frequently allowed for 
ſteeping of the huſks, and ſometimes 
more, before the preſs is recurred to. 

% When the muſt hasfermented 


» 


upon the huſks in the tubs or vats, 
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as long as is thought proper, it is 
poured or drawn off, ſtrained, and 


put into caſks, Afterwards the 
murk, that is, the remainder of the 
grapes at the bottom of the tub or 
vat, 1s collected together, and put 
into the preſs, and preſſed three or 
four times, till it is perfectly dry, 
the ſides being cut down each time, 
as in making white wine. The 
liquor thus obtained, eſpecially if 
the preſs be ſcrewed ſo tight a$ to 


crack the ſeeds of the grapes, has a 


ſtronger body than the former run- 
ning, but'not any part of its fine, 
high, and delicate flavour. Some 
however mix alittle of it with their 
other wines to ſtrengthen them, and 
make them keep the better. 

« Others, from a ſpirit of econo- 
my, pour as much water as they 
think proper upon the murk in the 
vat, immediately after the muſt 
has been drawn off, They do it 
without delay, leſt the murk ſhould 
turn ſour, as it is apt todo, Then 
they ſtir it about, and leave it upon 
the murk, a longer or ſhorter time, 
according to the heat of the weath- 


er, till they find it pretty high col- 
| oured, and judge that it has incor- 


porated all the remaining particles 
and ſpirit of the wine. They then 
draw this water off into another 
veſſel, and carry the remaining 
murk to the preſs, where they 
ſqueeze it till no moiſture remains 
in it. The liquor thus expreſſed is 
mixed with that which was drawn 
off before, and is then barrelled. 


This is chiefly intended for common 


uſe, or rather for ſervants ; but it 
will keep no longer than during the 
following winter, though it is briſk 
and pleaſant enough while it keeps 

good. 5 
Another uſe the French make 
of the muik, is, to mend ſuch of 
their wines, whether old or new, 
as are deficient in colour or 


ſtrength, They turn them out of 
| the 
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the caſks into the vat 3 | 


after the muſt has been drawn off, 
Air the murk up ſo as to mix it 
thoroughly with the wine, and let 


it ſtand twenty four hours if it be 


new wine, and twelve hours if it be 
old. When they find it has taken 
a ſufficient degree of colour, and 
that it is not ſweet to the taſte, but 
agreeable to drink; they draw it 
off; barrel it up feparately, that 
they may know it again, and put 
the remaining murk to the preſs, 

« The white unripened grapes 
that were rejected at the former 
gatherings, are to hang on the vines 
till the latter end of October, or be- 
ginning of November, that they 
may be a little bitten by the froſt, 
They are then gathered, and a wine 
is made of them, which is ſold 
quite warm from the vat, and does 
well enough to mix with a coarſe 
red wine. 
When the murk has undergone 

the utmoſt dint of preſſing, it will 
be as hard as a ſtone ; but even then 
it will yield, when diluted with wa- 
ter, fermented and diſtilled, a ſpirit 
for medical and domeſtick uſes. 


—— 


6 In ſeveral parts of Germany, | 


full maturity, the makers of wine 


Have iron ſtoves in their wine cel- 


lars, and keep a conſtant fire in 
them during the time of their fer- 


mentation. This, by heightening | 


the fermentation, ripens and melio- 
rates the wines, and renders them 
more palatable. Expoſing the caſks 
to the ſun will have the ſame effe& 
on wines that are too acid to fer- 
ment ſufficiently. 


& As the wines of the laſt gather- 


ing are backward in ſermenting, the 
people of Champaign and Burgun- 
dy, after their wines have been 
drawn off from their firſt lees, three 
weeks after being firſt put up, prac- 
tiſe rolling them backwards and 
forwards. They do this five or ſix 


where the grapes feldom come to 
| froth ariſing from the fermentation 
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times 2 day, for four or five day 


ſucceſſively; then two or three 
times a day for three or four days; 
afterwards twice a day for four 
days; then once a day for about a 
week ; and afterwards once in four 
or five days, If the grapes were 
preſſed very green, _ in this 
manner is continued, in all, for a. 
bout ſix weeks. But if they were 
tolerably ripe, rolling once in four 
or five days, for about a month or 
fix weeks, is found to be ſufficient. 
This rolling ſupplies the defect of 


the firſt fermentation. 


* New wines will generally fer- 
ment of themſelves, in a few days 
after they have been put into caſks, 
Thoſe that do not may be helped, 
by putting into them a little of the 
froth, or yeaſt, which works from 


the others. The fineſt wines will 
work the ſooneſt, and the ferment- 


ation will continue for about ten or 
twelve days, according to the fort 
of wine, and the ſeaſon of the year, 

&© While the wine ferments, the 
bung-hole of the caſks mult be left 
open, or only covered with a thin 


| linen cloth, to prevent any dirt 


from falling in; and this eloth 
ſhould be laid hollow, ſo that the 


may work off. 

„ When the fermentation is a- 
bated, which is known by the 
froth's ceaſing to ariſe ſo faſt as be- 
fore, the bung may be cloſed down, 
after filling up the caſk with liquor 
to within two inches of the top, 
and a vent-hole ſhould be opened 


and left, to carry off whatever may 


be thrown up oy any ſubſequent 
fermentation. This filling up of 
the caſk ſhould be regularly per- 
formed, every two days for about 
twelve days ; for the fermentation 
will continue a conſiderable time 
in ſome degree: And if the caſks be 
not kept fo full as that the foulneſs 
thrown up by the ſermentation may 
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pe carried'off at the vent-hole, it 


will fall back again into the wine, 


and prevent its becoming clear. Af- 
terwards it muſt be filled to within 
an inch of the bung, every fifth or 


ſixth day for a month: After this, 


once a fortnight for three months. 

„ Though the fermentation will 
be over in a ſhorter time, yet the 
caſks muſt be filled up once a 
month, ſo long as they remain in 
the cellar. For as the wine will in. 
ſenſibly waſte in them, it will grow 


flat and heavy, if it he not conſtant- 
ly kept filled up. They ſhould be 


filled up with a wine of the ſame 
kind, kept in ſome ſmall veſſel, or 
in bottles, for this purpoſe; and 
the vent-holes muſt be ſtopped 
when the fermentation is over. 

«© The firſt drawing off from the 
lees is done about the middle of 


December. The caſks ſhould ſtand 


without the leaſt ſhaking or diſ- 


turbance, till the middle of Februa- 


ry, when it will be right to draw 
the liquor off again intoother caſks. 
If the quantity of lees is then found 
to be ſo conſiderable as to endan- 
ger their contracting a putrid taint, 
by remaining too long mixed with 
the wine, it may be adviſable to 
draw it off again, after a proper in- 
terval of time: Or ſometimes it may 
be neceſſary to repeat the racking 
many times, But in racking, though 
care ſhould be taken to keep the 
caſks full, wines of diſſimilar qual- 
ities ſhould not be mixed, | 

% The lees of ſeveral caſks that 
have been racked off may be col- 
lected together, and whea the thick- 


er part has ſubſided, a ſpirit may be 


drawn from the thinner. 


© When wine is to be tranſport- 


ed, and thereby neceflarily expoſed 
to a warmer air, brandy is often 
added, to check the propenſity to a 
new fermentation. It is alſo ſome- 
times done to give ſtrength to the 


wine; but the practice is not to be 
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recommended, unleſs applied be» 


fore the fermentation is completed. 

6 It is neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of ſome wines, which are apt 
to be on the fret, to fumigate the 
caſks with burning brimſtone. This 
reſiſts fermentation. But the col- 
our of red wines is ſaid to be de- 
ſtroyed by it. The colour of wine is 
frequently artificial, A deep yel- 
low is made, by burnt ſugar : A 
deep red, which is not natural to 
any wine, is almoſt always made by 


red woods, elder-berries, bilberries, 


&c. | 
6 Turbid wines are fined by a 
mixture of the whites and ſhells of 
eggs, powdered alabaſter, and iſin- 
glaſs. The ſhells and alabaſter may 


þ | correct a ſmall degree of acidity 


Iſinglaſs alone will fine it in a few 
days. | 

« If wine is grown very ſour, the 
beſt way of correRing it, ſo as to 
preſerve the ſpirit and flavour, is, 
adding a quantity of ſalt of tartar, 
ſufficient to neutralize the acid, juſt 
before the wine is uſed. 

& If it be intended that wine 
ſhould not froth, the beſt time for 
drawing it off, whether into bottles 
or caſks, is when the weather is 
extremely fair and clear, the ba- 
rometerhigh, and the wind norther- 
ly . the air is then cooleſt, 
and the wine leaſt apt to be upon 
the fret.” 

Raiſin- Nine is a wine made from 
raiſins ſteeped in water, 

« Take thirty gallons of ſoft wa- 
ter, either rain or river water, 
in as clear a ſtate as poſlible. 
Put it into a veſſel at leaſt one third 
bigger. than will contain that quan- 
tity ; and then add to it one hun- 
dred weight of Malaga raifins, pick- 
ed from the ſtalks, Mix the whole 


well together, that the raiſins may 


not remain in clotted lumps : And 
then cover it partly, but not entire- 
ly, with a linen cloth ; and let it 

ſtand 
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fand'in a warm place, if the ſeaſon | 


be not hot. It will ſoon ferment, 
and muſt be well ſtirred about, 
twice in four and twenty hours, 
for twelve or fourteen days. It 
muſt than be examined by the taſte, 
to try if the ſweetneſs be nearly 


gone off; and if that be found ſo, 


and the fermentation be greatly a- 
bated, which will be perceived by 
the raiſins lying quietly at the bot- 
tom, the fluid muſt be ſtrained off, 
and preſſed out of the raifins, firſt 
by hand, and afterwards by a preſs, 
if it can be eaſily procured, But 
inſtead of a preſs, two boards may 
be uſed, with the aſſiſtance of a large 
weight, or other ſtrong force, which 
mult be continued as long as any 


fluid can be made to drop from the 


mals, The fluid being thus ſepa- 
rated from the ſkins of the raiſins, 
mult be put into a good ſound wine 
caſk, well dried and warmed, to- 
gether with eight pounds of Liſbon 


ſugar, and a little yeaſt, But ſome 


part of the liquor muſt be kept out, 
to be added from time to time, as 
the abatement of the fermentation, 
that will come on again, may ad- 
mit, without the wine riſing out of 
the caſæ. In this ſtate it muſt con- 
tinue for a month, with the bung- 
Hole open : And then, the whole of 
the liquor kept out having been now 
put into the veſſel, it mult be cloſely 
ſtopped up, ſo that no air may en- 
ier: And in this ſtate it muſt be 
kept a year, Or longer ; then bot- 
tled off. | 
+ The wine may be drunk, and 
will be very good, at the end of a 
2 and a half: But it will be much 
etter, if kept longer, and will im- 
prove for four or five years. When 
it has a proper age, it will equal a- 
ny of the ſtrong cordial foreign 
wines ; and may, by the addition 
of proper ſubſtances to flavour and 
colour it, be made to reſemble them,” 


| 


5 This is the moſt perfect kind 


WIN 
of what may be called artificial 


wine; but others may be made 
cheaper. Expenſe may be ſaved 
two ways: One is, ſubſtituting ſu- 
gar for raiſins, leaving out four 
ee of raiſins for one pound of 
ugar added. Or the proportion of 
ſugar and raiſins, and a proportion 
of clean malt ſpirit added, when the 
bung of the caſk is cloſed up. 

ce Any other kind of large raiſins 
may be uſed, inſtead of the Mala- 
ga. The thinner the ſkins are, and 


the ſweeter the pulp, the ſtronger, 
the wine will be.” 


WINNOWING, clearing corn 
from its chaff by wind. See the ar- 
ticle Van. © 

WINTER, one of the four quar- 
ters of the year. 

According to ſome, winter be- 
gins at the time when the ſun's diſ- 
tance from the zenith of the place 
is greateſt, and ends at the vernal 


| equinox. But it is more uſually 


conſidered as including December, 
January, and February, Notwith- 
ſtanding the cold of winter, it is 
proved by aſtronomers, that the 
ſun is nearer to the earth in winter 
than in ſummer. The reaſon of the 
cold is the increaſed obliquity of 
the rays of the ſun, 

Winter is the ſeaſon when the 
days are ſhorteſt : But the ſhortneſs 
of the days is liftle regretted by 
our farmers, as they have then the 
moſt leiſure, or are leaſt hurried in 
their buſineſs. For, in this coun- 
try, the ground is ſo continually 
frozen in winter, that none of the 
operations. of tillage can be per- 
formed. The good huſbandman, 
however, is not idle ; his trees are 
to be pruned, and his ſtock muſt be 
daily and carefully tended : Stones 
which have been piled may in the 
eaſieſt manner be removed on ſleds 
to the piaces where they are want- 
ed. Such of the produce of his 
farm as he can ſpare may be carried 


te 


theſe fituations, 
flocks in a night are ſometimes de- 


WOL 


zo market; which may be more 


eaſily done than at any other ſeaſon, 
See the article Employment. 

WINTER-GRAIN, ſee the ar- 
ticles Wheat and Rye. 

WTITHE, a twig or ſhoot of 
tough wood, uſed inſtead of a rope, 
to tie things together, &c. 

Young ſhoots of walnut wood 
are proper for withes ; thoſe of 
birch, and of ſome kinds of wil- 
low, anſwer well enough. Withes 


in fences will laſt only two years 


at the longeſt ; and ſome of them 
are apt to fail ſooner, Thoſe which 
are cut in autumn, after the leaves 
are fallen, will laſt conſiderably 
longer than thoſe which are cut in 
the ſpring or ſummer. If they he 
for a day or two expoled to the 
ſun, after they are cut, they grow 
tougher, and are more eaſily tw iſt- 

WOAD, called by botaniſts Ja- 
tis ſativa, vel latifolia. The leaves 


ol this plant are cut off in their full 


ſap, ſweated in heaps, and ground 
to a paſte, made up into balls and 
dried, to be uſed in dying blue. 


WOLF, a wild beaſt of the dog 


kind, 8 
This animal is very fierce, equal 


in ſize to a large maſtiff, and has 
much the ſame appearance. x 


Wolves are gregarious, go in 
droves, and ſurpriſe the nightly 
traveller with their hideous yelling. 
No beaſt of prey in this country 1s 
more formidable ; they ſometimes 
attack men. 

Ne- England, even from its firſt 


ſettlement, has been much infeſted 


with wolves, And, notwithſtand- 
ing the bounties that have been giv- 
en by government for deſtroying 
them, the ſettlements bordering on 
the wilderneſs are {till ſubject to their 
miſchievous incurſions ; «ſo that 
there is but little ſafety for ſheep in 
Almoſt whole 


8 


; 


| 
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ſtroyed by them. This expoſure 


to wolves is equal to a heavy tax 
upon our frontier plantations, 

To ſecure the ſheep from this 
enemy, it is neceſſary that they be 
paſtured in the open fields by day, 


and houſed in ſtrong places every 
night: And even theſe precautions 


do not always prove effe&tual, 
Some ſay, that ſmearing the heads 


of fheep with a compoſition of tar 


and gun-powder will prevent their 
being attacked by the wolves ; but 
I cannot certify this from my own 
experience. 


WOOD, a ſolid ſubſtance, of 


' which the trunks and limbs of trees 
conſiſt. 


& The wood is all that part of a 
tree included between the bark and 
the pith.“ 

Dr. Grew has diſcovered, by the 
aſliſtance of the microſcope, that 
what we call wood, notwithſtand- 
ing its hardneſs and ſolidity, is only 
an aſſemblage of minute pipes, or 
hollow fibres, ſome of which riſe 
from the root upwards, and are diſ- 
poled in form of a circle ; and the 
others, which he calls inſertions, 
tend horizontally from the ſurface 
to the centre ; ſo that they croſs 
each other, and are interwoven like 
the threads of a weaver's web. 


Each year's growth in wood is 


marked by circles viſible to the nak- 
ed eye, by counting of which cir- 
cles the age af a tree is known, 
WOOD-LAND, ground cover- 
ed with wood, or trees. 
WOOD, abounding with wood, 


or of a ligneous conſiſtence. 


WOOL, che covering of ſheep. 


Each fleece conſiſts of wool of 
ſeveral different qualities. The En- 


gliſh and French uſually divide 


wool into three principal ſorts ; 
1. that of the neck and back, which 
they call mother-wool ; 2, that of 
the tails and legs; g. that of the 
breaſt and belly, Theſe different 

kinds 
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kinds ſhould not be mixed in ſpin- 


ning. | 
The two beſt qualities in wool 
are length and fineneſs. 

To improve the wool of our 
flocks, no lambs ſhould be kept for 
breeders, but ſuch as bear the beſt 
wool; and fine woolled rams ſhould 
be procured from diſtant places, or 
from foreign countries. 

It will alſo conduce to the im- 
provement of the wool, if the ſheep 
are kept in dry paſtures, upon ſhort 
and ſweet graſs in the ſummer, and 
upon the beſt hay in the winter. 
Great care ſhould alfo be taken to 
prevent their being overheated, 
either by obliging them to feed in 
the hotteſt part of hot days in ſum- 
mer, or by houſing them in too 
ſmall and cloſe places at any ſea- 


fon. They ſhould alſo be kept, as 


much as poſſible, from fouling their 


fleeces. 


WORMS, a well known ſpecies 


of inlets. 


Fields and gardens are often in- 
feſted by worms. The beſt anti- 
dotes are, dreſſings of ſea-manures, 
wetting the ground with fea-water, 
Soot, lime, and aſhes ſprinkled on 
the ground, oppoſe their ravages. 


The refuſe brine of ſalted meat, or 
water in Which wainut leaves have 


been ſteeped for two or three weeks. 
Þ 6 jvc on gardens, will ſubdue 

e worms. The water of alt 
ſprings may be uſed with great ad- 
vantage by thoſe who are near them. 
Thoſe who are remote from them, 


and from the ſea, may uſe ſalt and 


water, and ſuch other antidotes as 


they can moſt eafily procure. 


When worms breed in horſes, it 
ariſes from weak digeſtion, or a 
vitiated appetite. To cure a horſe 
of bots 
& Take quick ſilver two drams; Ve- 
nice turpentine half an ounce ; 

rub the quickſilver till no gliſten- 

ing appears; then take ati ounce 


—— cc. 
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| of aloes, a dram of grated ginger; 


thirty drops of oil of ſavin, and 


ſyrup of buckthorn enough to 


make the whole into a ball. 

“One of theſe balls may be giv- 
en every fix days, with the uſual 
precautions with regard to mercu- 
rial phyſick : And the following 
powders intermediately. 

Take powdered tin and /Ethiopg 
mineral, of each an ounte ; and 
give it every night in a maſh, or 
in his corn. 

« Theſe medicines, or any of the 
various preparations of antimony 
and mercury, ſhould be continued 
ſeveral weeks together, in order to 
free the animal entirely from theſe 
vertnine.” Bartlet's Farriery, 

WOUND, a hurt given by vio- 
lence. 5 | 

* In all freſh wounds made by 
cutting inſtruments, there is noth- 
ing more required than bringing 
the lips of the wound into contact 
by ſuture or bandage, provided the 
part will allow of it; for on wounds 


of the hips, or other eee 
© 


parts, and acroſs ſome the large 
muſcles, the ftitches are apt to burſt 
on the horſe's lying down and rif- 
ing up in the ſtall, In ſuch caſes 
the lips ſhould not be brought cloſe 
together; one ſtitch is ſufficient ſor 


a wound two inches long; but in 


large wounds may be at an inch or 
more diſtance ; and if the wound 
is deep in the muſcles, care thould 
be taken to paſs the needies pro- 
portionably deep, otherwiſe the 
wound will n 
the bottom. 
Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery divided, the firſt ſtep 
ſhould be to ſecure it, by paſſing a 
crooked needle underneath; and ty- 
ing it up with a waxed thread, If 
the artery cannot be got at this 
way, apply a button of lint or tow 
to the mouth of the bleeding veſſel, 


dipped in a ſtrong ſolution of blue 
| | vitriol, 


unite properly at 
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vitriol, ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, 
or hot oil of turpentine, powdered 
vitriol, or colcother, &c. and re- 
member always to apply it cloſe to 
the mouth of the bleeding veſſels, 
and take care that it is kept there 
by proper compreſs and bandage; 
till an eſchar is formed ; otherwiſe 
it will elude your expectations, and 
frequently alarm you with freſh 
bleedings. 7 

&« In a healthy and ſound conſti- 
tution, natiire furniſhes the beſt 
balſam, and performs herſelf the 
cure, which is ſo often at ibuted to 
medicine. When it is otherwiſe, 
and the blood is deprived of its 
balſamick ſtate, as will appear from 
the aſpe& of the wound, and its 
manner of healing, it muſt be rec- 


tified by proper internal medicines, - 


before a good foundation for heal- 
ing can be laid by any external ap- 
plications, 

« The lips of the wound being 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only to be cover- 
ed with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledget of tow ſpread with the 
wound ointment, and the wound- 
ed part kept as much as poſſible 
from motion. 

« Remember to dreſs all the 


wounds of the joints, tendons, and 


membranous parts, with terebinthi- 
nate medicines : To which may be 
added honey and tincture of myrrh ; 
and ' avoid all grealy applications 
whatever. Fomentations and poul- 
tices ate alſo generally here of great 
uſe ; the former thin and attenuate 
the impacted fluids, greatly pro- 
mote a free perſpiration of the limb, 
and facilitate the unloading the ſur- 
charge of the veſſels, by quicken- 
ing the motion of the fluids ; while 
the latter, by relaxing the veſſels, a- 
bate their tenſion, and relieve the 
obſtruction by promoting digeſt- 
ion.“ Bart let's Farricry. 
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X, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, be- 
gins no word in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. How then can it be expect- 
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ed to begin any article in this vols 


ume P 
Y, : 
YARD, a meaſure of three feet. 
YARD, a ſmall encloſure for 
cattle. See the article Barn- Tard. 
'YEAR, the time the ſun takes to 
go through the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiack. 


YELLOW-WEED, meadow 


crow-foot. 


This weed is known in England 


by the names, king-cob, king-cup, 
gold-cups, gold-knobs, butter- cups, 
and butter-flowers. 
which appear in June, and are of a 
bright yellow colour,give our mow- 
ing lands and paſtures a very gay 
appearance. It is of a very hot and 


acrid nature, and is eaten in its 
green ſtate by neither neat cattle 


nor horles. Therefore the opinion 
of its increaſing the yellowneſs of 
butter is groundleſs. See the arti- 
cle Weeds, This weed, when dri- 
ed, is ſo good fodder that cattle 
ſeldom leave any part of it. 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe incident 
to horſes and neat cattle, more prop- 
erly called the jaundice, The vul- 
gar name of this diſeaſe in neat cat- 
tle 18, the Overflowing of the Gall, See 
that article, | 

& Horles are frequently ſubje& 
to this diſtemper, which is known 
by a duſky yellowneſs of the eyes: 
The inſide of the mouth and lips, 
the tongue and bars of the roof of 
the mouth looking alſo yellow. 
The creature is dull, and refuſes all 


| manner of food; the fever is flow, 


yet both that and the yellowneſs in- 
creaſe together. The dung is often 
| | hard 


The flowers, 
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hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or 
light pale green. His urine is com- 
monly of a dark dirty brown col- 


our; and when it has ſettled ſome- 
time on the pavement, it looks red 


like blood. He ſtales with ſome 
pain and difficulty, and if the diſ- 


temper is not checked, ſoon grows 
delirious and frantick. The off 
ſide of the belly is ſometimes hard 


and diſtended ; and in old horſes, 


when the liver has been long diſ- 
eaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 
and ends fatally with a waſting diar- 
rhœa: But when the diſtemper is 
recent, and in young horſes, there 


is no fear of a recovery, if the fol- 


lowing directions are obſerved, 
Firſt of all bleed plentifully, and 
give the laxativeclyſter, as horſes 
are apt to be very coſtive in this 
diſtemper; and the next day give 
him this purge. - 


Take of Indian rhubarb powdered, 


one ounce and a half; ſaffron 

two drams, ſaccotrine aloes fix 

drams, {ſyrup of buckthorn a ſuf- 
ficient quantity. 

& If the rhubarb ſhould be found 
too expenſive, omit it, and add the 
ſame quantity of cream of tartar, 
and half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, 
with four drams more of aloes. This 
may be repeated two or three times, 
giving intermediately the following 
balls and drink, 

Take of AÆthiops mineral half an 

ounce; millepedes the ſame quan- 
tity, Caſtile ſoap one ounce ; 
make into a ball, and give one 
every day, and waſh it down 
with a pint of this decoction. 


Take madder root and turmerick, 


of each four ounces ; burdock 
root ſliced, half a pound; Monk's 
rhubarb four ounres ; liquorice 
ſliced two ounces : Boil in a gal- 
lon of forge-water to three quarts ; 
ſtrain off and ſweeten with honey. 
Balls of Caſtile ſoap and tur- 


merick may be given alſo for this 


gated by ſowing the leeds in beds, 


YEW 


purpoſe, to the quantity of three or 
four ounces a day, and will in moſt 
recent caſes {ucceed. 

By theſe means the diſtemper 
generally abates in a week, which 
may be diſcovered by an alteration 
in the horle's eyes and mouth ; but 
the medicines muſt be continued 
till the yellowneſs is entirely re- 
moved. Should the diſtemper prove 
obſtinate, and not ſubmit to this 
treatment, you muſt try more po- 
tent remedies, viz. mercurial phyſ-, 
ick, repeated two or three times at 


proper intervals; and then the fol- 


lowing balls 
Take ſalt of tartar two ounces, cin- 
nabar of antimony faur ounces, 
live millepedes and filings of 
ſteel, of each four ounces, Caſ- 
tile or Venice ſoap half a pound: 
Make into balls of the ſize of 
pullets' eggs, and give one night 
and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink, 7 
6 It will be proper, on his recov- 
ery, to give him two or three mild 
purges, and, if a full fat horſe, to 
ut in a rowel.” Bartlet's Farnery. 
YEOMAN, the addition of the 
firſt or higheſt degree among the 
plebeians of England. The yeo- 
men are properly freeholders, who 
cultivate their own lands, | 
YEST, or YEAST, or BARM, 
a head or ſcum riſing upon beer, or 


ale, while it is working or ferment- 


ing in the vat, 1 

It is uſed as a leaven or ferment 
by the bakers, ſerving to ſwell or 
puff up their dough, which renders 
the bread lighter, foſter, and more 
wholeſome, as well as more palata- 
ble. But when there is too much 
yeſt in bread, it gives it a bad taſte, 

YEW-TREE, the name of a 
tree, well known and common in 
England. Mr. Miller ſays, it grows 


naturally allo in North-America. 


Vew' trees may be eaſily propa- 


and 


10A 


and removing the young plants in- 
to nurſeries, as many other trees 
are managed. It is an evergreen, 
and a tonſile tree, that may be eaſi- 
ly cut and pruned into any form 
that is deſired. The trees grow 


ſlowly, but ſometimes come to be 


large trees; and their timber is 
highly valued for various uſes. 
OAK, or YOKLE, a wooden 


inſtrument, with which oxen are 


coupled together by their necks, 


and by which they draw. 

The parts of a yoke are the croſs- 
tree, which ſhouid be made of white 
maple, the bows, and the ſtaple and 
ring. 

The croſs-tree ſhould be of a 


crooked form, that the oxen may 


draw partly by the bows ; for if it 

were ſtraight the bows would not 
reſs their ſhoulders at all. 

If one of the oxen be ſtronger 


than the other, as it commonly hap- 


pens, the ſtaple ſhould not be in- 
ſerted in the centre, but a little 
nearer to the bow of the ſtronger 
4 3 

Short yokes are beſt for the eaſe 
of drawing: But if the oxen learn 
to crowd, or to draw from each 
other, they ſhould be put to work 
in a long yoke, till they are cured 
of ſuch ill habits. 


The bows ſhould be made of the 


tougheſt of wood, and that which 
is very ſtrong and {tiff when ſeaſon- 
ed, ſuch as hickory or | white oak, 
and be well fitted to their necks. 


#. 
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And a bow ſhould be large, about 
an inch and a half in diameter for 


large oxen, not only for ſtrength, 
but becauſe it will be eaſier to the ox. 


The principal uſe of the ring is, 


to receive the end of the tongue of 
a cart or ſled. This gives the ox- 
en command of the carriage. 


Z. 
Z APETINO, the Italian hoe. 


This inſtrument is a ſmall hoe at 
one end, and has two prongs at the 


other. It is ſometimes made with 


an eye for the inſertion of the han- 


dle; ſometimes with a ſhark to 


drive into the handle, With one 
end of this inſtrument, weeds are 
cut up in gardens ; with the other, 
roots are drawn out, and the ground 


looſened to the depth of five or fix 


inches, 

ZEA, a name given to Turkey 
corn, or maize. See the article In- 
dian- corn. : 

ZEBRA, the wild aſs. 

This animal is ſaid to be extreme- 
ly beautiful. It is in ſize about e- 
qual to the common aſs, but of a 
much more elegant figure, The 


whole animal is party coloured, or 
beautifully ſtriped in a tranſverſe 


direttion, with long and broad 
ſtreaks, alternately of a deep, gloſſy 
and ſhining brown and white, with 
ſome black. It is a native of many 
parts of the eaſt. | 
ZEPHYR, the weſt wind. 


END or THE DICTIONARY. 
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